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It  is  agreed  among  an-writora,  that  the  fionily 
flf  MUton  came  originally  firom  Milton  in  Oxford- 
dure;  but  from  which  of  the  Mihons  is  not  alto- 
gether 80  certain.    Some  say,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Phil^  that  the  family  was  of  Milton  near  Ahing- 
too,  in  OxIbrdBhire,  where  it  had  been  a  long  time 
nated,  as  appears  by  the  monuments  still  to  be 
seen  in  MiHon-church.    But  that  Milton  is  not  in 
Oxfiirdshire,  but  in  Berkshire;  and  upon  inquiry 
I  find,  that  there  are  no  such  monuments  in  that 
church,  nor  any  remains  of  them.    It  is  more  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  &mily  came,  as  Mr. 
Wood  sajTs,  from  Milton  near  Halton  and  Thame 
m  Oxfordshire :  where  it  flourished  several  years, 
tiD  at  last  the  estate  was  sequestered,  one  of  the 
&ffii]y  having  taken  the  unfortunate  side  in  the 
dril  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.   John  MiHon,  the  poet's  grand-father,  was, 
aocorfing  to  Mr.  Wood,  an  under-ranger  or  keeper 
of  the  forest  of  Shofover,  near  Halton,  in  Oxford- 
liart;  be  was  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  such  a 
bigot  that  he  disinherited  his  son  only  for  being  a 
peoCestant.    Upon  this,  the  son,  the  poet's  father, 
named  likewise  John  Milton,  settled  in  London, 
and  became  a  scrivener  by  the  advice  of  a  friend 
coiinent  in  that  profession :  but  he  was  not  so  de- 
voted to  gain  and  to  business,  as  to  lose  all  taste  of 
tile  poBter  arts,  and  was  paiticulariy  skilled  in 
munc,  in  which  he  was  not  only  a  fine  performer, 
but  is  also  celebrated  for  several  pieces  of  hbcom- 
poofion :  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
so  fond  of  his  music  and  amusements,  as  in  the 
least  to  neglect  his  business,  but  by  his  dihgence 
and  economy  acquired  a  competent  estate,  which 
cnsbied  him  afterwards  to  retire,  and  live  in  the 
eoontiy.    He  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  very  worthy 
man;  and  married  an  excellent  woman,  Sarah,  of 
the  andent  family  of  the  Bradshaws,  Ba3rs  Mr. 
Wood ;  but  Mr.  Philips,  our  author's  nephew,  who 
wai  more  likely  to  know,  says,  of  the  fiimily  of  the 
Castons  derived  originally  firom  Wales.    Who- 
efer  she  was,  she  is  said  to  have  been  awomanof 
tocomparable  virtue  and  goodness;   and  by  her 
hosband  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  ekkr  of  the  sons  was  our^^unous  poet,  who 
was  b(Hm  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1606,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  in  the  morning  between  six  and  seven 
o'dock,  in  Bread-street,  London,  where  his  fother 
lived  lA  the  ngn  of  the  spread  eagle,  which  was 
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also  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  fomily.  Hewasnamed 
John,  as  his  father  and  grand-fother  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  and  firom  the  beginning  discovering  the 
marks  of  an  ufioommon  genius,  he  was  designed 
for  a  scholar,  and  had  his  education  partly  under 
private  tutors,  and  partly  at  a  public  school.  It 
has  been  often  controverted  whether  a  publb  or 
private  education  is  best,  but  young  Milton  was 
so  happy  as  to  share  the  advantages  of  both.  It 
appears  from  the  fourth  of  his  Latin  elegies,  and 
from  the  first  and  fourth  of  his  familiar  epistles, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards 
pastor  of  the  company  of  English  merchants'  ro> 
siding  at  Hamburg,  was  one  of  his  private  precep- 
tors :  and  when  he  had  made  gpod  progress  in  Ids 
studies  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school 
to  be  fitted  for  the  university  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Gill,  who  was  the  master  at  that  time,  and  to 
whose  son  are  addressed  some  of  his  familiar  epis- 
tles. In  this  early  time  of  his  life  such  was  his 
love  of  learning,  and  so  great  was  his  ambition  to 
surpass  his  equals,  that  from  his  twelfth  jf^ar  he 
commonly  continued  his  studies  till  midnight, 
which  (as  he  says  himself  in  his  second  Defence) 
was  the  first  ruin  of  his  eyes,  to  whose  natural  de- 
bility too  were  added  frequent  headaches :  but  all 
could  not  extinguish  or  abate  his  laudable  passion 
for  letters.  It  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  such  ap- 
plication and  such  a  genius  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. The  foree  of  either  is  great,  but  both  toge- 
ther must  perform  wonders. 

He  was  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar  and  master 
of  several  languages,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  admitted  at  Christ's 
College  (as  appears  firom  the  redster)  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1624-5,  under  rae  tuition  of  Mr. 
William  Chappd,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  and 
Ross,  in  Ireland.  He  continued  above  seven  yean 
at  the  university,  and  took  two  degrees,  that  of 
Baehebr  of  Alts  in  1628-9,  and  that  of  Master  in 
1632.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though 
the  merits  of  both  our  universities  are  perhaps 
equally  great,  and  though  poetical  exercises  axe 
rather  more  encouraged  at  Oxford,  yet  most  of  ouz 
greatest  poets  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge,  ae 
Spenser,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dtyden,  Prior,  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  lesser  ones,  when  there  is  a 
greater  than  all,  Milton.     He  had  given  earijy 
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proofe  of  his  poetic  genius  before  he  went  to  the 
university,  and  there  he  excelled  more  and  more, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  several  tofnes  of 
verses  upon  occasional  subjects,  as  well  as  by  all 
Ms  academical  exercises,  many  of  which  are  print- 
ed among  his  other  works,  and  show  him  to  have 
had  a  capacity  above  his  years :  and  by  hb  oblig- 
ing behaviour,  added  to  his  great  learning  and  in- 
genuity, he  deservedly  gained  the  affection  of  many, 
and  admiration  of  all.  We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  he  obtained  any  preferment  in  the  university, 
or  a  fellowship  in  his  own  college ;  which  seems 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  that  society  has  always 
encouraged  learning  and  learned  men,  had  the 
most  excellent  Mr.  Mede,  at  that  time  a  fellow, 
and  afterwards  boasts  the  great  names  of  Cud- 
worth,  and  Burnet,  author  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  and  several  others.  And  this,  together 
with  some  Latin  verses  of  his  to  a  friend,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  university  seemingly  on  this  account, 
mi^ht  probably  have  given  occasion  to  the  re- 
proach which  was  afterwards  cast  upon  him  by 
his  adversaries,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity for  irregnfarities  committed  there,  and 
forced  to  fly  to  Italy :  but  he  sufficiently  refutes 
this  calumny  in  more  places  than  one  of  his  works; 
and  indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  that  a  person  so  en- 
gaged in  religious  and  political  controversies  as  he 
Was,  should  be  calumniated  and  abused  by  the  con- 
trary party. 

He  was  designed  by  his  parents  for  holy  orders ; 
and  among  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  there  are  two  draughts  in  Milton's 
own  hand,  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  impor- 
tuned him  to  take  orders,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-three :  but  the  truth  is,  he  had 
conceived  eariy  prejudices  against  the  d(>ctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  subscribing  to  the 
articles  was  in  his  opinion  subscribing  slave. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  disappointment  to  his 
friends,  who,  though  in  comfortable,  were  yet  by 
no  means  in  great  circumstances :  and  neither  does 
he  seem  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  any  other 
profession;  he  had  too  free  a  spirit  to  be  limited 
and  confined;  and  was  for  comprehending  all 
sciences,  but  professing  none.  And  therefore  after 
he  had  left  the  university  in  1632,  he  retired  to  his 
fiither's  house  in  the  country ;  for  his  father  had 
by  this  time  quitted  business,  and  lived  at  an  estate 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Horton,  near  Cole- 
brooke,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  resided 
with  his  parents  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and, 
OS  he  himself  has  informed  us,  (in  his  second  De- 
fence, and  the  seventh  of  his  fumiKar  Epistles) 
read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  parti- 
culariy  the  historians;  but  now  and  then  made  an 
excursion  to  London,  sometimes  to  buy  books,  or 
to  meet  his  friends  from  Cambridge,  and  at  other 


times  to  learn  something  new  in  the  mathematics 
or  music,  with  which  he  was  extremely  delighted. 
His  retirement,  therefore,  was  a  learned  retire- 
ment, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  world  reaped 
the  fruits  of  it.  If  was  in  the  year  1634  that  his 
Mask  was  presented  at  Ludlow-Castle.  There 
was  formerly  a  president  of  Wales,  and  a  sort  of  a 
court  kept  at  Ludlow,  which  has  since  been  abo- 
lishcfl ;  and  the  president  at  that  time  was  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewoter,  before  whom  Milton's  Mask  was 
presented  on  Michaelmas  night,  and  the  principal 
parts,  those  of  the  two  brothers,  were  performed  by 
his  Lordship's  sons,  the  Lord  Brackly,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Egcrton,  and  that  of  the  lady  by  his 
Lordship's  daughter,  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton. 
The  occasion  of  this  poem  seems  to  have  beeii 
merely  an  accident  of  the  two  brothers  and  the 
lady  having  lost  one  an<rther  on  their  way  to  tho 
castle:  and  it  is  written  very  much  in  imitation  of 
Shakspeare's  Temijcst,  and  the  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  though 
one  of  the  first,  is  yet  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  of 
Milton's  compositions.  It  was  for  some  timo 
handed  about  only  in  manuscript ;  but  afterwards 
to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  friends,  and  to  savt 
the  trouble  of  transcribing,  it  was  printed  at  Lon- 
don, though  without  the  author's  name,  in  1637, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Lord  Brackly  by  Mr.  H, 
Lawes,  who  composed  the  music,  and  played  the 
part  of  the  attendant  Spirit.  It  was  printed  like- 
wise at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  Mr.  R.'s  poems,  as  w« 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  our 
author ;  but  who  that  Mr.  R.  was,  whether  Ran- 
dolph, the  poet,  or  who  else,  is  uncertain.  It  has 
lately,  though  with  additions  and  alterations,  been 
exhibited  on  the  stage  several  times. 

In  1637,  he  wrote  another  excellent  piece,  hb 
Lycidas,  wherein  he  laments  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
friend,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  that  same 
year  in  the  month  of  August,  on  the  Irish  seas,  in 
his  passage  from  Chester.  This  friend  was  Mr. 
Edward  King,  son  of  Sir  John  King,  Secretary 
of  Ireland  under  GLueen  Elizabeth,  King  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.;  and  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  was  so  well  beloved  and  esteemed  at 
Cambridge,  that  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
University  have  united  ifi  celebrating  his  obse- 
quies, and  publbhed  a  collection  of  poems,  Greek 
and  Latin  and  English,  sacred  to  his  memory. 
The  Greek  by  H.  More,  &c.;  the  Latin  by  T. 
Famaby,  J.  Pearson,  ^c;  the  English  by  H. 
King,  J.  Beaumont,  J.  Cleaveland,  with  several 
others;  and  judiciously  the  last  of  all  as  the  best 
of  all,  is  Milton's  Lycidas.  "  On  such  sacrifices 
the  GKmIs  themselves  straw  incense;"  and  one  would 
almost  wish  so  to  have  died,  for  ttie  sake  of  having 
been  so  lamented.  But  this  poem  is  not  all  mada 
up  of  sorrow  and  tenderness;  there  is  a  mixtura 
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of  fatire  and  indignation;  for  in  part  of  it  the  poet  1  Mr.  R.  in  the  very  cloae  of  the  late  R.'s  poems, 
takei  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  corruptions 'printed  at  Oxford;  whereunto  it  is  added,  as  I 
of  the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  first  discovered  I  now  suppose,  that  the  accessory  might  help  oat 
bis  acrimony  against  Archbishop  Laud,  and  to  the  principal,  according  to  the  art  of  stationers, 
bave  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head, !  and  leave  the  reader  eon  laboceadolce. 
which  afterwards  happened  to  him  through  the  "Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherein  I 
liiiy  of  his  enemies.  At  least  I  can  think  of  no  i  may  challenge  a  little  more  privilege  of  discourse 
so  proper  to«be  given  to  the  following  verses  with  you;  I  suppose,  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in 

your  way.  Therefore  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.  whom  you  shall 
easily  find  attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  his  go- 
vernor ;  and  you  may  surely  receive  from  him  good 
directions  for  shaping  of  your  farther  journey  into 
Italy,  where  he  did  res^  by  my  choice  some 
time  for  the  king,  after  mine  own  recess  from 
Venice. 
"  I  should  think  that  your  best  line  will  be 
not  very  well  pleased  with  living  so  obscurely  in  through  the  whole  length  of  France  to  Marseilles, 
the  country:  but  his  mother  dying,  he  prevailed  and  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage 
with  his  fother  to  let  him  indulge  a  desire,  which  into  Tuscany  b  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge. 
be  had  long  entertained,  of  seeing  foreign  coun-  I  hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence  or  Sienna,  the 
tries,  and  particulariy  Italy:  and  having  commu- !  rather  to  tell  you  a  short  stoiy,  from  the  interast 
nicated  his  design  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  had .  you  have  given  me  in  your  safety, 
fermeriy  been  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was      "  At  Sienna  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one 

Alberto  Scipione,  an  old  Roman  courtier,  in  dan- 


I  what  the  grhn  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  deroura  apooe,  and  nothing  said ; 
But  thai  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stoodi  ready  to  unite  once,  and  smite  no  roon. 

About  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  his 
^miliar  epiitles,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  taking 
chambers  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  he  was 


then  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and  having  also 
sent  him  his  Mask,  oi  which  he  had  not  yet  pUb- 
liely  acknowledged  himself  the  author,  he  received 
from  him  the  following  friendly  letter  dated  from 
the  CoUege  the  10th  of  April,  1738. 

"Sir, 

^It  was  a  special  &vour,  when  you  lately 
bcMowed  upon  me  here  the  firat  taste  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, though  no  longer  than  to  make  me 
know,  that  I  wanted  more  time  to  value  it,  and  to 
enjoy  it  rightly.  And  in  truth,  if  I  could  then 
have  imagined  your  forther  stay  in  these  parts, 
which  I  understood  afterwards  by  Mr.  H.,  I  would 
have  been  bold,  in  our  vulgar  phrase,  to  mend  my 
draught,  for  you  left  me  with  an  extreme  thirst, 
and  to  have  begged  your  conversation  again  joint- 
ly nitli  your  said  learned  friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or 
two,  that  we  might  have  banded  together  some 
good  authors  of  the  ancient  time,  among  which  I 
observed  vou  to  have  been  familiar. 

^  Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with 
■ew  obligatbns,  both  for  a  very  kind  letter  from 
yoa,  dated  the-nxth  of  this  month,  and  for  a 
dainty  piece  of  entertainment,  that  came  there- 
with; wherein  1  should  much  commend  the  tra- 
gical part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  with  a  cer- 
tain done  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  where- 
in I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  nothing 
psLrallel  in  our  language,  ip§a  moUitiet.  But  1 
most  nut  omit  to  tell  you,  that  I  now  only  owe  you 
tbiJiks  for  intimating  unto  me,  how  modestly  so- 
ever, the  true  artificer.  For  the  work  itself  I  had 
viewed  some  good  while  before  with  singular  de- 
i^ghly  baring  lecnved  it  from  our  common  friend 


gerous  times,  having  been  steward  to  the  Duca  di 
Pagliano,  who  with  all  his  family  were  strangled, 
save  this  only  man,  that  escaped  by  foresight  of 
the  tempest.  With  Idm  1  bad  often  much  chat 
of  those  afiairs;  into  which  he  took  pleasure  to 
lock  hack  from  Ms  native  harbour;  and  at  my  d»> 
parture  toward  Rome,  which  had  been  the  centre 
of  his  experience,  I  had  won  confidence  enough  to 
beg  lus  advice,  how  I  might  carry  myself  securely 
there,  without  offence  of  others,  or  of  my  own  con- 
science: Signor  An-igo  meo^  says  he,  i  pen»4er% 
stretHj  U  visa  9cioUOy  that  is,  your  thoughts 
close,  and  your  coimtenance  loose,  will  go  safely 
over  the  whole  world.  Of  which  Delphian  oracle 
(for  so  I  found  it)  your  judgment  doth  need  no 
commentary;  and  therefore.  Sir,  I  will  OHnmit 
you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securities,  God's  dear 
love,  remaining  your  friend,  as  much  at  command 
as  any  of  longer  date. 

.   H.  Wotton 

"  P.  S.  Sir,  I  have  expressly  sent  this  by  my 
footbqy  to  prevent  your  departure,  without  some 
acknowledgment  from  me  of  the  receipt  of  your 
obliging  letter,  having  myself  through  some  busi- 
ness, I  know  not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  con- 
veyance. In  any  part  where  I  shall  understand 
you  fixed,  I  shall  be  glad  and  diligent  to  enter- 
tain you  with  home-npvelties,  even  for  some  fi> 
mentation  of  our  firiendship,  too  soon  interrupted 
in  the  cradle." 

Soon  after  this  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  being 
of  an  age  to  make  the  pn^r  improvements,  and 
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not  barely  to  see  lightf  and  to  learn  the  languages, 
like  most  of  our  modem  travellers,  who  go  out 
boys,  and  return  such  as  we  see,  but  such  as  I  do 
not  choose  to  name.  He  was  attended  by  only  one 
servant,  who  accompanied  him  through  all  his  tra- 
vels; and  he  went  £^  to  France,  where  he  hod  re- 
commendations to  the  Lord  Scudanx>re,  the  English 
ambassador  there  at  that  time;  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Paris,  he  waited  upon  his  Lordship,  and 
was  received  with  wonderful  civility;  and  having 
an  earnest  deore  to  visit  the  learned  Hugo  Gro- 
tios,  he  was  by  his  Lordship's  means  introduced 
to  that  great  man,  who  was  then  ambassador  at 
the  French  court  fiom  the  famous  Christina  Glueen 
of  Sweden;  and  the  visit  was  to  their  mutual  sa- 
tisfaction ;  they  were  each  of  them  pleased  to  see 
a  person,  of  whom  they  had  heard  such  commen- 
dations. But  at  Paris  he  stayed  not  long;  his 
thoughts  and  his  wishes  hastened  into  Italy;  and 
■o  after  a  few  days  he  took  leave  of  tbe  Lord  Scu- 
damore,  who  very  kindly  gave  him  letters  to  the 
English  merchants,  in  the  several  places  through 
which  he  was  to  travel,  requesting  them  to  do  him 
all  the  good  offices  which  lay  in  their  power. 

From  Paris  he  went  dire<^y  to  Nice,  where  he 
took -shipping  for  Qenoa,  firom  whence  he  went  to 
Leghorn,  and  thence  to  Pisa,  and  so  to  Florence, 
Sn  which  city  he  found  sufficient  inducements  to 
make  a  stay  of  two  months.  For  besides  the  curio- 
sities and  other  beauties  of  the  place,  he  took  great 
delight  in  the  company  and  conversation  theie,  and 
fiequented  their  kcademies  as  they  are  called,  the 
meetings  of  the  most  polite  and  ingenious  persons, 
whidi  Uiey  have  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
inrincipal  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  wit  and  learning  among  them.  And 
in  these  conversations  he  bore  so  good  a  part,  and 
produced  so  many  excellent  compositions,  that  he 
was  soon  taken  notice  of,  and  was  very  much 
courted  and  caressed  by  several  of  the  nobility  and 
prime  wits  of  Florence.  For  the  manner  is,  as  he 
says  himself  in  the  prefece  to  his  second  book  of 
thie  Reason  of  Church-government,  that  every  one 
must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there, 
and  his  productions  were  reodved  with  written  en- 
comiums which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow 
on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps.  Jacomo  Gaddi,  An- 
tonio Frandni,  Carlo  Dad,  Beneditto  Bonmi^thei, 
Cultellino,  Frescobaldi,  Clementilli,  are  reckoned 
among  his  particular  friends.  At  Gkddi's  house 
the  academies  were  held,  which  he  constantly  fre- 
quented. Antonio  Francini  composed  an  Italian 
ode  in  his  commendation.  Carlo  Dati  wrote  a  La- 
tin eulogium  of  him,  and  corresponded  with  him 
after  his  return  to  England.  Bonmatthei  was  at 
that  time  about  publishing  an  Italian  grammar; 
and  the  eighth  of  our  author's  familiar  epistles, 
dated  at  Florence,  September  10, 1638,  is  address- 
ed to  him  upnn  *^»^  '>'^^sion,coamiending  his  de- 


sign, and  advising  him  to  add  some  observationi 
concerning  the  true  pronunciation  of  that  language 
for  the  use  of  foreigners. 

So  much  good  acquaintance  would  probably 
have  detained  him  longer  at  Florence,  if  he  had 
net  been  going  to  Rome,  which  to  a  curious  travel- 
ler is  certainly  the  place  the  most  worth  seeing  of 
any  in  the  world.  And  so  he  took  leave  of  hie 
friends  at  Florence,  and  went  from  thence  to  Sien- 
na, and  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed 
much  about  the  same  time  that  he  had  continued 
at  Fbrenoe,  feasting  both  his  eyes  and  his  mind, 
and  delighted  with  the  fine  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, and  other  rarities  and  antiquities  of  the  ci^, 
as  well  as  with  the  conversation  of  several  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  show- 
ed him  all  the  Grreek  authors,  whether  in  print  or 
in  manuscript,  which  had  passed  through  his  cor- 
rection; and  also  presented  him  to  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  who  at  an  entertainment  of  music,  perform- 
ed at  his  own  expense,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand  brought  him  into  the 
assembly.  The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the 
Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for  his  civilities, 
and  by  the  means  of  Holstenius  was  again  intro- 
duced to  his  Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  in 
conversation  with  him.  It  seems  that  Holstenhie 
had  studied  three  years  at  Oxford,  and  this  might 
dispose  him  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  English,  bat 
he  took  a  particular  liking  and  affection  to  Milton ; 
and  Milton,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  favours,  wrote 
to  him  afterwards  from  Florence  the  ninth  of  hie 
familiar  epistles.  At  Rome  too  Selvaggi  mado  a 
Latin  distich  in  honoyr  of  Milton,  and  SalfiUi  a 
Latin  tetrastich,  celebrating  him  for^his  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry;  and  he  in  return  pre- 
sented to  SalfilU  in  his  sickness  those  fine  Scazone, 
or  Iambic  verses  having  a  spondee  in  the  last  foot, 
which  are  inserted  among  his  juvenile  poems. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  in  company 
with  a  certain  hermit ;  and  by  his  means  was  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni  Baptista 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
of  singular  merit  and  virtue,  to  whom  Tasso  ad- 
dresses his  dialogue  of  friendship,  and  whom  he 
mentions  likewise  in  his  Gierusalemme  Liberata 
with  great  honour.  This  nobleman  was  particu- 
larly civil  to  Milton,  frequently  visited  him  at  his 
lodgings,  and  went  with  him  to  show  him  the 
Viceroy's  palace,  and  whatever  was  curious  or 
worth  notice  in  the  city ;  and  moreover  he  honour- 
ed him  so  far  as  to  make  a  Latin  distich  in  hie 
praise,  which  is  printed  before  our  author's  Latin 
poems,  as  is  likewise  the  other  of  Selvaggi,  and  the 
Latin  tetrastich  of  SalfiUi  together  with  the  Italian 
ode  and  the  Latin  eulogium  before  mentioned.  We 
may  suppose  that  Milton  was  not  a  little  pleeid 
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the  bonodn  eonfismd  npon  him  by  flo  many 
penom  of  dutiiictioii,  and  espedaOy  by  one  of 
each  quality  and  eminence  as  the  Marqnifl  of  Vil- 
la; and  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratittide  he  prennt- 
cd  to  the  Manjnia  at  his  departure  fiom  Naples 
his  cdogoe  intitled  Mansos,  which  is  well  worth 
leading  among  his  Latin  poems.  So  that  it  may 
be  leckoaed  a  pecidiar  felicity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Villa's  lMe,to  have  been  celebrated  both  by  Tasso 
and  Milton,  the  one  the  greatest  modem  poet  of 
Jiisown,  and  the  other  the  grealest  of  feieign  na- 


HaTing  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  Milton 
was  now  thinking  of  passing  over  into  Sicily  and 
Ofeeoe,  when  he  wasdiverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  news  fiom  England,  that  things  were  tending 
to  a  civil  war  between  the  King  and  Parliament : 
Jar  he  thought  it  unworthy  of  himself  to  be  taking 
his  pfeasare  abroad,  while  his  oountrym«i  were 
contending  for  liberty  at  home.  He  resolved  there- 
§an  to  return  by  the  way  of  Rome,  though  he  was 
advised  to  the  contrary  by  the  merchants,  who  had 
FBoeived  intelligence  from  their  correspondMits, 
that  the  English  Jesuits  there  were  forming  plots 
against  him,  in  case  he  should  return  thither,  by 
reason  of  the  great  freedom  which  he  had  used  in 
all  his  discourses  of  religion.  For  ho  had  by  no 
means  observed  the  rule,  recommended  to  him  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  of  keeping  liis  thoughts  close 
and  his  countenance  open.  He  had  visited  Ghdi- 
leo,  a  prwoner  to  the  Inqunition,  for  asserting  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  thinking  otherwise  in  as- 
tronomy than  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
thought.  And  though  the  Marquis  of  VHIa  had 
shown  him  sndi  distinguishing  marks  of  favour  at 
Naples,  yet  he  told  him  at  his  departure  ^at  he 
would  have  shown  him  much  greater,  if  he  had 
been  more  reserved  in  matters  ci  ftligion.  But  he 
had  a  soul  above  diisimulation  and  disguise;  he 
was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  vindicate  the 
tns^;  and  if  any  man  had,  he  had  in  him  the  spi- 
lit  of  an  old  martyr.  He  was  so  prudent  indeed, 
that  he  would  not  of  his  own  accord  begin  any 
^soouvse  of  religion;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
so  honest,  that  if  he  was  questkxied  at  all  about 
his  fidth,  he  would  not  dissemble  his  sentiments, 
whatever  was  the  oonsequenoe.  And  with  tlus 
rasoiutioa  he  went  to  Rome  the  seoond  time,  and 
stayed  there  two  months  more,  neither  conce&ling 
kas  name,  nor  declining  openly  to  defend  the  truth, 
if  any  thought  proper  to  attack  him:  and  yet,  Gkxi's 
good  provideiioe  protecting  him,  he  came  safe  to 
his  kind  friends  at  Florence,  where  he  was  received 
wilh  as  much  joy  and  aflbctkm  as  if  he  had  re- 
timed into  his  own  country. 

Here  likewise  he  stayed  two  months,  as  he  had 
done  before,  excepting  only  an  excursion  of  a  few 
days  to  Lucca;  and  then  crossing  the  Appmine, 
and  passing  through  Bologna  and  Fenrara,  he 


came  to  Venice,  in  which  city  he  spent  a  monft; 
and  having  ihipped  off  the  books  which  he  had 
collected  dormg  his  travels,  and  particularly  a  chest 
or  two  of  choice  music  books  of  the  best  masteai 
flourishing  about  that  time  in  Italy,  he  took  hia 
course  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  ak>ng  the  lake 
Leman  to  Geneva.  In  this  city  he  tarried  some 
time,  meeting  here  with  people  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, and  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Qiovanni  Deodati,  the  most  learned  professor  of 
divinity,  whose  annotations  npon  the  Bible  am 
published  in  English.  And  from  thence  return- 
ing through  France,  the  same  way  that  he  had 
gone  before,  he  arrived  safe  in  England,  after  a 
peregrination  of  one  year  and  about  three  months, 
having  seen  more,  and  learned  mors,  and  con- 
versed with  more  femous  men,  and  made  mops 
real  improvements,  than  most  others  in  double  the 
time. 

His  first  business  after  his  return  was  to  p^ 
his  daty  to  his  father,  and  to  visit  his  other  friends; 
but  this  pleasure  was  much  dimirashed  by  the  kMS 
of  his  dear  friend  and  schooUellow  Charles  Deo- 
dati in  his  absence.  While  he  was  abroad,  he 
heard  it  reported  that  he  was  dead ;  and  upon  his 
coming  home  he  found  it  but  too  true,  and  lamented 
his  death  in  an  excellent  Latin  eclogue  entitled 
Epitai^um  Damonis.  This  Deodati  had  a  fetht r 
originally  of  Lucca,  but  his  mother  was  EngUsh, 
and  he  vras  bom  and  bred  in  England,  and  studied 
physic,  and  was  an  admirable  scholar,  and  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  sobriety  and  other  virtues  than 
for  his  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  One  or  two 
of  Milton's  femiliar  epistles  are  addressed  to  him; 
and  Mr.  Toland  says  that  he  had  in  his  hands 
two  Greek  letters  of  Deodati  to  Milton,  very  hand- 
somely written.  It  may  be  right  for  scholars  now 
and  then  to  exercise  themsdves  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin; but  we  have  much  mote  frequent  occasion  to 
write  letters  in  our  own  native  language,  and  in 
that  therefore  we  should  principally  endeavour  to 
excel. 

Milton  soon  after  his  return,  had  taken  a  lodg- 
ing at  one  Russel's,  a  taylor,  in  St  Bride's  Chuidb- 
ytfd;  but  he  continued  not  long  there,  having  not 
sufficient  room  for  his  library  and  furniture;  and 
therefore  determined  to  take  a  house,  and  aoond- 
ingly  took  a  handsome  garden-house  in  Aldersgate 
street,  situate  at  the  end  of  an  entry,  which  was 
the  more  agreeable  to  a  studious  man  for  its  privacy 
and  freedom  from  ncnse  and  disturbance.  And  in 
this  house  he  continued  several  yean,  and  his  as- 
ter's two  sons  were  put  to  board  with  him,  fiist 
the  younger  and  afterwards  the  elder:  and  some 
other  of  his  intimate  friends  requested  of  him  the 
same  fevour  for  thmr  sons,  especially  since  thefo 
was  little  more  trouble  in  instructing  half  a  doam 
than  two  or  three:  and  he,  who  could  not  easily 
deny  anything  to  Ids  friends,  and  who  knew  that 
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the  greatest  men  in  all  ages  had  delighted  in  teach- 
ing otheiB  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
undertook  the  office,  not  out  of  any  sordid  and 
mercenary  viewp,  but  more  firom  a  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  a  desire  to  do  good.  And  his  method 
of  education  was  as  much  above  the  pedantry  and 
jargon  of  the  common  schools,  as  his  genius  was 
superior  to  that  of  a  common  schod-master.  One 
<jf  his  nephews  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
many  authon  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which  (be- 
tides those  Usually  read  in  the  schools)  through 
his  excellent  judgment  and  way  of  teaching  were 
run  orer  within  no  greater  con^pass  of  time,  than 
finom  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of 
the  Latin  the  four  authors  concerning  husbandry, 
Cato,  Varro^  Columella,  and  Palladius,  Cornelius 
Cdsus  the  physician,  a  great  part  of  Pliny's  Na- 
tural History,  the  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,  the 
Stratagems  of  Frontinus,  and  the  philosophical 
poets  Lucretius  and  Mamlius.  Of  the  Greek  He- 
siod,  Aratus'  Phenomena  and  Diosemeia,  Diony- 
sius  Afer  de  situ  orbis,  Oppian's  Cynegetics  and 
Halieutics,  duintus  Calaber's  poem  of  the  Trojan 
war  continued  from  Homer,  ApoUonius  Rhodius' 
Argonautics,  and  in  prose,  Plutarch's  Pladta  phi- 
loeophorum,  and  of  the  education  of  children,  Xe- 
nophon's  Cyropsdia  and  Anabasis,  .Elian's  Tac- 
tics, and  the  stratagems  of  Polyenus.  Nor  did 
this  application  to  the  G^reek  and  Latin  tongues 
hinder  the  attaining  to  the  chief  oriental  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  so  &r  as  to  go 
through  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses  in 
Hebrew,  to  make  a  good  entrance  into  the  Tar- 
gum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  to  understand 
several  chapters  of  St.  Matthaw  in  the  Syriac 
Testament;  besides  the  modem  languages,  Italian 
and  French,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  Sunday's  ex- 
ercise for  his  pupils  was  for  the  most  part  to  read 
a  chapter  of  Greek  Testament,  and  to  hear  his 
learned  exposition  of  it.  The  next  woik  after 
this  was  to  write  from  his  dictation  some  part  of  a 
system  of  divinity,  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  ablest  divines,  who  had  written  upon  that  sub- 
ject Such  were  his  academic  institutions;  and 
thus  by  teaching  others  he  in  some  measure  en- 
larged his  own  knowledge;  and  having  Xhe  read- 
ing of  so  many  authors  as  it  were  by  proxy,  he 
might  possibly  have  preserved  his  sight,  if  he  had 
not  moreover  been  perpetually  busied  in  reading 
or  writing  something  himselfl  It  was  certainly  a 
very  reduse  and  studious  life,  that  both  he  and  his 
pupils  led;  but  the  young  men  of  that  age  were 
of  a  different  turn  fitmi  those  of  the  present ;  and 
he  himsdf  gave  an  example  to  those  under  him 
rfhard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only  now  and  then, 
once  in  three  weeks  or  a  moiith,  be  made  a  gaudy 
day  with  some  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
tnce,  the  chief  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Philips,  were 


Mr.  Alphry  and  Mr.  MiUer,  both  of  Gray's  Ini^ 
and  two  of  the  greatest  beaus  of  those  times. 

But  he  was  not  so  fond  of  this  academical  life, 
as  to  be  an  indifferentspectator  of  what  was  acted 
upon  the  public  stage  of  the  world.  The  nation 
was  now  in  a  great  ferment  in  1641,  and  the  cla- 
mour run  high  against  the  bishops,  when  he  joined 
loudly  in  the  cry,  to  help  the  puritan  ministers,  (as 
he  says  himself  in  his  second  Defence)  they  being 
inferior  to  the  bishops  in  learning  and  eloquence; 
and  published  his  two  books,  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  written  to  a  friend.  About  the  same 
time  certain  ministers  having  published  a  treatise 
against  episcopacy,  in  answer  to  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, under  the  title  of  Smectymnuus,  a  word 
consisting  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  Ste> 
phen  Marshal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow; 
and  Archbishop  Usher  having  published  at  Ox- 
ford a  refutation  of  Smectynmuus,  in  a  tract  con- 
cerning the  original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans; 
Milton  wrote  his  Uttle  piece  Of  Prelatical  Episco- 
pacy, in  opposition  chiefly  to  Usher,  for  he  was  fei 
contending  with  the  most  powerful  adversary; 
there  would  be  either  less  disgrace  in  the  defeat, 
or  more  glory  in  the  victory.  He  handled  the 
subject  more  at  large  in  his  next  perfermance, 
which  was  the  Reason  of  Church  Grovemment 
urged  against  Prelacy,  in  two  books.  And  Bishop 
Hall  having  published  a  Defence  of  the  Humblo 
Remonstrance,  he  wrote  Animadversions  upon  it. 
AH  these  treatises  he  published  within  the  course 
of  one  year,  1641,  which  show  how  very  diligent 
he  was  in  the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken.  And 
the  next  year  he  set  forth  his  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus, in  answer  to  the  Confutation  of  his  Ani- 
madversions, written  as  he  thought  himself  by- 
Bishop  Hall,  or  his  son.  And  here  very  luckily 
ended  a  controversy,  which  detained  him  from 
greater  and  better  vrritings  which  he  was  medi- 
tating, more  useful  to  the  public,  as  well  as  more 
suitable  to  his  own  genius  and  indinatbn:  but  he 
thought  all  this  while  that  he  was  vindicating 
ecclesiastical  liberty. 

In  the  year  1643,  and  the  thirty-fifUi  year  of  hk 
age,  he  married ;  and  indeed  his  femily  was  now- 
growing  BO  numerous,  that  it  wanted  a  mistnsB 
at  the  head  of  it  His  father,  who  had  lived  with 
hb  younger  son  at  Reading,  was,  upon  the  taking 
of  Uiat  place  by  the  forces  under  the  Eari  of  Es- 
sex, necessitated  to  come  and  live  in  London  with 
this  his  elder  son,  vrith  whom  he  continued  in 
tranquillity  and  devotion  to  his  dying  day.  Some 
addition  too  was  to  be  made  to  the  number  of  bis 
pupils.  But  before  his  father  or  his  new  pupils 
were  come,  he  took  a  journey  in  the  Whitsuntide 
vacation,  and  after  a  month's  absence  returned 
with  a  wife,  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
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akhud  Povven,  of  Foretthm,  near  Shotover  in 
Osfoidihire,  a  joatioe  of  Uw  peace,  and  a  gentle- 
man  of  good  repate  and  Hgon  in  that  county.  But 
riie  bad  not  cohabited  with  her  husband  above  a 
Booth,  belbie  she  waa  eameitly  solicited  by  her 
Rktkms  to  come  and  spend  the  remaining  part 
of  the  snmmer  with  them  in  the  country.  If  it 
was  Dot  at  her  instigation  that  her  friends  made 
this  request,  yet  at  least  it  was  agreeable  to  her 
mdinatioa;  and  she  obtained  her  husband's  con- 
sent upon  a  promise  of  returning  at  Michaelmas. 
And  in  the  mean  while  his  studies  went  on  veiy 
yngomadj;  and  his  chief  diversion,  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  was  now  and  then  in  an  evening 
Id  vist  the  Lady  Margaret  Lee,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bffarlboroogh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
EngUnd,  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
King  James  L  This  Lady,  being  a  woman  of 
excellent  wit  and  understanding,  had  a  particular 
hoaoor  for  oar  author,  and  took  great  delight  in  his 
convenation;  as  likewise  did  her  huiri>and  Captain 
Hobson,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman.  And 
what  a  icgaid  Milton  again  had  for  her,  he  has 
left  upon  record  in  a  sonnet  to  her  praise,  extant 
aBMOg  hisodier  poems. 

MirfiaHnwis  was  now  come,  but  he  heard  no- 
thing of  his  wife's  return.  He  wrote  to  her,  but 
leceived  no  answer.  ELe  wrote  again  letter  after 
letter,  but  received  no  answer  to  any  of  them.  He 
then  despatched  a  meatenger  with  a  letter,  de- 
song  her  to  return;  but  she  positively  refosed, 
and  *ti«nM—w<l  the  messenger  with  contempt. 
Whether  it  was,  that  she  had  conceived  any  dis- 
like to  her  husband's  person  or  humour;  or  whe- 
ther she  could  not  conform  to  his  retired  and  phi- 
losophical manner  of  life,  having  been  accustom- 
ed to  a  house  of  much  gaiety  and  company;  or 
whether  being  of  a  family  strongly  attached  to 
the  royal  cause,  she  could  not  bear  her  husband's 
npoblican  principles;  or  whether  she  was  over^ 
pfffioadfd  by  her  relations,  who  posnbly  might 
fepeot  of  having  matched  the  ekkst  daughter  of 
the  fiunily  to  a  man  so  distingubhed  for  taking 
the  eootrary  party,  the  King's  head-quarters  being 
in  their  neighboiuhood  at  Oxford,  and  his  Majesty 
having  now  some  (airer  prospect  of  success ;  whe- 
ther any  or  all  of  these  were  the  reasons  of  this 
extraordinary  behaviour;  however  it  was,  it  so 
Uglily  incensed  her  husband,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  dishonourable  ever  to  receive  her  again 
after  soch  a  repulse,  and  he  determined  to  repu- 
£ate  hit  as  fthe  had  in  eflect  repudiated  him,  and 
to  consider  her  no  longer  as  his  wife.  And  to 
fortiiy  this  his  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
i«tify  it  to  the  vrorid,  he  wrote  the  Doctrine  and 
DiKifJine  of  Divorce,  wherein  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  india'position,  unfitness,  or  contrariety 
of  mind,  prooeedii^^  from  any  unchangeable  cause 
m  natore,  hindering  and  ever  likely  to  lunder  the 


m^  benefite  of  conjugal  society,  which  are  so- 
lace and  peace,  are  greater  reasons  of  dhroroe  than 
adultery  or  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be 
no  children,  and  there  be  mutual  consent  for  se- 
paration. He  published  it  at  first  without  his 
name,  but  the  style  easily  betrayed  the  author; 
and  afterwards  a  second  edition,  much  augment- 
ed, with  his  name;  and  he  dedicated  it  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
that  as  they  were  then  consulting  about  the  gene- 
ral reformation  of  the  kingdom,  they  might  also' 
take  this  particular  case  of  domestic  Eberty  into 
their  consideration.  And  then,  as  it  was  objected, 
that  his  doctrine  was  a  novel  notion,  and  a  paradox 
that  no  body  had  ever  asserted  before,  he  endea- 
voured to  confirm  his  own  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  others,  and  published  in  1644  the  Judgment  of 
Martin  Bucer,  &c.:  and  as  it  was  "still  objected, 
that  his  doctrine  could  not  be  reconciled  to  Scrip- 
ture, he  publidied,  in  1645,  his  Tetrachordon,  or 
Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  places  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  treat  of  marriage,  or  nullities  in  mar- 
riage. At  the  first  appearing  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Diidpline  of  Divorce  the  clergy  raised  a  heavy 
outcry  against  it,  and  daily  solicited  the  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  some  censure  upon  it;  and  at  last 
one  of  them,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
Lords  and  Commons  on  a  day  of  huroiliatbn  in 
August,  1644,  roundly  told  them  that  there  was  a 
book  abroad,  which  deserved  to  be  burned,  and 
that  among  thdr  other  ons  they  ought  to  repent, 
that  they  had  not  yet  branded  it  with  some  maj^ 
of  their  di^leasure.  And  Mr.  Wood  informs  us, 
that  upon  Miltcm's  publishing  his  three  books  of 
Divorce,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  that  was  then 
sitting  at  Westminster,  took  special  notice  of  them; 
and  notwithstanding  his  former  services  in  writnig 
against  the  bishops,  caused  him  to  be  summoned  ^ 
before  the  House  of  Lords :  but  that  House,  whe- 
ther approving  his  doctrine,  or  not  fitvouring  his 
accusers,  soon  dismissfd  him.  He  was  attacked 
too  from  the  press  as  well  as  fifom  the  pulpit,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Divorce  at  Pleasure,  and  in  ano- 
ther entitled  an  Answer  to  the  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Divorce,  which  was  licensed  and  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  a  femous  .Presby- 
terian divine,  and  author  of  a  voluminous  oom- 
menteiy  on  the  hook  of  Job:  and  Milton,  in  his 
Colasterion  or  Reply,  published  in  1645,  expostu- 
lates smartly  with  the  licenser,  as  well  as  handles 
very  roughly  the  nameless  author.  And  these 
provocations,  I  suppose,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
make  him  such  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  to 
whom  he  had  before  distinguished  himself  a 
friend.  He  composed  likewise  tvro  of  his  sonneto  ' 
on  the  reception  his  book  of  Divorce  met  with,  hot 
the  latter  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  To  this 
account  it  may  be  added  from  Antony  Wood,  thai 
after  the  King's  restoration,  when  the  subject  of 
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divorce  was  under  consideration  with  the  Lords 
upon  the  account  of  John  Lord  Ross,  or  Roos,  his 
separation  from  his  wile  Anne  Pierpoint,  eldest 
daughter  to  Henrj,  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  he 
was  consulted  by  an  eminent  member  of  that 
House,  and  about  the  same  time  by  a  chief  officer 
of  state,  as  bMng  the  prime  person  who  was  know- 
ing in  that  affair. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controversy 
of  divorce,  he  was  not  so  totally  engaged  in  it,  but 
he  attended  to  other  things;  and  about  this  time 
published  his  Letter  of  Education  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  who  wrote  some  things  about  husbandry, 
and  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  which  passed  between  him 
and  the  famous  Mr.  Mede,  and  from  Sir  William 
Petty's  and  Pell  the'  mathematician's  writing  to 
him,  the  former  hii  Treatise  for  the  Advancement 
of  some  particular  parts  of  Learning,  and  the  lat- 
ter his  Idea  of  the  Mathematics,  as  well  as  from 
this  letter  of  our  author.  This  letter  of  our  au- 
thor has  usually  been  printed'  at  the  end  of  his 
poems,  and  is  as  I  may  say  the  theory  of  his  ovim 
practice;  and  by  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  education,  we  see  in  some  measure  the  method 
that  he  pursued  in  educating  his  own  pupils. 
And  in  1644,  he  published  his  Areopagitica,  or 
Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  to 
the  Parliament  of  England.  It  was  written  at 
the  desire  of  several  learned  men,  and  b  perhaps 
the  best  vindication  that  has  been  published  at 
any  time  or  in  any  language,  of  that  liberty  which 
is  the  basb  and  support  of  all  other  Hberties,  the 
liberty  of  the  press:  but  alas,  it  had  not  the  de- 
tired  effect;  for  the  Presbjrterians  were  as  fbnd  of 
•xercifflng  the  licensing  power,  when  they  got  it 
into  their  own  hands,  as  they  had  been  clamor^ 
ous  before  in  inveighing  against  it,  while  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  prelates.  And  Mr.  Toland  is 
mistaken  in  saying, "  that  such  was  the  effiact  of 
this  piece,  that  the  following  year  Mabol,  a  li- 
censer, offered  reasons  against  licensing;  and  at 
his  own  request  was  discharged  that  office."  For 
neither  was  the  licenser's  name  Mabol,  but  Gil- 
bert Mabbot;  neither  was  he  discharged  from  his 
office  till  May,  1649,  about  five  years  afterwards, 
though  probably  he  might  be  swayed  by  Milton's 
arguments,  as  every  ingenuous  person  must,  who 
peruses  and  considers  them.  And  in  1645,  was 
published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  Latin  and 
Enghsh,  the  principal  of  which  are  on  the  Morn- 
ing of  ChHst's  Nativity,  L'Allegro,  U  Penseroeo, 
Lycidas,  the  Mask,  Ac.  &e.:  and  if  he  had  left 
no  other  monuments  of  his  poetical  genius  behind 
him,  these  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 

But  without  doubt  his  Doctrine  of  Divorce  and 
(he  maintenance  of  it  principally  engaged  his 
thoughts  at  this  period;  tatd  whether  oth^  were 


convinced  or  not  at  his  arguments,  he  wasceitaiiu 
ly  convinced  himself  that  he  was  in  the  fight ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  it  he  determined  to  marry  again,  and 
made  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  great  wit 
and  beauty,  one  of  the  daoghtefs  of  Dr.  Davis. 
But  intell^nce  of  this  coming  to  his  wife,  and 
the  then  declining  state  of  the  Ring's  cause,  and 
consequently  of  the  cifcnmstanoes  of  Justice  Pow- 
ell's family,  caused  them  to  set  all  engines  on  work 
to  restore  the  wife  again  to  her  husband.  And 
his  friends  too  for  difterent  reasons  seem  to  havft 
been  as  dearous  of  bringing  about  a  reoonciliatioik 
as  Iter's,  and  thb  method  of  e^cting  it  was  oob- 
oerted  between  them.  He  had  a  relation,  ona 
Blackborough,  living  in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin's 
Le  Chrand,  whom  he  often  visited;  and  one  day 
when  he  was  visiting  there,  it  was  contrived  that 
the  wifb  should  be  ready  in  another  room ;  and  as 
he  was  thinking  of  nothing  less,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  her,  whom  he  had  expected  never  to  hava 
seen  any  more,  fklling  dovhi  upon  her  knees  at  his 
feet,  and  imploring  his  forgiveness  with  tears.  At 
first  he  showed  some  signs  of  aversion,  but  be  con- 
tinued not  long  inexorable;  his  wife^  intreotieSy 
and  the  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
wrought  upon  his  generous  nature,  and  procured 
a  happy  reconciliation  with  an  act  of  oblivion  of 
all  that  was  past  But  he  did  not  take  his  wife 
home  immediately;  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
remain  at  a  friend's,  till  the  house  that  he  had 
newly  taken  was  fitted  for  their  reception;  for 
some  other  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  having 
observed  the  great  success  of  his  method  of  educa- 
tion, had  recommended  their  sons  to  his'care;  and 
his  house  in  Alderagate-street  not  being  large 
enough,  he  had  taken  a  larger  in  Barbican:  and 
till  this  could  be  got  ready,  the  place  pitched  upon 
for  his  wife's  abode  was  the  widow  Webber's  house 
in  St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  whose  second  daugh- 
ter had  been  married  to  the  other  brother  many 
years  before.  The  part  that  Milton  acted  in  this 
whole  affair,  showed  plainly  that  he  had  a  spirit 
capable  of  the  strongest  resentment,  but  yet  more 
inclinable  to  pity  and  forgiveness:  and  neither  in 
this  was  any  injury  done  to  the  other  lady,  whom 
he  was  courting,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways averse  firom  the  motion,  not  daring  I  suppose 
to  venture  in  marriage  with  a  man  who  was  known 
to  have  a  wife  still  I'ving.  He  might  not  think 
himself  too  at  liberty  as  before,  while  lus  wife  con- 
tinued obstinate;  for  his  most  plausible  argument 
for  divorce  proceeds  upon  a  suppositbn,  that  the 
thing  be  done  with  mutual  consent 

After  his  wife's  return  his  family  was  increased 
not  only  with  children,  but  also  with  his  wife's  re- 
latbns,  her  father  and  mother,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  coming  to  live  with  him  in  the  general  die* 
tress  and  ruin  of  the  royal  party:  and  he  was  so 
I  far  ^m  resenting  their  former  ill  treatment  of  hii% 
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thai  lie  gcnerousl  J  pcotected  them,  and  entertained 
fliem  Tery  hoepitahlj,  till  their  affairs  were  accom- 
modated through  his  intermt  with  the  prevailing 
taction.  And  then  upon  their  removal,  and  the 
death  of  his  own  father,  his  house  looked  again 
Vke  the  house  of  the  Muses;  but  his  studies  had 
fike  to  hav«  been  interrupted  by  a  call  to  public 
far  about  this  time  there  was  a  design 


charged  the  business  of  his  office  a  very  little  time, 
before  ho  was  called  to  a  worii  of  another  kind. 
For  soon  after  the  king's  death  was  published  a 
book  under  his  name,  entitled  Eaum  haifixau,  or  tha 
Royal  Image:  and  this  book,  like  Cesar's  last 
will,  making  a  deeper  impression,  and  exciting 
greater  commiseratbn  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
than  the  king  himself  did  while  alive,  Milton  was 
of  constituting  him  Adjutant  Greneral  in  the  army  ordered  to  prepare  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
midcr  Sir  William  Waller;  but  the  new  modelling  published  by  authority,  and  entitled  Euumtkn^Citt 
of  tha  army  soon  following,  that  design  was  laid  or  the  Image-breaker,  the  famous  surname  of  many 

aade.     And  not  long  after,  hb  great  house  in  Bar-  ^i— i' ——— —  --»>^  :- *i.-: •        •    .  .,  . 

bican  bong  now  too  large  for  his  family,  he  quit- 
ted it  for  a  smaller  in  High  Holbom,  which  open- 


Ghreek  emperors,  who,  in  their  zeal  against  idola- 
try, broke  all  superstitious  images  to  |neces    This 
piece  was  translated  into  French ;  and  two  replies 
ed  backward  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  to  it  were  published,  one  in  1651,  and  the  other  in 


prosecuted  his  studies  till  the  King^s  trial  and 
death,  when  the  Presbyterians  declaiming  tragi- 
cally against  the  King's  execution,  and  averting 
that  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  provoked 
him  to  write  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
proving  that  it  is  lawful  to  call  a  tyrant  to  account 


and  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  and  that  they  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia:  and  it  is  said,  that  this 


who  of  late  so  much  blame  deposing  are  the  men 
who  did  it  themselves:  and  he  pubUshed  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1649,  to  satisfy  and  com- 
pose the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  long  after  this 
he  wrote  his  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace 


1692,  upon  the  reprinting  of  Milton's  book  at 
Amsterdam.  In  this  controversy  a  heavy  charge 
has  been  alleged  against  Milton.  Some  editions 
of  the  king's  book  have  certain  prayers  added  at 
the  end,  and  among  them  a  prayer  in  time  of  cap- 
tivity, which  is  taken  from  that  of  Pamela  in  Sir 


prayer  was  added  by  the  contrivance  and  artifice 
of  Milton,  who,  together  with  Bradshaw,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  printer  to  insert  it,  that  firora  thence 
he  might  take  occasion  to  bring  a  scandal  upon 
the  king,  and  to  blast  the  reputation  of  his  book. 


between  the  Eari  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels,  as  he  has  attempted  to  do  in  the  first  section  of  his 
And  in  these  and  all  his  writings,  whatever  others  answer.    This  fact  is  related  chiefly  upon  the  au- 


of  difiSsrent  parties  may  think,  he  thought  himself 
an  advocate  for  true  liberty,  for  ecclesiastical  liber- 
ty in  his  treatises  against  the  bishops,  for  domestic 


thority  of  Heniy  Hills  the  printer,  who  had  fre- 
quently affirmed  it  to  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Bernard, 
his  physicians,  as  they  themselves  have  testified. 


liberty  in  his  books  of  divorce,  and  for  civil  liberty  But  Hills  was  not  himself  the  printer,  who  was 
in  his  writings  against  the  king  in  defence  of  the  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and  consequently  he 


parliament  and  people  of  England. 


could  have  the  story  only  from  hearsay:    and 


After  this  he  retired  agam  to  his  private  stucfies; '  though  he  was  Cromwell's  printer,  yet  afterwards 
and  thinking  that  he  had  leisure  enough  for  such  he  turned  papist  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  in  order 
a  work,  he  appfied  himself  to  the  writing  of  a  His-  to  be  that  King's  printer,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
tory  of  England,  which  be  intended  to  deduce  that  he  used  to  relate  this  story;  so  that  I  think,  little 
from  the  earliest  accounts  down  to  his  own  times:  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony.  And  indeed  I  can 
and  he  had  finished  four  books  of  it,  when  neither!  not  but  hope,  and  believe,  that  Milton  had  a  soul 
ecmrting  nor  expecting  any  such  preferment,  he '  above  being  guflty  of  so  mean  an  action,  to  serve 
was  invited  by  the  Coundl  of  State  to  be  their  so  mean  a  purpose;  and  there  is  as  little  reason  for 
Latin  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  And  he  served  fixing  it  upon  him,  as  he  had  to  traduce  the  king 
in  the  same  capacity  under  Oliver,  and  Richard,  for  profaning  the  duty  of  pmyer  "  with  the  poUot- 
and  the  Rump,  tiU  the  Restoration ;  and  without  ed  trash  of  Romances."  For  there  are  not  many 
doubt  a  better  Latin  pen  could  not  have  been  found  finer  prayers  in  the  best  books  of  devotion;  and 
in  the  kingdom.  For  the  Republic  and  Cromwell  the  king  might  as  lawfblly  borrow  and  apply  it  to 
scorned  to  pay  that  tribute  to  any  foreign  Prince, !  his  own  occasions,  as  the  Apostle  might  make 
which  is  usually  paid  to  the  French  king,  of  ma-  quotations  from  Heathen  poems  and  plays :  and  it 
naging  their  affidis  in  his  language;  they  thought  became  Milton  the  least  of  all  men  to  bring  such 
it  an  indignity  and  meanness  to  which  this  or  any  an  accusation  against  the  king,  as  he  was  himself 
free  nation  ought  not  to  submit ;  and  took  a  noble  particularly  fond  of  reading  romances,  and  hat 
resolution  neither  to  write  any  lettersto  any  foreign  made  use  of  them  in  some  of  the  best  and  latest 
states,  nor  to  reeeive  any  answers  from  them,  but  of  his  writings. 


In  the  Latin  tongue,  whidi  waa  common  to  them 

an. 


But  his  most  celebrated  woHl  in  prose  Is  ?iis  De- 
fence of  the  people  of  England  against  Salmasiui^ 
But  it  was  not  only  in  foreign  d^patches  that  Defensb  pro  populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii 
the  gofenmwnt  made  use  of  his  pen.   He  had  dis-l  Anonymi,  alias  Salmasia,  Defensioiiem  Regiam. 

B 
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Salmasius,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  sacceeded  the 
famous  Scaliger  as  honorary  Professor  of  the  uni- 
vendty  of  Leyden,  and  bad  gedncd  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  Plinian  Exercitations  on  SoUnus,  and 
by  his  critical  remarks  on  several  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  consummate  scholars  of  that 
age :  and  is  commended  by  Milton  hinuelf  in  his 
Reason  of  Church  Qovernroent,  and  called  the 
learned  Saknasius.    And  besides  his  great  learn- 
ing he  had  extraordinary  talents  in  railing.  "  This 
prince  of  schdam,  as  somebody  said  of  him,  seemed 
to  have  erected  his  throne  upon  a  heap  of  stones, 
that  he  might  have  them  at  hand  to  throw  at  every 
one's  head  iwho  passed  by."    He  was,  therefore, 
courted  by  Charles  II,  as  the  most  able  man  to 
write  a  defence  of  the  late  king,  his  father,  and  to 
traduce  his  adversaries,  and  a  hundred  Jacobuses 
were  given  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  book  was 
published  in  1649,  with  this  title,  Defensio  Regia 
pro  Carolo  I.  ad  Carolum  II.    No  sooner  did  this 
book  appear  in  England,  but  the  Council  of  State 
unanimously  appointed  Milton,  who  was  then  pre- 
sent, to  answer  it :  and  he  performed  the  task  vrith 
amazing  spirit  and  vigour,  though  his  health  at 
that  time  was  such,  that  he  could  hardly  endure 
the  fatigue  of  writing,  and  being  weak  in  body  he 
was  forced  to  write  by  piece- meal,  and  to  break  off 
almost  every  hour,  as  he  says  himself  in  the  intro- 
duction.   This  necessarily  occasioned  some  delay, 
so  that  his  Defence  of  the  people  of  England  was 
not  made  public  tUl  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1651 :  and  they  who  can  not  read  the  original,  may 
yet  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  English  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Washington,  of  the  Temple,  which 
was  printed  in  1692,  and  is  inserted  among  Mil- 
ton's works  in  the  two  last  editions.   It  was  some- 
what extraordinary,  that  Salmasius,  a  pensioner 
to  a  republic,  should  pretend  to  write  a  defence  of 
monarchy,  but  the  States  showed  their  disappro- 
bation by  publicly  condemning  his  book,  and  or- 
dering it  to  be  suppressed.    And,  on  the  other 
hand,  Milton's  book  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and  at 
Toulouse,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman; 
but  this  served  only  to  procure  it  the  more  readers: 
it  was  read  and  talked  of  every  where,  and  even 
they  who  were  of  different  principles,  yet  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  good  defender 
of  a  bad  cause ;  and  Salmaaius's  book  underwent 
only  one  impression,  while  this  of  Milton  passed 
through  several  editions.   On  the  first  appearance 
of  it,  he  was  visited  or  invited  by  all  the  foreign 
ministers  at  London,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
crowned  heads;  and  was  particularly  honoured 
and  esteemed  by  Adrian  Paaw,  ambassador  from 
the  States  of  Holland.    He  was  likewise  highly 
complimented  by  letters  from  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  persons  in  France  and  Germany ;  and 
Leonard  PhilaraS|  an  Athenian  bom,  and  ambas- 


sador from  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  the  French  king, 
wrote  a  fine  encomium  of  his  Defence,  and  sent 
him  his  picture,  as  appears  from  Milton's  Letter 
to  Philaras,  di^ed  at  London,  in  June,  1652.  And 
what  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  work 
was  highly  applauded  by  those,  who  had  desired 
him  to  undertake  it ;  and  they  made  him  a  present 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  which,  in  those  days  of  fru- 
gality, was  reckoned  no  inconsiderate  reward  for 
his  performance.  But  the  case  was  far  otherwise 
with  Salmasius.  He  was  then  in  high  favour  at 
the  court  of  Christina,  Clueen  of  Sweden,  who 
had  invited  thither  several  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  all  countries :  but  when  Milton's  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England  was  brought  to  Sweden, 
and  was  read  to  the  Clueen  at  her  own  dcsiro,  he 
sunk  immediately  in  her  esteem,  and  the  opinion 
of  every  body;  and  though  he  talked  big  at  first, 
and  vowed  the  destruction  of  Milton  and  the  Par- 
liament, yet  finding  that  he  was  looked  upon  with 
coldness,  he  thought  proper  to  take  leave  of  the 
court ;  and  he  who  came  in  honour,  was  dismissed 
with  contempt.  He  died  some  time  afterwards  at 
Spa,  in  Germany,  and,  it  is  said,  more  of  a  broken 
heart  than  of  any  distemper,  leaving  a  posthumous 
reply  to  Milton,  which  was  not  published  till  after 
the  Restoration,  and  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II. 
by  his  son  Claudius;  but  it  has  done  no  great  ho* 
nour  to  his  memory,  abounding  with  abuse  much 
more  than  argument  ^ 

Isaac  Vossius  was  at  Stockholm,  when  Milton's 
book  was  brought  thither,  and  in  some  of  his  let- 
ters to  Nicholas  Heinsius,  published  by  Professor 
Burman  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Sylloge  Epistola- 
rum,  he  says,  that  he  had  the  only  copy  of  Milton's 
book,  that  the  Gtueen  borrowed  it  of  him,  and  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  conmiended  Mil- 
ton's wit  and  manner  of  writing  in  the  presence 
of  several  persons,  and  that  Salmasius  was  very 
angry,  and  very  busy  in  preparing  his  answer, 
wherein  he  abused  Milton  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  vilest  catamites  in  Italy,  and  also  criticised 
his  Latin  poems.  Heinsius  writes  again  to  Vos- 
sius from  Holland,  that  he  wondered  that  only  one 
copy  of  Milton's  book  was  brought  to  Stockholm, 
when  three  were  sent  thither,  one  to  the  Clueen, 
another  to  Vossius  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
third  to  Salmasius ;  that  the  book  was  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  there  had  been  four  editions  in 
a  few  months  besides  the  English  one;  that  a 
Dutch  translation  was  handed  about,  and  a  Frencfi 
one  was  expected.  And  afterwards  he  writes  from 
Venice,  that  Qolstcnius  had  lent  him  Milton's 
Latin  poems;  that  they  were  nothing,  compared 
with  the  elegance  of  his  Apology ;  that  he  had 
offended  fr^uently  against  prosody,  and  here  was 
a  great  opening  for  Salmasius' criticism:  but  as  to 
Milton's  having  been  a  catamite  in  Italy,  he  says^ 
that  it  was  a  mere  calumny;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
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XV 


wu  disliked  bj  the  Italians,  for  the  severity  of  his 
manners,  and  for  the  freedom  of  his  discourses 
tg«inst  popery.    And  in  others  of  his  letters  to 


and  there  hie  third  child,  a  son  was  bom,  and 
named  John,  who  through  the  ill  usage  or  bad 
constitutbn  of  the  nurse  died  an  infant.    His  own 


Vocssxus  and  to  J.  Fr.  Gronovius  from  Holland,  health  was  too  greatly  impaired;  and  for  the  be- 
Beinsius  mentions  how  angry  Salmasius  was  with  nefit  of  the  air,  he  removed  from  his  apartment  in 
him  ibr  commending  Milton's  book,  and  says  that  Scotland- Yard  to  a  house  in  Petty-France  West* 
Graswinkelios  had  written  something  against  Mil-  minster,  which  was  next  door  to  Lord  Scuda- 
ton,  which  was  to  hare  been  printed  by  Elzever,  more's,  and  opened  into  St.  James'  Park ;  and 


but  it  was  suppressed  by  public  authority. 


there  he  remained  eight  years,  from  the  year  1653 


The  finrt  reply  that  appeared  was  published  in  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  King's  restoration. 
1G51,  and  entitled  an  Apology  for  the  king  and ,  In  this  house  he  had  not  been  settled  long,  before 
people,  &c  Apologia  pro  rege  et  populo  Angli-  his  drat  wife  died  in  child-bed ;  and  his  condition 
cano  contra  Johannis  Polipragmatici  (alias  Mil-  requiring  some  care  and  attendance,  he  was  easily 
toni  Angli)   Defensionem  destructivam  regis  ct  induced  after  a  proper  interval  of  time  to  marry  a 


populi  Anglican!.  It  is  not  known,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  piece.  Some  attribute  it  to  one  Ja- 
nus, a  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  othere  to  Dr. 
John  Bramhall,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Derry, 
and  was  made  Primate  of  Ireland  after  the  restora- 
tion: but  it  is  utterly  improbable,  that  so  mean  a 
performance,  written  in  such  barbarous  Latin,  and 


second,  who  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Captain 
Woodcock,  of  Hackney :  and  she  too  died  in  child- 
bed within  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  her 
child,  who  was  a  daughter,  died  in  a  month  after 
her;  and  her  husband  has  done  honour  to  her 
memory  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 

Two  or  three  years  before  thb  second  marriage 


BO  full  of  solecisms,  should  come  from  the  hands  he  had  totally  lost  his  sight.  And  his  enemies 
ci  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities  and ,  triumphed  in  his  blindness,  and  imputed  it  as  a 
learning.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  Mil-  judgment  upon  him  for  writing  against  the  King: 
ton  did  not  thinJc  it  worth  his  while  to  animadvert  but  his  sight  hod  been  decaying  several  years  be- 
opon  it  himself,  but  employed  the  younger  of  his  fore,  through  his  close  application  to  study,  and 
nephews  to  answer  it;  but  he  supervised  and  cor-  the  frequent  headaches  to  which  he  had  been 
Te^ed  the  answer  so  much  before  it  went  to  the  subject  from  his  childhood,  and  his  continual  tarn- 
picas,  that  it  may  in  a  manner  be  called  his  own.  pering  with  physic,  which  perhaps  was  more  pcr- 
It  came  forth  in  1652  under  this  title,  Johannis '  nicious  than  all  the  rest:  and  he  himself  has  in- 
Philippi  Angli  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  anony-  formed  us  in  his  second  Defence,  that  when  he 
micQjusdam  tcncbrionis  pro  rege  et  popuk)  An-  was  appointed  by  authority  to  write  his  Defence 
glicano  infantissimam ;  and  it  is  printed  with  of  the  people  against  Salmasius,  he  had  ahnost 
Milton's  works;  and  throughout  the  whole  Mr.  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  physicians  de- 
Philips  treats  Bishop  Bramhall  with  great  severity  |  dared  to  him,  that  if  he  undertook  that  work,  he 
as  the  author  of  the  Apology,  thinking  probably  would  also  lose  the  sight  of  the  other:  but  he  was 
that  so  considerable  an  adversary  would  make  the  nothing  discouraged,  and  chose  rather  to  lose  both 


answer  more  considerable. 

Sir  Robert  Fiimer  likewise  pubtished  some  ani- 
madveruons  upon  Milton's  Defence  of  the  people. 


his  eyes  than  desert  what  he  thought  his  duty.  It 
was  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  that  he  lost  first:  and 
at  the  desire  of  his  friend  Leonard  Philaras,  the 


m  a  piece  printed  in  1652,  and  entitled  Obscrva-  Duke  of  Parma's  minister  at  Paris,  he  sent  him  a 
tions  concerning  the  original  of  government,  upon  particular  account  of  his  case,  and  of  the  manner 
Mr.  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  Mr.  Milton  against  Sal-  of  his  growuig  blind,  for  liim  to  consult  Thevenot 
mtflios,  and  Hugo  Grotius  de  Jure  belli:  but  I  do  the  physician,  who  was  reckoned  famous  in  cases 
not  find  that  Milton  or  any  of  his  friends  took  any  of  the  eyes.  The  letter  is  the  fifteenth  of  his  fami- 
notioe  of  it;  but  Milton's  quarrel  was  afterwards  liar  epistles,  is  dated  September  28th,  1654;  and 
sufficiently  avenged  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  wrote  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Richardson. 


against  Sir  Robert  Filmcr's  principles  of  govern- 
ment, more  I  suppose  in  condescension  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  than  out  of  any  regard  to  the 
weight  or  importance  of  Filmcr's  arguments. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton,  when  he  was  first 
made  Latin  Secretary,  removed  from  lus  house  in 


"  Since  you  advise  me  not  to  fling  away  all 
hopes  of  recovering  my  sight,  for  that  you  have  a 
friend  at  Paris,  Thevenot  the  physician,  particu- 
larly famous  for  the  eyes,  whom  you  ofler  to  con- 
sult in  my  behalf  if  you  receive  from  me  an  account 


High  Holbom  to  be  nearer  Whitehall:  and  for  by  which  he  may  judge  of  the  causes  and  symp- 
•omc  time  he  had  lodgings  atone  Thomson's,  next  toms  of  my  disease,  1  will  do  what  you  advice  me 
door  to  the  Bull-head  tavern  at  Charing  Cross. 'to,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  refuse  any  assistance 
opening  into  Spring-garden,  till  the  apartment, '  that  is  offered,  perhaps  from  God. 
appointed  for  him  in  Scotland-Yard,  could  be  got  "  I  tliink  it  is  about  ten  years,  more  or  less,  since 
KBady  ibr  his  reception.   He  then  removed  thither;  1  began  to  perceive  that  my  eye-sight  grew  weak 
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and  dim,  and  at  the  same  time  my  spleen  and  immoderately  addicted  to  women,  haaty,  amfai- 
bowels  to  be  oppressed  and  troubled  with  flatus;  tious,  full  of  himself  and  his  own  performances, 
and  in  the  morning  when  I  began  to  read,  accord- '  and  satirical  upon  all  others.  He  was  however 
ing  to  custom,  my  eyes  grew  painful  immediately,  esteemed  oik  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  that 
and  to  refuse  reading,  but  were  refreshed  alter  a  age  among  the  Protestants;  but  as  Monsiem 
moderate  exercise  of  the  body.  A  certain  iris  be-  Bayle  observes,  his  diief  talent  must  have  conaist- 
gan  to  surround  the  light  of  the  candle  if  I  looked  ed  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  delivery,  or  in  those 
at  it;  soon  after  which,  on  the  left  part  of  the  left  sallies  of  imagination  and  quaint  turns  and  alio- 
eye  (for  that  was  some  years  sooner  clouded)  a  sions,  whereof  tus  sermons  are  full;  for  they  retain 
mist  arose  which  hid  every  thing  on  that  side ;  and  not  those  charms  in  reading,  which  they  were  said 
looking  forward  if  I  shut  my  right  eye,  objects  ap-  to  have  formerly  in  the  pulpit.  Against  this  man, 
peared  smaller.  My  other  eye  also,  for  these  last  therefore,  as  the  reputed  author  of  Regii  sanguinis 
three  years,  failing  by  degrees,  some  months  before  ^Clamor,  &c.,  Milton  published  by  authority  his 
all  sight  was  abolislied,  things  which  I  looked  upon  Second  Defence  of  the  people  of  England,  Defen- 
seemed  to  swim  to  the  right  and  left;  certain  in-  sio  Secunda  pro  populo  Anglicauo,  in  1654,  and 
verate  vapours  seem  to  possess  my  forehead  and  treats  Moms  with  such  severity  as  nothing  C(mki> 
temples,  which  after  meat  especially,  quite  to  eve-  have  excused,  if  he  had  not  been  provoked  to  it 
ning,  generally,  urge  and  depress  ray  eyes  with  a  by  so  much  abuse  poured  upon  himself  Thero 
sleepy  heaviness.  Nor  would  I  omit  that  whilst  is  one  piece  of  his  wit,  which  had  been  published 
there  was  as  yet  some  remainder  of  sight,  1  no  before  in  the  newspapers  at  London,  a  distich 
sooner  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  turned  on  my  upon  Morus  for  getting  Pontia  the  maid-servant 
side,  but  a  copious  light  dazzled  out  of  my  shut  of  his  friend  Salmasius  with  child. 


eyes;  and  as  my  sight  diministicd  every  day,  co- 
lours gradually  more  obscure  flashed  out  with  ve 


Galli  ex  concubiui  gravidaiu  te,  Pontia,  Mori 
Quia  bene  moratam  morigeramque  neget  t 


hemence;  but  now  that  the  lucid  is  in  a  manner  Upon  this  Morus  pubUshed  his  Fides  Publica  in 
wholly  extinct,  a  direct  blackness,  or  else  spotted,  answer  to  Milton,  in  which  he  inserted  several 
and,  as  it  were,  woven  with  ash-colour,  is  used  to  testimonies  of  liis  orthodoxy  and  morals,  signed  by 
pour  itself  in.  Nevertheless  the  constant  and  the  consistories,  academies,  synods,  and  niagi«- 
settlcd  darkness  that  is  before  me  as  well  by  night  trates  of  the  places  where  he  had  Uved ;  and  disown- 
as  by  day,  seems  nearer  to  the  whitish  than  the ,  ed  his  being  the  author  of  the  book  imputed  to 
bUckish ;  and  the  eye  rolling  itself  a  Uttle,  seems  him,  and  appealed  to  two  gentlemen  of  great  credit 
to  admit  I  know  not  what  little  smalluess  of  light  with  the  Parliament  party,  who  knew  the  real 


as  through  a  chink." 
But  it  does  not  appear  what  answer  he  received; 


author.  TMs  brought  Du  Moulin,  who  was  then 
in  England,  into  great  danger;  but  the  govern* 
ment  suffered  him  to  escape  with  impunity,  rather 


we  may  presume,  none  that  administered  any  re-  tlian  they  would  publicly  contradict  the  great  pa- 
lief  His  bUndness  however  did  not  disable  him  tron  of  their  cause.  For  he  still  persisted  in  his 
entirely  from  performing  the  business  of  his  ofBce.  accusation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  good  in 
An  assistant  was  allowed  him,  and  his  salary  as  his  Defence  of  himself,  Autoris  pro  se  Defensio, 
secretary  still  continued  to  him.  which  was  published  in  1655,  wherein  he  opposed 


And  there  was  farther  occasion  for  his  service 
besides  dictating  of  letters.  For  the  controversy 
with  Salmasius  did  not  die  with  him,  and  there 
was  published  at  the  Hague,  in  1652,  a  book  en- 


to  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  Morus  other  testi- 
monies against  him ;  and  Moms  repUed  no  more. 
After  this  controversy  was  ended,  he  was  at 
leisure  again  to  pursue  his  own  private  studies^ 


titled  the  Cry  of  the  King's  Blood,  &c.,  Regii  san-  which  were  the  History  of  England  before  men- 
guinis  Clamor  ad  caelum  adversus  Parricidas  An-  itioned,  and  a  new  Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  tongue^ 
glicanos.  The  true  author  of  this  book  was  Peter  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  that  by  Robert 
du  Moulin,  the  younger,  who  was  afterwards  pre-  Stephens;  a  work  which  he  had  been  long  col- 
bendary  of  Canterbury:  and  he  transmitted  his.lecting  from  the  l)est  and  purest  Latin  authors, 
papers  to  Salmasius;  and  Salmasius  intrusted  and  continued  at  times  almost  to  his  dying  day: 
them  to  the  care  of  Alexander  Moms,  a  French  ibut  his  papers  were  left  so  confused  and  imper- 
minister;  and  Morus  published  them  with  a  dedi-  feet,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  press, 
cation  to  King  Charles  II.  m  the  name  of  Adrian  though  great  use  was  made  of  them  by  the  com- 
Ulac,  the  printer,  from  whence  he  came  to  be  re-  pilers  of  the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  printed  in 
puted  the  author  of  the  whole.  This  Morus  was  1693.  These  papers  are  said  to  have  consisted 
the  son  of  a  learned  Scotsman,  who  was  president  ^of  three  large  volumes  in  folio;  and  it  is  a  great 
of  the  college,  which  the  Protestants  had  formerly  pity  that  they  are  lost,  and  no  account  is  given 
at  Castret  in  Languedoc;  and  he  is  said  to  have  what  is  become  of  the  manuscript  It  is  oommonly 
been  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  disposition,  and  .said  too  that  at  this  time  he  began  his  &mous 
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poem  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  it  is  ^rtain,  that  he 
waB  glad  to  be  released  firom  those  controversies, 
which  detained  him  so  lung  from  following  things 
■lore  agreeable  to  his  natural  genius  and  inclina- 
tion, though  he  was  far  from  ever  repenting  of  his 
writings  in  defence  of  liberty,  but  gloried  in  them 
to  the  last. 

The  only  interruption  now  of  his  private  stu- 
fies  was  the  business  of  his  office.  In  1655,  there 
was  published  in  Latin  a  writing  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the 
war  with  Spain:  and  this  piece  is  rightly  ad- 
judged to  our  author,  both  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar elegance  of  the  style,  and  because  it  was  his 
province  to  write  such  things  as  Latin  secretary; 
and  it  is  printed  among  his  other  prose  works  in 
the  last  edition.  And  for  the  same  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  famous  Latin  verses  to 
Christina,  Clueen  of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of 
Cromwell,  were  made  by  our  author  ratlier  than 
Andrew  Marvel.  In  those  days  they  had  admi- 
imUe  intelligence  in  the  secretary's  office;  and 
Mr.  Philips  relates  a  memorable  instance  or  two 
upon  his  own  knowledge.  The  Dutch  were  send- 
i^  a  plenipotentiary  to  England  to  treat  of  peace; 
but  the  emissaries  of  the  government  had  Uie  art 
to  procure  a  copy  of  his  instructbns  in  Holland, 
which  were  delivered  by  Milton  to  his  kinsman, 
who  was  then  with  him,  to  translate  them  for  the 
use  of  the  Council,  before  the  said  plenipotentiary 
had  taken  shipping  for  England;  and  an  answer 
to  all  that  he  had  in  charge  was  prepared,  and  lay 
ready  for  him  before  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
London.  Another  time  a  person  came  to  London 
with  a  very  sumptuous  train,  pretending  himself 
an  agent  from  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  then 
in  arms  against  Cardinal  Mazarine:  but  the  go- 
vernment suspecting  him,  set  their  instruments  to 
work  so  successfully,  that  in  a  few  days  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Paris,  that  he  was  a  spy 
employed  by  Charles  II.:  whereupon  the  very 
next  morning  Milton's  kinsman  was  sent  to  him 
with  an  order  of  Council,  commanding  him  to  de- 
part the  kingdom  within  three  days,  or  expect  the 
punishment  of  a  spy.  This  kinsman  was  in  all 
probability  Mr.  Philips  or  his  brother,  who  were 
Milton's  nephews,  and  lived  very  much  with  him, 
and  one  or  both  of  them  were  assistant  to  him  in 
his  office.  His  blindness  no  doubt  was  a  great 
hindrance  and  inconvenience  to  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, though  sometimes  a  political  use  might  be 
made  of  it;  as  men's  natural  infirmities  are  ofien 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  not  doing  what  they  have 
DO  great  inclination  to  do.  Thus  when  Crom- 
wdl,  as  we  may  collect  from  Whitlock,  for  some 
reasons  delayed  artfully  to  sign  the  treaty  oon- 
duded  with  Sweden,  and  the  Swedish  ambassa- 
dor made  frequent  complaints  of  it,  it  was  ex 


his  blindness,  proceeded  slower  in  business,  and 
had  not  yet  put  the  articles  of  the  treaty  into  Latin. 
Upon  which  the  ambassador  was  greatly  surprised, 
that  things  of  such  consequence  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  blind  man,  for  he  must  necessarily 
employ  an  amanuensis,  and  that  amanuensb 
might  divulge  the  articles;  and  said  that  it  was 
very  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  only  one  man 
in  England  who  could  write  Latin,  and  he  a 
blind  one.  But  his  bUndness  had  not  diminished, 
but  rather  increased  the  vigour  of  his  mind;  and 
his  state-letters  will  remain  as  authentic  memo- 
rials of  those  times,  to  be  admired  equally  by 
critics  and  politicians;  and  those  particularly  about 
the  suffi*riiigs  of  the  poor  Protestants  in  Piedmont, 
who  can  read  without  sensible  emotion  1  This 
was  a  subject  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  as  he 
was  an  utter  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  persecution; 
aud  among  his  sonnets  there  is  a  most  excellent 
one  upon  the  same  occasion. 

But  Oliver  Cromwell  bemg  dead,  and  the  go- 
vernment weak  and  unsettled  in  the  hands  of  Ri- 
chard and  the  Parliament,  he  thought  it  a  season- 
able time  to  ofier  his  advice  again  to  the  public ; 
and  in  1659  published  a  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  causes;  and  another  tract  entitled 
Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  Means  to  re- 
move Hirelings  out  of  the  Church;  both  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. And  after  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  some  statesman,  with  whom  he 
had  a  serious  discourse  the  night  before,  concern- 
ing the  ruptures  of  the  commonwealth;  and  ano- 
ther, as  it  is  supposed,  to  Oeneral  Monk,  being  a 
brief  delineation  of  a  free  commonwealth,  easy  to 
be  put  in  practice,  and  without  delay.  These  two 
pieces  were  communicated  in  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Toland  by  a  friend  who  a  little  after  Milton's 
death  had  them  from  his  nephew;  and  Mr.  To- 
land gave  them  to  be  printed  in  the  edition  of  our 
author's  prose-works  in  1698.  But  Milton,  still 
finding  that  affairs  were  every  day  tending  more 
and  more  to  the  subversion  of  the  conunonwealth, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  published 
his  Ready  and  Elasy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  excellence  thereof,  compared 
with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  readmit- 
ting kingship  in  this  nation.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Wood  that  ho  published  this  piece  in  Febru- 
ary 1659-60;  and  after  this  he  published  Brief 
Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon,  entitled,  The  Fear  of 
GKxl  and  the  King,  preached  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Griffith  at  Mercer's  Chapel,  March  25,  1660:  so 
bold  and  resolute  was  he  in  declaring  his  senti- 
ments to  the  last,  thinking  that  his  voice  was  tho 
voice  of  expiring  liberty. 

A  littie  before  the  King's  landing,  he  was  dis- 
charged firom  his  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  and  was 


CMed  to  him,  because  Mr.  Milton,  on  aocotmt  of  forced  to  leave  his  house  in  Petty  France,  where 
9  8b 
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he  had  lived  eight  years  with  great  reputation,  and 
had  been  viaited  by  all  foreigners  of  note,  who 
could  not  go  out  of  the  country  without  seeing  a 
man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  it  by  his  writings, 
and  whose  name  was  as  well  known  and  as  famous 
abroad  as  in  his  own  nation ;  and  by  several  per- 
sons of  quality  of  both  sexes,  particularly  the  pious 
and  virtuous  Lady  Ranclagh,  whose  son  for  some 
time  he  instructt'd,  the  same  who  was  paymaster 
of  the  forces  in  King  William's  time ;  and  by  many 
learned  and  ingenious  friends  and  acquaintance, 
particularly  Andrew  Marvel,  and  young  Laurence, 
son  to  the  President  of  Oliver's  Council,  to  whom 
be  has  inscribed  one  of  his  sonnets,  and  Marcha- 
mont  Needham,  the  writer  of  PoUticus,  and  above 
m1,  Cyriac  Skinner,  whom  he  has  honoured  with 
two  sonnets.     But  now  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
appear  any  longer  in  public,  so  that  by  the  advice 
of  some  who  wished  him  well  and  were  concerned 
for  bis  preservation,  he  6ed  for  shelter  to  a  friend's 
house  in  Bartholomew  Close,  near  West  Smith- 
field,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  worst  of  the 
storm  was  blown  over.     The  first  notice  that  we 
find  taken  of  him  was  on  Saturday  the  16th  of 
June,  1660,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  humbly 
moved  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  calling  in 
orMilton's  two  books,  his  Defence  of  the  People, 
and  Iconoclastes,  and  also  Goodwyn's  book  entitled 
the  Obstructors  of  Justice,  written  in  justification 
of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  to  order  them 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  proceed  by  way  of  indictment  or 
information  against  Milton  and  Groodwyn  in  re- 
spect of  their  books,  and  that  they  themselves 
should  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms  attending  the  House.  On  Wednesday,  June 
27th,  an  order  of  Council  was  made  agreeable  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  procla- 
mation against  Milton's  and  Goodwyn's  books; 
and  the  proclamation  was  issued  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust following,  wherein  it  was  said  that  the  au- 
thors had  fled  or  did  abscond:  and  on  Monday, 
August  27th,  Milton's  and  Goodwyn's  books  were 
burnt,  according  to  the  proclamation,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
On  Wednesday,  August  29th,  the  act  of  indem- 
nity was  pasted,  which  proved  more  favourable 
to  Milton  than  could  well  have  been  expected;  for 
though  John  Goodwyn  Clerk  was  excepted  among 
the  twenty  persons  who  were  to  have  penalties  in- 
flicted upon  them,  not  extending  to  life,  yet  Mil- 
ton was  not  excepUd  at  all,  and  consequently  was 
included  in  the  general  pardon.     We  find  indeed 
that  afterwards  he  was  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
atrarms;  but  the  time  when  he  was  taken  into 
custody  is  not  certain.     He  was  not  in  custody  on 
the  12th  of  September,  for  that  day  a  list  of  the 


prisoners  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms  wis 
read  in  the  House,  and  Milton  b  not  among  (.hem; 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  the  House  adjourn- 
ed to  the  6th  of  November.  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  after  the  act  or  indemnity  was  pass- 
ed, and  after  the  House  had  adjourned,  he  came 
out  of  his  concealment,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms  by  virtue  of 
the  former  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
we  can  not  find  that  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  At- 
torney Greneral,  nor  was  he  continued  in  custody 
very  long:  for  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  December, 
1660,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Milton  now  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms,  should  be  forthwith  released,  paying  hii 
fees;  and  on  Monday  the  17th  of  December,  a 
complaint  being  made  that  the  Serjeant-at-arma 
had  demanded  excessive  fees  for  his  imprisonment, 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  privileges  and 
electbns  to  examine  this  business,  and  to  call  Mr. 
Milton  and  the  Serjeant  before  them,  and  to  de- 
termine what  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the  Serjeant 
for  his  fees  in  this  case;  so  courageous  was  he  at 
all  times  in  defence  of  liberty  against  all  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  and  though  a  prisoner, 
would  yet  be  treated  like  a  freehom  Englishman. 
Thb  appears  to  be  the  matter  of  fact,  as  it  ipay  be 
collected  partly  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  partly  from  Kennet's  Historical 
Register:  and  the  clemency  of  the  government  was 
surely  very  great  towards  him,  considering  the 
nature  of  his  oftences;  for  though  he  was  not  one 
of  the  King's  judges  and  murderers,  yet  he  contri- 
buted more  to  murder  his  character  and  reputation 
than  any  of  them  all:  and  to  what  therefore  could 
it  be  owing,  that  he  was  treated  with  such  lenity, 
and  was  so  easily  pardoned?  It  is  certain,  there 
was  not  wanting  powerful  intercession  for  him 
both  in  Council  and  in  Parliament.  It  is  said 
that  Secretary  Morrice  and  Sir  Thomas  Clargia 
greatly  favoured  him,  and  exerted  their  interest 
in  his  behalf;  and  his  old  friend  Andrew  Marvel, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  formed  a  consi- 
derable party  for  him  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  neither  was  Charles  the  Second  (as  Toland 
says)  such  an  enemy  to  the  Muses,  ad  to  require 
his  destruction.  But  the  principal  instrument  in 
obtaining  Milton's  pardon  was  Sir  William  Da- 
venant,  out  of  gratitude  for  Milton's  having  pro- 
cured his  release,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1650.  It  was  life  for  life.  Davenant  had  been 
saved  by  Milton's  interest,  and  in  return  Milton 
was  saved  at'Davenant's  intercession.  This  story 
Mr.  Richardson  relates  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pope;  and  Mr.  Pope  had  it  firom  Betterton  the 
famous  actor,  who  was  first  brought  upon  the 
stage  and  patronised  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
and  might  therefore  derive  the  knowledge  of  this 
transaction  from  the  fountain. 
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liilton  having  thus  obtained  his  pardon,  and 
being  set  at  liberty  again,  took  a  home  in  Holbom, 
near  Red  Lion  Fields ;  but  he  removed  soon  into 
Jewen  street,  near  Aldersgate  street,  and  while  he 
tired  there,  being  in  his  53d  or  54th  year,  and  blind 
uid  infirm,  and  wanting  somebody  better  than 
servants  to  attend  and  look  after  him,  he  employ- 
ed his  fiiend  Dr.  Paget  to  choose  a  proper  consort 
ix  him ;  and  at  his  recommendation  married  his 
tiuid  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a  gentleman's 
fiuniiy  in  Cheshire,  and  related  to  Dr.  Paget.  It 
u  tajid  that  an  ofl^  was  made  to  Milton,  as  well 
as  to  Thorloe,  of  holding  the  same  place  of  Secre- 
tary onder  the  king,  which  he  had  discharged  with 
m  much  integrity  and  ability  under  Cromwell ;  but 
he  persisted  in  refusing  it,  though  the  wife  pressed 
his  compliance.  "Thou  art  in  the  right,"  said 
he;  "you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your 
coach ;  lor  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest 
man."  What  is  more  certain  is,  that  in  1661  he 
published  his  Accedence  commenced  Grammar, 
and  a  tract  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  entitled,  Apho- 
ntam  of  State ;  as  in  1658  he  had  published  ano- 
ther piece  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  entitled.  The 
Cabinet  Council  discabinated,  which  he  printed 
fiom  a  manuscript,  that  had  lain  many  years  in 
^  hands,  and  was  given  him  for  a  true  copy  by 
a  learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected  se- 
veral such  pieces :  an  evident  sign,  that  he  thought 
it  DO  mean  employment,  nor  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  genius,  to  be  an  editor  of  the  works  of  great 
authora.  It  was  while  he  Hved  in  Jewen  street, 
that  Elwood,  the  quaker,  (as  we  learn  from  the 
history  of  his  life  written  by  his  own  hand)  was 
int  introduced  to  read  to  him ;  for  having  wholly 
kst  his  sight,  he  kept  always  somebody  or  other  to 
perform  that  office,  and  usually  the  son  of  some 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  took  in 
kindness,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  improve 
him  in  his  learning.  EUwood  was  recommended 
to  him  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  went  to  his  house  every 
afternoon,  except  Sunday,  and  read  to  him  such 
hooks  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  Milton  thought  pro- 
per. And  Milton  told  him,  that  if  he  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners  either  abroad  or  at  home,  he  must  learn 
the  foreign  pronunciation  j  and  he  instructed  him 
how  to  read  accordingly.  And  having  a  curious 
^  he  understood  by  my  tone,  says  Elwood,  when 
I  oxtdcrstood  what  I  read,  and  when  1  did  not ; 
and  he  would  stop  me,  and  examine  me,  and  open 
the  most  difficult  passages  to  me.  But  it  was  not 
kmg  after  his  third  marriage,  that  he  left  Jewen 
i*ieet,  and  removed  to  a  house  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields :  and  this  was 
ha  last  stage  in  this  world ;  he  continued  longer 
in  this  house  than  he  had  done  in  any  other,  and 
fived  here  to  hi«i  dying  da? :  only  when  the  plague 


began  to  rage  in  London  in  1665,  he  removed  to 
a  small  house  at  St.  Giles  Chalibnt,  in  Bucking- 
hamsliire,  which  Elwood  had  taken  for  him  and 
his  family;  and  there  he  remained  during  thai 
dreadful  calamity ;  but  after  the  sickness  was  over, 
and  the  city  was  cleansed  and  made  safely  habitat 
ble  again,  he  returned  to  his  house  in  London. 

His  great  work  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  princi- 
pally engaged  his  thoughts  for  some  years  past, 
and  was  now  completed.  It  is  probable,  that  hit 
first  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem  was  owing  to 
his  conversations  at  Naples  with  the  Marquis  of 
Villa,  about  Tasso,  and  his  famous  poem  of  the 
Delivery  of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  a  copy  of  verses 
presented  to  that  nobleman  before  he  left  Naplei^ 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  fixing  up<m  king  Ar- 
thur for  his  hero.  And  in  an  eclogue,  made  soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  upon  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  school-fellow  Deodati,  he  proposed  the 
same  design  and  the  same  subject,  and  declared 
his  ambition  of  writing  something  in  his  native 
language,  which  might  render  his  name  illustrious 
in  these  islands,  though  he  should  be  obscure  and 
inglorious  to  the  rest  of  the  worid.  And  in  other 
parts  of  his  works,  after  he  had  engaged  in  the 
controversies  of  the  times,  he  still  promised  to  pro- 
duce some  noble  poem  or  other  at  a  fitter  season ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  then  determined 
upon  the  subject,  and  king  Arthur  had  another 
fate,  being  reserved  for  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  The  first  hint  of  Paradise  Lost  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  tragedy ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  first  designed  it  a  tragedy 
himself,  and  there  are  several  plans  of  it  in  the 
^rm  of  a  tragedy  still  to  be  seen  in  the  author's 
own  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.  And  it  is  probable,  that 
he  did  not  barely  sketch  out  the  plans,  but  also 
wrote  some  parts  of  the  drama  itself.  His  ne- 
phew. Philips,  informs  us,  that  some  of  t^e  verses 
at  the  beginning  of  Satan's  speech,  addressed  to 
the  sun,  in  the  fourth  book,  were  shown  to  him 
and  some  others  as  designed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  tragedy,  several  years  before  the  poem  was  he- 
gun:  and  many  other  passages  might  be  produced, 
which  plainly  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended for  the  scene,  and  are  not  so  properly  of 
the  epic,  as  of  the  tragic  strain.  It  was  not  till 
after  he  was  disengaged  from  the  Sahnasian  con- 
troversy, which  ended  in  1655,  that  he  began  to 
mould  the  Paradise  Lost  in  its  pvesent  form ;  but 
after  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  dismissed-from 
public  business,  and  freed  from  controversy  of 
every  kind,  he  prosecuted  the  work  with  closer 
application.  Mr.  Philips  relates  a  very  remarka- 
ble circumstance  in  the  ccmiposure  of  this  poem, 
which  he  says  he  had  reason  to  remember,  as  it 
was  told  him  by  Milton  himself,  that  his  vein  ne- 
ver happily  flowed  but  ficom  the  autumnal  equinox 
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to  the  vemal,  and  that  what  he  attempted  at  other 
times  was  not  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  court- 
ed his  fancy  never  so  much.  Mr.  Tolaiid  ima- 
gines that  Philips  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
time,  because  our  author,  in  hb  Latin  elegy,  writ- 
ten in  his  twentieth  year,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  spring,  seems  to  say  just  the  contrary,  as  if  he 
could  not  make  any  verses  to  his  satisfaction  till 
the  spring  begun :  and  he  says  farther,  that  a  ju- 
dicious friend  of  Milton's  infonned  him,  that  he 
could  never  compose  well  but  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn. But  Mr.  Richardson  can  not  comprehend, 
that  either  of  these  accounts  is  exactly  true,  or  that 
a  man  with  such  a  work  in  his  head  can  suspend 
it  for  six  months  together,  or  only  for  one ;  it  may 
go  on  more  slowly,  but  it  must  go  on :  and  this 
laying  it  aside  is  contrary  to  that  eagerness  to 
finish  what  was  begun,  which  he  says  was  his  tem- 
per, in  his  epistle  to  Deodati,  dated  Sept.  2,  1637. 
After  all  Mr.  Philips,  who  had  the  perusal  of  the 
poem  from  the  beginning,  by  twenty  or  thirty 
Terses  at  a  time,  as  it  was  composed,  and  having 
not  been  shown  any  for  a  considerable  while  as  the 
summer  cune  on,  inquired  of  the  author  the  reason 
of  it,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
time :  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  poem  might 
go  on  much  more  slowly  in  summer  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  year;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  poets 
may  say  of  the  pleasures  of  that  season,  I  imagine 
most  persons  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  com- 
pose better  at  any  other  time,  with  more  facility  and 
more  spirit,  than  during  the  heat  and  languor  of 
summer.  Whenever  the  poem  was  written,  it  was 
finished  in  1665,  and,  as  Elwood  sajrs,  was  shown 
to  him  that  same  year  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  whi- 
ther Milton  had  retired  to  avoid  the  plague,  and  it 
was  lent  to  him  to  peruse  it,  and  give  his  judg- 
ment of  it;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  which 
the  author  lay  under,  his  uneasiness  on  account  of 
the  public  affairs  and  his  own,  his  age  and  infirm- 
ities, his  gout  and  Uindness,  his  not  being  in  cir- 
cumstances to  maintain  an  amanuensis,  but  obliged 
to  make  use  of  any  hand  that  came  next  to  write 
his  verses  as  he  made  them,  it  is  really  wonderful, 
that  he  should  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  and  much  more,  that  he  should  ever  bring  it 
to  perfection.  And  after  the  poem  was  finished, 
still  new  difficulties  retarded  the  publication  of  it. 
It  was  in  danger  of  being  suppressed  through  the 
malice  or  ignorance  of  the  licencer,  who  took  ex- 
ception at  some  passages,  and  particularly  at  that 
noble  simile,  in  the  first  book,  of  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse,  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered 
treason.  It  was  with  difficulty  too  that  the  author 
could  sell  the  copy ;  and  he  sold  it  at  last  only  for 
&n  pounds,  but  was  to  receive  five  pounds  more 
after  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  first  im- 


the  sale  of  as  many  of  the  third,  and  the  number 
was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  And  what  a 
poor  compensation  was  this  for  such  an  ine^maUe 
performance!  and  how  much  more  do  others  get 
by  the  works  of  great  authore,  than  the  authors 
themselves!  This  original  contract  with  Samuel 
Simmons,  the  printer,  is  dated  April  27, 1667,  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  as 
is  likewise  the  manuscript  of  the  first  book  copied 
fair  for  the  press,  with  the  Imprimatur,  by  Thomas 
Tomkyns,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury: so  that,  though  Milton  was  forced  to  make 
use  of  different  hands  to  write  his  verses  from  time 
to  time  as  he  had  occasion,  yet  we  may  suppose 
that  the  copy  for  the  press  was  written  all,  or  at 
least  each  book  by  the  same  hand.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  ten  books,  was  printed  in  a  small  quarto; 
and  before  it  could  be  disposed  of,  had  three  or 
more  different  title  pages  of  the  years  1667, 1668, 
and  1669.  The  first  sort  was  without  the  name 
of  Symmons,  the  printer,  and  began  with  the  poem 
immediately  following  the  title  page,  without  any 
argument,  or  preface,  or  table  of  errata :  to  others 
was  prefixed  a  short  advertisement  of  the  printer 
to  the  reader  concerning  the  argument,  and  the 
reason  why  the  poem  rhymes  not ;  and  then  Sal- 
lowed the  argument  of  the  several  books,  and  the 
preface  concerning  the  kind  of  verse,  and  the  table 
of  errata :  others  again  had  the  argument,  and  the 
preface,  and  the  table  of  errata,  without  that  short 
advertisement  of  the  printer  to  the  reader :  and  this 
was  all  the  difference  between  them,  except  now 
and  then  of  a  point  or  a  letter,  which  were  altered 
as  the  sheets  were  printing  off.  So  that,  notwith- 
standing these  variations,  there  was  still  only  one 
impression  in  quarto ;  and  two  years  almost  elaps- 
ed, before  thirteen  hundred  copies  could  be  sold, 
or  before  the  author  was  entitled  to  his  second  five 
pounds,  for  which  his  receipt  is  still  in  being,  and 
is  dated  April  26, 1669.  And  this  was  probably- 
all  that  he  received ;  for  he  lived  not  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  second  edition,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1674,  and  that  same  year  he 
died.  The  second  edition  was  printed  in  a  small 
octavo,  and  was  corrected  by  the  author  himself, 
and  the  number  of  books  was  augmented  from  ten 
to  twelve,  with  the  addition  of  some  few  verses : 
and  this  alteration  was  made  with  great  judgment, 
not  for  the  sake  of  such  a  fanciful  beauty  as  re- 
sembling the  number  of  books  in  the  .£neid,  bat 
for  the  more  regular  disposition  of  the  poem,  be- 
cause the  seventh  and  tenth  books  were  before  too 
long,  and  are  more  fitly  divided  each  into  two. 
The  third  edition  was  published  in  1678 ;  and  it 
appears  that  Milton  had  left  his  remaining  right 
in  the  copy  to  his  widow,  and  she  agreed  with 
Sinmions,  the  printer,  to  accept  eight  pounds  in 
pression,  and  five  pounds  more  after  the  sale  of  as'  full  of  all  demands,  and  her  receipt  for  the  money 
many  of  the  second  impressbn,  and  five  more  after  is  dated  December  21, 1680.    But  a  little  before 
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m  SiimDons  had  covenanted  to  aangn  the  whole 
light  of  copy  to  Bmbazon  AyUner,  the  hoolueller, 
§K  twentj-five  poonds;  and  Alymer  afterwards 
sold  it  to  old  Jacob  Tonson  at  two  different  times, 
ooe  half  on  the  17th  of  August,  1683,  and  the 
other  half  on  the  24th  of  March,  1690,  with  a  con- 
dderable  advance  of  the  price:  and  except  one 
fourth  of  it  which  has  been  assigned  to  several 
persona,  his  family  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  copy 
ever  since.  By  the  last  assignment  it  appears  that 
the  book  was  growing  into  repute  and  rising  in 
valuation ;  and  to  what  perverseness  couUI  it  be 
owing  that  it  was  not  better  received  at  first  1  We 
conceive  there  were  principally  two  reasons ;  the 
prejudices  against  the  author  on  account  of  his 
principles  and  party ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  were 
ofieoded  with  the  novelty  of  a  poera  that  was  not 
in  rhyme.  Rymer,  who  was  a  redoubted  critic  in 
those  days,  would  not  so  much  as  allow  it  to  be  a 
poem  OB  this  account ;  and  declared  war  against 
Milton  as  well  as  against  Shakspeare;  and  threat- 
ened that  he  would  write  reflections  upon  the  Pa- 
ladise  Lost,  which  some  (says  he*)  are  pleased  to 
call  a  poem,  and  would  assert  against  the  slender 
sophistry  wherewith  the  author  attacks  it.  And 
such  a  man  as  Bishop  Burnet  makes  it  a  sort  of 
objection  to  Milton,  that  he  aflected  to  write  in 
blank  verse  without  rhyme.  And  the  same  rea- 
son induced  Dryden  to  turn  the  principal  parts  of 
Paradise  Lost  into  rhyme  in  his  Opera  called  the 
State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man;  to  tag  his 
fines,  as  Milton  himself  expressed  it,  alluding  to 
the  &shion  then  of  wearing  tags  of  metal  at  the 
end  of  their  ribbons. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  that  Sir 
George  Hungerfi>fd,  an  ancient  member  of  Parlia- 
■Knt,  told  him,  that  Sir  John  Denham  came  into 
the  House  one  morning  with  a  sheet  of  Paradise 
Lost  wet  from  the  press  in  his  hand ;  and  being 
asked  what  be  had  there,  said  that  he  had  part  of 
the  noblest  poem  Uiat  ever  was  written  in  any 
language  or  in  any  age.  However  it  is  certain 
that  the  book  was  unknown  till  about  two  years 
after,  when  the  Eari  of  Dorset  produced  it,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  was  informed  by  Dr.  Tancred  Robin- 
sou,  the  phjTstdan,  who  hatl  heard  the  story  often 
from  Fleetwood  Shepherd  himself,  that  the  Eari, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  looking  about  for 
books  in  Little  Britain,  accidentally  met  with  Pa- 
radise Lost ;  and  being  surprised  at  some  passages 
in  dipping  here  and  there,  he  bought  it  The 
bookseller  be^ed  his  Lordship  to  speak  in  its  fa- 
vour if  he  Uked  it,  ibr  the  impression  lay  on  his 
hands  as  waste  paper.  The  Earl  having  read  it 
sent  it  to  Dryden,  who  in  a  short  time  returned  it 
with  this  answer,  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out  and 
the  ancients  too."     Dryden'a  epigram  upon  Milton 
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is  too  weil  known  to  be  repeated ;  and  those  Latin 
verses  by  Dr.  Barrow  the  physician,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ones  by  Andrew  Marvel,  Esq.  usually  pre- 
fixed to  the  Paradise  Lost,  were  written  before  the 
second  edition,  and  were  published  with  it.     But 
still  the  poem  was  not  generally  known  and  esteem- 
ed, nor  met  with  the  deserved  applause,  till  after 
the  edition  in  folio,  which  was  published  in  1688 
by  subscription.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
his  Essay  on  poetry  prefers  Tasso  and  Spencer  to 
Milton:  and  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  witty 
Elarl  of  Rochester,  that  he  had  no  notion  of  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  Cowley.    In  1686  or  thereabout  Sir 
William  Temple  published  the  second  part  of  his 
Miscellanies,  and  it  may  surprise  any  reader,  that* 
in  his  Essay  on  Poetry  he  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  Milton ;  nay  he  says  expressly  that  after  Arios- 
to,  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  he  knows  none  of  the 
Modems  who  have  made  any  achievements  in 
heroic  poetry  worth  recording.    And  what  can  wo 
think,  that  he  had  not  read  or  heard  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  or  that  the  author's  politics  had  preju- 
diced him  against  his  poetry  7     It  was  happy  that 
all  great  men  were  not  of  his  mind.     The  book- 
seller was  advised  and  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  folio  edition  by  Mr.  Sommers,  afterwards  Lord 
Sommers,  who  not  only  subscribed  himself,  but 
was  zealous  in  promoting-  th^  subscription :  and  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  we  find  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  of  that  time,  as  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Atterbury,  and 
among  the  rest  Sir  Bxyg^t  Lestrange,  though  he 
had  formerly  written  a  piece  entitled  No  blind 
guides,  &c.  against  Milton's  Notes  upon  Dr.  Grif- 
fith's sermon.    There  were  two  editions  more  in 
Mo,  one  I  think  in  1692,  the  other  in  1695,  which 
was  the  sixth  edition;  for  the  poem  was  now  so 
well  received,  that  notwithstanding  the  price  of  it 
was  four  times  greater  than  before,  the  sale  in- 
creased double  the  number  every  year;  as  the 
bookseller,  who  should  best  know,  has  informed 
us  in  his  dedication  of  the  smaller  editions  to  Lord 
Sommers.     Since  that  time  not  only  various  edi- 
tions have  been  printed,  but  also  various  notes  and 
translations.    The  first  person  who  wrote  annota- 
tions upon  Paradise  Lost  was  P.  H.  or  Patrick 
Hume,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  unless  his 
name  may  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
try, but  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  (as  I  say) 
who  wrote  notes  upon  Paradise  Lost,  and  his  notes 
were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folio  edition  in  1695. 
Mr.  Addison's  Spectators  upon  the  subject  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  establishing  the  character, 
and  illustrating  the  beauties  of  the  poem.    In  1732 
appeared  Dr.  Bentley's  new  edition  with  notes: 
and  the  year  following  Dr.  Pearce  published  his 
Re\iew  of  the  text,  in  which  the  chief  of  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  emendations  are  considered,  and  several  other 
emendations  and  observations  arc  ofifered  to  the 
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public.  And  the  year  after  that  Messieurs  Rich- 
ardson, father  and  son,  published  their  Explana- 
tory notes  and  remarks.  The  poem  has  also  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Dutch;  and  proposaU  have  been  made 
for  translating  it  into  Greek.  The  Dutch  trans- 
lation is  in  blank  verse,  and  printed  at  Harlem. 
The  French  have  a  translation  by  Mons.  Dupre 
de  St.  Main*;  but  nothing  shows  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  their  language  more,  than  that 
they  have  few  or  no  good  poetical  versions  of  the 
greatest  poets;  they  are  forced  to  translate  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  into  prose :  and  blank  verse 
their  language  has  not  harmony  and  dignity  enough 
to  support;  their  tragedies,  and  many  of  their 
comedies  are  in  rhyme.  Rolli,  the  famous  Italian 
master  here  in  England,  made  an  Italian  transla- 
tion; and  Mr.  Richardson  the  son,  saw  another  at 
Florence  in  manuscript  by  the  learned  Abb6  Sal- 
lini,  the  same  who  translated  Addison's  Cato  into 
Italian.  One  William  Hog  or  Hogeua  translated 
Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonistes  into  Latin  verse  in  1690;  but  this  ver- 
■ion  is  very  unworthy  of  the  originals.  There  is 
ft  better  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Power,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  the  first  book  of  which  was  printed 
in  1691,  and  the  rest4n  manuscript  is  in  the  libra- 
ry of  that  College.  The  learned  Dr.  Trap  has 
aJso  published  a  translation  into  Latin  verse;  and 
^the  world  is  in  expectation  of  another,  that  will 
surpass  all  the  rest,  by  Mr.  William  Dobson,  of 
New  C(jllege,  in  Oxford.  So  that  by  one  means 
or  other  Milton  is  now  considered  as  an  English 
classic;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  is  generally  esteem- 
ed the  noblest  and  most  sublune  of  modern  poems, 
and  equal  at  least  to  the  best  of  the  ancient ;  the 
honour  of  this  country,  and  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  all  others! 

In  1670  he  published  his  History  of  Britain,  that 
part  especially  now  called  England.  He  began  it 
above  twenty  years  before,  but  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  other  avocations;  and  he  designed  to 
have  brought  it  down  to  his  own  times,  but  stopped 
at  the  Norman  conquest ;  for  indeed  he  was  not 
well  able  to  pursue  it  any  farther  by  reason  of  his 
Uindness,  and  he  was  engaged  in  other  more  de- 
lightful studies;  having  a  genius  turned  for  poetry 
rather  than  history.  When  his  II  istory  was  print- 
ed, it  was  not  printed  perfect  and  entire ;  for  the 
licenser  expunged  several  passages,  which  reflect- 
ing upon  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the  Monks 
in  the  Saxon  times,  were  understood  as  a  con- 
cealed satire  upon  the  Buhops  in  Charles  the  se- 
cond's reign.  But  the  author  himself  gave  a  copy 
of  his  unlicensed  papers  to  the  Earl  of  Anglcsea, 
who,  as  well  as  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
constantly  viated  him :  and  in  1681  a  considera- 
ble nasaage,  which  had  been  suppressed  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  third  book,  was  published,  con- 
taining a  character  of  the  Long  ParUamcnt  and 
Assembly  of  Divines  in  1641,  which  was  inserted 
in  its  pro{)er  place  in  the  last  edition  of  1738. 
Bishop  Kennct  liegins  his  Complete  History  of 
England  with  this  work  of  Milton,  as  being  the 
best  draught,  the  clearest  and  most  authentic  ac- 
count of  those  early  times:  and  his  style  is  freer 
and  easier  than  in  most  of  his  other  works,  Aore 
plain  and  simple,  less  figurative  and  metaphorical, 
and  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  history,  has 
enough  of  the  Latin  turn  and  idiom  to  give  it  an 
air  of  antiquity,  and  sometimes  rises  to  a  surprising 
dignity  and  majesty. 

In  1670  likewise  his  Paradise  Regained  and 
Samson  Agonistes  were  licensed  together,  but  were 
not  published  till  the  year  following.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  these  two  poems  were  not 
printed  by  Simmons,  the  same  who  printed  the 
Paradise  Lost,  but  by  J.  M.  for  one  Starkey,  in 
Fleet  street:  and  what  could  induce  Milton  to 
have  recourse  to  another  printer  1  was  it  because 
the  former  was  not  enough  encouraged  by  the  sale 
of  Paradise  Lost  to  become  a  purchaser  of  the 
other  copies  1  The  first  thought  of  Paradise  Re- 
gained was  owing  to  EH  wood  the  Cluaker,  as  he 
himself  relates  the  occasion  in  the  history  of  his 
life.  Wlicn  Milton  had  lent  him  the  manuscript 
of  Paradise  Lost  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  as  we  said 
before,  and  he  returned  it,  Milton  asked  him  how 
he  liked  it,  and  what  he  thought  of  it :  "  Which  I 
modestly,  but  freely  told  him,  says  Elwood;  and 
after  some  further  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasantly 
said  to  him.  Thou  hast  said  much  of  Paradise 
Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise 
Found  ?  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some 
time  in  a  muse;  then  broke  oft*  that  discourse,  and 
fell  upon  another  subject."  When  Elwood  after- 
wards waited  upon  him  in  London,  Milton  showed 
him  his  Paradise  Regained,  and  in  a  pleasant  tone 
said  to  him,  "  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it 
in  ray  head  by  the  question  you  put  me  at  Chal- 
font, which  before  I  had  not  thought  of." 

It  is  commonly  reported,  that  Milton  himself 
preferred  this  poem  to  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  all 
that  we  can  assert  upon  good  authority  is,  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  hear  this  poem  cried  down  so 
much  as  it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  other. 
For  certainly  it  is  very  worthy  of  the  author,  and 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  Toland  relates,  Milton  may 
be  seen  in  Paradise  Regained  as  well  as  in  Parft- 
dise  Lost;  if  it  is  inferior  in  poetry,  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  not  superior  in  sentiment;  if  it  is  less 
descriptive,  it  is  more  argumentative;  if  it  does 
not  sometimes  rise  so  high,  neither  doec  it  ever 
sink  so  low ;  and  it  has  not  met  with  the  appro- 
bation it  deserves,  only  because  it  has  not  been 
more  read  and  considered.  His  subject  indeed  is 
confined,  and  he  has  a  nanow  foundation  to  build 
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upon;  but  be  has  raised  as  noble  a  superstructure 
u  such  little  room  and  such  scanty  materials 
would  allow.  The  great  beauty  of  it  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  characters  of  the  Tempter 
•ikd  our  Saviour,  the  artfiil  sophistry  and  specious 
innooations  of  the  one  refuted  by  the  strong  sense 
and  manly  eloquence  of  the  other.  This  poem 
has  also  been  translated  into  French,  t(^ether 
with  some  other  pieces  of  Milton,  Lycidas,  L' Al- 
legro, II  Penseroso,  and  the  Ode  on  Christ's  Na- 
tivity: and  in  1732,  was  printed  a  Critical  Dis- 
sertatbn,  with  Notes  upon  Paradise  Regained, 
pointing  out  the  beauties  of  it,  and  written  by 
Mr.  Meadawcourt,  Canon  of  Worcester:  and  the 
voy  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jortin  has  added 
nme  observations  upon  this  work  at  the  end  of 
his  eicellent  Remarks  upon  Spenser,  published  in 
ITZi;  and  indeed  this  poem  of  Milton,  to  be  more 
admired,  needs  only  to  be  better  known.  His 
Samson  Agouistes  is  the  orUy  tragedy  that  he  has 
finished,  though  he  has  sketched  out  the  plans  of 
■ereral,  and  proposed  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his 
manuscript  preserved  in  Trinity  College  library: 
and  we  may  suppoee  that  he  was  determined  to 
the  choice  of  this  particular  subject  by  the  simili- 
tude of  bis  own  circumstances  to  those  of  Samson 
blind  and  among  the  Philistines.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ;  and  it  is  written 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if  not 
exceeds,  any  of  the  most  perfect  tragedies,  which 
were  ever  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
Greece  was  in  its  glory.  As  this  work  was  never  in- 
tended for  the  stage,  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes 
it  omitted.  Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention 
of  getting  Mr.  Pope  to  divide  it  into  acts  and 
scenes,  and  of  having  it  acted  by  the  king's  scho- 
lars at  Westminster:  but  his  commitment  to  the 
tower  put  an  end  to  that  design.  It  has  since 
been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an 
oratorio;  and  Mr.  HandeFs  music  is  never  em- 
ployed to  grater  advantage,  than  when  it  is 
adapted  to  Milton's  words.  The  great  artist  has 
<)one  equal  justice  to  our  author's  L' Allegro  and 
11  Penseroso,  as  if  the  same  spirit  possessed  both 
nasteis,  and  as  if  the  god  of  music  and  of  verse 
was  stiU  one  and  the  same. 

There  are  also  some  other  pieces  of  Milton,  for 
be  continued  publishing  to  the  last.  In  1672,  he 
published  Artis  Logic®  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri 
Rami  methodum  concinnata,  an  Institution  of 
Logic  after  the  method  of  Petrus  Ramus ;  and 
the  year  following,  a  Treatise  of  True  Religion  and 
tbs  best  means  to  Prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery, 
whkh  had  greatly  increased  through  the  conni- 
vance of  the  King,  and  the  more  open  encourage- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  same  year  his 
poems,  which  had  been  printed  in  1645,  were  re- 
printed with  the  addition  of  several  others.  His 
Familiar  Epistles  and  some  Academical  Exercises, 


Epistolarum  Familiarium,  Lib.  I.,  et  Prolunones 
quffidam  Oratoria  in  Collegio  Christi  habitae,  were 
printed  in  1674;  as  was  also  his  translation  out 
of  Latin  into  English  of  the  Poles  Declaration 
concerning  the  election  of  their  King  John  III., 
setting  forth  the  virtues  and  merits  of  that  prince. 
He  wrote  also  a  brief  History  of  Muscovy,  col- 
lected from  the  relations  of  several  travellers;  but 
it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1082.  He 
had  likewise  his  state-letters  transcribed  at  the 
request  of  the  Danish  resident,  but  neither  were 
they  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1676,  and  were 
translated  into  English  in  1694;  and  to  thattran»- 
lation  a  life  of  Milton  was  prefixed  by  his  nephew 
Mr.  Edward  PhiUps,  and  at  the  end  of  that  life  his 
excellent  sonnets  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  Cyriac  Skiimer,  on  his  blindness,  were 
first  printed.  Besides  these  works  which  were 
published,  he  wrote  his  System  of  Divinity,  which 
Mr.  Toland  says  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Cyriac  Skiijner,  but  where  at  present  b  uncertain. 
And  Mr.  Philips  says,  that  he  had  prepared  for 
the  press  an  answer  to  some  little  scribbling  quack 
in  London,  who  had  written  a  scurrilous  libel 
against  him;  but  whether  by  the  dissuasbn  of 
friends,  as  thinking  him  a  fellow  not  worth  his 
notice,  or  for  what  other  cause,  Mr.  Philips  knew 
not,  this  answer  was  never  published.  And  in- 
deed the  best  vindicator  of  him  and  his  writings 
has  been  time;  posterity  has  univeTsally  paid  that 
honour  to  his  merits,  which  was  denied  him  by 
great  part  of  his  contemporaries. 

After  a  life  thus  spent  in  study  and  labours  for 
the  public,  he  died  of  the  gout  at  his  house  in 
BunhiU  Row,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  November, 
1674,  when  he  had  within  a  month  completed  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  was  first  attacked  by  the  gout,  but  he  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  it  several  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  was  weakened  to  such  a  d^ree, 
that  he  died  without  a  groan,  and  those  in  the 
room  perceived  not  when  he  expired.  His  body 
was  decently  interred  near  that  of  his  father,  (who 
had  died  very  aged  about  the  year  1647,)  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate; 
and  all  his  great  and  learned  friends  in  London, 
not  without  a  friendly  concourse  of  the  common 
people,  paid  their  last  respects  in  attending  it  to 
the  grave.  Mr.  Fenton,  in  his  short  but  elegant 
account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  speaking  of  our 
author's  having  no  monument,  says  that  "  he  de- 
sired a  friend  to  inquire  at  St.  Giles's  church; 
where  the  sexton  showed  him  a  small  monument, 
which  he  said  was  supposed  to  be  Milton's;  but 
the  inscription  had  never  been  legible  since  he 
was  employed  in  that  office,  which  he  has  pos- 
sessed al)out  forty  years.  This  sure  could  never 
have  happened  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  unless 
the  epitaph  had  been  industriously  erased:  and 
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that  supposition,  says  Mr.  Fenton,  carries  with  it 
so  much  inhumanity,  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
believe  it  was  not  erected  to  his  memory."  It  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  that  the  sexton  was  mistaken.  For  Mr.  To- 
land,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  says, 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's 
church,  "where  the  piety  of  his  admirers  will 
shortly  erect  a  monument  becoming  his  worth  and 
the  encouragement  of  letters  in  King  William's 
rngn."  This  plainly  implies  that  no  monument 
was  erected  to  him  at  that  time,  and  this  was  writ- 
ten in  1698:  and  Mr.  Fenton's  account  was  first 
published,  I  think,  in  1725;  so  that  not  above 
twenty-seven  years  intervened  from  the  one  ac- 
count to  the  other;  and  consequently  the  sexton, 
who  it  is  said  had  been  possessed  of  his  office 
about  forty  years,  must  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  monument  must  have  been  designed  for  some 
other  person,  and  not  for  Milton.  A  monument 
indeed  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  Auditor  Benson,  in  the  year 
1737;  but  the  best  monument  of  him  is  his 
writings. 

In  his  youth  he  was  esteemed  extremely  hand- 
flome,  so  that  while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  called  the  Lady  of  Christ's  College.  He 
had  a  very  fine  skin  and  fresh  complexion;  his 
hair  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  parted  on  the  fore- 
top  hung  down  in  curia  waving  upon  his  choulders ; 
his  features  were  exact  and  regular;  his  voice 
agreeable  and  musical;  his  habit  clean  and  neat; 
his  deportment  erect  and  manly.  He  was  middle- 
sized  and  well  proportioned,  neither  tall  uot  short, 
neither  too  lean  nor  too  corpulent,  strong  and  ac- 
tive in  his  younger  years,  and  though  afflicted  with 
frequent  headachs,  blindness,  and  gout,  was  yet  a 
comely  and  well-looking  man  to  the  last.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  from  the  first  are 
said  to  have  been  none  of  the  brightest;  but  after 
he  lost  the  sight  of  them  (which  happened  about 
the  43d  year  of  his  age)  they  still  appeared  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  at  first  view  and  a  little 
distance  it  was  not  easy  to  know  that  he  was  bUnd. 
Mr.  Richardson  had  an  account  of  him  from  an 
ancient  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  Dr.  Wright, 
who  found  him  in  a  small  house,  which  had  (he 
thinks)  but  one  room  on  a  floor;  in  that,  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with  a  rusty  green, 
he  saw  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  with 
black  clothes,  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not  cada- 
verous, his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with 
chalk  stones;  among  other  discourse  he  expressed 
himself  to  this  purpose,  that  was  he  free  from  the 
pain  of  the  gout,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable. 
But  there  is  the  less  need  to  be  particular  in  the 
description  of  his  person,  as  the  idea  of  his  face 
and  countenance  is  pretty  well  known  from  the 
numerous  prints,  pictures,  busts,  medals,  and  other 


representations  which  have  been  made  of  him. 
There  are  two  pictures  of  greater  value  than  the 
rest,  as  they  are  undoubted  originals,  and  were  in 
the  possession  of  Milton's  widow:  the  first  was 
drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  Onslow,  Esq ,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  other  in  crayons  was  drawn  when 
he  was  about  sixty-two,  and  was  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  but  has  since  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Tonson.  Several  prints  have  been  made 
from  both  these  pictures ;  and  there  is  a  print,  done 
when  he  was  about  sixty-two  or  sixty-three,  after 
the  life  by  Faithom,  which  though  not  so  hand- 
some, may  yet  perhaps  be  as  true  a  resemblance 
as  any  of  them.  It  is  prefixed  to  some  of  our  au- 
thor's [neces,  and  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  proae 
works  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  1698. 

In  his  way  of  living  he  was  an  example  of  so- 
briety and  temperance.  He  was  very  sparing  in 
the  use  of  vrine  or  strong  liquors  of  any  kind.  Let 
meaner  poets  make  use  of  such  expedients  to  raise 
their  fancy  and  kindle  their  imagination;  he  want- 
ed not  any  artificial  spirits ;  he  had  a  natural  fire, 
and  poetic  warmth  enough  of  his  own.  He  was 
likewise  very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  not  fastidious- 
ly nice  or  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  dishes,  but 
content  with  any  thing  that  was  most  in  season, 
or  easiest  to  be  procured,  eating  and  drinking  (ac- 
cording to  the  distinction  of  the  philosopher)  that 
he  might  live,  and  not  living  that  he  might  eat  and 
drink.  So  that  probably  his  gout  descended  by 
inheritance  from  one  or  other  of  his  parents;  or  if 
it  was  of  his  own  acquiring,  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  his  studious  and  sedentary  life.  And  yet 
he  delighted  sometimes  in  walking  and  using  ex- 
ercise,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  ridi/ig  or  hunt- 
ing; and  having  eariy  learned  to  fence,  he  was 
such  a  master  of  his  sword,  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  resenting  an  affront  from  any  man;  and  before 
he  lost  his  sight,  his  principal  recreation  was  the 
exercise  of  his  arms;  but  after  he  was  confined  by- 
age  and  blindness,  he  had  a  machine  to  swing  ia 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  In  his  youth 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  late  at  his  studies,  and 
seldom  went  to  bed  before  midnight  but  afterwards, 
finding  it  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  eyes,  and  looking 
on  thb  custom  as  very  pernicious  to  health  at  any 
time,  he  used  to  go  to  rest  early,  seldom  later  than 
nine,  and  would  be  stirring  in  the  summer  at  four 
and  in  the  winter  at  five  in  the  morning;  but  if 
he  was  not  disposed  to  rise  at  his  usual  hours,  ho 
still  did  not  lie  sleeping,  but  had  some  body  or 
other  by  his  bed  side  to  read  to  him.  At  his  first 
rising  be  had  usually  a  chapter  read  to  him  out  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  he  conunonly  studied  all 
the  morning  till  twelve,  then  used  some  exerdse 
for  an  hour,  afterwards  dined,  and  after  dinner 
played  on  the  organ,  and  either  sung  himself  or 
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Dftde  his  wile  ang,  who  (he  Mod)  had  a  good  voice 
but  no  ear ;  and  then  he  went  up  to  study  again 
tin  lix,  when  his  friemis  came  to  visit  him  and  sat 
with  faim  perhaps  till  eight ;  then  he  went  down  to 
supper,  which  was  usually  olives  or  some  light 
thing;  and  after  supper  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  loved 
the  couDliy,  and  commends  it,  as  poets  usually  do; 
but  after  hb  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  very 
Kttfe  there,  except  during  the  time  of  the  plague 
m  London.  The  civil  war  might  at  first  detain 
him  in  town;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  him,  as  they  de- 
pend moetly  upon  sight,  whereas  a  blind  man 
wants  company  and  conversation,  which  ii  to  be 
had  better  in  populous  cities.  But  he  was  led  out 
tftrot^TWT  lor  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  and  in 
warm  sunny  weather  he  used  to  sit  at  the  door 
of  Ins  house  near  Bunhill  Fields,  and  there  as  well 
as  in  the  house  received  the  visits  of  persons  of 
quafity  and  distinction;  for  he  was  no  less  visited 
to  the  last  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  fb- 
logners,  than  he  had  been  in  his  flourishing  con- 
dibon  before  the  Restoration. 

Some  objections,  Indeed,  have  been  made  to  his 
temper ;  and  I  remember  there  was  a  tradition  in 
the  univenity  of  Cambridge,  that  he  and  Mr.  King 
(whose  death  he  laments  in  his  Lycidas)  were  com- 
petitors for  a  feUowahip,  and  when  they  were  both 
equal  in  point  of  learning,  Mr.  King  was  prefer- 
led  by  the  college  lor  his  character  of  good  nature, 
whiph  was  wanting  in  the  other;  and  this  was  by 
Milton  grievously  resented.  But  the  difference  of 
their  ages,  Milton  being  at  least  four  years  older, 
lenders  this  story  not  very  probable ;  and  besides, 
Mr.  King  was  not  elected  by  the  college,  but  was 
made  fellow  by  a  royal  mandate,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  truth  in  the  tradition ;  but  if  there  was  any, 
it  is  no  sign  of  Milton's  resentment,  but  a  proof 
of  hb  generosity,  that  he  could  live  in  such  friend- 
ship with  a  successful  rival,  and  afterwards  so  pas- 
sionately lament  his  decease.  His  method  of  writ- 
ing cootroversy  is  urged  as  another  argument  of 
his  want  of  temper :  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times. 
Controversy,  as  well  as  war,  was  rougher  and  more 
barbarous  in  those  days,  than  it  is  in  these.  And 
it  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  his  adversaries  first 
began  the  attack;  they  kMuled  him  with  much 
mora  personal  abuse,  only  they  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  so  much  wit  to  season  it.  If  he  had 
engaged  with  more  candid  and  ingenuous  dispu- 
tants, he  would  have  preferred  civihty  and  fair  ar- 
gument to  wit  and  satire :  "to  do  so  was  my  choice, 
and  to  have  done  thus  was  my  chance,"  as  he  ex- 
fffsns  himself  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
oootfoversial  pieces.  All  who  have  written  any 
aeeounts  of  his  life  agree,  that  he  was  afifable  and 
iMtfOCtive  in  oooversation,  of  an  equal  and  cheer- 
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ful  temper;  and  yet  I  can  easily  believe,  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  con- 
tempt enough  for  his  adversaries. 

His  merits  indeed  were  singular ;  for  he  was  a 
man  not  only  of  wonderful  genius,  but  of  immense 
learning  and  erudition ;  not  only  an  incomparable 
poet,  but  a  great  mathematician,  logician,  histori- 
an, and  divine.  He  was  a  master  not  only  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  likewise  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaklee,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  He  was 
particularly  skilled  in  the  Italian,  which  he  always 
preferred  to  the  French  language,  as  all  the  men 
of  letters  did  at  that  time  in  England ;  and  he  not 
only  wrote  elegantly  in  it,  but  is  highly  commend- 
ed for  his  writings  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Itsr- 
lians  themselves,  and  especially  by  the  members  of 
that  celebrated  academy  called  della  Crusca,  which 
was  established  at  Florence,  for  the  refining  and 
perfecting  of  the  Tuscan  language.  He  had  read 
almost  all  authors,  and  improved  by  all,  even  bj 
romances,  of  which  he  had  been  fond  in  his  young- 
er years;  and  as  the  bee  can  extract  honey  out  of 
weeds,  so  (to  use  his  own  words  in  tus  Apolqgy 
for  Smectymnuus)  "  those  books,  which  to  many 
others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose 
living,  proved  to  him  so  many  incitements  to  the 
love  and  observation  of  virtue."  His  favourite  au- 
thor after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  Homer.  Ho- 
mer he  couki  repeat  almost  all  without  book ;  and 
he  was  advised  to  undertake  a  translation  of  his 
works,  which  no  doubt  he  would  have  executed  to 
admiration.  But  (as  he  says  of  himself  in  his 
postscript  to  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Buoer)  "  he 
never  could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in 
whole  traductions."  And  accordingly  there  tie 
few  things,  and  those  of  no  great  length,  which  he 
has  ever  translated.  He  was  possessed  too  much 
of  an  original  genius  to  be  a  mere  copyer.  "  Whe- 
ther it  be  natural  disposition,"  sa3rs  he,  "  or  educa- 
tion in  me,  or  that  my  mother  bore  me  a  speaker 
of  what  Qod  made  my  own,  and  not  a  translator." 
And  it  Lb  somewhat  remarkable,  that  there  is  scaieo 
any  author,  who  has  written  so  much,  and  upon 
such  various  subjects,  and  yet  quotes  so  little  from 
his  contemporary  authon,  or  so  seldom  mentions 
any  of  them.  He  praises  Selden,  indeed,  in  mors 
pbioes  than  one,  but  for  the  rest  he  appears  dispos- 
ed to  censure  rather  than  commend.  After  his 
severer  studies,  and  after  dinner,  as  we  observed 
before,  he  used  to  divert  and  unbend  his  mind  with 
playing  upon  the  organ  or  bass-viol,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  after  he  had  fost  his  sight ;  for 
he  was  a  master  of  music,  as  was  his  father,  and 
he  coukl  perform  both  vocally  and  instrumentally, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  composed  very  well,  though 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  handed  down  to  us.  It  is 
also  said,  that  he  had  some  skill  in  painting  as  well 
as  in  music,  and  that  somewhere  or  other  there  is 
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a  head  of  Milton  drawn  by  himself:  but  he  was 
blefsed  with  so  many  real  excellences,  that  there 
is  no  want  of  fictitious  ones  to  raise  and  adorn  his 
character.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  sub- 
lime imagination,  a  strong  memory,  a  piercing 
judgment,  a  wit  always  ready,  and  facetious  or 
grave  as  the  occasion  required :  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  loss  of  his  sight  did  not  add  vigour  to 
the  facuhies  of  his  mind.  He  at  least  thought  so, 
and  often  comforted  himself  with  that  reflection. 
But  his  great  parts  and  learning  hare  scarcely 
gained  him  more  admirers,  than  his  poUtical  prin- 
ciples have  raised  him  enemies.  And  yet  the  dar- 
Kng  passion  of  his  soul  was  the  love  of  liberty ; 
this  was  his  constant  aim  and  end,  however  he 
might  be  mistaken  in  the  means.  He  was  indeed 
very  zealous  in  what  was  called  the  good  old  cause, 
and  with  his  spirit  and  his  resolution,  it  is  some- 
what wonderful,  that  he  never  ventured  his  penon 
In  the  civil  war ;  but  though  he  was  not  in  arms, 
he  was  not  inactive,  and  thought,  I  suppose,  that 
he  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause  by  his  pen 
than  by  his  sword.  He  was  a  thorough  republi- 
can, and  in  this  he  thought  like  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, as  he  was  very  conversant  with  their  writ^ 
ings.  And  one  day  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was 
a  fiiend  to  Milton,  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  was  one  of  his  constant  visiters  to 
the  last,  inquired  of  him  how  he  came  to  side  with 
the  republicans.  Milton  answered,  among  other 
Ireasons,  because  their's  was  the  most  frugal  go- 
vernment, for  the  trapjmigs  of  a  monarchy  might 
set  up  an  ordinary  connnonwealth.  But  then  his 
attachment  to  Cromwell  must  be  condemned,  as 
being  neither  consistent  with  his  republican  prin- 
ciples, nor  with  his  love  of  liberty.  And  I  know 
no  other  way  of  accounting  lor  his  conduct,  but 
by  presuming  (as  I  think  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume) that  he  was  far  from  entirely  approring  of 
Cromwell's  proceedings,  but  considered  him  as  the 
dnly  person  who  could  rescue  the  nation  firom  the 
tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  he  saw  were 
erecting  a  worse  dominbn  of  their  own  upon  the 
hiins  of  prelatical  episcopacy ;  and  of  all  things 
he  dreaded  spiritual  slavery,  and  therefore  closed 
with  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  as  he  ex- 
pected under  them  greater  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  though  he  served  Cromwell,  yet  it  must  be 
saiJ  for  him,  that  he  served  a  great  master,  and 
Aerved  him  ably,  and  was  not  wanting  from  time 
to  time  in  giving  him  excellent  good  advice,  espe- 
cially in  his  second  Defence :  and  so  little  being 
•aid  of  him  in  all  Secretary  Thurloe's  state-papers, 
it  appears  that  he  had  no  great  share  in  the  secrets 
amd  intrigues  of  government :  what  he  despatched 
Was  little  more  than  matters  of  necessary  form, 
letters  and  answers  to  foreign  states ;  and  he  may 
be  justified  for  acting  in  such  a  station,  upon  the 
tame  principle  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  for  holding 


a  judge's  comroissbn  under  the  usurper :  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  hb  life  he  frequently  expressed 
to  his  friends  his  entire  satisfaction  of  mind,  that 
he  had  constantly  employed  his  strength  and  fa- 
culties in  the  defence  of  liberty,  and  in  opposition 
to  Blvray, 

In  matters  of  religion  too  he  has  given  as  great 
ofience,  or  even  greater,  than  by  his  pohtical  prin- 
ctpies.  But  still  let  not  the  infidel  gbry:  no  such 
man  was  ever  of  that  party.  He  had  the  advan^ 
tage  of  a  fAooB  education,  and  ever  expressed  the 
profoundest  reverence  of  the  Deity  in  hb  words 
and  actions,  was  both  a  Christian  and  a  Protestanty 
and  studied  and  admired  the  Holy  Scriptures  above 
all  other  books  whatsoever;  and  in  all  his  writings 
he  plainly  shows  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  aa 
well  in  verse  as  in  prose,  as  well  in  his  works  of  an 
earlier  date  as  in  those  of  later  composition.  When 
he  wrote  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divoice, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  Calvinist;  but  after- 
wards he  entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  Arminius.  Some  have  inclined  to  believe,  that 
he  was  an  Arian;  but  there  are  more  express  pas- 
sages in  his  works  to  overthrow  this  opinion,  than 
any  there  are  to  confirm  it  For  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  Treatise  of  Reformation  he  thus  solemnly 
invokes  Che  Trinity;  "  Thou  therefore  that  sittest 
in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  parent  of  an- 
gels and  men!  next  thee  I  implore  Omnipotent 
King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  nature 
thou  didst  assume,  inefifable  and  everlasting  love! 
And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude 
illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  ot  created 
things!  one  tri-personal  Gcdhead!  k>ok  upcm  this 
thy  poor,  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  Church, 
&c."  And  in  his  tract  of  Prelatical  Episcopacy 
he  endeavours  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  some 
epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  because  they  con- 
tained in  them  heresies,  one  of  which  heresies  is, 
that  **  he  condemns  them  for  ministers  of  Satan, 
who  say  that  Christ  is  Qod  above  all."  And  s 
tittle  after  in  the  same  tract  he  objects  to  the  au- 
thority of  Teitullian,  because  he  went  about  to 
"  prove  an  imparity  between  God  the  Father,  and 
God  the  Son."  And  in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  shall 
find  nothing  upon  this  head,  that  is  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  Scripture.  The  learned  Dr.  Timp, 
who  was  as  likely  to  cry  out  upon  heresy  as  any 
man,  asserts  that  the  poem  is  orthodox  in  every 
part  of  it;  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  translating  it.  Neqtu  alienum  videtut^ 
a  »tudii»  inn*  theologi  poema  magjia  ex  parte  /Aee- 
logicum;  omni  ex  parte  (ridearU,  per  me  lieet^  atque 
ringantur  atkei  et  infidelet)  orthodoxwn.  Milten 
was  indeed  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Eng> 
land,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  by 
his  parents  designed  for  holy  orders,  as  we  related 
before;  but  ho  was  led  away  by  early  prejodioffs 
against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church , 
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iiid  in  hk  jounger  yean  was  a  favourer  of  the 
Preebjteriaiui;  in  Mi  middle  age  he  was  beet 
pleased  with  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists,  as 
aBowing  greater  liberty  of  conscience  than  others, 
and  coming  nearest  in  his  opinion  to  the  primitive 
pnctaee ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
■ot  a  profrimd  member  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians,  he  frequented  no  public  worship,  nor 
«sed  any  religious  rite  in  his  family.    Whether  so 
many  dififerent  forms  of  wonhip  as  he  had  seen, 
had  made  him  indifferent  to  all  forms;  or  whether 
he  thought  that  all  Christians  had  in  some  things 
eorrapled  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Ooepel ; 
er  whether  he  disliked  their  endless  and  uncharita- 
bfeyJiBpates,  and  that  love  of  dominion  and  inclina- 
tion to  peraecution,  which  he  said  was  a  piece  of 
ytfttj  inseparable  firom  all  churches ;  or  whether 
he  believed,  that  a  man  might  be  a  good  Christian 
wittuiut  joining  in  any  communion ;  or  whether  he 
d&d  not  took  upon  himself  as  inspired,  as  wrapt  up 
in  Grod,  and  above  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  b 
Bst  easy  to  determine :  to  kiaown  master  he  »tand- 
tik  orJaUeth:  but  if  he  was  of  any  denomination, 
he  was  a  sort  of  a  Ctuietist,  and  was  full  of  the  in- 
terior of  religion  though  he  so  little  regarded  the 
lieiior;  and  it  is  certain  was  to  the  last  an  enthu- 
sisflt  ratiier  than  an  infidel.    As  enthusiasm  made 
Korris  a  poet,  so  poetry  might  make  Milton  an 
«Btfausiast 

His  circumstances  were  never  very  mean,  nor 
voy  great;  fisr  he  lived  above  want,  and  was  not 
iDlent  upon  accumulating  wealth;  his  ambition 
was  more  to  enrich  and  adorn  his  mind.  His  fa- 
ther supported  him  in  his  travels,  and  for  some 
time  after.  Then  his  pupils  must  have  been  of 
nme  advantage  to  him,  and  brought  him  either  a 
certain  stipend,  or  considerable  presents  at  least; 
aad  he  had  scarcely  any  other  method  of  improv- 
ing his  fortune,  as  he  was  of  no  profession.  When 
his  fikther  died,  he  inherited  an  elder  son's  share  of 
his  estate,  the  principal  part  of  which,  I  believe, 
was  his  house  in  Bread-street :  And  not  long  after, 
he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary,  with  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  so  that  he  was  now 
in  opulent  dreumstances  for  a  man  who  had  al- 
ways led  a  frugal  and  temperate  life,  and  was  at 
fittie  unnecessary  expense  besides  buying  of  books. 
Though  he  was  of  the  victorious  party,  yet  he  was 
fiur  from  sharing  in  the  spmls  of  his  country.  On 
the  contrary,  (as  we  learn  from  his  second  De- 
fence) he  sustained  greater  losses  during  the  civil 
war,  and  was  not  at  all  fevoured  in  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  but  sometimes  paid  beyond  his  due  pro- 
portion. And  upon  a  turn  of  afTairs  he  was  not 
only  deprived  of  his  place,  but  also  lost  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  had,  for  security  and  im- 
provement, put  into  the  Excise  OfHce.  He  lost, 
likewise,  another  considerable  sum  for  want  of 
proper  care  and  management,  as  persons  of  Mil- 


ton's genius  are  seldom  expert  in  money  mattexi. 
And  in  the  fire  of  London  his  house  in  Bread- 
street  was  burnt,  before  which  accident,  foreigners 
have  gone,  out  of  devotion,  (says  Wood)  to  see  ths 
house  and  chamber  where  he  was  bom.  Hb  gains 
were  inconnderable  in  proportion  to  lus  losses ;  for 
excepting  the  thousand  pounds,  which  were  gives 
him  by  the  government  for  writing  his  Defence  of 
the  people  against  Salmasius,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  got  very  little  by  the  copies  of  his  works, 
when  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received  any  move 
than  ten  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost.  Some  time 
before  he  died  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  his  li- 
brary, as  his  hein  were  not  qualified  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  it,  and  as  he  thought  that  he  could 
dispose  of  it  to  greater  advantage  than  they  coqU 
after  his  decease.  And  finally,  by  one  means  or 
other,  he  died  worth  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  besides  hb  household  goods,  which  wa» 
no  incompetent  substance  for  him,  who  was  ap 
great  a  philosopher  as  a  poet. 

To  thb  account  of  Milton  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  something  concerning  hb  femily.  We  said 
before,  that  he  had  a  younger  brother  and  a  sister. 
Hb  brother,  Christopher  Milton,  was  a  man  of 
totally  opposite  principles;  was  a  strong  royalbt, 
and  after  the  dvil  war  made  hb  compoaitioa 
through  hb  brother's  interest ;  had  been  entered 
young  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  of  which 
house  he  lived  to  be  an  ancient  bencher ;  and  be- 
ing a  professed  papist,  was,  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  made  a  judge,  and  knighted ;  but  soon  obtained 
hb  quietus  by  reason  of  hb  age  and  infirmities, 
and  retired  to  Ipswich,  where  he  lived  all  the  lat- 
ter part  of  hb  life.  Hb  sister,  Anne  Milton,  had 
a  considerable  fortune  given  her  by  her  father  in 
marriage  with  Mr.  Edward  Philips,  (son  of  Mi. 
Edward  Philips,  of  Shrewsbury,)  who,  coming 
young  to  London,  was  bred  up  in  the  Crown  Of* 
fice  in  Chancery,  and  at  length  became  secondary 
of  the  office  under  Mr.  Bembo.  By  him  she  had, 
besides  other  children  who  died  infents,  two  sons, 
Exlward  and  John,  whom  we  have  had  fireqoent 
occasion  to  mention  before.  Among  our  author's 
j  u  venile  poems  there  b  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  death 
of  a  fiur  infant,  a  nephew,  or  rather  niece  of  hb, 
dying  of  a  cough ;  and  thb  being  written  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  as  it  b  said  in  the  title,  it  may 
naturally  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Philips  was  elder 
than  either  of  her  brothera.  She  had  likewise  two 
daughters,  Mary,  who  died  very  young,  and  Aruie, 
who  was  living  in  1694,  by  a  second  husband,  Mr. 
Thomas  Agar,  who  succeeded  hb  intimate  firiend 
Mr.  Philips  in  hb  place  in  the  Crown  Office,  which 
he  enjoyed  many  years,  and  left  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Milton,  son  of  Sir  Christopher  before  mentioned. 
As  for  Milton  himself  he  appean  to  have  been  no 
enemy  to  the  fair  sex  by  having  had  three  wives. 
What  fortune  he  had  with  any  of  them  b  no  where 
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said,  but  they  were  gentlemen's  daughters ;  and  it 
IB  remarkable  that  he  married  them  all  maidens, 
for  (as  he  sa3r8  in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 
which  was  written  before  he  married  at  all)  he 
"  thought  with  them,  who  both  in  prudence  and 
el^ance  of  spirit  would  choose  a  virgin  of  mean 
fortunes,    honestly    bred,  before  the    wealthiest 
widow."     But  yet  he  seemcth  not  to  have  been 
very  happy  in  any  of  his  marriages ;  for  his  first 
wife  had  justly  offended  him  by  her  long  absence 
and  separation  from  him;  the  second,  whose  love, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  he  commends,  lived  not  a 
twelvemonth  with  him ;  and  his  third  wife  is  said 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  most  violent  spirit,  and 
a  hard  mother-in-law  to  his  children.    She  died 
very  old,  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire :  and  from  the 
accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  her,  I  have  learn- 
ed, that  she  confirmed  several  things  which  have 
been  related  before ;  and  particularly  that  her  hus- 
band used  to  compose  poetry  chiefly  in  winter,  and 
on  his  waking  in  a  morning  would  make  her  write 
down  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  verses ;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  did  not  often  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as  an  imputation 
upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  authors,  and  an- 
swered with  eagerness,  that  he  stole  from  no  body 
but  the  Muse  who  inspired  him ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied,  it 
was  God's  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  visited 
him  nightly.    She  was  likewise  asked  whom  he 
approved  most  of  our  English  poets,  and  answered, 
Spenser,   Shakspeare,  and   Cowley:    and  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Dryden,  she  said  Dry- 
den  used  sometimes  to  visit  him,  but  he  thought 
him  no  poet,  but  a  good  rhymist :  but  this  was  be- 
fore Dryden  had  composed  hb  best  poems,  which 
made  his  name  so  famous  afterwards.    She  was 
wont,  moreover,  to  say,  that  her  husband  was  ap- 
plied to  by  message  from  the  King,  and  invited  to 
write  for  the  Court,  but  his  answer  was,  that  such 
a  behaviour  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  his 
former  conduct,  for  he  had  never  yet  employed  his 
pen  against  his  conscience.    By  his  first  wife  he 
had  four  children,  a  son,  who  died  an  infant,  and 
three  daughters,  who  survived  him;  by  his  second 
wife  he  had  only  one  daughter,  who  died  soon  after 
her  mother,  who  died  in  childbed ;  and  by  his  last 
wife  he  had  no  children  at  all.  His  daughters  were 
not  sent  to  school,  but  were  instructed  by  a  mis- 
tress kept  at  home  for  that  purpose :  and  he  him- 
self, excusing  the  eldest  on  account  of  an  impedi- 
ment in  her  speech,  taught  the  two  others  to  read 
and  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin,  and  several  other 
languages,  without  understanding  any  but  Eng- 
lish, for  he  used  to  say  that  one  tongue  was  enough 
for  a  woman :  but  this  employment  was  very  irk- 
some to  them,  and  this,  together  with  the  sharp- 
ness and  severity  of  their  mother-in-law,  made  them 
very  uneasy  at  home  *,  and  therefore  they  were  all 


sent  abroad  to  learn  things  more  proper  for  them, 
and  particularly  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver. 
As  Milton  at  his  death  left  his  af&irs  very  much 
in  the  power  of  his  widow,  though  she  acknow- 
ledged that  he  died  worth  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred  pounds,  yet  she   allowed  but  one  hundred 
pounds  to  each  of  his  three  daughters.     Anne, 
the  eldest,  was  decrepit  and  deformed,  but  had  a 
very  handsome  face;  she  married  a  master-builder, 
and  died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child,  who  died 
with  her.   Mary,  the  second,  lived  and  died  single. 
Deborah,  the  youngest,  in  her  fother's  life  time 
went  over  to  Ireland  with  a  lady,  and  afterwards 
was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in 
Spittle  Fields,  and  died  in  August,  1727,  in  the 
seventy  sixth  year  of  her  age.   She  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  gented 
behaviour,  though  in  low  circumstances.    As  she 
had  been  often  called  upon  to  read  Homer  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  to  her  father,  she  could 
have  repeated  a  considerable  number  of  verses  from 
the  beginning  of  both  those  poets,  as  Mr.  Ward, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Gresham  College,  relates 
upon  his  own  knowledge ;  and  another  gentleman 
has  informed  me,  that  he  has  heard  her  repeat  se- 
veral verses  likewise  out  of  Euripides.    Mr.  Ad- 
dison, and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her,  knew  her  immediately  to  be 
Milton's  daughter,  by  the  similitude  of  her  coun- 
tenance to  her  father's  picture :  and  Mr.  Addison 
made  her  a  handsome  present  of  a  purse  of  guineas 
with  a  promise  of  procuring  for  her  some  annual 
povision  for  her  life;   but  his  death  happening 
soon  after,  she  lost  the  benefit  of  this  generous  de- 
sign.   She  received  presents  likewise  from  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  Gtueen  Caroline  sent  her 
fifty  pounds  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Friend,  the  phy- 
sician.  She  had  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters;  but  none  of  them  had  any  childrsn, 
except  one  of  her  sons  named  Caleb,  and  one  of 
her  daughters  named  Elizabeth.    Caleb  went  to 
Fort  St  Greorge,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  sons^  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  the 
elder  of  whom  came  to  England  with  the  late  gov- 
ernor Harrison,  but  returned  upon  advice  of  his 
father's  death,  and  whether  he  or  his  brother  be 
now  living  is  uncertain.    Elizabeth,  the  youngest 
child  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spittle  Fields,  and  had  seven 
children  who  are  all  dead  ;  and  she  herself  is  aged 
about  sixty,  and  weak  and  infirm.    She  seems  to 
be  a  good,  plain,  sensible  woman,  and  has  con- 
firmed several  particulars  related  above,  and  in- 
formed me  of  some  others,  which  she  had  often 
heard  from  her  mother:  and  her  granfather  lost 
two  thousand  pounds  by  a  money-scrivener,  whom 
he  had  intrusted  with  that  sum,  and  likewise 
an  estate  at  Westminster  of  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
which  bebnged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 


LIFE  OP  JOHN  MILTON. 


wi»  mlored  to  them  at  the  Reatoratum :  that  he 
was  very  tempemte  in  his  eating  and  drinking,  but 
what  he  had  be  always  loYed  to  have  of  the  best  : 
that  he  seldom  went  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  but  was  visited  even  then  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, both  fbreifneTS  and  others :  that  he  kept  his 
daaghtefsaft  agreat  distance,  and  would  not  allow 
tbemtoleamto  write,  which  he  thought  unnecessary 
fera  woman :  that  her  mother  was  his  greatest  fk- 
voorite,  and  could  read  in  seven  or  eight  languages, 
thoofh  she  understood  none  but  English :  that  her 
mother  inberiled  his  headache  and  disorders,  and 
had  such  A  wealuwss  in  her  eyes,  that  she  was 
fiiiced  to  make  use  of  spectacles  firom  the  age  of 
Wghtefn ;  and  she  henelf,  she  says,  has  not  been 
able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  these  twenty 
jmn:  that  she  was  mistaken  in  informing  Mr. 
Bireh,  which  he  had  printed  upon  her  authority, 
that  Mikon's  &kher  was  bom  in  France ;  and  a 
brother  of  hers  who  was  then  living  was  very  angry 
with  her  for  it,  and,  like  a  true  bom  Englishman, 
resented  it  highly,  that  the  family  should  be  thought 
to  bear  any  relation  to  France :  that  Milton's  se- 
cond wife  did  not  die  in  childbed,  as  Mr.  Philips 
and  Toland  relate,  but  above  three  months  afler 
of  a  consumption ;  and  this  too  Mr.  Birch  relates 
upon  her  authority;  but  in  this  particular  she 
most  be  mistaken,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  for  our 
author's  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife  plainly  impUos 
that  she  did  die  in  childbed.    She  knows  nothing 
of  her  aunt  Philips  or  Agar's  descendants,  but  be- 
fieves  that  they  ore  all  extinct :  as  is  likewise  Sir 
Christopher  Milton's  family,  the  last  of  which,  she 
«ys,  were  two  maiden  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Milton,  who  lived  and  died  at  Highgate; 
but  unknown  to  her  there  is  a  Mrs.  Milton  living 
in  Orosvenor-stieet,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher,  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mihon  before  mentioned :  and  she  herself  ii  the 
only  sorvivor  of  Mikon's  own  family,  unless  there 
be  some  in  the  East  Indies,  which  she  very  much 
questions,  for  she  used  to  hear  from  them  some- 
times, but  has  heard  nothing  now  for  several  years ; 
•0  that,  in  all  probability,  Milton's  whole  fanuly 
w31  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live  only  in 
his  writings.    And  such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
this  grand-dauf  hier  of  a  man,  who  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting giory  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some  years 


tiae  on  the  Game  of  Whist,  after  having  disposed 
of  all  the  first  impression,  sold  the  copy  to  the 
bookseller,  as  I  have  been  informed,  for  two  hun- 
dred guineas. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than 
once  Milton's  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  it  may  not  be 
ungrateful  to  the  reader,  if  we  give  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  them,  before  wo  conclude.  There 
are,  as  we  said,  two  draughts  of  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  had  importuned  him  to  take  orders,  together' 
with  a  sonnet  on  his  being  arrived  to  the  age  of 
twenty-three;  and  by  there  being  two  draughts  of 
this  letter  with  several  alterations  and  additions, 
it  appears  to  have  been  written  vrith  great  care 
and  deliberation ;  and  both  the  draughts  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Birch  in  his  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical Account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton. 
There  are  also  several  of  his  poems,  Arcades,  At 
a  solemn  music,  On  time,  Upon  the  circumcision, 
the  Mask,  Lycidas,  with  five  or  six  of  his  sonnets, 
all  in  his  own  hand  writing:  and  there  are  sotaM 
others  of  his  sonnets  written  by  difierent  hands, 
being  most  of  them  composed  after  he  had  lost  hit 
sight.    It  is  curious  to  see  the  first  thoughts  and 
subsequent  corrections  of  so  great  a  poet  as  Mil- 
ton :  but  it  is  remarkable  in  these  manuscript  poems, 
that  he  does  not  often  make  his  stops,  or  begin 
his  lines  with  great  letters.    There  are  likewise 
in  his  own  hand-writing  difierent  plans  of  Para- 
dise  Lost  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy:  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  trace  the  gradual  progress 
and  improvement  of  such  a  work  from  its  first 
dawnings  in  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  to  its  full  lustre 
in  an  epic  poem.    And  together  with  the  plans 
of  Paradise  Lost  there  are  the  plana  or  subjects  of 
several  other  intended  tragedies,  some  taken  from 
the  Scripture,  others  from  the  British  or  Scottish 
histories:  and  of  the  latter  the  last  mentioned  is 
Macbeth,  as  if  is  he  had  an  inclination  to  try  his 
strength  with  Shakspeare;  and  to  reduce  the  play 
more  to  the  unities  he  proposes,  *'  beginning  at  the 
arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff;  the  matter  of 
Duncan  may  be  expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his 
ghost"    These  manuscripts  of  Milton  were  found 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Professor  Mason  among  some 
other  old  papers,  which,  he  says,  belonged  to  Sir 


with  her  husband  kept  a  little  diandler's  or  gio-  Henry  Newton  Puckering,  who  was  a  considera- 
cer's  shop  for  their  subsistenee,  lately  at  the  lower  .ble  benefactor  to  the  library:  and  for  the  better 
HoOoway,  in  the  road  between  Highgate  and  preservation  ofsuch  truly  valuable  relics,  they  were 
London,  and  at  present  in  Cock  Lane,  not  far  collected  together,  and  handsomely  bound  in  a  thin 
ftom  Shoreditch  Church.  Another  thing  let  me  folio  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  a  person, 
mention,  that  is  equally  to  the  honour  of  the  pie-  \  who  is  now  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
ssnt  age.  Though  Milton  received  not  above  ten '  was  always  a  lover  of  the  Muses,  and  at  that  time 
pounds,  at  two  difierent  payments,  for  the  copy  of  a  feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  his 
Pandise  Lost,  yet  Mr.  Hoyle,  author  of  the  tna- !  Majesty's  ooundL 
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Sncomittttifii  ttt>on  imiUon. 


IN  PARADISUM  AMISSAM  SUMMI 
POET^  JOHANNIS  MILTONL 

8A1CUELE  BARROW,  M.  D.  AUCTORE. 

dui  legU  AmiaBam  Paradisum,  grandia  magni 
Carmina  Miltoni,  quid  nisicuncta  legisl 

Res  cunctas,  et  cunctarum  primordia  rerum/ 
Et  fata,  et  fines,  continet  iste  liber. 

Intima  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi, 
Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet: 

Tcmeque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profun- 

dum, 
Sulphureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  spe- 

cus: 
Gttueque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara 
csca, 

Gtasque  colunt  summi  lucida  regna  poli : 
Et  quodcunque  ulUs  conclusum  est  finibus  usquam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus; 
Et  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine, 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 
Hsc  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  futuruml 

Et  tamen  hsc  hodid  terra  Britanna  legit. 
O  quantosin  bella  duces!  qun  protulit  anna  I 

Gtuscanit,  et  quanta  pneliadira  tubd! 
Ccelestes  acies !  atque  in  certamine  coelum  I 

Etqus  coelestes  pugna  deceret  agros! 
Gtuantus  in  sthereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Micha^le  minor! 
Gtuantis,  et  qu^un  funestis  concurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferus  hie  stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit! 
Dum  vulsos  montes  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 

Et  non  mortali  desuper  igne  pluunt: 
Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

Et  roetuit  pugns  non  superesse  sus. 
At  simul  in  ccbUs  Messis  insignia  fulgent, 

Et  currus  animes,  arm&que  digna  Deo, 
Horrendumque  rot«  strident,  et  ssTarotarum 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
Et  flamme  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admislis  flammis  insonuere  polo: 
Exddit  attonitis  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis, 

Et  cassis  dextris  irri^^la  cadunt ; 
Ad  pcenas  fugiunt ;  et,  ceu  forct  Orcus  asylum, 

Infemis  certant  condere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite,  Romani  Scriptores;  cedite,  Graii; 

Et  quos  fama  recens  vel  cclebravit  anus. 
H»c  quicunque  legct  tantum  ceciniase  putabit 

Meonidem  r&nas,  Yiigilium  culices. 


ON  PARADISE  LOST. 

BY  ANDREW  MARVELL. 

When  I  beheld  the  Poet  blind,  yet  hcid, 
In  lieiider  book  hit  vast  dedgn  unfold, 


Messiah  crowned,  GK)d's  reconciled  decrae, 
Rebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree. 
Heaven,  Hell,  Eiartb,  Chaos,  all;  the  argument 
Held  me  awhile  misdoubting  his  intent, 
That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song; 
(So  Samson  groped  the  temple's  post  in  spight,) 
The  world  overwhelming,  to  revenge  his  sight 

Yet,  as  1  read,  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  liked  his  project,  the  success  did  fear; 
Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should 

find. 
O'er  which  lame  Faith  leads  Understanding  hBnd; 
Lest  he'd  perplex  the  things  he  would  explain, 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  nnder  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spann'd, 
Jealous  I  was,  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  wdl. 
And,  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play 

Pardon  me,  mighty  poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious  surmise: 
But  I  am  now  convinced;  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  sharo. 
Thou  hast  not  missed  one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit: 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty,  which  through  thy  work  doth 
reign, 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  pro&ne: 
And  things  divine  thou  treat'st  of  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  deUght  and  horror  on  us  seize, 
Thou  sing'st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease; 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft: 
The  biid,  named  from  that  Paradise  you  sing, 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  could'st  thou  words  of  such  a  compMS 
findl 
Whence  furnish  such  a  vast  expense  of  mindl 
Just  Heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite. 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 
Well  might'st  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure; 
WhUe  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and 

spells, 
And,  like  a  pack-horse,  tires  without  his  bells: 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy  points  appear; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fkshion  wear. 
I  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  oflfend, 
Andi,  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee^  most  com- 
mend: 
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Thj  Irene  created,  like  thy  theme,  sublime, 

In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhyme. 


EPIGRAM  ON  MILTON. 

BT  DRTDEN. 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Gieece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn: 
The  fast  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next,  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go: 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 


PBOM  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  POETS. 
BT  ADDISON. 

Btrr  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 

Unfettered,  in  majestic  numbers,  walks: 

No  Tulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage, 

Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage. 

See!  see!  he  upward  springs,  and,  towering  high, 

Spoms  the  dull  province  of  mortality; 

Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  virith  dire  alarms, 

And  sets  th*  Almighty  Thunderer  in  arms! 

Whatever  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see. 

Whilst  every  verse  airay'd  in  majesty, 

BoU  and  subtime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 

And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws. 

How  are  you  struck  with  terror  and  delight. 

When  angel  with  archangel  copes  in  fight ! 

When  great  Messiah's  outspread  banner  shines, 

How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines! 

What  sound  of  brazen  wheels,  with  thunder,  scare 

And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war! 

With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, 

To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire: 

But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise, 

And  view  the  first  gay  scene  of  Paradise; 

What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture,  can  express 

A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness ! 


ADDRESS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FROM  Thomson's  summer. 


-For  lofty  sense, 


Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  vrincUngs  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast  1 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable.  Muse 

Of  dasuc  ages  in  thy  Milton  metl 

A  genius  universal  as  his  theme; 

Astonishing  as  chaos;  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  foir;  as  Heaven  sabiiiiie! 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  PROLOGUE 

TO  THE 
MASK  OF  OOMU& 

Acted  at  the  Drury-Lane  Theatre^  April  5, 1750 
for  the  beneJU  qfMUton^s  grand-<UiMghter, 

Ye  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  England's  fame, 
Ye  nymphs,  whose  bosoms  beat  at  Milton's  name, 
Whose   generous  zeal,  unbought   by  flattering 

rhymes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times; 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise ! 
Let  Wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage; 
Let  Study,  worn  vrith  virtue's  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  Theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguished  by  your  smiles,  shall  tell. 
That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excel; 
The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust. 
And  riang  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  Bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise; 
And  baflled  Spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  £une. 
Ambitious,  catches  at  hb  towering  name: 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scorned  below, 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown, — unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire. 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning-dreams  inspire; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  Virtue's  native  charmSj 
Her  grandsare  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert— beyond  the  grave. 


FROM 

GRAY'S  PROGRESS  OF  POESY. 

Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy; 

The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy, 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time: 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Cksed  his  eyes  in  endless  nighl. 
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ENCOMIUMS  UPON  MILTON. 


FROM 

COLLINS'S  ODE  ON  THE  POETICAL 
CHARACTER. 

HiOH  on  some  cliff,  to  Heaven  up-piled, 

Of  rode  aocesB,  of  prospect  wild, 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 

Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallies  deep, 

And  holy  Grenii  guard  the  rock, 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock. 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread; 

I  view  that  oak  the  fancied  glades  among. 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear. 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew. 

Nigh  sphered  in  Heaven,  its  native  strains  could 

hear. 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reached  was 

hung; 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting. 
From  Waller's  myrtle-shades  retreating. 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue. 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 

In  vain :' Such  bliss  to  one  alone 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Soul  was  known ; 
And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have  now  o'ertum'd  th'  inspiring  bowers. 
Or  curtain'd  dose  such  scene  from  every  ^ture 

view. 


FROM 

MASON'S  ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

Rise,  hallow'd  Milton!  rise,  and  say, 

How,  at  thy  gloomy  close  of  day; 
How,  when  *  depress'd  by  age,  beset  with  wiong^' 
When  *  fall'n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues :' 

When  DarkneM,  brooding  on  thy  sight, 

Exil'd  the  sovereign  lamp-of  light: 
Say,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  difiutel 
WhtX  friends  were  thine,  save  Memoiy  and  the 
Musel 

Hence  the  rich  spoils  thy  studious  youth 

Caught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  Truth; 
Hence  all  thy  busy  eye  could  pleas'd  explore, 
When  Rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore; 

Each  scene  that  Tiber's  bank  supplied; 

Elach  grace,  that  play'd  on  Amo's  side; 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tuscan  ghides  that  fly; 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperia's  sky; 

Were  still  thine  own:  thy  ample  mind 

EUu^h  charm  rcceiv'd,  retain'd,  combin'd. 
And  thence  the  nightly  visitant  that  came- 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 

Recall'd  the  long-kist  beams  of  grace ; 

That  wlukmi  shot  from  Nature's  ho^ 


When  God  in  Eden,  o'er  her  youthful  breast 
Spread  with  his  own  right  han^  Perfection's  go^ 
geous  vest 


FROM 

DR.  ROBERTS'  EPISTLE  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS. 

AOORB88ED  TO  CHRISTOPHER  ANSTBT,  BBH, 

Poet  of  other  times !  to  thee  I  bow 

With  lowliest  reverence.   Oft  thou  tak'st  my  soul, 

And  waft'st  it  by  thy  potent  harmony 

To  that  empyr^  mansion,  where  thine  ear 

Caught  the  soft  warUings  of  a  seraph's  harp, 

What  time  the  nightly  visitant  unlock'd 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  thy  mental  sight 

Display'd  celestial  scenes.    She  from  thy  lyre 

With  indignation  tore  the  tinkling  bells, 

And  tum'd  it  to  sublimest  argument 


FROM 

COWPER'S  TABLE  TALK. 

AoEs  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard: 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
And  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Gknius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times^ 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  dimes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose; 
And  tedbus  years  of  gothic  darkness  pasi'd, 
Emerg'd  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  £ax  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 


FROM 

THE  SAME  AUTHOR'S  TASK,  B.  HL 


-Philosophy,  baptized 


In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 

Has  eyes  indeed;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches:  Piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prajor 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  saga 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  GKxl, 

And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too,  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 

And  fed  on  munnft 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

TUf  fine  book  prupoBM,  fint  in  brief;  the  whde  labject, 
nao^ifisobedieiKe,  and  the  ton  thereupon  of  Panullaewha«> 
bhewwplaced:  tlMO  touchea  the  prime  cum  of  his  All,  the 
■fpBM,  or  nther  Saian  In  the  serpent;  who^  reroitlng  from 
God^and  diawiof  to  HIb  ride  many  legiona  of  Angefas  wu^  bj 
IhiooinmandofGod,  driven  out  c^Hearen,  with  all  hia  crew, 
liio  the  great  deep.  Which  action  paamd  over,  the  poem 
hMcfli  ioio  the  niidst  of  thinga,  preeenilng  Satan  with  hia 
■Qgeb  nnr  fidlen  into  BeQ,  deacribed  here,  not  in  the  centre, 
(ftr  heaven  and  earth  niajr  be  auppond  aa  jret  not  made,  cer- 
itinly  not  yet  accoraed,)  but  in  a  place  of  utt«r  darlmeai^  fit* 
fie«  caned  Cfaaoa.  Here  Satan,  with  his  angels,  lying  on  the 
bmning  lake,  thtroderBtmck  and  astonished,  after  a  certain 
qiace  recoTeca,  as  from  confusion,  calb  up  him  who  next  in 
ordorandifigDity  lay  by  him:  they  confer  of  their  miserable 
UL  Bttan  awakeoa  aU  hia  legions  who  lay  till  then  in  the 
Moe  manner  confounded  They  rise;  theirnumbers;  array 
of  battle ;  their  chief  leaden  named,  according  to  the  Idols 
known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and  the  counules  adjolnhag.  To 
thsM  flatan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them  with  hope  yet 
ofregrinlnghearen;  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new  woriduid 
a  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  andent 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven ;  for  thatangels  were  kxig  before 
this  visibfe  creation,  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  fathetai 
To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy.and  what  to  determine 
thereon,  be  refen  to  a  ftill  council  What  hia  awnriatf 
(hsoce  attempt  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  datan,  risas, 
nddenly  built  one  of  the  deep:  the  infernal  peen  then  ait 
IncoundL 


Of  man's  fint  duobedienoe,  and  the  frnit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loas  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heav'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heav'ns  and  £Iarth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos:  or  if  Sion  hOl 
Driight  the^  more,  and  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  moimt,  while  it  puisoes 
3 


Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest;  Thou  from  the  fint 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  Qod  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell;  say  first,  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off* 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides? 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt? 
Th'  infernal  serpent;  he  it  was,  whose  guile 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  eqtiaU'd  the  Most  High 
If  he  opposed;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Gk)d, 
Raised  impiotis  war  in  Heav'n,  and  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt    Him  the  almighty  power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fieiy  gulf. 
Confounded,  though  immortal:  but  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness,  and  lasting  pain. 
Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyet. 
That  witnessed  huge  afilicdon  and  dismay. 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate: 


MILTON'S  WORKS. 
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At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dtsmal  situation  waste  and  wild ; 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed; 
Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison  ordained 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  removed  from  GKxl  and  light  of  heav'n, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 
O  how  unlike  the  place  firom  whence  they  feQ ! 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  overwhelmed 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 
He  soon  discerns;  and  welt'ring  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 
Beelzebub.    To  whom  th*  arch  enemy. 
And  thence  in  Heav'n  called  Satan,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  began. 
"  If  thou  beest  he;   but  O  how  MVn\  how 
changed 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  out- 
shine 
Myriads  though  bright !  If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Jdned  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  joined 
In  equal  ruin !  into  what  pit  thou  seest, 
From  what  height  faU'n;  so  much  the  stronger 

proved 
He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  for  those, 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  changed  in  outward  lusUe,  that  fixed 

mind. 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  ibnse  of  spirits  armed. 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 
And  shodL  his  throne.  What  tho' the  field  be  lostl 
All  is  not  lost ;  th'  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  fiNnn  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who  firom  the  terror  of  this  arm  10  late 


Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall;  since,  by  fate,  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  can  not  &il; 
Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage,  by  force  or  guile,  eternal  war, 
Irreoondleable  to  our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  th*  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven." 

So  spake  th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair: 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

"  O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  th'  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Feariess,  endangered  HeavVn's  perpetual  King^ 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate; 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  far  as  the  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish:  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns. 
Though  an  our  glory,  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  he  our  Conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpowered  such  foiree  m 

ours) 
Have  left  us  in  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entize 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be, 
Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  fire, 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep; 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  fi^ 
Strength  undiminished,  or  eternal  being, 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  1** 
Whereto  with  speedy  words  th*  arch  fiend  lepfied 

"  FaU'n  Cherub!  to  be  weak  is  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  tadc, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.    If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil; 
Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
Hb  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 
But  seel  the  angry  victor  hath  recalled 
Hb  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven:  the  sulphuxoos  hall, 


PARADISE  LOST. 


8ho(  after  us  in  stonn,  overblown,  hath  laid 

The  &ay  suige,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  Heaven  received  us  fidling;  and  the  thunder, 

'Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  unpetuoos  rage, 

Peihape  hath  spent  hie  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bdlow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn, 

Or  satiate  fuiy,  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  jon  dreary  plain,  forbm  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  li^id  flames 

Castspakanddreadftil'}  Thither  let  us  tent 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves; 

ThcTO  Rflt,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there : 

And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 

Consolt  how  we  may  henceforth  most  ofikid 

Our  enemy;  cnt  own  loss  how  repair; 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity ; 

What  reinfimsement  we  may  gain  from  b(^ ; 

If  not,  what  resohition  from  despair." 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkBng  biased,  his  other  parte  beside 
Praoe  on  the  flood,  extending  long  and  Jarge, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fidiles  name  of  monstrous  nze, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warred  on  Jove, 
Bmreos  or  T3rphon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  bek) ;  or  that  sea  beast 
Leviathln,  whidi  God  <^  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream: 
Sm,  haply,  slombhring  on  the  Norway  ibam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-fbundeied  skiff 
Dseoning  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moon  by  the  «de  under  the  lee,  whUe  night 
Investo  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  d^ys : 
So  stKtdifld  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 
Chaimd  sn  the  bmung  lake:  nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen  or  hea^ied  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  pennkskm  of  aU-iuling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs; 
That  widi  reiterated  crime  she  might 
Heap  OB  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others;  and,  ennged,  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  fbith 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mevey,  shown 
On  man  by  him  seduced,  but  on  himsetf 
Tieble  confbson,  wrath,  and  vengeance  ponied. 
Foithwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
Hb  miglity  statute;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 
Driven  badcwaid,  slope  their  pointing  s|ares,  and 

roOed 
In  biOows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  honid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dosky  air 
That  lelt  unusual  weight;  till  on  dry  land 
He  fights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned 
Wtffa^  seid,  as  the  lake  with 


And  such  appearerl  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transporte  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pelonis,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  .£tna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuelled  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  smged  bottom  aJl  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke:  such  resting  fimnd  th» 

sole 
Of  unblest  feet    Him  foUowed  his  next  mate, 
Both  gloiying  to  have  'scaped  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength. 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

"  Is  this  the  r^n,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  "  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven ;  this  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  cdestial  light?  Beitso!  since  he 
Who  now  is  sovereign  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  fitrthest  firom  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  su- 
preme 
Abo^«  his  equals!  FareweD,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells.    Hail,  horrors!  hail. 
Infernal  world!  and  thou,  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  poseessor  1  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time: 
The  mind  isito  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  1  Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  fiee :  the  Alnughty  hath  not  built 
Hero  fot  his  envy;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven ! 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
Th*  associates  and  copartnen  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  th'  oblivious  pool 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion;  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  hellT' 

So  Satan  ^lake,  and  him  Beelezebub 
Thusanswered.    "Leaderof  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  oould  have  fi>iledf 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fean  and  dangen,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaulte 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  prastrate  on  yon  lake  of  ^fB, 
As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  asiaied ; 
No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious  height." 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore:  his  pondVow 
shield, 
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Ethereal  temper,  maMy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circmnferenoe 
I{ung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whoee  oib 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesd6, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  in  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure ;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  beside,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach, 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombroea,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arch'd,  embower ;  or'scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves 

overthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Gkwhen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown, 
Abject  and  k)st  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hoUow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded.    "  Princes,  potentates. 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven  I  once  yours,  now 

lost! 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spiritu;  or  have  ye  chosen  this  plaoe 
Alter  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  eaee  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  1 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  conqueror  1  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood, 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending,  tiead  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gul£ 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen !" 
They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they 
sprung 
Upon  the  wing;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found,  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse,  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  percdve  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed, 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  caUed  a  pitchy  cloud 


Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile: 
So  numberiess  were  those  bad  angels  seen, 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  heU, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fibres; 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  th'  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain ; 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  popubus  north 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barb'rous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands. 
Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 
Their  great  commander ;  godlike  shapes,  and  fonns 
Excelling  human ;  princely  dignities. 
And  powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones; 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 
Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 
Got  them  new  names,  till,  wand'ring  o'er  the  earth, 
Through  Ghxl's  high  sufifrance  f<»  the  trial  of  man, 
By  felsities  and  lies  the  greatest  p«it 
Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 
G^od  their  Creator,  and  th'  invisible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transton 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adorned 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 
And  devUs  to  adore  for  deities: 
Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 
And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world. 
Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known ;  who  fint, 

who  last. 
Roused  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  oouch. 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  bell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 
Their  altars  by  his  ahars;  gods  adored 
Among  the  natbns  round ;  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  throned 
Between  the  Cherubim,  yea,  often  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  thdr  shrines, 
Abominations;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned, 
And  with  their  darkness  dunt  afifront  his  light 
First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  andtimbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  throng 

fire 
To  his  grim  idoL    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plaini 
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in  Afgob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amoo;  nor  content  with  each 

Andacioiia  neighboarhood,  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

Hb  tem{»le  right  against  the  temple  of  GK)d 

On  thai  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 

The  plfrasantTaUey  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Qebenna  called,  the  type  of  hell. 

Next,  Chemoe,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 

Fnm  Aroer  toNebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  soDthmost  Abarim:  in  Heeebon 

And  Honmaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibnia  dad  with  vines^ 

And  Eteal^  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peer  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

Isnid  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  NOe^ 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  wo. 

Tet  thence  his  histAd  orgies  he  enlarged 

E'en  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide;  lust  hard  by  hate; 

Tin  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  heU. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bordering 

flood 
Of  old  Enphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Sjrrian  groond,  had  general  names 
Of  Ba&llffi  and  Ashtaroth,  those  male, 
These  feminine:  lor  spirits,  when  they  please^ 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  sc^ 
And  unoompoonded  is  their  Essence  pure, 
Not  tiAl  or  manacled  with  joint  or  hmb, 
Nor  Ibonded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
like  cumhtaas  flesh ;  but,  in  what  shape  they 

choose, 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscore, 
Can  execute  their  ai/y  purposes. 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
For  those  the  race  of  Israd  oft  lorsook 

living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

righteous  akar,  bovring  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods;  ibrwhich  their  heads  as  low 

Bowed  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  Ibes.   With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoteth,  whom  the  Phoenidans  called 

Astaite,  queen  of  HeaVn,  vrith  crescent  horns: 

To  whose  Inright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 

Sadonan  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  soqgs; 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  <m  the  ofienaive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  laige, 

Beguiled  by  fiur  idolntresses,  fell 

To  idols  fiMiL    Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsds  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amocDUs  ditties  all  a  sunmier's  day. 

While  smooth  Adonb  from  his  native  rock 

Banpuiple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  Uood 

Of  Thammox  yesdy  wounded :  the  love4ale 

Infected  Sicm's  daughten  with  like  heat, 

Whose  wanton  PttMoiis  in  the  sscnd  poich 

D 


Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vkion  fed. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  came  one 
Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maimed  hit  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 
in  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsd  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  shamed  his  worshippers. 
Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upvvard  man 
And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Ghtth  and  Ascalon, 
And  Aocaron,  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 
Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightiul  seat 
Was  feir  Damascus,  on  the  fertife  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 
He  also  against  the  house  of  Gbd  was  bold: 
A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king, 
AhaZy  his  sottish  conqu'ror,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  disparage,  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 
His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Whom  he  had  vanquished.    After  these  appeared 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Onis,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  feinw 
Rather  than  human.    Nor  did  Israd  'scape 
Th'  infection,  when  their  borrowed  gdd  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pnswd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equalled  with  one  stroks 
Both  her  first-bom  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 
BeUal  came  last,  than  whom  a  Spirit  UMralewd 
Fell  not  frt>m  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vioe  fOT  itself;  to  him  no  temple  stood, 
Or  altar  smoked :  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  aJtan,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  GKxll 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns. 
And  in  luxurious  dties,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury,  and  outrage :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insdence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitaUe  door 
Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might; 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  fer  renowned, 
Th'  Ionian  Gods,  of  Javan's  iwue;  held 
Gods,  yet  confessed  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Thdr  boasted  parento :  Titan,  Heaven's  first-bofBi 
With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Satum;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  ibund; 
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So  Jove  usurping  reigned :  these  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus,  ruled  the  middle  air, 
Their  highest  Heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  diff, 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adra  to  th'  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles. 
All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but  with 

looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their 

chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  fi>und  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  count'nance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispelled  their  fean. 
Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  upreared 
His  mighty  standard :  that  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  stafif  unfurled 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  upsent 
A  shout,  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colours  waving:  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Of  depth  immeasurable:  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 

pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they, 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought, 
Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmed 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 
Advanced  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  firont 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  <Ad  with  ordered  spear  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 


Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  hb  heart 

Distends   with    pride,    and,    hard'ning,  in    his 

strength 
Glories:  for  never  since  created  man, 
Met  such  embodied  force,  as,  named  with  these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  jcuned 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiHar  gods;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afnc  shore. 
When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontaralna.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander:  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower:  hk  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured:  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarch.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel:  but  his  fece 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  feded  cheeks,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  paaaion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss,)  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  th^  lot  in  pain, 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Heitven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flnng 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  withered:  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pinet. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth!  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  mghs,  found  out  their  way 

"O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits!  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th'  Almighty!  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change. 
Hateful  to  utter!  but  what  power  of  mind, 
I  Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
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Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  ooold  have  feared 

EUyw  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repnlset 

For  who  can  yet  helieve,  though  after  loss, 

That  all  these  piuMant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 

Setf-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seati 

For  me,  he  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven, 

If  coonseb  difl^nt,  or  dangers  shunned 

Bj  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.    But  he,  who  reigns 

Bdooaich  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  concealed, 

Wbich  tempted  our  attempt,  and  vrrought  our 

&IL 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our 

own, 
Soasnoteither  to  provoke,  or  dread    * 
Hew  war,  provoked !  our  better  part  remains 
To  work  in  dose  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not !  that  he  no  1^ 
At  length  from  us  may  find,    /ho  overcomes 
By  fofce,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heaven  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  &vour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven; 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere: 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
CekstuJ  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature:  peace  is  despaired; 
For  who  can  think  submission  1    War  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved." 

He  spake:  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out  fiew 
Milfions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clasbed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurfing  dsfiance  toward  the  vaults  of  heaven. 
There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Bckhed  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
ShoDe  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Thither,  winged  with  speed, 
Anrnn'rous  brigade  hastened:  as  when  bands 
Of  fioneen,  with  spade  and  pick-axe  armed 
Forenm  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 
Or  cast  a  rampart    Mammon  led  them ; 
Blaiiunon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
Fnm  heaven;  for  e'en  in  heaven  his  looks  and 

thoughts 
Weie  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  ought  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 


In  vision  beatific ;  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught. 
Ransacked  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.    Soon  had  his  crew 
Opened  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those. 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and,  wond'ring,  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they,  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable,  scarce  perform. 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared, 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bullion 

dross: 
A  third  as  soon  had  formed  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  filled  each  hollow  nook: 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 
Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasten  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave;  nor  did  they  want 
Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.    Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equalled  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.    Th'  ascending  pile 
Stood  fixed  her  stately  height;  and  straight  the 

doors. 
Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 
Withii^  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement;  from  the  arched  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.    The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered ;  and  the  work  some  praise, 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  towered  structure  high, 
Where  sceptered  angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  supreme  King 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 
Each  in  hb  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausonian  land 
Men  called  him  Muldbcr;  and  how  he  fell 
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From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements:  from  m<»m 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  deviry  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  son 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  fidling  star, 
On  Lemnos  th'  JEgean  isle:  thus  they  relate, 
Erring;  for  he  with  thb  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before;  nor  aught  availed  him  now 
T'  have  built  in  heaven  high  towers;  nor  did  he 

'scape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent 
With  his  industbuscrew  to  build  in  helL 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovereign  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  tumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers:  their  summons  called 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came 
Attended:  all  access  was  thronged;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  covered  field,  where  champions 

bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  soldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 
Thick  swarmed,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 

air, 
Brushed  with  the  hiss  of  rustting  wings.  As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowen 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel 
New  rubbed  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  aflairs.    So  thick  the  airy  crowd 
Swarmed  and  were  straitened;  till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder!  They  but  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Thronged  numberless ;  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount;  or  fairy  elves. 
Whose  midnight  ravels,  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course;  they,  on  their  mirth  and 

dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 
Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  wera  at  largo, 
Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.    But  &r  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves. 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cheruHm 
In  ctose  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat; 


A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  teati, 
Frequent  and  iiilL    After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

BOOK  11. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tbe  conrahatlon  begun,  Suan  debates  whether  anollMr 
battle  be  to  be  hazarded  for  the  reoovwj  of  heaven ;  aome  ad> 
▼fee  it,  othen  dissuade ;  a  third  propoaal  is  preferred,  tmO' 
tioned  before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  proptw^  or 
tradition  in  hesren  concerning  another  world,  and  anoUier 
Idnd  of  creature,  equal,  or  not  much  Inferior  to  themadve^ 
about  this  time  to  be  created ;  their  doubt  who  ahall  be  ant 
on  this  difficult  search ;  Satan  thefar  chief  undertakes  alone  dw 
voyage,  Is  hcmoured  and  applauded.  The  council  thus  aided, 
the  reK  betake  them  aevml  waya^  and  to  several  employ* 
menXM,  as  their  inclination*  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time 
till  Satan  return.  He  paasee  on  his  journey  to  heHgatea^  finds 
them  Aut,  and  who  sat  there  to  guard  them;  by  whom  ai 
length  they  are  opened,  and  diacorer  to  him  the  great  gulf  be« 
tween  beU  and  ITearen ;  with  what  dIflSculty  he  passes  throught 
dbvcted  by  Chaos,  the  power  of  that  pUoe^  to  the  sight  o£thk 
new  woiid  yrblch  he  aoughL 


High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

To  that  bad  eminence:  and,  firom  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heaven;  and,  by  success  untaughti 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed. 

"  Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  Heaven! 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  lost.    From  this  deioent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fidl, 
And  truft  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me,  tho'  just  right,  and  the  fixed  laws  of  Heaven, 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next,  firee  choice, 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  Iom, 
Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 
Established  in  a  safe  imenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.    The  happier  state 
In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  painl  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction;  for  none  sure  will  cUim  in  hdl 
Precedence ;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitbus  mind 
Will  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then 
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To  miioTi,  and  firm  fiuth,  and  finn  accord, 

More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  retam 

To  claim  oar  jost  inheritance  of  old, 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assured  us ;  and  by  what  best  way, 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate :  who  can  advise,  may  speak." 

He  ceased;  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptered 
king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 
His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Caied  not  to  be  at  all :  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear:  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
He  recked  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake. 

"My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not:  them  let  those 
CTontrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now, 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
BlilBons  that  stand  in  arms,  and,  longing,  vrali 
The  sgnal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heaven*s  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 
Aecept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyrrany  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  1  No!  let  us  rather  choose, 
Armed  with  hell-Sames  and  fury,  ail  at  once 
O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  Torturer;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angeb,  and  his  throne  itself 
Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments.    But  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still, 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat:  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late. 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborioos  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  1  The  ascent  is  easy  then ; 
The  event  is  feared;  should  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  hb  wrath  my  find 
To  our  destruction;  if  there  be  in  hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed :  what  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  con- 
demned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  wo. 
Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 
The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Cafls  us  to  penance  t  More  destroyed  than  thus, 
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We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ]  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
Hb  utmost  irel  which  to  the  height  enraged, 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 
Than,  miserable,  to  have  eternal  being ; 
Or,  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  can  not  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  Fide  nothing;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne : 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge." 

He  ended,  frowning,  and  his  kwk  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.     On  the  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane; 
A  fiurer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seemed 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit: 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongne 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels:  for  his  thoughts  were  low; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tiaiorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

"  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
When  he,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustfill,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair, 
And  utter  dissdution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  1  The  towers  of  Heaven  are 

fiUed 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable :  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Elncamp  their  legions ;  or,  with  obscure  wing, 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.    Or,  could  we  break  our  way, 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  a9  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light :  yet  our  great  Enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,  and  the  ethereal  mould. 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 
Victorious.    Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 
And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure. 
To  be  no  more:  sad  cure!  for  who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
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Devoid  of  flenae  and  motionl  and  who  knowa, 
Let  tbia  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  1  how  he  can, 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  be,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless?  Wherefore  cease  we  then  1 
Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed. 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  wo ; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  6an  we  suffer  worse  1  Is  this  then  wont. 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  1 
What!  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  Heaven's  afBicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  1  this  hell  then  seemed 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 
Chained  on  the  burning  lakel  that  sure  was 

worse. 
What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  1  or  firom  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  1  what  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  finnament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impending  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurled. 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds;  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains; 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved. 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  1  This  would  be  worM. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him,  or  who  deceive  hb  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  viewl  He  finom  ELeaven's 

height 
All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides; 
Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 
Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expelled  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments  1  better  these  than 

worse. 
By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree 
The  victor's  will.    To  suffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  uiy  ust 
That  so  ordains:  this  was  at  first  resolved, 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fidL 
I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 


Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  honds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  Conqueror:  this  is  now 

Our  doom;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  boar, 

Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 

His  anger,  and  perhaps,  thus  far  removed, 

Not  mind  us,  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punished;  whence  these  raging  6ni 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vapour,  or,  inured,  not  feel; 

Or,  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  placed  conformed 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  vdd  of  pain; 

This  horror  will  grow  niild,  this  darkness  light; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what 

change 
Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  uppe^n 
For  happy  though  but  iU,  for  ill  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  wo." 
Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  reason's 
garb, 
Counselled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace:  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  if>ake. 
"  Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost:  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everhiating  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  stiifo: 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter:  for  what  place  can  be  for  us 
Within  heaven's  bound,  unless  heaven's  Lord  su- 
preme 
We  overpower  1    Suf^xMe  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection :  with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  imposed,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Gkxihead  sing 
Forced  hallelujahs,  while  he  kxdly  sits 
Our  envied  Sovereign,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odoun  and  ambrosial  flowers. 
Our  servile  offerings  1    This  must  be  our  task 
In  Heaven,  this  our  delight;  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate  1    Let  us  not  then  pursue, 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 
Unacceptable,  though  in  Heaven,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage,  but  rather  seek 
Our  own  good  firom  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 
Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp.    Our  greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  €( 

small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse. 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe'er 
Thrive  under  evil  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 
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Through  labour  and  endurance.   Thk  deep  world 
Of  daikneM  do  we  dread  1    How  oft  amidst 
Thkk  doods  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all-niling 

Sira 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobecored, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
CovefB  his  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders 

roar 


rage,  and  Heaven  resembles  heU? 
As  he  our  darkness,  can  not  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  1    Thin  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold; 
Nor  want  wo  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magmfioenoe;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  morel 
Our  Uvments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Beoome  our  elements;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 
Into  tbdr  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.    All  things  invito 
To  peaoeftil  counseb,  and  the  settled  stato 
Of  Older,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  vrith  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  were,  dismissing  quite 
AH  thoughts  of  war:  ye  have  what  I  advise." 

He  scarce  had  finbhed,  when  such  murmur 
filled 
Th'  assembly,  as  when  hoUow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  vrinds,  which  all  night 

bug 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence 

luU 
Seaiaring  men  o'erwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance, 
Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest:  sudi  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended ;  and  hu  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace:  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell:  so  much  the  frar 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  stin  within  them ;  and  no  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 
By  policy,  and  long  process  of  time. 
In  emulatmn  opposite  to  Heaven. 
Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  vnth  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  bis  front  engraven 
Defiberation  sat,  and  public  care; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shraie, 
Majestic  though  in  ruin:  sage  he  stood, 
Wkh  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarehies;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 

"Thrones  and  imperial  powen,  ofispring  of 
Heaven, 
Ediereal  virtues!  or  these  titles  now 
Most  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be  called 
Princes  of  hell!  lor  so  the  popular  vote 
I'^^'inft,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 


A  growing  empire;  doubtless;  while  we  dream, 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  haitk 

doomed 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt  / 

From  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain 
In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  &r  removed, 
Under  the  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude:  for  he,  be  sure, 
In  height  or  depth,  stUl  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt;  but  over  hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war! 
War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  loss 
Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
VouchsafiMl  or  sought;  for  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted?  and  what  peace  can  we  return, 
But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate. 
Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge,  thou^  slow, 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  sufi*ering  feell 
Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 
With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  oiege, 
Or  ambush  from  the  de^.    What  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise?    There  is  a  f^aoe, 
(If  ancient  and  prophetic  &me  in  Heaven 
Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  called  Man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 
Of  him  who  rules  above;  so  was  his  wiD 
Pronounced  among  the  Gkids,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  Heavens  whole  cireumference,  cenp 

firm'd. 
Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughte  to  learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould. 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 
And  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 
By  force  or  subtlety.    Though  Heaven  be  shut. 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  ovm  strength,  this  place  may  lie  exposed, 
The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it:  here  perhaps 
Sooie  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 
By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell  fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  drifien, 
The  puny  habitants,  or,  if  not  drive. 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  Qod 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.    This  would  surpass 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
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In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance;  when  his  darling  sons, 
Hurled  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  cuTse 
Their  firail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 
Faded  so  soon.    Advise  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 
Hatching  vain  empires."    Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devised 
By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed:  for  whence, 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill  could  spring 
So  deep  a  maHce,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  heU 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator  1    But  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.    The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes;  with  full  assent 
They  vote:  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews: 

"  Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate. 
Synod  of  gods!  and  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Ghreat  things  resolved,  which  from  the  lowest  deep. 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbour- 
ing arms 
And  opportune  ezcur^n,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heaven,  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  Heaven's  fair  light, 
Secure,  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this  gloom:  the  soft  delidous  air, 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.    But,  first,  whom  shall 

we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sofiicienti  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottomed  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  7  what  strength,  what  art  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasbn  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  sentries  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  1    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  sufirage ;  for,  on  whom  we  send, 
The  weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope  relies." 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt:  but  all  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts:  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 
Astonished:  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  Heaven-warring  champions  could  be 

found 
So  hardy  as  to  profit  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transoendant  glory  rtkiaed 


Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved,  thus  spaka. 

"  O  progeny  of  Heaven,  empjrreal  thrones! 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seized  us,  though  undismayed:  long  is  the  way, 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light; 
Our  prison  strong;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant. 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passed,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  rec^ves  him  next. 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gui£ 
If  thence  he  *scape  into  whatever  world. 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape; 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers! 
And  this  imperial  sovereignty,  adorned 
With  splendour,  arm'd  with  power,  if  aught  pro- 

pos'd 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.    Wherefore  do  I  ajMnune 
These  royalties  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honoured  sitsi  Gk>,  therefore,  mighty  powen^ 
Terror  of  Heaven,  though  fallen !  intend  at  home, 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 
The  present  misery,  and  render  hell 
More  tolerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  manrion:  intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad, 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction,  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all:  this  enterprise 
None  shall  partake  with  me."  Thus  sa3ring,  rose 
The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply; 
Prudent,  lest,  from  this  resolution  raised, 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  be  refused)  what  erst  they  feared; 
And,  so  refused,  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.    Bol 

they 
Dreaded  not  more  th'  adventure  than  his  voice 
Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose : 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Towards  him  tlisy 

bend, 
With  awful  reverence  prone:  and  as  aGk)d 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  highest  in  heaven : 
Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised, 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 
His  own:  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damned 
Lose  all  their  virtue*  lest  bad  men  should  boast 
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Their  ipecioas  deeds  on  euth,  which  glorj  excites, 
Or  dose  ambitioii.  Tarnished  o'er  with  snd. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  lejoicang  in  their  matchless  chief: 
As  when  finom  moontain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascenfing,  while  the  northwind  sleeps,  o'erqnread 
Heaven's  cheerful  fiu»,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o^er  the  darkened  landscape   snow,  ot 

show^; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  reviTe, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
O  shame  to  men!  devil  with  devil  damned 
Finn  coocofd  hdds;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatores  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace:  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Yet  Eve  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  level  cruel  wars, 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy: 
As  if  (which  nnght  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  helfish  foes  enow  besides. 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait 

The  Stygian  council  thus  disiolved;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infomal  peers: 
Midst  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  and  seemed 
Akme  the  antagonist  of  heaven,  nor  less 
Than  hell's  dread  emperor,  with  pomp  supreme, 
And  godlike  imitated  state :  him  round, 
A  gbbe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed 
With  bright  emblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  sessbn  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets  regal  sound  the  great  result: 
Towards  the  four  winds  (bur  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  idchemy, 
By  herald's  voice  explained;  thehoUow  abyss 
Eieard  fiir  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  returned  them  loud  acdaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat 


Byfidse  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and,  wandering  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him  perplexed,  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime. 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend. 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields: 
Part  cnrb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form, 
As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights,  and  couch  their 

spears 
TiQ  thickest  legions  dose;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  eitber  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  bums. 
Others,  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 


Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whiriwind,  hell  scarce  hdds  the  wild  uproar. 

As  wfafen  Akides,  firom  CEchalia  crowned 

With  conquest,  felt  th'  envenomed  robe,  and  to(V 

Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines^ 

And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  CBta  threw 

Into  th'  Enobic  sea.    Others,  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deed  and  hapless  fiUl 

By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  fate 

FVee  virtue  should  inthral  to  force  or  chance. 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing !) 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  swest 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense) 

Others  i^Mirt  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  fiveknowledge,  will,  and  fate; 

Fixed  fiae,  firee  will,  foreknowledge  absolute; 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 

Of  hapjnness  and  final  misery, 

Passbn  and  apathy,  and  gloiy  and  shame; 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy! 

Yet  vrith  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th^  obdnred  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steeL 

Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands, 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  worid,  if  any  dime  perhaps 

]!ifight  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 

Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  dkgorge 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams: 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep; 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream;  fierce  Phl^getlum, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthvrith  his  fbrmer  state  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief)  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  firozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  stonns 

Of  whiriwind,  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathen  hei^,  and  ruin  seems 

Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 

A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  DamiAta  and  mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk :  the  parching  air 

Bums  firore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 

Thither,  by  harpy-foc^  furies  haled. 

At  certam  revolutions,  all  the  damned 

Are  brought;  and  fed  by  turns  the  bitter  chants 
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Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infixed,  and  firozen  rotmd, 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  firo,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wi»h  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  wo. 
All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink; 
But  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 
Medusa  with  Gk>rgonian  terror  guards 
The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 
All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 
The  lip  of  Tantalus.    Thus  roving  on 
In  confused  march  foriorn,  the  advent'rous  bands, 
With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 
Viewed  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
Ko  rest :  through  many  a  darit  and  dreary  vale 
They  passed,' and  many  a  region  dolorous, 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 
Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades 

of  death, 
A  universe  of  death,  which  Qod  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  tables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
€k>i^ns,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of  highest  design. 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  oflf  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood. 
Through  Uie  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply  stemming  nightly  towards  the  pole:  so  seemed 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend.    At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates :  three  folds  were 

brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsumed.    Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape; 
The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  wairt,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting ;  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing,  bariied 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  AiU  loud,  and  rung 


A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  fist,  would  cre^, 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  barked  and 

howled, 
Within  unseen.    Far  leas  abhorred  than  these 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  firom  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore: 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  nighthag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Ek;lipses  at  their  charms.    The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distingubhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed; 
For  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand ;  and  firom  his  seat 
The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired, 
Admired,  not  feared:  Grod  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  Hor  shunned; 
And  with  disdainful  kx>k  thus  first  began. 

"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 
That  dares,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  to  iptm, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee: 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proof. 
Hell-bom !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven." 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied, 
"  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith,  till  thea 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  firom  Gh)d,  are  here  condenmed 
To  waste  eternal  days,  in  wo  and  paint 
And  reckonest  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven, 
Hell-doomed!  and  breathest  defiance  here  and 

scorn. 

Where  I  rdgn  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
Thy  king  and  lordl  Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive  1  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  fingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  befiwe. ' 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deformed:  on  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  firom  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim;  their  fatal  hands 
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No  leeood  stroke  intend;  and  such  a  firown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  rtand  front  to  frxmt 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air: 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown;  so  matched  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fait  by  heO  gate,  and  kept  the  &tal  key, 
Riien,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rushed  between. 

**  0  frtther!  what  intends  thy  hand,"  she  cried, 
"Against  thy  only  son!  What  fiiiy,  O  son! 
PosKsses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dait 
Against  thy  fiiiher's  head !  and  knowest  for  whom  ? 
For  him  who  aits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordained  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids ; 
His  wrath  which  will  one  day  destroy  ye  both.** 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Fonboie;  then  these  to  her  Satan  returned. 

**So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so 


Thou  mterpoeeii,  that  my  sudden  hand. 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends!  till  first  I  know  of  thee, 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formed,  uid  why, 
lo  this  inlemal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  &ther,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son; 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  mote  detestable  than  him  and  thee.' 

To  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell-gate  replied: 
"  Hast  thou  fingotten  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eyes  so  fiwll  once  deemed  so  fair 
In  Heaven,  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  an  the  semphim  with  thee  combined 
In  bold  eonqiiracy  against  Heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizsy  swam 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fitst 
Threw  forth,  |H]  on  the  left  side  opening  wide, 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  £ur,  a  goddess  armed. 
Out  of  thy  bead  I  sprung:  amazement  seized 
AH  the  host  of  Heaven;  back  they  recoiled,  afraid 
At  first,  and  called  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  hekl  me;  but,  fiuniUar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  avene,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft, 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing, 
Beeam'it  enamoured,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 
A  growing  burden.    Meanwhile  war  arose, 
And  fidds  were  ibught  in  Heaven;  wherein  re- 
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Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean:  down  they  fell. 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 
Without  my  opening.    Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone:  but  k>ng  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb. 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rucfiil  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  ofispring  whom  thou  aeest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way. 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transformed;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy:  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  l>ideons  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death  t 
I  fled;  but  he  pursued,  (though  more  it  seems. 
Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage,)  and  swifter  fer, 
Me  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismayed, 
And,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Engendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless,  ciy 
Surrounded  me,  as  thou  sawest,  houriy  conceived 
And  houriy  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me;  fer  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then,  bursting  fi>rth 
Afresh,  wiUi  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  fate  pronoun<^. 
But  thou,  O  father!  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 
Though  tempered  heavenly;  for  that  mortal  dint. 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resirt." 
She  finished,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  leam'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answered 

smooth. 
"  Dear  daughter!  since  thou  claim'st  me  for  thy 

sire. 
And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance,  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire 

change 
Befidlen  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know, 
I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 
From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 
Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 
I  Of  spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  armed 
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Fell  with  UB  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  Toid  im- 
mense 
To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  he,  and,  by  concurring  ngns,  ere  now 
Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  plaoed 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  Tacant  room,  though  more  remo^. 
Lest  Heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  multitude. 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils :  be  this  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 
To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 
And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death 
Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  embalmed 
With  odours;  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  filled 
Immeasurably,  all  things  shall  be  your  prey." 
He  ceased,  for  both  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 

Death 
Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filled,  and  blest  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejdced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

**  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  Heaven's  all  powerfVil  King, 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o'ermatched  by  living  might 
But  what  owe  I  to  hb  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  the  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound. 
To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confined, 
Inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  heavenly  bom, 
Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrors  and  with  clamours  compassed  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feedl 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gavest  me ;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  thee,  whom  follow  1  thou  vrilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  worid  of  light  and  blisB,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  rdgn 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end." 

Thus  saying,  firom  her  side  the  ftital  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  wo,  she  took; 
And,  towards  the  gate  roOing  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which,  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  onoe  have  moved:   then  in  the  keyhole 

turns 
Tb'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens :  on  a  sudden  open  fiy. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  soond, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 


Harsh  thunder;  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.    She  opened,  but  to  shut 
Excelled  her  power;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host, 
Under  spread   ensigns   inarching,   might   pMS 

through 
With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  k>oee  array; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  fomace  month 
Cast  forUi  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dtA 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
Without  dimension;  where  length,  bfeadth,  and 

heighth. 
And  time,  and  place  are  lost;  where  ddeet  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarohy,  aimdst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  oonfbsion  stand. 
For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  ehanpioBs 

fierce, 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  erabiyon  atoms;  they  aronnd  the  flag 
Of  each  his  fiK^tion,  in  their  several  clans. 
Light  armed  or  heavy,  sharps  smooth,  swift,  or 

alow, 
Swarm  populous,  unnumbered  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil. 
Levied  to  side  vrith  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  a^Hiere, 
He  rules  a  moment:  Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  firay, 
By  which  he  reigns;  next  Mm  high  arbker 
Chance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  abyss. 
The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  &nj 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixed 
Confusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fif  ht, 
Unless  the  almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materiab  to  create  more  worids; 
Into  this  irild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  looked  a  wfaflt, 
Pondering  his  voyage;  fiv  no  narrow  fiith 
He  had  to  eroes.    Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed 
With  noises  loud  and  nrinous  (to  compare 
Ghreat  things  vrith  small)  than  when  BeDona 

storuM, 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  raie 
Some  capital  city;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  Heaven  were  fidling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  tnm  hef  axle  torn 
The  stead&st  earth.    At  last  hk  sail-broad  vaas 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground;  thence  many  aleagat, 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 
Audacious;  but,  that  seat  soon  falling,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity:  aO  unawares, 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plump  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fitthom  deep ;  and  to  thb  hoor 
Down  had  been  fiJQIng,  had  not  by  31  ehanos 
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Tbe  ■tnmg  Tebnffof  some  tumultuoas  cloudy 

Infldnct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  manj  miles  aloft :  that  fhiy  stayed, 

Ctoenched  in  a  hog^  Syrtis,  neither  sea 

Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  foundered,  on  he  fitfes, 

Treaifii^  the  cnid^  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying ;  hehuyres  him  now  hoth  oar  and  sail 

As  when  a  gryphon,  thioogh  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o^er  hiU  or  moory  dale, 

Puisnes  the  Aiimaspian,  who  by  stealth 

Had  firom  his  wakefbl  custody  purloined 

The  guarded  g<M:  so  eagerly  the  fiend 

Cer  bog,  or  steep,  thzough  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies : 
At  length  a  umversal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused. 
Borne  through  the  hoUow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  Tehemenoe:  thither  he  plies, 
Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
Bordering  on  light;  when  straight  b^old  the 

throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavHion  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep;  with  him  enthroned 
Sat  sable  vested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign;  and  by  them  stood 
OrcQs  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Deniogorgon;  Rumour  next,  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult,  and  Confusion,  all  embroiled. 
And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 
T*  whom  Satan,  turning  boldly,  thus, "  Ye  powers 
And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 
Chaos  and  ancient  nightl  I  come  no  spy, 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm ;  but,  by  constraint 
Wandering  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 
Akme,  and  vrithout  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy 

bounds 
Confine  wiUi  Heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place. 
From  your  dominion  w<m,  th' ethereal  King 
Pbaseases  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound :  direct  my  course; 
Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  k)6t, 
All  usurpation  thence  expelled  reduce, 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey,)  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night : 
Youis  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge." 
Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed 
Answereu,  "  I  know  thee,  stranger !  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
4  £ 


Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though  over- 
thrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confiisbn  worse  confounded ;  and  Heaven  gates 
Poured  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  wiU  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend. 
Encroached  on  still  through  your  intestine  broili, 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  hell. 
Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world. 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linked  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  Heaven  from  whence  your  legions  feU : 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,,  you  have  not  (kr; 
Bo  much  the  nearer  danger ;  go,  and  speed ! 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain." 

He  ceased ;  and  Satan  stayed  not  to  reply. 
But,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewed, 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environed,  vrinshis  way;  harder  beset, 
And  more  endangered,  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Bosphorus,  betwixt  the  justling  rocks ; 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunned 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steered. 
So  he  with  difliculty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difi^culty  and  labour  he: 
But,  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  fell, 
Strange  alteration  I  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  HeaveOi 
Paved  afler  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  nell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  worid;  by  which  the  spirits  perveiM 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  firom  the  walls  of  Heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  boeom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  davm :  here  Nature  first  begixw 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire, 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe. 
With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din : 
That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  vrith  ease, 
Wafls  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light, 
And,  like  a  weathcrbeaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port;  though  shrouds  and  tadcle  tom| 
Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air, 
Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Far  off  the  empyreal  Heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round. 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
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Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat; 
And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  dose  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 


BOOK  III. 


THE  ARGUMENT- 
Ood,  ikting  on  hit  throne,  sees  9uan  fljing  towards  this 
WMM,ttiennewljcreaied,*  diows  him  to  the  Son,  whom  at 
his  right  hand;  foretells  the  succesi  of  Satan  in  penreithig 
mankind;  cleats  liis  own  jiutice  and  wisdom  from  all  impu- 
tation, hating  created  man  free,  and  able  enough  to  tiare  with- 
stood his  tempter;  yet  declares  his  porposs  of  grace  towards 
him,  in  regard  he  fell  not  of  hto  own  malice,  aa  did  Satan,  bat 
t»jr  him  seduced.  The  Son  of  God  renden  praises  to  his  Fa- 
ther^  for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious  purpose  towards 
man ;  but  God  again  declares^  that  grace  can  not  be  extended 
lowardB  man  without  (ho  satisfaction  of  divine  justice ;  man 
hath  ofltaded  the  majesty  of  God  by  asfrfrlng  to  Oodliead,  and, 
therafore,  with  all  hla  progeny,  devoted  to  death,  mtistdie,  im- 
kai  aome  one  can  be  found  suflkieni  to  answer  for  his  offence^ 
and  undergo  his  punishmenL  The  Son  of  God  freely  oflers 
himself  a  ransom  for  man :  the  Father  accepts  him,  ordains 
his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all  names  in 
Heaven  and  earth ;  commands  an  the  angirti  to  adore  hhn; 
they  obey,  and,  hymning  to  their  harps  hi  full  choir,  celejfale 
the  Vktber  and  the  Son.  Bleanwfaile  Satan  alights  upon  the 
hare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb ;  where  wandering, 
he  fins  flnds  a  place  since  called  the  Limbu  of  Vanity :  what 
pefBons  and  things  fly  up  tiiither;  thence  cornea  to  the  gate  of 
^aven,  described  ascending  by  etain^  and  the  waters  above 
the  flrmamsnt  that  flow  about  it;  his  pasngetheooe  to  the 
ort>  of  the  son ;  lie  finds  there  Uriel,  the  regent  of  that  ccb^ 
but  flnt  changes  hiuwelf  into  ttie  shape  of  a  meaner  angel ; 
and  pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creatioQ,  and 
tnan  whom  God  had  placed  here,  Inquirea  of  hilta  the  place 
of  his  habitaflon,  and  isdineied:  alighta  flnt  on  moimt  Ni- 


HAit.,  holy  Light  I  offspring  of  Heav^i  fint  bom ! 
Ot  of  the  eternal  coetemal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  unMamed  1  since  GK)d  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  fight 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hearest  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  riudl  tell  1  Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and,  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sqfoum,  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 


And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  muses  haimt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  ieet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  vuit :  nor  sometimes  foiget 
Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  MsBonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  roe  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off*,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  frdr 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expimged  and  razed. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  poweft 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Now  had  the  almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  throned  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view: 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son ;  cm  the  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love. 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivaUiMl  love. 
In  blissful  solitude;  he  then  surveyed 
Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  Heaven  on  this  side  Night 
In  the  dim  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 
To  stoop,  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet. 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seemed 
Firm  land  embosomed,  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  behokling  from  his  prospect  high 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

*'  Only  begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage 
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Tnosporto  our  •dvenaiy'?  whom  no  bounds 
Preacribed,  no  bus  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heaped  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  kbym 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold;  so  bent  he  aeema 
On  desperate  lerenge,  that  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.    And  now, 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 

way 
Nor  hi  off  Heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world, 
And  man  there  placed,  with  purpose  to  assay 
If  him  by  ibioe  be  can  destroy,  or,  worse. 
By  some  &Ise  guile  pervert;  and  shall  penrert: 
For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience:  so  will  &11 
He  and  his  faithlfss  progeny :  whose  fault  1 
Whose  but  his  ownl  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
An  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fiilL 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who 


Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  feU. 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  fidth  or  love. 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 
Not  what  they  wouldl  what  praise  could  they  re- 

oeivel 
What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 
When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
dseless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled, 
Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity. 
Not  me  ?  They,  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  frte, 
As  if  predestination  overruled 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 
Or  high  foreknowledge;  they  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fruit. 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 
So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  frte, 
Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 
I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain. 
Tin  they  inthral  themselves;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 
Their  freedom ;  they  themselves  ordained  their  foU. 
The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  feU, 
Sdftempted,  self-depraved:  man  faUs,  deceived 
By  the  other  first :  man  therefore  shaU  find  |ptce, 
The  other  none:  in  mercy  and  justice  both. 
Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shaU  my  glory  ex- 
cel: 
Bot  merry  first  and  last  '^haH  brightest  shine." 


Thus  while  God  spake,  smhrosial  fragrance 

fiUed 
AU  Heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirit  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused : 
BeyondTompare  the  Son  of  Ood  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  aU  his  Father  shoos 
SubstantiaUy  expressed;  and  in  his  free 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace, 
Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake: 
"O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which 

closed 
Thy  sovereign  sentence,  that  man  should  find 

grace 
For  which  both  Heaven  and  earth  shaU  high  eiUk 
Thy  praises,  with  th'  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompassed  shaU  resound  thee  ever  Uest 
For  should  man  finally  be  lost,  should  man, 
Thy  creature  late  so  loved,  thy  youngest  son 
FaU  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  joined 
With  his  own  folly?  that  be  firom  thee  for. 
That  for  be  from  thee.  Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  aU  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right 
Or  shaU  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  1  shaU  he  frUfil 
HIb  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 
Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom, 
Yet  with  revenge  aocompfished,  and  to  hett 
Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
By  him  corrupted  1  or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  «nmak^^ 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  madel 
So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  questioned  and  blasphemed  without  defence." 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied, 
"  O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  efiectual  might, 
All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  axe,  aU 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed: 
Man  «haU  not  quite  be  kist,  but  saved  who  witt; 
Yet  not  of  wiU  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsafed;  onee  more  I  wiU  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  inthraUad 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires; 
Uphdd  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shaU  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
AU  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 
Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace, 
Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  wiU: 
The  rest  shall  hear  me  caU,  and  oft  be  waned 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
Th'  inceneed  Deity,  while  offered  grace 
Invites;  for  I  will  dear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  sufilice  and  soften  stony  hearts 
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To  pny,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 

Though  but  endeavoured  with  nncere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  alow,  mine  eye  not  shut 

And  I  will  place  within  them  a0  a  guide 

My  umfMre  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 

Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste; 

But  hard  be  hardened,  blind  be  blinded  more, 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall; 

And  none  but  such  fiom  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done ;  man  disobeying, 

Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 

Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven, 

Affecting  Gkidhead,  and,  so  losing  all. 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  naught  left, 

But  to  destructbn  sacred  and  devote. 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die, 

Die  he  or  justice  must :  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  whe^  shall  we  find  such 

love? 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  oaortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  1 
Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dearl" 

He  asked,  but  all  the  heavenly  choir  stood 
mute. 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven ;  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  interoeaeor  none  appeared, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  Grod 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renewed. 

"  Father,  thy  word  is  past,  man  shall  find  grace; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 

way, 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsoughtl 
Happy  for  man,  so  coming ;  he  her  aid 
Can  neyer  seek,  once  dead  in  sins,  and  lost; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  oaring  meet. 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring: 
Behold  me  then;  me  for  him;  life  for  life 
I  offer;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fell ; 
Account  me  man;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die 
Well  pleased;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his 

rage; 
Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 
Lie  vanquished;  thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 
Ufe  in  myself  for  eveti  by  thee  I  live. 


Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  doe 
All  that  of  me  can  die;  yet  that  debt  paid 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  Uiere  to  dwell; 
But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher,  qioiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil; 
Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  ana 

stoop 
Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarmed, 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell,  and  show 
The  powen  of  darkness  bound.    Thou,  at  the 

sight 
Pleased,  out  of  Heaven  shall  lock  down  and 

smile, 
While,  by  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 
Death  last,  and  with  Ms  carcass  glut  the  grave: 
Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed 
Shall  enter  Heaven,  long  absent,  and  return, 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  doud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement :  wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire." 
His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breathed  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience:  as  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  be  offered,  he  attends  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father.    Admiration  seiied 
All  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whitbor 

tend. 
Wondering;  but  soon  th'  Almighty  thus  replied. 
"  O  thou,  in  Heaven  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath!    O  thou, 
My  sole  complacence!   well  thou  knowest  how 

dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  man  the  leaflC^ 
Though  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save, 
By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost. 
Thou,  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join; 
And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  earth. 
Made  fiesb,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 
By  wondrous  birth:  be  thou,  in  Adam's  room, 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  soil 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 
As  many  as  are  restored,  without  thee  none. 
BLis  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons;  thy  merit, 
Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deed% 
And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
Receive  new  life.    So  man,  as  is  most  just, 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judged  and  die, 
And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransomed  with  his  own  dear  life. 
So  heavenlv  bve  shall  outdo  hellish  hate. 
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Gtving  to  deathj  and  dying  to  redeem, 
80  dearij  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destro^-ed,  and  still  destroys 
In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 
Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 
Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 
Eqoal  to  Grod,  and  equally  enjoying 
Godlike  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 
Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good, 
Far  more  than  great  or  high ;  becaune  in  thee 
Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds ; 
Thereibce  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne: 
Here  shalt  thou  ait  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign 
Both  God  and  man,  Son  both  of  God  and  man, 
Aoobted  universal  King;  ail  power 
I  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions  I  reduce: 
An  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  Heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  helL 
When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  Heaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
The  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal,  forthwith  from  all  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  an  past  ages  to  the  general  doom 
Shan  hasten,  sudi  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  deep. 
Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels ;  they,  arraigned,  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence ;  hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.    Meanwhile 
The  world  shall  bum,  and  firom  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall 

dwell. 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 
Wtth  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 
Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need, 
God  shall  be  all  in  ail    But,  all  ye  gods, 
Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies; 
Adoie  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me.'* 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  aU 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
l^nA  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  firom  blest  voices,  uttering  joy.  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  kmd  hoeannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions:  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  croiyns  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold; 
Inmiottal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paraifise,  fimt  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  tu  bkxMn;  but  soon  for  man's  oflenoe 


To  Heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  thero 

grows. 
And  flowers,  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  river  of  bUss  through  midst  of 

Heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  these  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their   resplendent  locks   inwreathed  with 

beams; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 
Then,  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took| 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that,  glittering  by  their  side, 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 
Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung,  omnipotent, 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite. 
Eternal  King ;  the  Author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sittest 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shadvst 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Ehawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  Heftven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyet. 
Thee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first, 
Begotten  Son,  divine  similitude. 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  doud 
Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines, 
Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 
Impressed  the  effulgence  of  hb  glory  abides, 
Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests. 
He  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  all  the  powBBi 

therein. 
By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aspiring  dominations :  thou  that  day 
Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot  wheels,  that  shook 
Heaven's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drovest  of  warring  angels  disarrayed. 
Back  firom  pursuit  thy  powers  with  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only  extolled.  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes. 
Not  so  on  man ;  him,  through  their  malice  falfeo, 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline : 
No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined. 
He,  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discerned, 
Regardkjss  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  offered  himaelf  to  die 
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For  man's  ofience.    O  unexampled  love, 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  leas  than  divine  I 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin. 

Thus  they  in  Heaven,  above  the  starry  sphere, 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent 
Meitnwhile  upon  the  firm  opacious  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
Their  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  Chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks :  a  globe  far  off 
It  seemed,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
Starless  exposed,  and  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky; 
Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  Heaven, 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air,  less  vexed  with  tempest  loud : 
Here  walked  the  fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 
As  when  a  vulture,  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  Iambs  or  yearling  kids, 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  towards  the 

springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light ; 
^,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walked  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey; 
Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
Living  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none; 
Kone  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 
Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  filled  the  works  of  men ; 
Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  £une, 
Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life ; 
All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  firuits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal, 
Kought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit.  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds; 
All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Nature's  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed, 
DiMolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 
Till  final  dissolution  wander  here, 
Not  in  the  neighb'ring  moon,  as  some  have 

dreamed: 
Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits,  hold 
Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind. 
Hither,  of  ill-joined  sons  and  daughters  bom. 
First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 
With  many  a  vain  exploit  though  then  renowned : 
The  builden  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 


Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal  would  build: 

Others  came  single:  he  who,  to  be  deemed 

A  god,  leaped  fondly  into  JBtna  flames, 

Empedocles;  and  he  who,  to  enjoy 

Plato's  elysium,  leaped  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus;  and  many  more  too  long. 

Embryos,  and  idiots,  eremites,  and  friars 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  thai  strayed  so  far  to  se^ 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heaven ; 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Frandscan  think  to  pass  disguised ; 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fixed, 

And  crystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talked,  and  that  first  moved : 

And  now  saint  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 

Of  Heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air;  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  thdr  wearers  tost 

And  fluttered  into  rags;  then  reliques,  beads. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these,  upwhirled  aloft^ 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  workl  far  oflT 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 

The  Paradise  of  fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  he  passed, 

And  long  he  wandered  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  turned  thitherward  in  haste 

His  travelled  steps :  far  distant  he  descries. 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  Heaven,  a  structure  high ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appeared 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate. 

With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

Embellished ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  geam 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 

Angeb  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 

To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 

And  waking  cried,  "  This  is  the  gate  of  Heavoa." 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heaven  sometimM 

Viewleas;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flowed 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  fiom  earth,  sailing  arrived 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fieiy  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  daxe 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss ; 
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Direct  against  which  opened  from  beneath, 

Juit  o'er  the  bliasful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  th'  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Wider  by  far  than  that  of  aAertimes 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 

(her  the  promised  land  to  Grod  so  dear: 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

On  h%h  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Paned  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood. 

To  Bedrsabfl^  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  E^gypt  and  the  Arabian  shore ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seemed,  where  bounds  were 

set 
To  daxiLness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 
Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven  gate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once.    As  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
An  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn. 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 
Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land. 
First  seen,  or  some  renowned  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned. 
Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams: 
Such  wonder  seized,  though  after  Heaven  seen. 
The  spiiit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seized. 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 
Round  he  surveys,  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night  8  extended  shade)  from  eastern  pmnt 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon;  then  from  poje  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through.the  pure  marUe  ur,  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars  that  shone, 
Stan  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seemed  other  worlds; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperean  gardens  famed  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  isles;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 
He  stayed  not  to  inquire;  above  them  all 
The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  likest  Heaven, 
AUured  his  eye;  thither  bis  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  down, 
By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 
Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary. 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far:  they,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance,  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 
Turns  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 


By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetratioi^  though  unseen. 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep  ; 
So  wondrously  was  set  hii  station  bright 
There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb. 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube,  yet  never  saw. 
The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright. 
Compared  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone; 
Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  informed 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire; 
If  metal,  part  seemed  gold,  part  silver  clear; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 
Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 
In  Aaron's  breastplate,  and  a  stone  besides 
Imagined  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen. 
That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 
In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drained  through  a  limbec  to  his  native  form. 
What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
The  arch  chymic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote. 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed. 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  gbrious,  and  effect  so  rarel 
Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met 
Undazzled;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beeuns  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall;  and  the  air 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun: 
His  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightness  hid; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  hii  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledged  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  charge  employed 
He  seemed  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep. 
Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 
To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 
His  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  wo. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape. 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay: 
And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diflfiised,  so  well  he  feigned: 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  played;  wings  he  wore 
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Of  many  a  ooknired  phime,  spiinUed  with  gold ; 
His  habit  fit  for  speed  saocinct,  axul  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 
He  drew  not  nigh  unheard;  the  angel  bright, 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned, 
Admonished  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 
The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
Who  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 
That  Ton  through  all  the  Heavens,  or  down  to  the 

earth 
Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 
O'er  sea  and  land:  him  Satan  thus  accosts. 

"  Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seven  spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright, 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heaven  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see  and  know 
All  these  hb  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and  fiivour,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  worii  so  wondrous  he  ordained. 
Hath  brought  me  from  the  choirs  of  cherubim 
AJone  thus  virandering.    Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell; 
That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold, 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestowed 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poured ; 
That  both  in  him  ai^  all  things,  as  is  meet, 
The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise; 
Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  hell,  and  to  repair  that  loss 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  him  better:  wise  are  all  his  ways.'' 

So  spake  the  fidse  dissembler  unperoeived; 
For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  Qod  ak>ne. 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  Heaven  and  earth : 
Aud  oil,  though  vdsdom  wake  suspicion  sk^ps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems :  which  now  for  once  beguiled 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held 
The  sharpMt-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven; 
Who  to  the  firaudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  returned. 

"  Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  GUxl,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
Fron  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 


To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps 
Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  Heaven: 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight; 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deepi 
I  saw  when  at  tus  word  the  formless  mass, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  veild  uproar 
Stood  ruled,  stood  vast  infinitude  confined ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled, 
Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung: 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then. 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire; 
And  thu  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  rolled  orbicular,  and  turned  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move; 
EUu^h  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines* 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  light 
His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere. 
Night  would  invade;  but  there  the  neighbouring 

moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  Heaven, 
With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
Arul  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 
That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 
Adam's  abode;  those  lofty  shades,  bis  bower. 
Thy  way  thou  can'st  not  miss,  me  mine  requires." 
Thus  said,  he  turned ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
As  to  superior  spirits  b  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects, 
Took  leave,  arwl  toward  the  coast  of  earth  berteath 
Down  from  th'  ecliptic,  sped  with  hoped  success, 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel; 
Nor  stayed,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE  ARGUfifENT. 
Satan,  now  In  pnapect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  whets 
be  rauM  now  auempt  the  bold  enterprise  which  he  undertook 
akme  agafawi  God  and  man,  falls  into  many  doubu  with  him* 
■eU;  and  many  paoiona,  fear,  enry,  and  de^iair ;  tut  ai  lei^lti 
confirms  himself  in  evil;  journeys  on  to  Paradise,  whose  oui<> 
ward  prospect  and  situation  is  described;  orerleaps  the  boondis 
sits  in  the  shape  of  a  cwmorant  on  the  tree  <^  life,  as  higbaat 
In  the  ^rden,  to  look  about  him.  The  garden  described; 
Satan's  flnt  Hght  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  his  wonder  at  their  as* 
ceUent  form  and  happy  state,  but  with  reaidutlon  to  woric 
their  fall ;  overhears  their  discourse,  thence  gathera  that  ths 
tree  of  knowledge  was  fbibiddeii  them  10  eat  o^  imdar  psi^iy 
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of  deiib;  and  ibenm  iotendi  to  ibund  his  temptaUoi^  bj  ■»• 
dndngtheiniotnuMgrBw;  then  totrestliem  a  while,  to  know 
fnnher  cf  Umr  state  by  aonoe  other  means  Meanirhile  Uriel, 
dwaymBng  on  a  aaa-beam,  warns  Gabriel,  who  had  In  charge 
the  gate  of  Paradiaa,  that  some  eril  spirit  had  eacaped  the 
dsq^  and  paaaed  at  twon  bj  hia  sphere,  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
n^  down  to  FanMlise^  diacorerad  after  by  his  furious  gee- 
tani  in  the  moont.  Gabriel  promises  to  And  him  ere  morn- 
lag.  K'^htooming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to 
their  n«;  their  bower  described;  ttteir  evening  worship. 
Gahrid,  drawing  forth  his  bands  of  nightwatch  to  walk  the 
nond  of  l^iadiae,  tppoisaa  two  strong  angels  to  Adam's 
bowM;  le«  the  evil  spirit  shoukl  be  there  doing  some  harm  to 
Adun  or  Eve  deeping;  there  they  find  him  at  the  ear  of  Ere, 
taBpting  her  hi  a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though  unwilling,  to 
Gihriel;  by  whom  qoeodooed,  he  scornfully  answers,  pre- 
PMM  mwnncei  bat,  hiofdned  by  a  sign  firom  Heaven,  flies 


0  rofi  that  warning  Toice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th'  Apocalypee  heax^  cry  in  Heaven  aloudj 
Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 
Cane  forious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men, 
Wo  to  th^  inkabilants  on  earth  I  that  now, 
While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  warned 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scaped. 
Haply  io  'scaped  his  mortal  snare :  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage  came  down, 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind. 
To  wieak  on  innocent  firail  man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  hell : 
T«t  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 
Ftf  ofi'and  fearleos,  nor  with  cause  to  boast. 
Begins  his  dire  attempt,  which,  nigh  the  birth, 
Now  roUiiig  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  rectnls 
Upon  himself ;  horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  itir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  ^p,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair. 
That  slwnbeied,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Woise;  of  worse  deeds  worse  suflerings  must  ensue. 
Someltmes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
W  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad ; 
Sometimes  towards  Heaven,and  the  full  blazing  sun. 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : 
Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began — 

"  0  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
I^K>keat  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  Qod 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
Bat  with  no  firiendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fen,  how  gbrious  once  above  thy  sphere ; 
Tin  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Waning  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless 

Ki^; 
Ah!  wheieibrel  he  deserved  no  such  return 


From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  hb  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 
I  'sdained  subjecUon,  and  thought  one  step  higber 
Would  set  me  highert,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 
Forgetful  what  fix>m  him  I  still  received. 
And  underatood  not  that  a  grateftil  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged ;  what  burden  then  1 
O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 
Ambition !    Yet  why  not  1  some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  armed. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  1 
Thou  hadst :  whom  hadst  thou  then  or  what  to 

accuse. 
But  Heaven's  firee  love  dealt  equally  to  all  7 
Be  then  this  love  accused,  since  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo. 
Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues 
Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  i 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  sufler  seems  a  Heaven. 
O  then  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  1 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent.    Ay  me !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  helL 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  miseiy ;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore !  ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void : 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep. 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
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And  heavier  fall :  so  shoald  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intennisdon  bought  with  double  smart 
This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  in  stead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankim]  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
80  fitfewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 
Farewell  remorse !  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  ihoa  my  good !  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know/' 
Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmed  his 
&oe 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair; 
Which  marred  his  borrowed  visage,  and  betrayed 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld: 
For  heavenly  minds  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.    Whereof  he  soon  aware, 
Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm, 
Artificer  of  fraud ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couched  with  revenge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  practised  ta  deceive 
Uriel  once  warned ;  whose  eye  pursued  bun  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigured,  more  than  could  be&l 
Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 
.  He  marked,  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone. 
As  he  supposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen. 
60  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer  crowns  with  her  inclosure  greenj 
As  virith  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 
A  sylvan  scene,  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  upeprung  : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  drcKng  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  ioaden  with  fairest  firuit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  goklen  hue, 
Appeared,  with  gay  enamelled  colours  mixed: 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 
When  God  hath  showered  the  earth :  so  lovely 

seemed 
That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vemai  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 


Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mosambic,  off  at  sea  northeast  winds,  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest :  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  t 

league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  ok!  Ocean  smiks: 
So  entertained  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend, 
Who  came  their  bane,  though  with  them  better 

pleased 
Than  Asmod6us  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the 

spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Medea  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  th'  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pennve  and  riow; 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwined, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  passed  that  way : 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  lo<^Led  east 
On  th'  other  side :  which  when  th'  arch-fdon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdained,  and,  in  contehipt, 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.    As  when  a  prowling  wq1( 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at 

eve. 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  tiiief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doon, 
Cross-baned  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  Grod's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life. 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  true  Ufo 
Thereby  regained,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  used 
For  prospect,  what,  well  used,  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortality.    So  little  knows 
Any,  but  Chd  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 
Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views, 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed. 
In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  mon, 
A  Heaven  on  earth;  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  Ood  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 
Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royai  towers 
Of  great  Seleuda,  built  by  Oiecian  kings 
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Or  when  the  aooi  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwek  in  Teifar:  in  this  pteasant  scmI 
His  fitf  more  pfeaaant  garden  Grod  ordained ; 
Out  of  the  ferdJe  ground  he  caused  to  grow 
An  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  rminent,  blooming  ambrosial  firuit 
Of  vegetable  gold;  and  next  to  life, 
Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fiist  by, 
Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill 
Seothwaid  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 
Nor  changed  his  couiae,  but  through  the  shaggy 

hill 
PasMd  underneath  ingulphed ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
RoK  a  fruh  fimntain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Watered  Oe  garden;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears 
And  DOW,  divided  into  feur  main  streams, 
Kunsdiveise,  iirandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
Bmratberto  tell  how,  if  Art  could  tell,  ' 
How  from  that  sapphire  feunt  the  crisped  brooks, 
RoOiog  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  masy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Fkwers,  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
la  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pound  forth  profuse  on  hiO  and  dale  and  plain, 
Both  wheie  the  morning  son  firrt  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Embrowned  the  noontide  bowers:  thus  was  this 

place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

bahn, 
Ocheii  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind, 
Hong  amiable,  Hesperian  febles  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste: 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Gruing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 
Or  palmy  biDock ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  lome  irrignons  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  an  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose: 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grote  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  cre^ 
Lozuriant;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fell 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  faiids  their  choir  apply;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
BreatMng  the  sbmU  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  tieinbling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Kifit  with  the  Graces  and  the  BUmrs,  in  dance 
LedoatheelenitlepiiBf,    Not  that  foir  field 


Of  Enna,  Where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,  which  coet  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet 

j;rove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Caatalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle. 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Lybian  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son, 
Young  Bacchus,  from  her  step-dame  Rhea's  eye ; 
Nor  where  Abasein  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise,  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head,  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight,  and  strange. 
Two  of  fiir  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Gbdlike  erect,  with  native  honoiAr  dad, 
In  naked  majesty  seemed  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  seemed ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  «s  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
Efe  for  Gk>d  only,  she  for  Gk>d  in  him : 
His  feir  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absoluto  rule;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  firom  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad: 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlete  waved 
As  the  vine  curb  her  tendrib,  which  implied 
Subjectbn,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysterious  parte  were  then  concealed ; 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame,  dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable. 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure 
And  banished  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence ! 
So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunned  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 
So  hand  in  hand  they  passed,  the  foveliest  pair 
That  ever  ance  in  fove's  embraces  met; 
Adam  the  godliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
EUssons;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  riiade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  aide, 
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They  sat  them  down;  ftnd,  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thinst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline, 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damasked  with  flowen: 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  thirst^  scoop  the  brimming  stream; 
Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  linked  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone  as  they.    About  thrai  frisking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den ; 
Sporting  the  Uon  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gkmbolled  before  them ;  the  unwieldy  elephuit, 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  hb  might  and 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis;  close  the  serpent  sly, 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine. 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grass 
Couched,  and,  now  filled  with  pasture,  gazing  sat. 
Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun, 
Declined,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  the  ocean  isles,  and  in  the  ascending  scak 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose : 
When  Satan,  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood, 
Scarce  thus  at  length  £adled  speech  recovered  sad. 
"  O  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earthbom  perhaps, 
Not  spirits,  'yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  formed  them  on  their  shape  hath 

poured. 
Ah,  gentle  pair!  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,-  and  deliver  ye  to  wo. 
More  wo,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured 
Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seatyotir  Heaven 
HI  fenced  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  entered;  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though  i  unpitied:  league  with  you  I  seek, 
And  mutual  amity,  so  straight,  so  close. 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  mo 
Henceforth ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 
Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense;  yet  such 
Accept  your  Maker's  work;  he  gave  it  me, 
Which  I  as  freely  give:  heU  shall  unfold, 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
Aad  send  IbrUi all  her  kings;  there  will  be  room, 


Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  oflspring;  if  no  better  place. 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wronged. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt  as  I  do,  yet  public  reascm  just. 
Honour  and  empire  vrith  revenge  enlarged. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damned,  I  i^ould  abhor." 

So  qmke  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tjnrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds^ 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-feoted  kinds,  himself  now  one. 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  hb  prey,  and  unespied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more,  might  learn, 
By  word  or  action  marked:  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare; 
Then  as  a  tyger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fitwns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close,  then,  rising,  dianges  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both, 
Griped  in  each  paw:  when  Adam,  first  of  men, 
To  first  of  women  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
Turned  him,  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow. 

"  Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all :  needs  must  the  Po^iver 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  gooid 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite; 
That  raised  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  os  hen 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need:  he  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge, '  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,. planted  by  the  tree  of  life;' 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is, 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt;  for  well  thou  know* 

est 
God  hath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left. 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferred  upon  us,  and  dominion  given 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.    Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights: 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these 

flowers. 
Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet" 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replied : — "  O  thou  for  whom 
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And  from  whom  I  was  fonned,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head!  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right 
For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  iar  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  eonsort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  deep 
I  fint  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how, 
Not  £stant  hi  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  fiquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved 
Pare  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  dcy. 
Ai  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  oppomte 
A  ihape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  started  back, 
It  started  back;  bat  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pkased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  lore :  there  I  had  fixed 
Mine  eyes  tfll  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  \/amed  me :  *  What  thou 


What  there  thou  aeest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes:  but  follow  me, 
And  I  vrill  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces^  be 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 
Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do^ 
But  ibUow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  1 
Tin  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fiur, 
Lesi  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image:  back  I  turned; 
Thou  following  ciiedst  alovd, '  Return,  fidr  Eve, 
Whom  fliest  thou?  whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  tlKm 

His  flesh,  his  bone:  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee  nearest  my  heart, 
Subftantial  lile,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Hencdbrth  an  individual  solace  dear; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  daim 
My  other  half/    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seised  mine;  I  yielded,  and  hem  that  time  see 
fiowbeanty  isexodkd  by  manly  grace, 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair.** 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  uid  with  eyet 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreproved, 
And  nneek  surrender,  half-embracing  leaned 
On  our  first  &tber;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Kaked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
OfherkxMetresaeshid:  he,indelk[ht 

F 


Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 

That  shed  May  flowers;  and  pressed  her  matron 

Up 
With  kisses  pure:  aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

"  Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting!  thus  these  two, 
Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms, 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  btiss  on  bliss;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire. 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least. 
Still  unfulfilled,  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  mo  not  forget  what  I  have  gained 
From  their  own  mouths:  all  is  not  theirs,  it  seems; 
One  fiital  tree  there  stands,  of  knowledge  called. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste:  knowledge  forbidden  7 
Suspicious,  reasonless.    Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  thati  can  it  be  sin  to  know  1 
Can  it  be  death?  and  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  1  is  that  their  happy  state, 
The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  1 
O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin !    Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  vrith  gods :  aspiring  to  be  such. 
They  taste  and  die;  what  likelier  can  ensue  1 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unspied : 
A  chuice  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wandering  qarit  of  Heaven  by  fiHmtain 

side. 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  learned.    Live  while  ys 

may 
Yet  happy  pair;  enjoy,  tilll  return. 
Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed." 
So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turned, 
Bntvrithsly  circumspection,  and  began, 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dak^ 

bis  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  kmgitude,  where  Heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  son 
Slowly  descended,  and  vrith  right  aiqpect 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradiw 
Levdled  his  evening  rays:  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  vrith  one  ascent 
Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high ; 
The  rest  was  craggy  clifi*,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Ghdnriel  sat, 
Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night: 
About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  Heaven,  hot  nigh  at  hand 
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Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears. 
Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sunbeam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star. 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compasto  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste. 

**  Gkbriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  height  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seemed,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly  man, 
God's  latest  image :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  marked  his  aiiy  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north, 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discerned  his  looks 
Alien  from  Heaven,  with  passions  foul  obscured: 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him :  one  of  the  banished  crew, 
I  fear,  hath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles ;  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find." 

To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  returned. 
'*  Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight, 
Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sittest, 
See  fiir  and  wide:  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  Heaven;  and  mnce  meridian 

hour 
No  creature  thence:  if  spirit  of  other  sort, 
So  minded,  have  o'erleaped  these  earthly  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  knowest  it  to  exclude 
S{nritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar. 
But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tellest,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know." 

So  promised  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now 

raised 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  fallen 
Beneath  the  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east  had  left  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  stiO  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased ;  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Appitrent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
£^  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 


When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.  "  Fair  consort,  th* 
hour 
Of  night,  and  aH  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  Qod  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids:  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways; 
While  other  animals  unactlve  range. 
And  of  their  doings  Grod  takes  no  account 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth* 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums. 
That  He  bcstrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorned. 
"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st 
Unargued  I  obey:  so  God  ordains; 
Qod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
GUstering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train: 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  1  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  aU 
eyes  r 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 
"  Daughter  of  Qod  and  man,  accomplished  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth, 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise* 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  eztinguuh  life 
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In  lutore  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  TaiioQs  influence  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  ^ed  down 
Tbctr  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
Theie  then,  though  unbehekl  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  though  men  were 

none, 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  Grod  want 

praise; 
BIiUi(»is  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Uneen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night :  how  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have'we  heard 
Cdettial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  thdr  great  Creator  1  oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  M  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heaven." 
Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  ak>ne  they  passed 
On  to  their  blissful  bower:  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sovereign  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  interwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  dther  side 
Acanthos,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub. 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wail;    each  beauteous 

flower, 
Ins  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine 
R«sred  high  their  flourishing  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaic;  under  foot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Bnidered  the  ground,  more  cok>ur^  than  with 

stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm  durst  enter  none. 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man.    In  shadier  bower. 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feigned, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph 
Nor  fauns  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet  swelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed, 
And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenaean  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorned. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  god 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fkir  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 
.  ThuS)  at  their  shady  k)dge  arrived,  both  stood, 


Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and 

Heaven 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globc^ 
And  starry  pole :  "  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordained  by  thee;  and  this  delicious  pkce 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and,  eased  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear. 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  turned,  I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence. 
Defaming  as  impure  what  Grod  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all 
Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  Grod  and  man? 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  souioe 
Of  human  ofispring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else  I 
By  thee  adult'rous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  thmk  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets. 
Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste  pronounced. 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used ! 
Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared. 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court  amours. 
Mixed  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball. 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 
These  lulled  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept, 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  roses,  which  the  mom  repaired.  Sleep  on, 
Blest  pair ;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  aiid  know  to  know  no  more. 

Now  had  niglit  measured  with  her  shadowy  oontt 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault, 
And  from  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim. 
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Forth  issuing  at  the  Aocoftonied  hour,  stood  armed 
To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade, 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  qmke. 

"  Uzziel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch ;  these  other  wheel  the  north ; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west.**  As  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear. 
From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  spirits  he  called 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge. 

'*  Ithuriel  and  2^phon,  with  winged  sffeed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearched  no 

nook: 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge, 
Now  kid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arrived 
Who  telb  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought?)  es- 
caped 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 
Such  where  ye  find,  seize  &st  and  hither  bring.** 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought  ]  him  there  they 

found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  cloee  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fimcy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  Hst,  phantasms  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touched  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts 
Discovered  and  surprised.    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumoured  war,  the  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  difiiised,  inflames  the  air : 
So  started  up  in  bis  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Bock  step  those  two  fair  angeb,  half  amaaed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

"  Which  of  those  rebel  spirits  adjudged  to  Hell 
Comest  thou,  escaped  thy  prison  1  and,  transformed 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  watt. 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  1" 

"Know  ye  not  then,"  said  Satan,  filled  with 
scorn, 
"  Know  ye  not  me?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
^*or  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar; 
Not  to  know  me  aigues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng;  or,  if  you  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  V* 


To  whom  thus  Zephon,  anfvrering  ■oom  with 
•com: 
"  Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  riutpe  the  Mune^ 
Or  undimtnished  brightness  to  be  known, 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  Heaven  upright  and 

pure; 
That  gknry  then,  when  thou  no  more  watt  good, 
Departed  fifom  thee ;  and  thou  resembtest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom,  obscure  and  fouL 
But  come,  for  thou,  be  sure,  shall  give  aoooont 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  firom  harnL" 

So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  this  grave  vebuke^ 
Severe  in  youthfiil  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible ;  abashed  the  devil  stood, 
And  feh  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss ;  but  chiefly  to  find  her  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired;  yet  seemed 
Undaunted.    "  If  I  must  contend,"  said  he, 
**  Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  seat, 
Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won, 
Or  less  be  k>st."    "  Thy  fear,**  said  Zephon  bold, 
**  Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak." 
The  fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb:  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  had  queOed 
His  heart,  not  else  dismayed.    Now  drew  tfaej 

nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-ioimdiiig 

guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joined, 
Awaiting  next  command.    To  whom  their  chie^ 
Gabriel,  from  the  firont  thus  called  afoud. 

"  O  friends  I  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  disoem 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  fiuled  splendour  wan ;  who,  by  his  gak 
And  fierce  demeanotir,  seems  the  prince  of  heD^ 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  k>ok  defiance  lowers." 
He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two  ^>* 

preached, 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  whom 

found. 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  oooehed. 
To  whom  vrith  stem  regard  thus  Qabriel  spako. 
"  ¥niy  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pio- 

scribed 
To  thy  transgressbns,  and  disturbed  the  chaigo 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place ; 
Employed,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whosedwelling  God  hath  pUnted  here  in  bliss T* 
To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  biow 
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Gabrid,  thoo  hadst  in  Heaven  the  esteem  of 
wise, 
And  such  I  held  thee ;  but  thb  question  asked 
Puts  me  in  doubt.  Laves  there  who  loves  his  pain  1 
Who  wooid  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from 


Though  thither  doomed  1    Thou  wouldst  thyself 

no  doubt, 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  fitom  pain,  where  thou  mightest  hope  to 

change 
Toment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I  sought ; 
To  tbee  no  reason,  who  knowest  only  good, 
But  evil  hast  not  tried :  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bounds  us  1  let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dark  durance :  thus  much  what  was  asked. 
The  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm." 

Thus  he  in  scorn.     The  warlike  angel,  moved, 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied. 
**  O  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew. 
And  now  returns  him  firom  his  prison  'scaped, 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither. 
Unlicensed,  from  his  bounds  in  hell  prescribed ; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain, 
However,  and  to  escape  his  punishment  \ 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous  1  till  the  wrath 
Which  thoo  incurrest  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain 
Can  equal  anger  infinite  provoked. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  hell  broke  loose  1  is  pain  to  them 
pain,  less  to  be  fled  1  or  thou  than  they 

hardy  to  endure  1  Courageous  chief! 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain!  hadst  thou  alleged 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive." 
To  which  the  fiend  thus  answered,  frowning 

stem, 
''Not  that  I  less  endure  or  shrink  from  pain, 
InsttlUng  angel  1  well  thou  knowest  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behooves. 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  fidthful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried : 
I  therefore,  I  akme  first  undertook 
To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
5  v8      ' 


To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ; 
Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  Heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne 
And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight." 

To  whom  the  warrior  angel  soon  replied. 
"  To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader  but  a  liar  traced, 
Satan,  and  could'st  thou  faithful  add  1  O  name, 
O  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  pro&ned ! 
Faithful  to  whom  1  to  thy  rebdlbus  crew  1 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engaged, 
Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme  1 
And  thou,, sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawned,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch?  whrerefore,  but  in  hope 
To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  1 
But  mark  what  I  arreedthee  now,  avaunt; 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledst !  if  from  this  hour 
Within  these  hallowed  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred." 

So  threatened  he :  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage,  replied. 

"  Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub!  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers. 
Used  to  the  yoke,  drawest  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  star-paved." 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadron 
bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  b^^an  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them;  the  careful  pknighman  doubting 

stands. 
Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chafi'.    On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriflf  or  Atlas,  unremoved  : 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  hu  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  Ws  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield:  now  dread- 
ful deeds 
Might  have  ensued,  not  only  Paradise 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  Heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 
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^Phe  Etemai,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hang  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  tcales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed, 
The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 
In  counterpoiBe,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight; 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kicked  the  beam ; 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend. 
"  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  knowest 

mine, 
Neither  our  own,  but  given ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do !  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled 

now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign, 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  shown  how  light, 

how  weak, 
If  thou  resist/'    The  fiend  looked  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more ;  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

BOOK  V. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Morning  approached,  Ert  relates  to  AcUm  her  trooUeaome 
dream ;  he  Ukies  It  not,  jet  comforts  her;  they  come  forth  to 
their  day  tabours;  thehr  mending  hjmm  at  the  door  of  their 
bower.  God,  to  render  man  InezcQaaUe,  sends  Kapbael  to 
admonish  him  of  bis  obedience,  of  hk  free  estate,  of  bis  ea^ 
my  near  at  hand,  who  he  i%  and  why  liia  enemy,  and  wliat- 
ever  else  may  arail  Adam  to  Imow.  Raphael  comes  down  to 
FaradisB;  his  appearance  described;  hisooming  discerned  by 
Adamafitf  off  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  bower;  hegoesoutto 
meet  him,  brings  him  to  his  lodge^  entertains  him  with  the 
choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got  together  by  Ere ;  their  dlaoourse 
at  table ;  Raphael  performs  his  message,  minds  Adam  of  his 
state  and  of  his  enemy;  relates  at  Adam's  request,  who  that 
enemy  is,  and  how  be  oame  to  be  so^  beginning  from  hii  first 
revest  In  Heaven,  and  the  occasion  thereof;  how  he  drew  his 
legions  aAer  him  to  the  partsof  the  north,  and  there  incited 
them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all  but  only  Abdlel  a  Be> 
nph,  who  in  aigument  ditiadfli  and  opposes  him,  then  for> 
sakeshhn. 


Now  mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  cHme 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  peari. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  customed ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakened  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek 
As  through  unquiet  rest ;  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enainoured,  and  beheld 


Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  adeep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus.  "  Awike, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  ktest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  I 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  leed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  Uoom  extracting  liquid  sweet" 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

"  O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thy  ftbce^  and  mom  returned ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passed)  have  dreamed, 
If  dreamed,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next 'design, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  methovght 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice ;  I  thought  it  thine :  it  said, 
'  Why  sleepest  thou ,  Eve  1  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labouied  song :  now  reigns 
Full  orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  ofifthe  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 
If  none  regard ;  Heaven  wakes  wiUi  all  his  eyes, 
¥niom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  desire  1 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishmenl 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  stUl  to  gaae. 
I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 
To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 
And  on,  roethought,  alone  I  passed  through  ways 
That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge :  £ur  it  seemed, 
Much  fairer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day : 
And,  as  I  wondering  looked,  beside  it  stood 
One  shaped  and  winged  like  one  of  those  firom 

Heaven 
By  us  oft  seen;  his  dewy  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia;  on  that  tree  he  alsogaxed ; 
And  *  O  fair  phmt,'  said  he,  *  with  fruit  sorchaiged, 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet, 
Nor  God,  nor  tnan  1  is  knowledge  so  desplsedl 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  us  taste  1 
Forbid  who  will,  none  shaH  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offered  good ;  why  else  set  here  1' 
This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  am 
He  plucked,  he  tasted;  me  damp  honor  chilled 
At  such  bold  words,  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold: 
But  he  thus,  overjoyed.    *  O  firuit  divine. 
Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  oopt, 
Forlndden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 
For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  meu  I 
And  why  not  gods  of  men,  since  good,  Uie  mon 
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Ooomniiiicated,  more  abundant  grows, 
The  aulhor  not  impaired,  but  honoured  more ! 
Hen  happy  creature,  hit  angdic  Eve, 
Partake  thus  also;  happy  though  thou  art, 
Happier  thou  majest  be,  worthier  canst  not  be: 
Tarte  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 
Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  earth  confined, 
But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 
Aicend  to  Heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 
What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou.' 
80  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held. 
Even  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  plucked;  the  pleasant  savoury 

smeU 
So  quickened  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 
Could  not  but  taste.    Forthwith  up  to  theclouds 
WAh  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretched  immense,  a  prospect  wide 
And  various:  wonderingat  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation;  suddenly 
My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought  sunk  down, 
And  fell  asleep;  but  O  how  glad  1  waked 
To  find  this  but  a  dream!"  Thus  Eve  her  night 
Rdated,  and  thus  Adam  answered  sad. 

"  Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half, 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  liight  in  Atep 
Aflects  me  equally;  uot  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evU  sprung,  I  fear; 
Yet  evil  whence  "1  in  thee  can  harbour  ncme, 
Created  pure.    But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  leaser  fecqlties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  fency  next 
Her  ofiioe  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes. 
Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
Afl  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Oar  knowledge  or  opinion;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fency  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but,  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 
m  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  lata. 
Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream, 
But  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  sad. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  Gtodor  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
1^0  spot  or  Uame  behind :  which  gives  me  hope, 
That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  da 
Be  not'dishearteiied  then,  nor  cloud  those  loolu, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  worid; 
And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 
Amon  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers, 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosomed  smdls, 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store." 


So  cheered  he  his  feir  spouse,  and   she  wa« 
cheer'd; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  predous  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pbus  awe,  that  feared  to  have  ofi*ended. 

So  all  was  cleared,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roo( 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  dayspring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  uprisen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bowed  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style ;  for  ndther  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
Unmeditated;  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse 
More  tuneable  than  needeid  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness;  and  they  thus  begaiL 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty!  thine  this  universal -frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair:  tl^rself  how  wondrous  then! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitst  above  these  Heavens^ 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  heti  can  tell,  ye  soiui  of  light, 
Angels;  for  ye  behok)  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  la^,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
FVdrest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  ^hexe^ 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  worid  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  dimbest. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gained,  and  when  thea 

faUest. 
Moon,  that  now  meetest  the  orient  sun,  nowftisst, 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  m  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eUest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things;  let  your  roasrloss  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
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Ye  miflts  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncoloured  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  fnm  four  quarters  Uow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 

pines, 
With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warhle,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices  all  ye  living  souls:  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven  gate  ascend, 
^ear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  hii  praise. 
Hail !  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.** 

So  prayed  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers,  where  any  row 
Of  fruit  trees  over-woody  reached  too  fiur 
Their  pampered  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to 

check 
Fruitless  embraces:  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.    Them  thus  employed  beheld 
With  pity  Heaven's  high  King,  and  to  him  called 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deigned 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 
His  marriage  with  the  seven-times  wedded  maid. 

*'  Raphael,"  said  he,  "  thou  hearest  what  stir  on 
earth 
Satan  from  hell  escaped  through  the  darksome 

Hsth  raised  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturbed 
This  night  the  human  pair;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go,  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bower  or  shade 
Thou  findest  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired. 
To  resfMte  Ids  day  labour  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose;  and  such  diioourse  bring  on, 
As  may  advise  him  of  Ids  happy  state, 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will, 
Left  to  his  own  free  vrill,  his  will  though  free, 
Yet  mutable;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not,  too  secure;  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom;  what  enemy, 


Late  fallen  himself  from  Heaven,  ii  plotting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bUss; 
By  violence?  no,  for  that  shall  he  withstood; 
But  by  deceit  and  lies:  this  let  him  know. 
Lest  wilfully  trangressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonished,  unforewamed." 
So  spake  the  eternal  Father  and  fulfilled 
All  justice :  not  delayed  the  vringed  saint 
After  his  charge  received;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 
Veiled  with  his  gorgeous  winds,  up  i^ringii^ 

light. 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  Heaven ;  th'  ai^gelic 

chcHrs, 
On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  the  empyreal  road ;  till  at  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self-open^  wide. 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  sovereign  architect  had  framed. 
From  hence,  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 
Star  interposed,  however  small  he  sees, 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 
Elarth,  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crowned 
Above  all  hills.    As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  mooo; 
Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 
Delos  or  Samoa  first  appearing,  kens 
A  cloudy  spot.    Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  lyust  ethereal  ricy 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady 

wing 
Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air;  till,  within  soar 
Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix,  gazed  by  all  as  that  sole  bird, 
When,  to  enshrine  his  reliques  in  the  sun's 
Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 
At  once  on  the  eastern  cliflf  of  Paradise 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 
A  seraph  winged:  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colours  dipt  in  Heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain.    Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  Heavenly  fragranoe 

filled 
The  circuit  vride.    Straight  knew  him  all  the 

bands 
Of  angels  under  watch;  and  to  his  state. 
And  to  his  message  high,  in  honour  rise; 
For  on  some  message  they  guessed  him  bound. 
Their  glittering  tento  he  passed,  and  now  is  corns 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flowering  odoure,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm; 


T. 
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A  wiUenmi  of  Bweeto;  for  Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  hat  prime,  and  played  at  wQl 
Her  nrpn  Uaae^  pcmring  forth  more  aweet 
W3d  above  nileor  art;  enormous  btuB. 
Htm,  through  the  ipicy  forest  onward  come, 
Adam&oemed,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  oool  bower,  while  now  the  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fernd  rays  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam 


And  Oe  within,  due  at  h^  hour  prepared 

For  dinner  savoury  fiiats,  of  taste  to  pletse 

True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 

Of  nectaroos  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream, 

Beny  or  grape:  to  whom  thus  Adam  called. 

"  Haste  hither.  Eve,  and,  worth  thy  sight,  behdd 

Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 

Comes  this  way  moving;  seems  another  mom 
Risen  m  mid-noon;  some  great  behest  from  heaven 

To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 

This  day  to  be  our  guest.    But  go  with  speed, 

And  what  thy  stores  contain  bring  forth  and  pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger:  well  we  may  afford 

Onr  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 

From  Urge  bestowed,  where  nature  multiplies 

Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 

More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare." 

To  whom  ^us  Eve.    **  Adam,  earth's  hallowed 
mould. 
Of  God  inspired,  small  store  will  serve,  where  store, 
AH  seasons,  ripe  for  us  hangs  on  the  stalk; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes: 
But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such 

dioioe 
To  entertain  our  angel  guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 
God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven." 

So  saying,  ¥rith  despatchfiil  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  j<nned,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change; 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk 
Whatever  earth,  all  bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontns  or  the  Funic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reigned,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  liurge,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand;  for  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry;  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vesseb  pure ;  then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  rnifumed. 


Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sine,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  for^,  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections;  in  himself  was  all  his  state. 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waito 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  vrith  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  seto  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  though  not  awed, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature  bowing  low 
Thus  said.    "  Native  of  Heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain; 
Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deigned  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovereign  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bean 
To  sit  and  taste  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline." 

Whom  thus  the  angelic  virtue  answered  mU^ 
"  Adam,  I  therefore  came ;  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell, 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee:  lead  on  then  where  thy  bowec 
O'ershades;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  will."    So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smiled, 
With  flowerete  decked,  and  fragrant  smells;  but 

Eve, 
Undecked,  save  with  herself  more  lovely  fair 
Than  wood  nymph,  or  the  fkirest  goddess,  feigned 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove. 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven:  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue  proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  che^.    On  whom  the  angel  "  Hail" 
Bestowed,  the  holy  salutation  used 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

'*  Hail !  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  wooib 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons 
Than  with  these  various  fruito  the  trees  ofQod. 
Have  heaped  this  table  I"    Raised  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  moesy^seate  had  round, 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  piled,  though  spring  and  autumn  hen 
Danced  hand  in  hand.  Awhile  discourse  they  hold: 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool;  when  thus  began 
Our  Author.  "  Heaventy  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  uimieasured  out,  descends. 
To  us  for  food,  and  for  delight  hath  caused 
The  earth  to  yield ;  unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spbritual  natures;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all*' 
To  whom  the  AngeL    "  Therefore  what  he  giv« 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man,  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirite  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food:  and  food  alike  those  pure 
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Intelligential  subrtances  require, 

Ab  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 

Within  them  every  lower  faculty 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  emell,  touch, 

taste. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  asdxnilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed ;  of  elements 
The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and,  as  lowest,  first  the  moon ; 
Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurged 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  sul>stance  turned. 
Nor  doth  the  moon  to  nourishment  exhale 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs 
The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  alimental  recompense 
In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even 
Sups  with  the  ocean.  Though  in  Heaven  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each 

morn 
We  brush  mellifiuous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 
Covered  with  pearly  grain:  yet  God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  Heaven ;  and  to  taste 
Think  not  1  shall  be  nice."    So  down  they  sat, 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians ;  but  with  keen  despatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate :  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  eas^ ;  nor  wonder,  if  by  fixe 
Of  sooty  coal,  th'  empiric  alchymist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 
As  from  the  mine.    Meanwhile  at  table  Eve 
Ministered  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crowned :  O  innocence 
Deserving  Paradise !  if  ever,  then. 
Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 
Enamoured  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reigned,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell. 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had 
sufficed. 
Not  burdened  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  Heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms, 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  power  so  far 
Exceeded  human,  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  th'  empyreal  minister  he  framed. 

"  Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thj  favour,  in  thb  honour  done  to  man, 
Under  whoae  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafed 


To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so. 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heaven's  high  feasts  to  have  fed:  yet  what 
compare  V 

To  whom  the  winged  hierarch  replied : 
"  O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  nrturn ; 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  Uve,  of  life; 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  tbs 

leaves 
More  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  anitnal. 
To  intellectual ;  give  both  Ufe  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive,  or  intuitive ;  discourse 
Is  oflest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 
DifTering  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same. 
Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you. 
To  proper  substance :  time  may  come,  when  men 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare ; 
And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  winged  ascend 
Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 
Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell ; 
If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire, 
Whose  progeny  you  are.    Meanwhile  enjoy 
Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more." 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
"  O  favourable  spirit,  propitious  guest. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon, 
In  contemplation  of  created  things. 
By  steps  we  might  ascend  to  God.    But  say, 
What  meant  that  caution  joined,  '  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  V  can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert. 
Who  formed  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here, 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  V* 

To  whom  the  angel.    "  Son  of  Heaven  and 
earth, 
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that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  Qod; 
lOU  continued  Buch,  owe  to  thyself, 
,  to  thy  obcilience ;  therein  stand. 
tm  that  caution  given  thee ;  he  advised, 
de  thee  perfect,  not  immutahle ; 
)d  he  made  the«,  hut  to  persevere 
it  in  thy  power;  ordained  thy  will 
ire  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 
able,  or  strict  necessity ; 
ontary  service  he  requires, 
'  necessitated ;  such  with  him 

0  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
uts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
;  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
iny,  and  can  no  other  choose  1 

and  all  the  angelic  host,  that  stand 
;  of  God  enthroned,  our  happy  state 
B  joa  youn,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
ST  surety  none ,  freely  we  serve, 
i  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 
or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall : 
one  are  fallen,  to  disobedience  fallen, 
from  Heaven  to  deepest  hell ;  O  fidl 
rhat  high  state  of  bliss  into  what  wo !'' 
'bom  our  great  progenitor.    "  Thy  words 
re,  and  with  more  delighted  ear, 
instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
ic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hiOs 
nusic  send :  nor  knew  I  not 
nth  will  and  deed  created  free; 
t  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 
iker,  and  obey  him,  whose  command 
m  yet  so  just,  ray  constant  thoughts 

1  me,  and  still  assure:  tho'  what  thou  tellest 
laised  in  Heaven,  some  doubt  within  me 

re  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent, 
1  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
r  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard; 
3  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
nished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
er  half  in  the  great  zone  of  Heaven.*' 
I  Adam  made  request ;  and  Raphael, 
!ioit  pause  assenting,  thus  began, 
matter  thou  enjoinest  me,  O  prime  of  men, 
k  and  hard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
san  sense  the  invisible  exploits 
ring  spirits  1  how,  without  lemom, 
in  of  so  many  glorious  once, 
rfect  while  they  stood?  how,  last,  unfold 
Tcts  of  another  world,  perhaps 
rful  to  reveall  yet  for  thy  good 
dispensed ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
an  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
ung  sjnritual  to  corporeal  forms, 
'  ezpresB  them  best:  though  what  if  earth 
the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein 
other  like,  more  than  cm  earth  is  thoughtl 
yet  this  worid  was  not,  mad  Cbaot  wUd     I 


Reigned  where  these  Heavens  now  roll,  when 

earth  now  rests 
Upon  her  centre  pcised :  when  on  a  day 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future,)  on  such  a  day 
As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  the  empyreal 

host 
Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  called, 
Innumerable  before  the  Almighty's  throne 
Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven  appeared 
Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced, 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  emblazed 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent.     Thus,  when,  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood. 
Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  infinite. 
By  whom  in  bliss  imbosomed  sat  the  Son, 
Amidst,  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake. 

"  Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand;  your  Head  I  him  appoint; 
And  by  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord: 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United  as  one  individual  soul. 
For  ever  happy:  him  who  disobejrs. 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day. 
Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  fidls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulphed,  his  place 
Ordained  without  redemption,  without  end" 

"  So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  worcb 
All  seemed  well  pleased;  all  seemed,  but  were 

not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets  and  of  fixed  in  all  her  wheds 
Resembles  nearest,  mans  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem; 
And  in  thdr  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own 
Listens  delighted.    Evening  now  approached 
(For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom, 
We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need;) 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  suddecv  pV\ftii 
With  angek*  food,  uidiubied  necUx  ^craim 
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In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  maaiy  gold, 

Fruit  of  deliciouB  nnea,  the  growth  of  Heaven. 

On  flowers   reposed,  and  with  fresh   flow'rets 

crowned. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  oommanion  sweet 
GtuafT  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  hounds 
Excess,    before   the    all-bounteous   King,   who 

showered 
With  cofMous  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 
Now  when  ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhaled 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 

shade 
Spring  both,  the  fiuse  of  brightest  HeaVn  had 

changed 
To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  thera 
In  darker  veil,)  and  roseate  dews  disposed 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest; 
Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread 
(Such  are  the  courts  of  God,)  the  angelic  throng, 
Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 
PaTilions  numberless,  and  sudden  reared, 
Celestial  tabemades,  where  they  slept 
Fanned  with  cool  winds;  save  those  who  in  their 

course 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  soversign  tfarmm 
AHemate  all  night  long:  but  not  so  waked 
Satan ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Heaven ;  he  of  the  fisrt, 
K  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power, 
In  fevour  and  pre-emineDoe,  yet  fraught 
With  envy  agaiMt  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honoured  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 
Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear, 
Through  pride,  that  sight,  and  thought  hinndf 

inqiaired. 
Deep  malice  thence  conceiving,  and  disdain 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Fnendfiest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  lesolfied 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  andleavo 
Unworshipped,  unobeyed,  the  throne  wipwine, 
Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subor^&iate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  se«pet  spakis. 
"  Sieepest  thou,  companion  dear,  what  sleep  can 
dose 
Thy  eyelids?  and  reaaemberest  what  decsee 
Of  jresterday,  so  late  hath  passed  the  fips 
Of  Heaven's  Almighty.  Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Was  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  io  impart; 
Both  waking  vte  were  one;  bow  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent?  New  laws  thou  seest  imposed; 
New  laws  horn  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may 


In  US  who  serve,  new  councils,  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue:  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.    Assemble  them 
Of  aU  Aose  myriads  which  vte  lead  the  chief ; 


Tell  them  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  hai^ 
And  all  who  under  me  their  bannen  vrave, 
Homeward  vrith  flying  march,  where  we 
The  quarters  of  the  north;  there  to  prepare 
Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King, 
The  great  Messiah,  and  hb  new  commands, 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws." 

"  Sospake  the  false  archangel,  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast 
Of  his  associate;  he  together  calls, 
Or  several  one  by  one,  the  regent  powers. 
Under  him  regent;  tells,  as  he  was  taught. 
That,  the  most  high  commanding,  now  eie  night, 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disencumbered  Heaven, 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move: 
Tdls  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity:  but  all  obeyed 
The  wonted  ngnal,  and  superior  voic« 
Of  their  great  potentate:  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven: 
His  countenance  as  the  morning  star  that  guides 
The  stany  flock,  allured  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  host 
Meanwhile  th*  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  foith  his  holy  mount, 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  bum 
Nightly  befoEe  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising;  saw  in  whom,  how  ^nead 
Among  the  sons  of  mom,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  Ms  high  decree; 
And,  smiling,  to  hk  only  Son  thus  said. 

**  Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might, 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sura 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire;  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  n(»th; 
Nor  so  ccmtent,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try. 
In  liattle,  what  our  power  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  uaadnse,  and  to  this  haoaid  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  em^oy 
Incur  defence,  lest  unavraies  vte  lose 
This  our  fa]|^  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hilL" 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  detfi 
Lli^tning  divine,  ineflUile,  serene. 
Made  ansvrer.    "  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foot 
Justly  hast  in  deriskm,  Mid,  secure, 
Laugheat  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  ▼ain, 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates;  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
GKven  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Know  whether  I  be  dexterous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  Ibond  the  worst  in  Heaven." 
So  spakethe  Soa;  but  Satan  with  powers 


Boost. 
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Far  was  advanced  on  winged  apeed;  anhost 
InnnmeraUe  as  the  atan  of  night, 
Or  stars  of  rooming,  dew  drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearis  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  pasied,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees;  regions  to  which 
AD  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  ftom  one  entire  globose 
Stretched  into  kmgitade ;  which  having  passed, 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 
High  OB  a  hin,  fu  blazing,  as  a  moont 
Raked  on  a  moont,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 
The  palace  of  great  Lociler  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted,)  which  not  long  after  he, 
Allecting  all  equality  wkh  Gkid, 
In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  wasdedaredin  flight  of  heaven 
The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  called : 
For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 
Pretending  so  commanded,  to  eimsult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  King, 
Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  ait 
Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  eais. 

" '  Thrones,  dominatioDs,  princedoms,  virtoes, 
powers, 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engrossed 
AH  power,  and  us  eclipeed,  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  thk  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  heie; 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best. 
With  what  may  be  devised  of  honours  new, 
Receive  him  coming,  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribote  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile, 
Too  much  to  one,  but  douUe  how  endurad, 
Toonealid  to  his  image  now  prodaimedl 
But  what  if  better  eouns^  might  erect 
Our  minds,  and  t^M^  us  to  cast  off  this  yokel 
Win  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  kneel  ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
ToknoW  ye  ri^t,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  Heaven  possessed  befiire 
By  none,  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  firee, 
Equally  free;  for  orden  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist 
Who  can  in  reason,  then,  or  right,  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals,  if  in  power  and  splendour  less, 
In  freedom  equall  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Errnotl  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Loid, 
And  V»k  for  adoratioQ  to  the  abuse 

O 


Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordained  to  govern,  not  to  serve.' 

"  Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  control 
Had  audience;  when  among  the  seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  adored 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obeyed, 
Stood  up,  and,  in  a  flame  of  seal  severe. 
The  current  of  his  fbry  thus  opposed. 

"  *  O  argument  blasphemous, false,  and  proud! 
Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heaven 
Expected,  least  of  all  fhnn  thee,  ingrate. 
In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  eondemn 
The  just  decree  of  Qod,  pronounced  and  sworn, 
That  to  his  only  Son,  by  right  endued 
With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  Heaven 
Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 
ConfosB  him  rightful  Kingi  unjust,  thou  say'st. 
Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free 
And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign, 
One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 
Shalt  thou  give  law  to Grodi  shalt  thou  dispute 
With  him  the  pcnnts  oi  liberty,  who  made  » 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  formed  the  powers  of 

Heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased,  and  dreumseribed  their  beingi 
Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  gpod, 
And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 
How  provident  he  is;  how  for  from  thso^^ 
To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 
Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  mere  near 
United.    But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust, 
That  equal  over  equals  monuch  reign: 
Thyself,  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thou  count, 
Or  all  angelic  nature  joined  in  one, 
Equal  to  him,  begotten  Soni  by  whom, 
As  by  his  word,  the  mighty  Fathnr  made 
All  things,  even  thee:  and  aH  the  spirits  of  Heaven 
By  him  created  in  their  bright  deigrees, 
Crofwned  them  with  glory,  and  to  their  gfory  named 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Essential  powers;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured. 
But  more  illustrious  made:  since  he,  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  reduced  becomes; 
His  laws  our  laws;  all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.    Cease  then  this  impious  rage, 
And  tempt  not  these:  but  hasten  to  appease 
The  incensed  Father,  and  the  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found,  in  time  besought' 

*'  So  spake  theforvent  angel;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged. 
Or  gjngnlur  and  rash;  whereat  rejoiced 
The  apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied. 
'That  we  were  formed  then,  sayestthoul  andtho 

work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferred 
From  Father  to  his  Sonl  strange  point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learned; 

who  saw 
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When  this  creatton  wasi  rememberat  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-raised 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  &tal  ooorso 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  biith  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teaeh  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shak  behold 
Whether  by  supplieatbn  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.    This  report. 
These  tidings,  cany  to  the  anointed  King; 
And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight.* 

"  He  said,  and,  as  the  sound  of  watere  deep. 
Hoarse  murmur  echoed  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host;  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  seraph,  fearless  though  alone 
EIncompassed  round  with  foes,  thus  answered  bold. 

"  '  O  alienate  from  Glod,  O  spirit  accursed, 
Fonud^en  of  all  good !  I  see  thy  &11 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  fhiud,  contagion  spread 
Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment:  henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God's  Messiah;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchsafed:  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall; 
That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject. 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.    Well  thou  didst  advise; 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath 
Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame. 
Distinguish  not:  for  soon  expect  to  feel 
His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 
Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn. 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.' 

"  So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he; 
Among  the  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  firom  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.  From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sus- 
tained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed." 

BOOK  VI. 


fight  docribed:  Sstan  and  hb  powen  mire  ttnOer  night:  hs 
caUi  a  ooanciJ,  InreatB  devHiah  enginei,  which,  in  the  leooDd 
day's  fight,  pat  Michael  and  his  angels  to  some  disorder;  bat 
they  at  length,  pulfing  up  mountains,  overwhelmed  both  ths 
force  and  machines  of  Satan :  yet,  the  tumult  not  so  cfiding 
God  (m  the  third  day,  seo^  Meariah  his  son,  for  whom  hs 
had  reserrad  the  gloty  of  that  victory.:  he,  in  the  power  of  his 
Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and  causing  aJl  his  leg^H»  to 
staixl  still  on  either  side,  with  bis  diariot  and  thunder  driving 
Into  the  midst  of  his  enemiei^  pumics  them,  unable  to  raiai, 
towards  the  wall  of  Heaven ;  which  opening,  they  leap  down 
with  hOTTor  and  confurion  into  the  place  of  punishment  pi» 
paittd  far  them  in  the  de^:  Messiah  retums  with  triumph  to 
his  Father. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Raphael  continues  to  relate  how  Mlchnel  and  Gabriel  were 
lent  forth  to  battle  against  Satan  and  his  angetai    The  fim 


*'  All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpunnied, 
Through  Heaven's  wide  champaign  held  his  way; 

till  mom, 
Waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarred  the  gates  of  light.    There  ia  a  cave 
Within  the  mount  of  God,  fast  by  his  throne, 
Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  makes  Uirough 

Heaven 
Chutefiil  vicisntudes;  like  day  and  night: 
Light  issues  forth,  and  ti  the  other  door 
Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour 
To  veil  the  Heajen,  though  darkness  there  might 

well 
Seem  twilight  here:  and  now  went  forth  the  mom, 
Such  as  in  highest  Heaven,  arrayed  in  gold 
Emp3rreal ;  from  before  her  vanished  night. 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  the 

plain, 
Covered  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct,  and  found 
Already  known,  what  he  for  news  had  though 
To  have  reported :  gladly  then  he  mixed 
Among  those  fiiendly  powers,  who  him  received 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 
That  of  80  many  myriads  fidlen,  yet  one 
Returned  not  lost:  on  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  from  whence  a  voice 
From  midst  a  golden  cloud  thus  mild  was  heard. 
"  *  Servant  of  Gkn],  well  done ;  well  hast  thoa 

fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  tmth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  host  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  woise  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  stand  approved  in  right  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends. 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return 
Than  scorned  thou  didst  depart,  and  to  subdue 
By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse, 
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Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  king 
Meaaah,  who  bj  right  of  merit  reigns. 
Qoj  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince, 
And  thoQ,  in  military  prowesi  next, 
Gtbriel,  lead  forth  to  iMittle  these  my  sons 
Invincible ;  lead  forth  my  armed  saints, 
By  thonnands  and  by  millions,  ranged  for  fight, 
Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 
Rebellious;  them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms 
Fearless  assault;  and,  to  the  brow  of  Heaven 
Pusoing,  drive  Uiem  oat  firom  Grod  and  bliss 
Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 
Of  Tartams,  which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fieiy  Chaos  to  receive  their  lalL' 

"  So  spake  the  sovereign  voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awaked ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  load 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow : 
At  which  command  the  powers  militant. 
That  stood  for  Heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  Crod  and  his  Messiah.    On  they  nx>ve, 
In£8solublj  firm,  nor  obvious  hill, 
Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks ;  for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  uplxve 
Their  nimble  tread ;  as  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  amy  on  wing. 
Came,  summoned  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee ;  so  ovpr  many  a  tract 
Of  Heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  province 

wide 
Tenfold  the  length  of  thb  terrene :  at  last, 
Far  in  th'  horizon  to  the  north  appeared 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch 
In  battailous  ai^pect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
Varioas,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed, 
The  banded  powers  of  Satan,  hasting  on 
With  farious  exhibition ;  for  they  weened 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise 
To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain 
In  the  midway:  though  strange  to  us  it  seemed 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
80  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 
Hymning  the  eternal  Fatlier :  but  the  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  God, 


The  apostate  in  his  sunbright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 
With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields ; 
Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 
'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  fh>nt 
Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length :  before  the  cbudy  van, 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joined, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced 
Came  towering,  armed  in  adamant  and  gold; 
Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not,  where  he  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds, 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

"  *  O  Heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the 
Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  foith  and  fealty 
Remain  not:  wherefore  should  not  strength  and 

might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  oght  unconquerable  1 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried 
Unsound  and  folse ;  nor  is  it  aught  but  just, 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won. 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome.' 

*'  So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed,  and  thus  securely  him  defied. 

*'  *  Proud,  art  thou  met?  thy  hope  was  to  have 
reached 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed, 
The  throne  of  Grod  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandoned,  at  the  terror  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue:  fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end, 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit^  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelmed 
Thy  legions  under  darkness:  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train;  there  be  who  fidth 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone 
Seemed  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all:  my  sect  thou  seest;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands 


err. 


"Whom  the  grand  foe,  with  scornful  ejre  askance. 
Thus  answered.  *  I'll  for  thee,  but  in  wished  hour, 
Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  for,  thou  retumest 
From  flight,  seditious  angel!  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provoked,  since  first  that  tongue 
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Inspired  with  contradiction,  dozst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  Gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert,  who,  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.    But  well  thou  oomest 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win 
From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 
Destruction  to  the  rest :  this  pause  between 
(Unanswered  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know; 
At  first  I  thought  that  Uberty  and  Heaven 
To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one ;  but  now 
1  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve, 
Ministering  sfHrits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song! 
Such  hast  thou  armed,  the  minstrelsy  of  Heaven, 
Servility  with  freedom  to  contend, 
As  both  their  deeds  compared  this  day  shall  prove.' 
"  To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  replied, 
'  Apostate!  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote: 
Unjustly  thou  depravest  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  (rod  ordains, 
Or  nature:  Grod  and  nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.    This  is  servitude. 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebelled 
Against  his  wortliier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee, 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  inthralled; 
Yet  lewdly  darest  our  ministering  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  hell  thy  kingdom ;  let  me  serve 
In  Heaven  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obeyed ; 
Yet  chains  in  hell,  not  realms  expect;  meanwhile 
From  me  returned,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  firom  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive.' 
"  So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight. 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield. 
Such  ruin  intercept:  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiled;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstayed;  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.    Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 
Thus  foiled  their  mightiest;  ours  joy  filled,  and 

shout. 
Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire 
Of  battle:  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  archangel  trumpet;  through  the  vast  of  heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hoeanna  to  the  Highest:  nor  stood  at  gaze 
The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joined 
The  horrid  shock.    Now  storming  fury  rose. 
And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 
Was  never;  arms  on  armour,  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
•  Of  brazen  chariots  raged;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 


Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 
And,  flying,  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rushed 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  Heaven 
Resounded,  and,  had  earth  been  then,  aU  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.  What  wonder,  when 
Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought 
On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regbns:  how  much  more  of  power 
Army  against  army  numberiess  to  raise 
Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb, 
Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 
Had  not  the  Eternal  King  omnipotent. 
From  his  strong  hold  of  Heaven,  high  overruled 
And  limited  their  might;  though  numbered  such 
As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seemed 
A  numerous  host ;  in  strength  each  armed  hand 
A  legion;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seemed 
Each  warrior  single  as  in  chief,  expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  dose 
The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear ;  each  on  himself  relied, 
As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory :  deeds  of  eternal  fame 
Were  done,  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war  and  various ;  sometimes  on  firm  gromid 
A  standing  fight,  then,  soarmg  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seemed  then 
Conflicting  fire.    Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigious  power  had  shown,  and  met  in  anns 
No  equal,  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  seraphim  confused,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  felksd 
Squadrons  at  once ;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide  wasting ;  such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield, 
A  vast  circumference.    At  his  appnmch 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased,  and  glad,  as  hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  Heaven,  the  arch  foe  subdued, 
Or  captive  dragged  in  chains,  with  hostile  fiowu. 
And  visage  all  inflamed,  first  thus  began. 

" '  Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revdt. 
Unnamed  in  Heaven,  now  plenteous  as  thou  seeat 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents :  how  hast  thou  disturbed 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion !  how  hast  thou  instilled 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  proved  false  \  But  think  not  hece 
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Totroable  holy  rest;  Heaven  casts  thee  out 
From  all  her  coofiDes :  Heaven,  the  seat  of  blias, 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thj  o&pring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell ; 
Thou  aEbd  thy  wicked  crew !  there  mingle  broilSi 
Eie  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom, 
Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  winged  from  Gk)d, 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain !' 

*'  So  spake  the  prince  of  angels ;  to  whom  thus 
The  adversary.     '  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  airy  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Hast  thou  turned  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise 
Unvanquished,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  shouldst  hope,  imperious,  and  with 

threats 
To  chase  me  hence  1  err  not,  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  callest  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win. 
Or  turn  this  Heaven  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  fablest ;  here  however  to  dwell  free, 
If  not  to  reign :  meanwhile  thy  utmost  force. 
And  join  him  named  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  Oj  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.' 

"  They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressed  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Uken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power  1  for  likest  gods  they  seemed. 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  dedde  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles;  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blazed  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 
In  horror  j  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired. 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
And  lefl  laxge  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 
Ti^gether  both  with  next  to  Ahnighty  arm 
U[difted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aimed 
'That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 
As  not  of  power  at  once ;  nor  odds  appeared 
In  might  or  swift  preventbn ;  but  the  sword 
Of  Michael,  from  the  armoury  of  God, 
Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Kor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  stayed. 
But  with  swifl  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering,  shared 
An  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 


Passed  through  him :  but  the  ethereal  substance 

closed, 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 
A  ^ream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flowed 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed. 
And  all  his  armour  stained,  erewhile  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 
Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 
Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retired 
From  off  the  files  of  war ;  there  they  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite  and  shame, 
To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 
Yet  soon  he  healed ;  for  spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Can  not  but  by  annihilating  die ; 
Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air : 
All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and  as  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  siae 
Assume  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

"  Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserved 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  jaerced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  boimd 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon, 
Down  dovcn  to  the  waist,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.    On  each  wing 
Uriel,  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe. 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  armed 
Vanquished  Adramelech  and  Asmadai, 
Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  Gods 
Disdained,  but  meaner  thoughts  learned  in  their 

flight, 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 

mail. 
Nor  stood  unmindfril  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow 
Ariel,  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel,  scorched  and  blasted,  overthrew. 
I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  earth ;  but  those  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  Heaven, 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men ;  the  other  sort, 
In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancelled  from  Heaven  and  sacred  memory 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength,  firom  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
niaudable,  naught  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain  glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame 
Therefore  eternal  nlence  be  their  doom. 
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^    "  And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle 

swerved, 
With  many  an  inroad  gored;  deformed  root 
Entered,  and  foul  disorder;  ail  the  ground 
With  shivered  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned, 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds;  what  stood  recoiled 
O'er  wearied,  through  the  faint  satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  pain, 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought 
By  sin  of  disobedience ;  till  that  hour 
Not  hable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire, 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed; 
Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Gave  them  above  their  foes,  not  to  have  sinned, 
Not  to  have  disobeyed;  in  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pained 
By  wound,  though  firom  their  place  by  violence 
moved. 

"  Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  Heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war: 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquished:  on  the  foughten  field 
Michael  and  hu  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
Cherubic  waving  fires:  on  the  other  part, 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared. 
Far  in  the  dark  cfislodged ;  and,  void  of  rest, 
His  potentates  to  council  called  by  night; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began. 

** '  O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpowered,  companions  dear. 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 
Too  mean  pretence!  but,  what  we  more  afiect. 
Honour, dominion, glory,  and  renown; 
Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days?) 
What  Heaven's  Lord  had  power  fullest  to  send 
Against  us  firom  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Suflkient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will, 
But  proves  not  so:  then  fallible,  it  seems. 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought    True  is,  less  firmly  armed. 
Some  disadvantage  we  endured  and  pain. 
Till  now  not  known,  but,  known,  as  soon  con- 
temned; 
Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury. 
Imperishable,  and  though  {nerced  with  wmmd, 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  healed. 
Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 
The  remedy;  perhaps  more  valid  arms. 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 
Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 


'  In  nature  none;  if  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  presenre 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound. 
Due  search  and  consultation  vrill  diKlose.' 

"  He  sat;  and  in  the  aiwembly  next  upetood 
Nisroch,  of  principalities  the  prime: 
As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toiled,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  l^vm. 
And  cloudy  in  aspect  thus  answering  spake. 
'  DeEverer  firom  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  ofour  rights  as  gods;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 
Against  unpained,  impassive;  from  which  evil 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelled  with 

pain 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  1  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine. 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life: 
But  pain  is  perfiict  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.    He  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  oflfend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe.' 

"  Whereto  with  look  composed  Satan  refdied. 
'  Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believest  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  vre  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  Heaven,  adorned 
With  plant,  firuit,  flower,  ambrosial,  gems,  and 

gold; 
Whose  eye  so  superfidally  surveys 
These  things  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 
Deep  underground,  materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till,  touched 
With  Heaven's  ray,  and  tempered,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  1 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame; 
Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round 
Thick  rammed,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  &n 
DUated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  chish 
To  pieces,  and  o'erwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarmed 
The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 
Nor  long  shall  be  our  labour ;  yet  ere  dawn, 
Effect  shall  end  our  wish.    Meanwhile  revive ; 
Abandon  fear;  to  strength  and  council  joined 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despaired.' 

"  He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlightened,  and  their  languished  hope  revived. 
Th'  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 


fiOOKTT. 
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To  be  the  inTentor  nufsed;  so  easy  it  wemed 
Onee  foand,  whkh,  yet  unfeiind,  most  wonM  hare 

thought 
Impowible:  yet,  haply,  of  thy  race 
In  iittuie  days,  if  mafice  should  abound, 
Some  one,  intent  on  miachiof,  or  inspired 
With  deviHsh  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instroment  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Fofthwith  from  council  to  the  woiIl  they  flew; 
Kone  arguing  stood :  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turned 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception ;  solphnrous  and  nitrous  foam 
Thej  found,  th^  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed : 
Part  hidden  veins  digged  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 
Entnib  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 
Whereof  to  found  their  ^igines  and  their  balls 
Of  nnasive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fins. 
80  aD,  eie  dayspring,  under  conscious  night, 
Secret  they  finished,  and  in  order  set, 
With  silent  circuinspeetion,  unespied. 

"Now  when  fidr  mom  orient  in  Heaven  ap- 
peared. 
Up  loae  the  victor  angdi,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  gold^  panoply,  refulgent  host. 
Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 
Lx)k  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light  aimed 

scour, 
Each  quarter  to  descry  the  distant  foe, 
Where  k)dged,  or  whether  fled,  or  if  for  flght, 
In  motion  or  in  hah:  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
Bat  firm  battalion ;  back  with  spesdiest  sail 
^oplnel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing. 
Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried. 

"  Ami,  warriors,  arm  for  fight;  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  flod  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day;  fear  not  his  flight;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution  and  secure :  let  each' 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  wdl,  and  each 
PH  weD  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield, 
Borne  ev*n  or  high ;  for  this  day  vnll  pour  down, 
in  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower. 
Bat  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbed  with  fiie.* 

"So  warned  he  them,  aware  themselves,  and 
soon 
In  order  quit  of  all  impediment ; 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  moved  embattled;  when,  behold  I 
Not  distant  far,  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching,  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cub 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impaled 


On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep, 
To  hide  the  fraud.    At  interview  both  stood 
A  while ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud. 

"  *  Vanguard,  to  right  and  lefl  the  front  unfold 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  Kke 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse: 
But  that  I  doubt;  however,  witness  Heaven! 
Heaven,  witness  thou  anon  1  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part :  ye  who  appointed  stand, 
Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  k>ud  that  all  may  hear!' 

**  So  fioofling  in  ambiguous  words,  he  seaice 
Had  ended,  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired ; 
Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 
A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seemed, 
Or  hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir. 
With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  felled,) 
Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  liad  not  their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide. 
Portending  hollow  truce :  at  each  behind 
A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipt  vrith  fire;  while  we,  suspense, 
Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amused, 
Not  long ;  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  fbrih,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.    Immediate  in  a  flame. 
But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  ELeaven  ap- 
peared. 
From  those  deep-throated  engmes  belched,  whoas 

roar 
Embowelled  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chained  Uiunderbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes;  which  on  the  victor  host 
Levelled,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote. 
That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  thdr  feet  mighl 

stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they 

feU 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled ; 
The  sooner  for  their  arms;  unarmed,  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove;  but  now 
Foul  dissipation  followed,  and  forced  rout; 
Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 
What  should  they  do  1  if  on  they  rushed,  repulse 
Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 
Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised. 
And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 
Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  dispkxk  their  second  tier 
Of  thunder:  back  defeated  to  return 
They  worse  abhorred.    Satan  beheld  theb  pUght, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  called. 


MILTON^  WORKS. 


BOOSTI, 


"'O  friends!  why  oome  not  on  these  victors 

proud? 
Erewhlle  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast  (what  could  we  morel)  propounded 

terms 
Of  compoation,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offered  peace:  but  I  suppose, 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard. 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.* 

*^  To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood. 
'  Leader!  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urged  home, 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many:  who  receives  them  right 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides, 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright' 
"  So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  heightened  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory:  eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble :  but  they  stood  not  long; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them 

arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose. 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power, 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placed !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 
(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  Heaven 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale,) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands :  amaze, 
Be  sure,  and  terror,  seized  the  rebel  host. 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  turned ; 
Till  on  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whehned,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing,  and   oppressed  whole  legions 

armed; 
Their  armour  helped  their  harm,  crushed  in  and 

bruised 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them 

pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan; 
Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison,  though  spirits  of  purest  light, 
Pnreit  at  first,  now  grow  by  sinning  grown. 


The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  uptoze; 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 

Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 

Infernal  noise !  war  seemed  a  civil  game 

To  this  uproar;  horrid  confusion  heaped 

Upon  conifusion  rose:  and  now  all  Heaven 

Had  gone  to  wreck,  with  ruin  overspread. 

Had  not  the  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 

Shrined  in  his  sanctuary  of  Heaven  secure, 

Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised: 

That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil. 

To  honour  his  an(Hnted  Son,  avenged 

Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 

All  power  on  him  transferred:  wheQce  to  his  Son, 

Th'  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began. 

"  *  E^fiulgence  of  my  glory,  Son  beloved, 
Son,  in  whose  (kce  invisible  is  beheld, 
Visibly,  what  by  deity  I  am. 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 
Second  Omnipotence!  two  days  are  past, 
Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  Heaven, 
Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient:  sore  hath  been  their  fight, 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  armed ; 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them,  and  thou  knowest. 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  formed, 
Save  what  sin  hath  impaired,  which  yet  hath 

wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom; 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 
EUidless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found: 
War  wearied  hath  performed  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disordered  rage  1^  loose  the  reins, 
With  mountains  and  with  weapons  armed,  which 

makes 
Wild  work  in  Heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main. 
Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordained  it,  and  thus  far 
Have  suffered,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  Thou 
Can  end  it.    Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfused,  that  all  may  know 
In  Heaven  and  hoU  thy  power  above  compare; 
And,  this  perverse  commotion  governed  thus, 
To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir 
Of  all  things;  to  be  Heir  and  to  be  King 
By  sacred  unction,  by  deserved  right. 
Go  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might. 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh; 
Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out 
From  all  Heaven's  bounds  into  the  upper  deep: 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
Ood,  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King.' 
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"  He  sud,  and  on  his'Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full;  he  all  his  Father  foil  expiesMd 
Ineffiibly  into  hie  &ce  received ; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

"  '  O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  Heavenly  thrones, 
Fint,  highest,  holiest,  best,  thou  always  seekest 
To  glorify  thy  Son,  I  always  thee, 
As  is  most  just-,  this  I  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight, 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleased,  declarest  thy  will 
Fulfilled,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bUss. 
Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  1  assume, 
And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lovest; 
But  whom  thou  hatest,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on. 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;  and  shall  soon, 
Armed  with  thy  might,  rid  Heaven  of  these  re- 
belled, 
To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driven  down, 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undjring  worm, 
That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt, 
Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 
Then  shall  thy  saints  unmixed,  and  firom  th'  im- 
pure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount. 
Unfeigned  hallelujahs  to  thee  ong, 
Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  Chief.' 

"  So  said,  he,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  a(  glory  where  he  sat; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine, 
Dawning  through  Heaven:    forth  rushed  with 

whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  un- 
drawn, 
Itself  \nfH\ncX  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  berryl,  and  careering  fires  between; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  armed 
Of  ladiant  Urim,  work  divindy  wrought, 
Ascended;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat  eagle- winged;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
And  quiver  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored. 
And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  rolled 
Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire: 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints. 
He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone ; 
And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen: 
He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  throned, 
Ulostrious  &r  and  wide,  but  by  his  own 
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First  seen :  them  unexpected  joy  surprised, 
When  the  great  enmgn  of  Mesdah  blazed 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  Heaven; 
Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduced 
His  army,  dreumfused  on  either  wing, 
Under  their  Head  embodied  all  in  one. 
Before  him  power  divine  his  way  prepared; 
At  his  conmiand  th'  uprooted  hills  retired 
Each  to  his  place,  they  heard  his  voice,  and  w&A 
Obsequious;  Heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed. 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers. 
Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despur. 
In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwelll 
But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent? 
They,  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  z»- 

claim. 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy;  and,  aspiring  to  his  height, 
Stood  re-embattled  fierce,  by  force,  or  fraud 
Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  lengUi  prevail 
Against  Gkxl  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  universal  ruin  lart;  and  now 
To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight, 
Or  faint  retreat;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake. 

'* '  Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints,  hen 
stand. 
Ye  angels  armed,  this  day  from  battle  rest; 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfiure,  and  of  Ghod 
Accepted,  feariess  in  his  righteous  cause ; 
And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done 
Invincibly;  but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs; 
Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 
Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordained, 
Nor  multitude;  stand  only,  and  behold 
God's  indignation  on  these  godless  poured 
By  me;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despised,' 
Yet  envied ;  against  me  is  all  their  rage. 
Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  Heaven  suprerot 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains, 
Hath  honoured  me  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned 
That  they  may  have  their  vrish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves;  they  all, 
Or  I  alone  against  them ;  since  by  strength 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe.' 

"  So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance,  too  severe  to  be  beheld, 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  four  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
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He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onwaid  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night ;  under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  Grod.    Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arrived,  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 
Plagues :  they,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  drop ; 
O'er  shieUb,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate, 
That  wished  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
Hb  arrows,  from  the  four-fold  visaged  four 
Distinct  with  eyes ;  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spint  m  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  th'  accursed,  that  withered  all  their 

strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained. 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven : 
The  overthrown  he  raised,  and,  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  tim'rous  flock  together  thronged, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck,  pursued 
With  terrors,  and  with  furies,  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven,  which,  opening  wide. 
Rolled  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  nght 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind:  headlong  themselves  they 

threw 
Down  firom  the  verge  of  Heaven ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 
Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  Heaven,  and  would  have 

fled 
AflTrightcd ;  but  strict  fote  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  boimd. 
Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roared, 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 
Encumbered  him  with  ruin ;  hell  at  last 
Yawning  received  them  whole,  and  on  them  closed ; 
Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  wo  and  pain. 
Disburdened  Heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repaired 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  rolled. 
Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turned : 
To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  sUcnt  stood 
Eyewitnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 
With  jubilee  advanced;  and,  as  they  went. 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 


Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given, 
Worthiest  to  reign :  he,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  Heaven,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throned 
On  high ',  who  into  glory  him  received. 
Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 
"  Thus,  measuring  things  in  Heaven  by  things 
on  earth. 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may'st  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  revealed 
What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid ; 
The  discord  which  befell,  and  war  in  Heaven 
Among  the  angelic  powers,  and  the  deep  fall 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelled 
With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  also  from  obedience,  that  with  him 
Bereaved  of  happiness,  thou  may'st  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery ; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  most  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  wo. 
But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
Thy  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard. 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience ;  firm  they  might  have  stood, 
Yet  foil ;  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Raphad,  at  the  request  of  Adam,  relatei  bow  and  whenlon 
thif  w<vld  was  first  created ;  that  God,  aAer  the  expelling  of 
Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  Heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to 
create  another  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  ther^ ; 
sends  his  Son  with  glory,  and  attendance  of  angels,  to  perform 
the  wocfc  of  creation  in  six  days;  the  angels  celetnate  with 
hymns  the  pcribmiaiioe  thereof  and  his  reaaoeosioa  into 
^aven. 


Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing, 
The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call:  for  thoo 
Nor  of  the  mtises  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwellest,  but,  heavenly-bom. 
Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fotmtain  flowed, 
Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Fa^er,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song.    Up  led  by  thee 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering :  with  like  safety,  guided  down 
Return  me  to  my  native  element : 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unreined  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  firom  a  lower  clime,) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall 
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Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 
Hilf  yet  remainB  unsrnig,  bat  narrower  bound 
Within  the  Ti&ble  diurnal  sphere; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 
More  safe  I  sing,  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  solitude;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Yiiitefit  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east;  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  &r  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thradan  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowned       ^ 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  son.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores: 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Say,  goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael 
The  afiable  archangel,  had  forewarned 
Adam,  by  dire  examf^,  to  beware 
Apostacy,  by  what  befell  in  Heaven 
To  those  apostates,  lest  the  like  befidl 
In  Paradise,  to  Adam  or  his  race, 
Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree, 
If  they  transgress  and  slighl  that  sole  conmiand| 
So  easily  obeyed  amid  the  choice, 
Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite. 
Though  wandering.    He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  itory  heard  attentive,  and  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange,  things  to  their 

thought 
80  unimaginable  as  hate  in  Heaven, 
And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  QoA  in  bliss, 
With  such  confusion:  but  the  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  fiood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung,  impossible  to  mix 
With  bleaaedness.    Whence  Adam  soon  revealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose:  and  now 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him ;  how  this  world 
Of  Heaven  and  earth  conspicuous,  first  began; 
When,  and  whereof  created ;  for  what  cause; 
What  within  Eklen,  or  without,  was  done 
Befinre  his  memory;  as  one  whose  drought, 
Tct  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 
Whose  liquid  murmur  heard,  new  thirst  excites. 
Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest 

**  Grreat  things,  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  ears. 
Far  difiering  from  this  world,  thou  hast  revealed, 
Divine  interpreter!  by  favour  sent 
'iown  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Ji  timely,  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss, 
t^nknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not 

reach. 
For  which  to  the  infinitely  good  we  owe 


Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 

Receive,  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 

Immutably  his  sovereign  will,  the  end 

Of  what  we  are.    But  since  thou  hast  Youchsafed 

Gently,  for  our  instruction,  to  impart 

Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  concerned 

Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  wisdom  seemed, 

Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 

What  may  no  less,  perhaps,  avail  us,  known; 

How  first  began  this  Heaven  which  we  behold 

Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adorned 

Innumerable;  and  this  which  yiekis  or  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused, 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth;  what  cause 

Moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 

Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build 

In  Chaos,  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 

Absolved;  if  unforbid  thou  mayest  unfiild 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race,  though  steep;  suspense  in  Hea 

ven, 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature  from  the  unappaient  deep: 
Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  moon 
Haste  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 
Silence;  aiid  sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch j 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine." 
Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought: 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answered  mild. 

*'  This  also  thy  request,  with  caution  asked 
Obtain:  thoiigh  to  recount  almighty  works, 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  sufiice  to  comprehendl 
Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withhdd 
Thy  hearing;  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds;  beyond,  abstain 
To  ask,  nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 
Things  not  revealed,  which  th'  invisible  King, 
Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night, 
To  none  conununicable  in  earth  or  Heaven: 
Elnough  b  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 
But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  leas 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  ndnd  may  well  contain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

"  Know  then,  that,  after  Lucifer  from  Heaven 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fdl  vdth  his  flaming  kgitms  through  the  deep 
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Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  retnmed 
VictorioiM  with  his  saints,  the  omnipotent, 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake. 

"At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  failed,  who 
thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed, 
He  tnn^ed  to  have  seized,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no 

more; 
Yet  hi  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see, 
Their  station;  Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms. 
Though  vride,  and  his  highest  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites: 
But,  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deemed,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self-lost,  and  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dweD, 
Not  here,  till,  by  degrees  of  merit  raised, 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  k>ng  obedience  tried. 
And  earth  be  changed  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  to 

earth; 
One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  md. 
Meanwhile  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  Heaven; 
And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform;  |peak  thou,  and  be  it  done ! 
My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along;  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  Heaven  and  earth. 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  spftce. 
Though  I,  uncircuniscribed  myself,  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  which  is  free 
To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  vrhat  I  will  is  &te.' 

"  So  spake  the  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effisot. 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ears 
Can  not  without  process  of  speech  be  told. 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  Heaven, 
When  such  Was  heard  declared  the  Almighty's 

vriU; 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  will 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace* 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  sight 
And  the  habitations  of  the  jnst:  to  him 
Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordained 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create;  instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 


Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  difiuse 
His  good  to  worids  and  ages  infinite. 

"  So  sang  the  hierarchies:  meanwhile  the  Son 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared. 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crowned 
Of  majesty  divine ;  sapience  and  bve 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  were  poured 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  winged 
From  the  armoury  of  Gk)d,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand. 
Celestial  equipage;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  vrithin  them  spirit  lived. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  ever  during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 
The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerful  Word 
And  spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worids. 
On  heavenly  ground  they  stood:  and  from  the 

shore 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 
" '  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep 

peace,' 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word,  *  your  discord  end !' 
Nor  stayed,  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  gloiy  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 
ForChaos  heard  his  voice:  him  all  his  train 
FollovTed  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might 
Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheeb,  and  in  his  hand 
He  tock  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  GkxI's  eternal  store,  to  drcumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  fix>t  he  centred,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 
And  said,  *  Thus  far  extend,  thus  fiir  thy  boundi, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world !' 
Thus  Gkxl  the  Heaven  created,  thus  the  earth, 
Matter  unformed  and  void:  darkness  profound 
Covered  the  abyss ;  but  on  the  watery  cafan 
His  brooding  wings  the  spirit  of  Gfod  outspread, 
And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass,  but  downward  pmged 
The  black,  tartareous,  cold,  infernal  dregs. 
Adverse  to  lifis:  then  founded,  then  congl(^>ed 
Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air ; 
And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  her  centre  hung 
'*  'Let  there  be  light,'  said  God ;  and  forthwith 

light 
Ethereal,  fint  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and,  from  her  native 
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To  journey  through  the  aery  gkxnn  began, 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  inn 

Wae  not;  she  in  a  doudy  tabernacle 

Sojoomed  the  while.   God  saw  the  light  waa  good ; 

And  light  from  darkneae,  by  the  hemisphere, 

IMnded :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night, 

He  named.    Thna  was  the  first  day  even  and 

mom: 
Nor  past  nnoefebrated,  nor  unsong 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
KxhaHng  first  firom  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birthday  of  Heaven  and  earth;  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  filled, 
And  touched  their  golden  harps,  and,  hymning, 

praised 
God  and  his  works;  Creator  him  they  sung. 
Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  mom. 

"Again,  Gkxl  said,  *  Let  there  be  firmament 
Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  from  the  waters:'  and  Glod  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure. 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  difiused 
In  drcoit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round ;  partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing:  for  mm  earth,  so  he  the  world 
Bnih  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
Of  Chaos  fiur  removed ;  lest  fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  firame : 
And  Heaven  be  named  the  firmament :  so  even 
And  morning  chorus  sung  the  second  day. 

'*  The  earth  was  formed,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appeared  not :  over  all  the  hee  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flowed,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
rvofific  humour  softening  aU  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Safiate  with  genial  moisture ;  when  QoA  said, 
'  Be  gathered  now  ye  waters  under  Heaven 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear.' 
Imwdiately,  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Bmngent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  doods;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky: 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  wkters :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproUed, 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dxji 
Put  riw  in  crystal  vrall,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  haste;  such  flight  the  great  conmand  im- 
pressed 
On  the  swift  floods:  as  armies  at  the  call 
Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  thc^  standard,  so  the  watery  throng. 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  itcep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain, 
8oA-ehbing;  noqrvrithstood  them  rock  or  hill; 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

H 


With  serpent  error  wandering,  found  their  way, 
And  on  the  washy  oooe  deep  channels  wore; 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 
The  dry  land,  earth ;  and  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  called  seas: 
And  saw  that  it  was  good ;  and  said,  '  Let  the 

earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind. 
Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth.' 
He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned, 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  dad 
Her  universal  foce  with  pleasant  green: 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered 
Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet;  and,  these  scarce 

blown, 
Folth  flourished  thick  the  dustering  vine,  fofth 

crept 
The  smelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  comy  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrub. 
And  bush  with  firizzled  hair  implicit:  last 
Rose  as  in  dance,  the  statdy  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gem'd 
Their  bkMsoms:  with  high  woods  the  hiUs  were 

crowned; 
With  tufts  the  valleys^  and  each  fountain  side, 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 
Seemed  like  to  Heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might 

dwell. 
Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades:  though  Qod  had  yet  not  rained 
Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 
None  was;  but  firom  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field,  which,  ere  it  was  in  the  earth, 
€K)d  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem ;  Qod  saw  that  it  was  good : 
So  even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

"  Again  th' Almighty  spake, '  Let  there  be  lighte 
High  in  the  expanse  of  Heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  firom  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs. 
For  seasons, and  for  days,  and  circling  years; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth ;'  and  it  was  so. 
Arkd  Qod  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their 


To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day. 
The  less  by  night,  altem;  and  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven 
To  illuminate  the  earth  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night. 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.    God  saw, 
Surveying  his  great  wo^  that  it  was  good: 
For,  of  celestial  bodies,  first  the  son 
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A  mighty  iphere  he  frsmed,  anlightsome  first, 

Though  of  ethereal  mould ;  then  fbnnedthe  moon 

Qloboee,  and  every  magnitude  of  atan, 

And  towed  with  stars  the  Heaven,  thick  tsafidd : 

Of  light  by  &r  the  greater  part  he  took,        ^ 

Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  pfaioed 

In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 

Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light, 

And  hence  the  morning  planets  gilds  her  horns; 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 

Thar  small  peculiar,  though  fimn  human  sight 

So  &r  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road;  the 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced. 
Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set. 
His  mirror,  with  full  fitce  borrowing  her  light 
From  him ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolved  on  Heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  leaser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then,  first  adorned 
With  their  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose, 
QIad  evening  and  glad  mom  crowned  the  fourth 
day. 
**  And  Gk>d  said, '  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  wiA  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  the  qien  firmament  of  Heaven.' 
And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteoosly 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds. 
And  eveiy  Urd  of  vring  after  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  blessed  them,  say- 

ingi 
'  Be  fhiitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas, 

And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill; 

And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  on  the  earth.' 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and 

bay, 
Wllii  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoak 
Offish,  that  vrith  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Ofide  under  the  green  wave,  in  scuUs  that  ofi 
Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single,  or  with  mate. 
Graze  the  sea  weed,  their  pasture,  and  through 

groves 
Of  coral  stray,  or,  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold ; 
Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment;  or  under  rocks  their  fbod 


In  jomted  armour  watch :  on  smooth  the  seal. 
And  bended  dolphins  play:  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  Uving  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a  promontory,  skwps  or  swims, 
And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  gills 
Dravrs  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 
Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that 

soon 
Bursting  vrith  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young;  but,  feathered   soon  and 

fledged. 
They  summed  their  pens,  and,  soaring  th'  av  sub- 
lime, 
With  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  diffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build : 
Part  loosdy  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
EUtftng  their  flight :  so  steen  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  vrith  unnumbered 

plumes: 
From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  aong 
Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
Till  even,  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays: 
Othen  on  silver  lakes  and  riven  bathed 
Their  downy  breast;  the  swan  with  arched  neck. 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oA  they  quit 
The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiflfpenons,  tower 
The  mid  tubnul  sky:  othen  on  ground 
Walk'd  firm;  the  crested  cock,  whose  danoit 

sounds 
The  silent  boon,  and  the  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyesw    The  watere  thus 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
Evening  and  mom  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 

"  The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin,  when  God  said, 
*  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beasts  of  the  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind.'    The  earth  obeyed,  and 

straight, 
Opening  her  fertOe  vromb,  teemed  at  a  biitk 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  fuU  grown ;  out  of  the  ground  up  rsse^ 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pain  th^  rose,  they  walked; 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green; 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
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Putoziog  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprang. 
The  grassy  doda  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  ounce, 
The  hbbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks:  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground, 
fiore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  from  his  mould 
Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastneas :  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose. 
As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 
Insect  or  worm :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings  and  miallest  lineaments  exact. 
In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green : 
Thew,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 
Biinims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.    First  crept 
The  panimoniouB  empet,  provident 
Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  enclosed, 
Pattern  of  just  equality,  perhaps, 
Heteafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty :  swarming  next  appeared 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 
Delicbusly,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 
With  honey  stored ;  the  rest  are  numberiess. 
And  thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gaVst  them 

names, 
KecdlesB  to  thee  repeated :  nor  unknown 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  tlie  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

"  Now  Heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  rolled 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
Pint  wheeled  their  course :  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consammatc  lovely  smiled ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  Sofwl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 

walked 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remained : 
There  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done  *,  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
WiUi  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and,  upright,  with  front  serene. 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whcnc6  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes, 
iHrected  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works :  therefore  th*  Omnipotent, 
Eternal  Father,  (for  where  is  not  he 
PiCKntI)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 


**  'Let  us  make  now  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air. 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground.' 
This  said,  he  formed  thee,  Adam,  thee,  O  man, 
Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breathed 
The  breath  of  life ;  in  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  Grod 
Express,  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  soul. 
MsJe  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 
Female,  for  race;  then  blessed  mankind,  and  said, 
'  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth. 
Subdue  it,  and,  throughout,  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air. 
And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  the  earth.' 
Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence,  as  thou  know'st, 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove. 
This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  GK)d, 
Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste : 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food 
Gave  thee;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth 

yields, 
Variety  without  end ;  but  of  the  tree, 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and 

evil, 
Thou  may'st  not;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thoa 

diest: 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed ;  beware, 
And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant.  Death. 
"  Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good ; 
So  even  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  day: 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  w«rk 
Desisted,  though  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  hb  throne,  how  good,  how  faiTi 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode. 
Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonics :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded,  (thou  remembcr'st,  for  thou  heard'st,) 
The  Heavens  and  all  the  constellations  nmg. 
The  planets  in  their  stations  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open,  ye  everlasting  gates !  they  sung. 
Open,  ye  Heavens !  your  living  doors ;  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 
Open  and  henceforth  ofl ;  for  Qod  will  deign 
To  vbit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 
Delighted ;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.    So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascending;  he  through  Heaven.. 
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That  opened  wide  her  hlazing  portals,  led 

To  God*s  eternal  house  direct  the  way ; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whoee  dust  b  gold 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thoa  seest 

Powdered  with  stars.    And  now  on  earth  the 

seventh 
Evening  arose  in  E>]en,  for  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 
Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 
Of  Heaven's  high  seated  top,  th'  imperial  throne 
Of  Oodhead  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 
The  filial  power  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 
With  his  great  Father:  for  he  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  stayed  (such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordained, 
Author  and  end  of  all  things ;  and,  from  work 
Now  resting,  blessed  and  hallowed  the  seventh 

day. 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not;  the  solemn  pipe 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
Tempered  soft  tunings,  inteonixed  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison :  of  incense  clouds. 
Fuming  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount. 
Creation  and  the  sil  days'  acts  they  sung: 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power  !  what  thought  can  measure  thee  or 

tongue 
Relate  thee!  greater  now  in  thy  return 
Than  from  the  giant  angels :  tiiee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 
Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  Ring,  or  bound 
Thy  empire  1  easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  th^  counsels  vain. 
Thou  hast  repelled,  while  impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  vrithdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worshippers.    Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  createst  more  good. 
Witness  this  new  made  world,  another  Heaven 
From  Heaven  gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  habitation ;  but  thou  knowest 
Thdr  seasons:  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 
Elarth,  with  her  nether  ocean  clrcumfused. 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-place.    Thrice  happy 

men. 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  Qod  hath  thus  advanced ! 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 


And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 

Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 

Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright ! 

"  So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs :  thus  was  sabbath  kept 
And  thy  request  think  now  fulfilled,  that  asked 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began. 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning ;  that  posterity. 
Informed  by  thee,  might  know :   if  else  thoa 

seekest 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say." 


BOOK  VIII. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Adam  inquirei  concerning  celeeUal  motions ;  to  doabduOy 
answered,  and  exhoited  to  search  rtther  things  mora  wtntby 
of  knowledge ;  Adam  assents ;  and,  stUl  desirous  to  detain 
Raphael,  relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  sines  his  own 
creation ;  his  placing  in  Paradise ;  his  talk  with  God  concern- 
ing solitude  and  fit  society ;  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with 
Ere ;  his  diacoum  with  the  angel  thereupon ;  who^  alter  arV 
mooitioas  repeated,  depaita 


The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to 

hear; 
Then,  as  new  waked,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

"  What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompense 
E^ual  have  I  to  render  thee,  clivine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allayed 
The  thirst  1  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things,  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 
With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  b  due, 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator  1  something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold  this  goodly  firame,  this  world, 
Of  Heaven  and  earth  consisting,  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 
And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roO 
Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  ami  their  swift  retora 
Diurnal)  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 
One  day  and  night,  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides ;  reasoning,  I  oft  admire 
How  nature,  wise  and  firugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  noble  bodies  to  create. 
Greater  so  manifold,  to  this  one  use, 
For  aught  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated ;  while  the  sedentary  earUi, 
That  better  might  with  far  less  compass  move, 
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Serred  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attaini 
Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  reoeiTes, 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumlese  journey  brought 
Of  incorpoi^al  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 
Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  faib." 
So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seemed 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse;  which 

Ere 
Paoaving,  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 
To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery  f  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touched  by  her  fair  tendance,  gkidlier  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserred, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 
Her  husband  the  relator  she  preferred 
Befiife  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her.  O  who  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joined  1 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended,  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  an  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 
And  Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 
Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied. 

**  To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not;  for  Heaven 
It  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years: 
This  to  attain,  whether  Heaven  move  or  earth, 
Impoits  not,  if  thou  reckon  right;  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
Hit  secrets  to  be  scanned  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire;  or,  if  they  list  to  try 
ConjectaTe,  he  his  fabric  of  the  Heavens 
Htlh  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  Heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wiekl 
The  mighty  frame,  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances,  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cyde  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess. 
Who  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright,  nor  Heaven  such  journeys 

ran, 
Ewth  atting  stiD,  when  she  alone  receives 
The  benefit:  consider  first,  that  great 

■  3 


Or  bright  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth. 
Though,  in  comparison  of  Heaven,  so  small. 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 
Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect. 
But  in  the  fruitful  earth;  there  first  received, 
Hb  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 
Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious,  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 
And  for  the  Heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 
So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretched  out  so  far; 
That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own; 
An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fiO, 
Lodged  in  a  small  partition,  and  the  rest 
Ordained  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 
The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attribute, 
Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence. 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual:  me  thou  thinkest  not  slow, 
Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  Heaven 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 
By  numben  that  have  name.    But  this  I  urge. 
Admitting  motion  in  the  Heavens,  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved : 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 
To  thee  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  ^arth. 
God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Placed  Heaven  from  earth  so  fiir,  that  earthly  sight, 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain.    What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  stars. 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  1 
Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  theD 

hid. 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 
In  six  thou  seest ;  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 
The  planet  earth,  so  steadfast  though  she  seem, 
Insensibly  three  dififerent  motions  movel 
Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities; 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed. 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief. 
If  earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  pari 
StUl  luminous  by  his  ray.    What  if  that  light. 
Sent  firom  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air- 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star. 
Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 
This  earth  1  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants :  her  spots  thou  seest 
As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  prodoot 
Fruits  in  her  softened  soil,  for  some  to  eat 
AUotted  there;  and  other  sunt  perhaps, 
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With  their  attendant  moons,  thus  wilt  detciyi 
Communicating  male  and  female  light; 
Which  too  great  sexes  ammate  the  world, 
Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 
For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossessed 
By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  conveyed  so  fiur 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 
But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not; 
Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  Heaven, 
Rise  on  the  earth;  or  earth  rise  en  the  sun; 
He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin ; 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance, 
With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even, 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  saK>oth  air  along; 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid; 
Leave  them  to  Grod  above;  him  serve  and  fear; 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best. 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose :  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fair  Eve;  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there;  be  lowly  wise: 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being; 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition  or  degree; 
Contented  that  thus  &r  hath  been  revealed. 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heaven." 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  cleared  of  doubt,  replied, 
*'  How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  Heaven,  angel  serene  1 
And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way,  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts,  and  notions 

vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end; 
Till  warned,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn, 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but,  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom:  what  is  more,  is  fume. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence, 
And  renders  us,  in  things  that  most  concern, 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 
Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 
Useful ;  whence  haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 
By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour,  deigned. 
Thee  1  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Cre  my  remembrance:  now  hear  me  relate 
My  Btory,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard ;      I 
And  day  is  yet  not  spent;  till  then  thou  seest       | 


How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise, 
Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate, 
Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply ; 
For  while  1  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  Heaven; 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  A* 

vine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety." 
To  whom  thus  Raphael  answered,  heavenly 

meek: 
"  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungracefril,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent;  for  God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  poured 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair: 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms; 
Nor  less  think  we  in  Heaven  of  thee  on  earth 
Than  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire 
Gladly  into  the  ways  of  Grod  with  man : 
For  God,  we  see,  hath  honoured  thee  and  set 
On  man  his  equal  love:  say  therefcnre  on; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befell, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell; 
Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work; 
Lest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mixed; 
Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt, 
But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 
For  state,  as  sovereign  King,  and  to  insure 
Our  prompt  obedience.    Fast  we  found,  fiist  shut 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  witUn 
Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song. 
Torment,  asd  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 
Glad  we  returned  up  to  the  coasts  of  light 
Ere  sabbath  evening :  so  we  had  in  charge. 
But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend, 
Pleased  with  thy  woxds  no  less  than  thou  with 

mine." 
So  spake  the  godlike  power,  and  thus  our  ti«e: 
"  For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began, 
Is  hard;  for  who  himself  beginning  knewl 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induced  me.    As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleepi 
Sofl  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid. 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  led. 
Straight  toward  Heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I 

turned 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky;  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet:  about  me  round  I  saw 
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Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sonny  plains, 
And  liqok]  lapse  of  oHinnaring  streams;  by  these, 
Gieatuies  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked,  or 

flew; 
Bwb  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things  smiled; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 
Mjrsdf  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led: 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake; 
Mj  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  could  name  • 
Wbate'er  I  saw,  *  Thou  sun,'  said  I, '  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tdl,  if  ye  saw,  bow  came  I  thus,  how  herel 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent: 
Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore, 
Fnm  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  1  know/ 
While  thus  I  called,  and  strayed,  I  knew  not  whi- 
ther, 
Fnm  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  firrt  beheld 
Thk  happy  light,  when,  answer  none  returned. 
On  a  gieen  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers 
Pcuive  1  sat  me  down ;  there  gentle  sleep 
Pint  fiiand  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
Mj  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
loKnable,  and  forthvrith  to  dissolve: 
When  luddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 
^^Hmw  inward  apparition  gently  nooved 
My  fancy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being, 
And  fived:  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine, 
And  said,  *  Thy  mansbn  wants  thee  Adam;  rise, 
Pint  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordained 
Pint  father!  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepc^/ 
So  aying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  raised. 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 
A  dicott  wide,  enclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 
I^luited,  with  walks,  and  bowers,  that  what  I  saw 
Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seemed.    Each 

tree, 
I^MMlen  with  frdrest  firuit  that  hung  to  the  eye 
Temptinj^,  stirred  in  me  sudden  appetite 
To  plack  and  eat ;  whereat  I  waked,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadowed :  here  had  new  begun 
My  Wandering,  had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appeared, 
I^nsence  divine.    Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Sttbmias :  he  reared  me, '  and  whom  thou  sought'st 
lam,' 


Said  mildly, '  Author  of  all  this  thou 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 
This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 
To  till  and  keep,  aind  of  the  fruit  to  eat: 
Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  dearth: 
But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 
The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faith. 
Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste^ 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence:  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgressed,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die, 
From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose,  expelled  from  hence  into  a  worki 
Of  wo  and  sorrow.'    Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  m  mine  ear,  though  my  choice 
Not  to  incur;  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 
Returned,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  reneweoL 
*  Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give:  as  brds 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live, 
Or  live  in  sea,  or  air;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl 
In  sign  whereof  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish  writhin  their  watery  residence,. 
Not  hither  summoned,  since  they  can  not  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air.* 
As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two;  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment;  each  bird  stooped  on 

wing. 
I  named  them,  as  they  passed,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  Gkxl  endued 
My  sudden  apprehension:  but  in  these 
I  found  not  what  methought  I  wanted  still : 
And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed. 

"  *  O  by  what  name,  for  thou  a^ve  all  these. 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpasseth  far  my  naming,  how  may  I 
Adore  thee.  Author  of  this  universe. 
And  all  this  good  to  manl  for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things:  but  writh  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone. 
Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  V 
Thus  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  vrith  a  smile  more  brightened,  thus  replied : 

" '  What  cairst  thou  soUtude?  is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air. 
Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  pUv  before  theel  knowest  thou  nol 
Their  language  and  their  waysl  they  also' know, 
And  reason  not  contemptibly :  with  these 
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Find  pafldme,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  Uige.' 
80  spake  the  univerNd  Lord,  and  seemed 
80  ordering.    I,  with  leave  of  speech  impbred, 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied. 

**'Let  not   my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly 
power: 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak. 
Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  hi  beneath  me  setl 
Among  unequab  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  1 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received ;  but  in  disparity, 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Can  not  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike ;  of  feUowship  I  speak 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  deUght,  wherein  the  brute 
Can  not  be  human  consort ;  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness; 
80  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined : 
Much  less  can  Urd  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl 
80  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape : 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all.' 

"Whereto  th*  Almighty  answered,  not  dis- 
pleased. 
'  A  nice  and  subtle  hapfMness,  I  see, 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  statel 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufikiently  possessed 
Of  happiness,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
SeeoBd  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  Aose 
To  me  inferior,  infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  7* 

"  He  ceased ;  1  lowly  answered.     *  To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of 

things! 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficience  found ;  not  so  is  man, 
But  in  degree ;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  belp^ 
Or  solace  his  defects.    No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite. 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one; 
But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Xjike  of  bis  like,  his  image  multiplied. 
In  unity  defective,  which  require 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity 
Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  se^'st  not 
Social  communication ;  yet,  so  pleased, 
Cunt  raise  thy  creature  to  what  heigbt  Ukmi  wilt 


Of  union  or  communion,  deified: 

I,  by  conversing,  can  not  these  erect 

From  prone ;  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

Thus  I  emboldened  spake,  and  fireedom  used 

Pemussive,  and  acceptance  found ;  which  gained 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine. 

"  '  Thus  far  to  try  thee,^Adam,  I  was  pleased; 
And  find  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone, 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  named,  but  of  thyself; 
Expresiing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free, 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute ; 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee 
GUmmI  reason  wast  thou  fireely  shouldst  dislike; 
And  be  so  minded  still :  I,  ere  thou  spak*st, 
Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee,  for  trial  only  brought, 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet: 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured. 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self. 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.' 

"  He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more;  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  Heavenly  overpowered. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strained  to  th' 

height 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  subhme. 
As  with  an  object  that  exceb  the  sense. 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  regaix 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  called 
By  nature,  as  in  aid,  and  closed  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight,  by  which, 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood ; 
Who,  stooping,  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 
And  life-blood  streaming  fireah;  wide  was  thd 

wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  filled  up  and  healed : 
The  rib  he  fo/med  and  fashioned  with  his  hands; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  difierent  sex ;  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemed 

now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infiisod 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared,  and  left  me  daric ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure: 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorned 
With  what  all  earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable :  on  she  came, 
Led  by  her  Heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice;  nor  uninfonned 
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Of  noptUI  aancd^)  and  marriage  rites: 
CrTaoe  was  in  all  her  stepa,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud. 

"  '  This  torn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast  ful- 
filled 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair !  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  giAs !  nor  enviest    I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me ;  woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted:  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 
And  thc^  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul.' 

"She   heard  me  thus,  and,  though  divinely 
brought, 
Tet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obstrusive,  but  retired, 
The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all. 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned: 
I  followed  her ;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obsequious  m^esty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom :  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  fiom  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
8ang  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill  top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

**  Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
M?  story  to  the  sum  <^  earthly  bUss, 
Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else,  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As,  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire ;  these  delicacies, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and 

flowers, 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds:  but  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 
Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt. 
Commotion  strange !  in  aU  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  uimioved;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  nature  foiled  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  susta^ ; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  th'  inferior  in  tbe  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel; 


In  outward  also  her  resembling  lees 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  given 
O'er  other  creatures :  yet  when  1  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best;  '. 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  foils 
Degraded ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her  { 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  firet,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveUest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  contracted  brow. 
"  Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  diflSdcnt 
Of  wisdom;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Disiniss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  mgh. 
By  attributing  over  much  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st. 
For  what  admirest  thou,  what  transports  thee  so, 
An  outside  1  firir,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  fove; 
Not  thy  subjection :  weigh  with  her  thyself; 
Then  value :  ofttinkes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  selficsteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed;  of  that  skill  the  more  thoukncyw- 

at, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows : 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  deliget  the  more. 
So  awfiil,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  mm : 
But  if  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 
Is  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight 
Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchsafod 
To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged,  if  aught 
Therein  enjoyed  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  moveu 
What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still ; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not ;  love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  aetft 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure ;  for  which  cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found." 

To  whom  thus,  half  abashed,  Adam  replied. 
"  Neither  her  outside,  formed  so  foifpior  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
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Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixed  with  love 
A.nd  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 
Vmon  of  mind,  or  in  us  hoth  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair 
More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 
Yet  these  subject  not ;  I  to  thee  disclose 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foiled, 
Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 
Variously  representing :  yet,  still  firoe, 
Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 
To  love  thou  blam'st  me  not,  for  love,  thou  say'st. 
Leads  up  to  Heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide : 
Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 
Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 
Express  they  ?  by  lo<^  only  1  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  1" 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 
Answered.    "  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  knowest 
Us  happy,  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st, 
(And  purtS  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  memlirane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ; 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring  *,  nor  restrained  conveyance  need, 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  sooL 
But  I  can  now  no  more;  the  parting  sun 
Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperean  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 
Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  but,  first  of  aU, 
Him,  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command ;  take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  firee  will    % 
Would  not  admit:  thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons, 
The  weal  or  wo  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware ! 
I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fiJl 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress,  repel.'' 

So  saying,  he  arose;  whom  Adam  thus 
Folbwed  with  benediction.     "  Since  to  part, 
Go,  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovereign  goodness  I  adoro! 
Gentle  to  me  and  afiable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  honoured  ever 
With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return." 

So  parted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  Heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 


pent  ■leeping.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  moiuing  go  ibrth  is 
their  laboura,  wliich  Eve  proposes  lo  divide  in  several  {daoei^ 
each  labouring  apart ;  Adam  conwnta  not,  alleging  the  dan* 
ger,  lest  that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  should 
attempt  her,  found  alone ;  Eve,  loath  to  be  thought  doc  di> 
cumspect  or  firm  enough,  uiges  her  gcAng  apart,  the  mher 
desirous  to  malce  trial  of  her  strength ;  Adam  at  last  yMds; 
the  serpent  finds  her  alone ;  his  subtle  approach,  first  gaziq^ 
then  spealcing;  with  much  flattery  extolling  Eve  above  all 
other  creatures.  Eve,  wondering  to  hear  the  sprpent  speak; 
asks  how  he  attained  to  human  qieech  and  Mich  undentand* 
ing  not  till  now;  the  serpent  amwen^  that  by  lasting  of  a  oertidn 
tree  in  the  garden  he  attained  both  to  speech  and  reaaoi^  tiH 
then  void  of  both ;  Eve  requires  him  to  brii^  her  to  that  tra^ 
and  finds  it  to  be  the  tree  of  knowledge  foifoidden :  the  ser* 
pent,  now  grown  bolder,  with  many  wiles  and  arguments  in. 
duces  her  at  length  to  eat;  she,  pkased  with  the  taste,  defiba* 
ratesa  while  whether  to  impart  Uiereof  to  Adam  or  not;  at  bat 
brings  him  of  the  fruit ;  relates  what  persuaded  her  to  eat 
thereof;  Adam,  at  firat  amazed,  but  perceiving  her  lost,  n- 
solves,  through  vehemence  of  love,  to  peridi  with  her;  and, 
ejoenuating  the  trespass  eats  abo  of  the  fruit ;  the  eActt 
therecrf*  in  them  both;  they  seek  to  cover  their  nafcadnisi; 
then  M  to  variance  and  accusation  of  one  another. 
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fihlan,  havtog  compassed  the  earth,  widi  meditated  gutle 
isliuxm  as  a  mist  by  ni^  bito  Paradise ;  enian  into  the  aer* 


No  more  of  talk,  where  God  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  fitmiliar  used 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast :  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblamed :  I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragic ;  foul  distrust,  and  breach 
Disloyal ;  on  the  part  of  man,  revolt. 
And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 
Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given, 
That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  wo, 
Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 
Death's  harbinger:  sad  task !  yet  argument 
Not  lees,  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 
Thrioe  fiigitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 
Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespoused ; 
Of  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Perplexed  the  Greek,  and  Cytherea's  sen ; 
If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspizes 
Elasy  my  unpremeditated  verse : 
Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late ; 
Not  sedtilous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wan,  hitherto  the  only  argtunent 
Heroic  deemed ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc,  fabled  knigfato 
In  battles  feigned ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  nutityrdom 
Unsung;  or  to  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  ftirniture,  emblazoned  shields, 
Impresses  qtiaint,  caparisons  and  steeds ; 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament;  then  marshalled  feiifc 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers,  and  aenesdudsi 
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The  skill  of  artifioe  or  office  meui, 

Not  that  which  jantlv  giva  heroic  name 

To  penon  or  to  poem.    Me  of  theee 

Nor  skilled  nor  stiHlioos,  higher  argument 

Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 

Tbst  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 

Ciimate,  or  yean,  damp  my  intended  wing 

Depressed;  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 

Not  hen,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twifigbt  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 
Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  fiom  end  to  end 
Ni^t's  hemisphQie  had  veiled  the  horizon  round 
When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  mwlHsted  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 
Fran  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day, 
Smoe  Ufied,  regent  of  the  sun,  descried 
His  entrance,  and  Ibrewamed  the  cherubim 
Thai  kept  their  watch;  thence,  full  of  anguish 

drivra, 
The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 
With  darkness;  thzice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled;  four  times  crossed  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  oolufe; 
On  the  eighth  returned,  and,  on  th6  coast  averse 
Ffom  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.    There  was  a  place, 
Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the 

change. 
Where  Tigri.,  .t  the  foot  of  Paiadi«, 
imo  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life; 
In  with  the  river  sank,  and  with  it  rose 
Sstan,  involved  in  rising  mist,  then  sought 
Where  to  Be  hid;  sea  he  had  searched  and  land. 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Mntis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob; 
DowQwasd  as  (ar  antarctic;  and  in  lengUi 
WoA  from  Onmtes  to  the  ocean  barred 
At  Daiien;  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 
Oangss  and  Indus:  thus  the  orb  he  roamed 
With  narrow  search,  and,  with  inspection  de^ 
^^oniidered  every  creatuse,  which  of  all 
^0*  oppoftune  might  serve  hfa  wiles,  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Him,  after  kmg  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  resolved,  his  final  sentence  chose 
^  vesKl,  fittest  imp  of  fraud  in  whom 
Toenter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
From  sharpest  sigfal:  for,  in  the  wily  snake, 
^Vliatever  sleights  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
^^nicee^ng,  which,  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Ooofat  might  beget  of  diabolio  power 


Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolved,  but  first,  from  inward  grief, 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  poured. 

"  O  earth,  how  like  to  Heaven,  if  not  preferred 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old! 
For  what  Grod,  after  better,  worse  would  build  1 
Terrestrial  Heaven,  danced  round  by  other  Hea 

vens 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems, 
In  thee  concentering  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influencel  As  God  in  Heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all,  so  thou. 
Centering,  receivest  from  all  those  orbs;  in  thee. 
Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue,  appears 
Productive  in  herb,  pUnt,  and  nobler  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summed  up  in  man. 
With  what  deKght  could  I  have  walked  thee  round, 
If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crowned. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caveat  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge;  and  the  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries;  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  Heaven  much  worse  would  be  m^ 

state. 
But  neither  here  seek  I,  no  nor  in  Heaven 
To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  Heaven's  Supreme  i 
Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 
For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts ;  and,  him  destroyed, 
Or  won  to  what  may  woik  his  utter  loss, 
For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 
F<>Uow,  as  to  him  linked  in  weal  or  wo; 
In  wo  then;  that  destructbn  wide  may  rage: 
To  ms  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
The  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  maned 
What  he.  Almighty  styled,  six  nights  and  days 
Continued  making,  and  who  knows  how  long 
Before  had  been  contriving  1  though  perhaps 
Not  longer  than  since  I,  in  one  night,  freed 
From  servitude  ingforious  well  nigh  half 
The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 
Of  his  adorers:  he,  to  be  avenged, 
And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impaired, 
Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  failed 
More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created,  or  to  spite  us  more, 
Determined  to  advance  into  our  room 
A  creature  formed  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 
Exalted  from  so  base  original. 
With  Heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils:  what  he  de- 
creed 
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He  effected;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  huilt 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat, 
EQm  lord  prononnced;  and,  O  indignity! 
Snhjected  to  his  service  angel  wings, 
And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge:  of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread ;  and,  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vaponr,  glide  obscure,  and  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 
The  serpent  sleeping,  in  whose  mazy  folds 
To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 
Of  foul  descent!  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 
Into  a  beast,  and,  mixed  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbruta, 
That  to  the  height  of  Deity  aspired! 
But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  tol  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soared,  obnoxious  first  or  last 
To  basest  things.   Revenge,  at  first,  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils ; 
Let  it ;  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aimed. 
Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favourite 
Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  day,  son  of  despite, 
Whom,  us  the  more  to  spite,  his  Maker  raised 
From  dust:  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid." 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 
Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on 
Hb  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent:  him  fiuit  sleeping  soon  he  fi}und 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolled. 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles: 
Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 
Fearless  unfeared  he  slept;  in  at  his  mouth 
The  Devil  entered,  and  his  brutal  sense. 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired, 
With  act  intelligential;  but  his  sleep 
Disturbed  not,  waiting  dose  th'  approach  of  mom. 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that 

breathe 
From  the  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice ;  that  done,  partake 
Tbe  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs; 
Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work ;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  despatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 
And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began. 

**  Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoined;  but,  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint;  what  we  by  day 


Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.    Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  bear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  presenl: 
Let  us  divide  our  labours;  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  dimb;  while  I, 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon ; 
For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on,  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Elarly,  and  the  hour  <^  supper  comes  unearned  T" 

To  whom  mOd  answer  Adam  thus  returned: 
"  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear, 
Well  hast  thou  motioned,  well  thy  thoughts  em- 
ployed, 
How  we  might  beet  fiilfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assigned  us,  nor  of  me  shah  pass 
Unpralsed:  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 
Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 
Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Rf  freshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 
Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles:  for  smiles  from  reason  flofir. 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  k>ve  the  food; 
Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 
For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  joined. 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  oar  joint 

hands 
Win  keep  from  wUdemess  with  ease,  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  kxig 
Assist  us;  but  if  much  converse  perhaps 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield; 
For  sofitude  sometimes  is  best  sodety, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  retom. 
But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 
Befall  thee  severed  from  me;  for  thou  knowest 
What  hath  been  warned  us,  what  malickMis  foe. 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  <^  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  wo  and  shame 
By  sly  assault;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  vnsh  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder, 
Hopdess  to  circumvent  us  joined,  where  each 
To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need: 
Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 
Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 
Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 
Enjoyed  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 
Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  foithful  side 
That  gave  thee  beuig,stiU  shades  thee  and  protoeta 
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The  wife,  when  danger  or  Ashonour  Inrkt, 
Safeft  and  aeemliMt  by  her  husbaiid  atayai 
Who  gnaids  her,  or  with  her  the  wont  endures.'' 
To  whom  the  rirgin  majesty  of  Eve, 
As  one  who  lores,  and  some  onkindness  meets, 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied. 
"  Ofispring  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's 
loid. 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  rain,  both  by  thee  informed  1  learn 
And  from  the  parting  angel  overheard. 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind. 
Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 
But  that  thou  sfaouldst  my  firmness  therefore  doubt 
To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 
Hii  violence  thou  feareet  not,  being  such 
As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 
Cm  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 
His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear,  which  plain  infers 
Thy  equal  fear  that  my  Sana  faith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced ; 
Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy 

breast, 
Adam,  mistbought  of  her  to  thee  so  dearl** 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied. 
" Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Evef 
For  such  thou  sirt,  from  sin  and  blame  entire ; 
Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
Th'  attempt  itself  intended  by  our  fee. 
For  he  who  tempts,  tho'  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  supposed 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation:  thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offered  wrong, 
Though  inefifectual  found;  misdeem  not  then, 
If  such  affront  I  labour  to  avert 
From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 
The  enemy,  though  bokl,  vrill  hardly  dare, 
Or  daring,  first  on  me  the  assault  shall  light. 
Nor  thou  his  mafioe  and  fidse  guile  contemn; 
Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angeb :  nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid. 
I  fiom  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receive 
Aooesi  in  every  virtue;  in  thy  sight 
More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 
Of  outward  strength;  while  shame,  thou  looking 

on, 
Shame  to  be  overcome  or  overreached. 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 
Why  should'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee 

fed 
When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtde  triedl" 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere, 
Thus  her  reply  vrith  aoeeots  sweet  renewed. 
7  I 


"  If  this  be  our  condition  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straitened  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  light  defence,  wherever  met, 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harmi 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin:  only  our  foe. 
Tempting,  afiironts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity;  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
FoulK>n  himself;  then  wherefore  shunned  or  fesred 
By  us?  who  rather  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false,  find  peace  within, 
Favour  firom  Heaven,  our  witness,  £rom  th'  event 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassayed 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  1 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise. 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so. 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden,  thus  exposed." 

To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied. 
"  O  woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  Qod  ordained  them;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  lefl 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man. 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  securSi 
Secure  from  outward  force;  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power} 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  Qod  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason  is  free;  and  reason  has  made  right. 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect. 
Lest,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 
She  dictate  felse,  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins. 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thoo  m$. 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborned, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 
Not  keephng  strictest  watch  as  she  was  warned* 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  fitom  me 
Thou  sever  not:  trial  will  come  unsought. 
Would'st  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approfvo 
First  thy  obedience;  the  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  1 
But  if  thou  think  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  warned  thou  seem'^, 
Go:  for  thy  stoy,  not  free,  absents  thee  more; 
Gk>,  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue;  summon  alll 
For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do 
thine.' 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Rw 
Persisted,  yet  submiss,  though  last  replied. 

"  With  thy  permisskm  then,  and  thus  fei»- 
wamed, 
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Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  kfi  reatoning  words 
Touched  only,  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  fiur  less  prepared| 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  sedc; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse." 

Thus  saying,  firom  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves;  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  goddess-like  deport, 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  armed, 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  ibrmed,  or  angels  brought 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorned, 
likest  she  seemed  Pomona,  when  she  fled 
Yertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 
Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  -her  stay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated;  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  bower, 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 
O  much  deceived,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 
Of  thy  presumed  return!  event  perverse! 
Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
Found'st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  repose; 
Such  ambush,    hid  among  sweet  flowers   and 

shades, 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 
To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back 
Despoiled  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss  1 
For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  fiend, 
Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come, 
And  on  his  quest,  where  likeliest  he  might  find 
The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them 
The  whole  included  race,  his  purposed  prey, 
In  bower  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 
Of  grove  or  garden-plot  moreplesant  lay. 
Their  tendance,  or  plantation  of  delight; 
By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet 
He  sought  them  both,  but  wished  hb  hap  might 

find 
Eve  separate ;  he  wished,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  so  seldom  chanced ;  when  to  his  wish, 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Yeiled  in  a  cloud  of  firagrance,  where  she  stood, 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 
About  her  glowed,  oft  stooping  to  support 
Eadi  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  thoughgay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold, 
Uhuig  drooping  unsustained ;  them  she  upstays 
Oently  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 
Henelf,  though  &irest  unsupported  flower. 
From  her  best  prop  so  &r,  and  storm  so  nigh. 
JXmxet  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  tiavened 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm ; 


Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen. 
Among  thick-woven  arboreta  and  flowers 
Imbordned  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve : 
Spot  more  delicioua  than  those  gardens  feigned 
Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or  renowned 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son ; 
Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fidr  Egyptian  spouse. 
Much  he  the  place  admired,  the  peiBon  more. 
As  one  who,  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  &nn9 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 
If  chance  with  nymph-like  step  fror  virgin  pass. 
What  pleaang  seemed,  fi>r  her  now  {leases  mom ; 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight: 
Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behokl 
This  floweiy  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 
Thus  eariy,  thus  alone ;  her  heavenly  fbun 
Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine. 
Her  gracefvd  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought; 
That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  fiir  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  disarmed, 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge : 
But  tlie  hot  heU  that  always  in  him  bums, 
Though  in  mid  Heaven,  soon  ended  his  deligtit, 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  finr  him  ordained :  then  soon 
Fierce  hate  he  recollects,  and  all  his  thoughts 
Of  mischief  gratnlating,  thus  eidtee. 
"  Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me !  with  what 
sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  fi>fget 
What  hither  brought  us;  hate,  not  love,  nor  hopa 
Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  there  to  taste 
Of  pleasure,  but,  all  pleasure  to  destroy. 
Save  what  is  in  destroying :  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost    Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles;  behold  alone 
The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 
Her  husband,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 
And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  lin^ 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould ; 
Foe  not  inftmnidable  >  exempt  from  wound, 
I  not;  so  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  Heaven. 
She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  fi>r  gods ! 
Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approached  by  stronger  hate, 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  bve  well  ftigned; 
The  way  which  to  her  min  now  I  tend." 
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So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  endoaed 
In  aeipent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
AddfMwd  hia  way :  not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  the  groond,  as  since :  but  on  his  leaii 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  Ms  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  bomished  neck  of  venlant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  ctrcUng  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Plotted  redundant ;  pleasing  was  his  shape, 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  seipent  kind 
Lovefier ;  not  those  that  in  lUyria  changed 
Hennione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  god 
In  Epidaunis ;  nor  to  which  transformed 
Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline  was  seen ; 
He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  who  bore 
Sdpio,  the  height  of  Rome.    With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  feared 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 
As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails ; 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye ;  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rustfing  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  used 
To  such  dttport  before  her  through  the  field, 
Prom  every  bei^,  more  duteous  at  her  call, 
Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised. 
He,  bolder  now,  uncalled  before  her  stood, 
But  as  in  gaze  admiring:  oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck, 
Fawning,  and  licked  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 
His  gentib  dumb  expression  turned  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play ;  he,  glad 
Of  her  attention  gained,  with  serpent  tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

"  Wonder  not,  sovereign  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder !  much  less  arm 
Thy  kioks,  the  Heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate ;  I  thus  single,  nor  have  feared 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair, 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
Bj  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld,  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admired ;  blit  here 
In  this  enclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among, 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except, 
Who  sees  thee  1  (and  what  is  one  1)  who  should'st 

be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.** 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned : 
loto  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way 


Though  at  the  wnoe  much  marvelling;  at  length, 
Not  unamazed,  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 

"What  may  this  mean  1  language  of  man  pro- 
nounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  himian  sense  expressed  1 
The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied 
To  beasts,  whom  GKxl,  on  their  creation-day, 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound; 
The  latter  I  demur ;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears. 
Thee,  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field 
I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say, 
How  cam*st  thou  speakaMe  of  mute,  and  now 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight? 
Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due." 

To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied. 
"  Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve ! 
Elasy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 
What  thou  commandest,  and  right  thou  shouldst 

be  obeyed ; 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low, 
As  was  my  food ;  nor  aught  but  food  discerned 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high : 
Till,  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mixed, 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  nearer  drew  to  gaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fab  apples,  I  resolved 
Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuaders,  quickened  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 
About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon, 
For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  re- 
quire 
Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 
All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 
Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reacL 
Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  spared  not ;  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour. 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 
Of  reason  in  my  inward  powers,  and  speech 
Wanted  not  lon<r,  though  to  this  shape  retained. 
Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  turned  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 
Considered  all  things  visible  in  Heaven, 
Or  earth,  or  middle,  all  things  fair  and  good : 
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But  all  that  &ir  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty^s  heavenly  ny, 
United  I  beheld ;  no  fair  to  thine 
Equivalent  or  second,  vrhich  compelled 
Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 
And  gaze,  and  worship  thee,  of  right  declared 
Sovereign  of  creatures,  universal  dame !" 

So  talked  the  spirited,  sly  snake ;  and  Eve, 
Yet  more  amazed,  unwary  thus  replied. 
"  Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved  : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how 

iarl 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  GKxl  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us ;  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouched, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth." 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  bUthe  and  glad 
"  Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  k>ng ; 
Beyond  a  row  of  m3rrtles,  on  a  fiat, 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm:  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon." 

'^Lead  then,"  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swifUy 
roUed 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Whkh  oil,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night  wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool; 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  fiir. 
So  glistered  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  wo ; 
Which  when  bhe  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake. 
"  Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither, 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rests  vrith  thee ; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  efifects. 
But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 
G^  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice;  the  rest,  we  Uve 
l^w  to  ourselves ;  our  reason  b  our  law." 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied. 
"  Indeed  1  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden  trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Yet  lords  declaied  of  all  in  earth  or  air  1" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless.    "  Of  the  firuit 
Of  each  tiee  in  the  garden  we  may  eat ; 
But  of  the  fruit  of  this  frur  tree  amidst 


The  garden,  God  hath  said,  'Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.* " 
She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  now 
moie  bold 
The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  lov« 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  parts  put  on;  and,  as  to  passion  moved, 
Fluctuates  disturbed,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Raised,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renowned. 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flouri^ed,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  ad- 
dressed, 
Stood  in  himself  collected;  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience  eie  the  tongue; 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  prefiu»  brooking,  through  hb  zeal  of  right : 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  height  up  grown. 
The  tempter,  all  impassioned,  thus  began. 

"  O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant, 
Mother  of  science!  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deemed  however  wise. 
Glueen  of  this  universe!  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death ;  ye  shall  not  die: 
How  should  ye  1  by  the  frtutt  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge:  by  the  threatenerl  look  on  me. 
Mo  who  have  touched  and  tasted,  yet  both  live, 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attained  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 
Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  1  or  will  Qod  incense  his  iro 
For  such  a  petty  trespass?  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 
Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterred  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
Of  good,  how  just  1  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 
Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  eaoer  shunned  1 
God  therefore  can  not  hurt  ye,  and  be  just ; 
Not  just,  not  Grod ;  not  feared  then,  nor  obeyed: 
Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 
Why  then  was  this  forbid  1  Why,  but  to  awel 
Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant, 
His  worshippers  1   He  knovra  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear. 
Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Opened  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  kiMOW. 
That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  man, 
Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet; 
I,  of  brute,  human ;  ye,  of  human,  gods.    *^ 
So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  oflf 
Human,  to  put  on  gods;  death  to  be  wished. 
Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 

bring. 
And  what  are  gods,  that  man  may  not  become 
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As  tliej,  paitidpating  godlike  food  1 
The  godB  are  fint,  and  that  adrantage  use 
On  our  belief,  that  all  fix»m  them  prooeedi: 
I  question  it ;  for  this  &ir  earth  I  see, 
Warmed  by  the  sun,  produdh^  every  kind ; 
Them,  nothing ;  if  they  all  things,  who  endoeed 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
Thai  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 
Wisdom  without  their  leave  1  and  wherein  lies 
The  ofienoe,  thai  man  should  thns  attain  to  know7 
What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 
Impart  against  his  will,  if  all  be  hisl 
Or  is  it  envy?  and  can  envy  dweU 
b  heavenly  breasts  1  These,  these  and  many  more 
Caoaes  import  your  need  of  this  hir  fruit. 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste!" 

He  ended ;  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won: 
Fixed  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rang  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregned 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth : 
Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  waked 
An  eager  appetite,  raised  by  the  smell 
So  aavoory  of  that  fruit,  with  which  desire, 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste. 
Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  first 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused. 

"  Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man, and  worthy  to  be  admired: 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Oave  ebcntion  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy 

praise: 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use, 
Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evD; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste!  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
B;  thee  communicated,  and  our  want: 
For  good  unknown,  sure  is  not  had;  or,  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know, 
Fofl)ids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wisel 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not.    But,  if  death 
Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Oor  inward  freedom  1    In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fhdt,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die. 
How  dies  the  serpenti  he  hath  eaten  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  disoems, 
Irrational  till  then.    For  us  atone 
Was  death  invented  t  or  to  us  denkd 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  1 
For  beasts  it  seems:  yet  that  one  beast  whidi  first 
Hath  tasted,  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy 
The  good  befaBen  him,  author  unsuspect. 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 
What  fear  I  theni  rather,  what  knowtofoar 
Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil, 

IS 


Of  God  or  death,  of  Uw  or  penalty  1 

Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine. 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste. 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise:  what  hinders  then 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind^** 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat  f 
Earth  felt  the  wound;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  wo. 
That  all  was  lost.    Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent;  and  well  might;  for  Eve, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  naught  else 
Regarded ;  such  delight  till  then,  as  seemed. 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 
Or  fancied  so,  through  expectation  high 
Of  knowledge,  nor  was  G^head  from  her  thought. 
Greedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint. 
And  knew  not  eating  death :  satiate  at  length, 
And  heightened  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon,^ 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

"  O  sovereign,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise!  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  infamed. 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care. 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise, 
Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  ofiered  free  to  all; 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge,  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know; 
Though  others  envy  what  they  can  not  give: 
For,  had  the  gift  been  thdrs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown.    Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe. 
Best  guide;  not  foUowing  thee,  I  had  remained 
In  ignorance;  thou  openest wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret :  Heaven  is  high. 
High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 
Each  thing  on  earth;  and  other  care,  perhaps. 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  Forbidder,  safo  with  all  his  spies 
About  him.    But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 
Shall  I  appearl  shall  I  to  make  him  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledgo  in  my  power 
Without  copartner  1  so  to  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  tove. 
And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perlu^, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior;  for,  inferior,  who  is  freel 
This  may  be  well:  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 
And  death  ensue?  then  I  shall  be  no  morel 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct; 
A  death  to  thinkf  Confirmed  then  I  resolve^ 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bhss  or  wo: 
So  dear  1  love  him,  that  vHth  him  all  deathi 
|I  could  endure,  without  him  live  no  lifo,** 
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So  saying,  firom  the  tree  her  steps  she  turned ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.    Adam,  the  while, 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  fiowere  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown; 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delayed  : 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him ;  he  the  faltering  measure  fidt; 
And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 
That  mom  when  first  they  parted ;  by  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  he  must  pass;  there  he  her  met, 
Scarce  from  tlie  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand 
A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled, 
New  gathered,  and  ambrosial  smell  difiused. 
To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  ^dU,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Hast  thou  not  wondered,  Adam,  at  my  stayl 
Thee  I  have  missed,  and  thought  it  long,  deprived 
Thy  presence ;  agony  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice ;  fi>r  never  more 
Mean  1  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought. 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.    But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear : 
This  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 
To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste ; 
And  hath  been  tasted  such :  the  serpent  wise. 
Or  not  restrained  as  we,  or  not  obeying. 
Hath  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  is  become, 
Not  dead,  as  we  are  threatened,  but  thenceforth 
Endued  with  human  voice  and  human  sense, 
Reasoning  to  admiration ;  and  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevailed,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 
The  eflTects  to  correspond ;  opener  mine  eyes, 
Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart, 
And  growing  up  to  G^head ;  which  for  thee 
Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 
For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss; 
Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  socm. 
Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 
May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love ; 
Lest,  thou  not  tasting,  difierent  degree 
Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 
Deity  for  thee,  when  &te  will  not  permit." 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  stoiy 
told; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  gbwed. 
On  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  &tal  trespaaa  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 

stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 


Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  hb  joints  relaxed ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Ev» 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  &ded  roses  shed : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke. 

**  O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God^s  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost  I  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defoced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote! 
Rather,  how  hast  thou  yiekled  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden!  some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined ;  for  vrith  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die: 
How  can  I  live  without  thee !  how  forego 
The  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  fork^ ! 
Should  G^  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  heart :  no,  no!  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  roe :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  horn  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  wo.*' 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and,  after  thoughts  disturbed, 
Submitting  to  what  seemed  remediless, 
Thus  in  calm  mood  his  words  to  Eve  he  turned. 

"Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventtuous 
Eve, 
And  peril  great  provoked,  who  thus  hast  daxed. 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  ban  to  touch. 
But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undol 
Not  Gk)d  omnipotent,  nor  Fate ;  yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  feet 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit. 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  fint 
Made  common  and  unhallowed,  ere  our  taste; 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly;  he  yet  lives; 
Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live,  as  man, 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  can  not  be 
But  to  be  gods,  or  angels,  demi-gods. 
Nor  can  1  think  that  God  Creator  wise, 
Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high, 
Set  over  all  his  works,  which  in  our  fall, 
For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail, 
Dependent  made ;  bo  God  shall  uncreate, 
Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose; 
Not  well  conceived  of  God,  who,  though  his  powei 
Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loath 
Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary 
Triumph,  and  say ; '  Fickle  thor  state  whom  God 
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Moft  fiiVDiUB ;  who  can  please  him  longi  Me  first 
He  ruined,  now  mankind ;  wbnm  will  he  next}'' 
Matter  of  acorn,  not  to  he  given  the  foe. 
However  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  Eke  doom :  if  death 
CoMort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life  j 
So  ibiciUe  within  my  heart  I  feel 
The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own; 
My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine; 
Our  state  can  not  be  severed;  we  are  one, 
One  flesh;  to  loae  thee  were  to  lose  myself." 

So  Adun;  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied. 
**  0  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
IBiHtiioos  evidence,  example  high! 
Engaging  me  to  emulate ;  but,  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 
Adaml  feom  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ;  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  afibrds,  declaring  thee  resolved, 
Rather  than  death,  or  aught  than  death  more 

dread, 
Shall  separate  us,  linked  in  love  so  dear. 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime, 
If  tny  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit. 
Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds, 
Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  1  thought  death  menaced  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee,  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  feet 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace ;  chiefly  assured 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true. 
So  fiuthful  love  unequalled ;  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  the  event ;  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  opened  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Had  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 
On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds." 

So  sajfing,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept ;  much  won  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  feir  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat. 
Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deceived. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  £rom  her  entraUs,  as  again 
In  pangs;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 
Sky  bwered ;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad 

drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original :  while  Adam  took  no  thought, 
EstiDg  his  fill;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 


Her  former  trespass  feared,  the  more  to  sooth 

Him  with  her  loved  society;  that  now. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 

Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth :  but  that  felse  firuit 

Far  other  operation  first  displayed, 

Carnal  desire  inflaming ;  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid;  in  lust  they  bum : 

Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move. 

"  Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  snudl  part ; 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply. 
And  palate  called  judicious;  I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstained 
From  this  delightful  firuit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidden,  it  might  be  wished, 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refreshed,  now  let  us  play, 
As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fere. 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fidrer  now 
Than  ever;  bounty  of  this  virtuous  treel" 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire, 
Her  hand  he  seized,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowered, 
He  led  her,  nothing  loath ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansiee,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin ;  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppressed  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play. 
Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  poweii 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled;  and  grosser  sleep, 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumbered,  now  had  left  them;  up  they  rose 
AlS  firom  unrest;  and,  each  the  other  viewing. 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  opened,  and  their  minds 
How  darkened;  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadowed  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone; 
Just  confidence  and  native  righteousness. 
And  honour,  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame;  he  covered,  but  his  robe 
Uncovered  more.    So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot-lap 
Of  Philistean  DaliUh,  and  waked 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue:  silent  and  in  fece 
Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  stricken  mute^ 
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Till  Adam,  though  not  leas  than  Eve  abashed,      ,  They  lat  them  down  to  weep;  nor  only  tean 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrained.  Rained  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 


"  O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  woxm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice;  true  in  our  fall, 
Falie  in  our  promised  rising;  unce  our  eyes 
Opened  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 
Both  good  and  evil;  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stained, 
And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence;  whence  evil  store; 
Even  shame,  the  last  of  evils;  of  the  first 
Be  sure  then.    How  shall  I  behold  the  face 
Henceforth  of  Grod  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 
And  rapture  so  ofl  beheld  1  those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 
Insufferably  bright.    O  might  I  here 
lit  solitude  live  savage;  in  some  glade 
Obscured,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
AnH  brown  as  evening:  cover  me,  ye  pines  1 
Ye  cedars  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  1  may  never  see  them  more  I 
But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen: 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 

aew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  lotns,  may  cover  round 
Those  middle  parts;  that  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean." 
So  counselled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  tne  ttuckest  wood;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between: 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cod,  and  tends  hb  pasturing  herds 
At  kx>p-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade:  Those 

leaves 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewed. 
To  gird  their  waist;  vain  covering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame!  O  how  unlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory!  Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  th'  American,  so  girt 
With  feathered  cincture,  naked  else,  and  wild 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
Thus  fenced,  and  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in 
ptut 
€^0vend,  but  not  Mi  re^  m  eue  ci  akoA^ 


Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord,  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  onoe 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent: 
For  understanding  ruled  not,  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore;  both  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite,  who  from  beneath, 
Usurping  over  sovereign  reason,  claimed 
Superior  sway :  from  thus  distempered  breast 
Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  altered  style. 
Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renewed. 
"  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and 

stayed  ' 

With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange' 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possessed  thee;  we  had  then 
Remained  still  happy;  not  as  now  despoiled 
Of  all  our  good;  shamed,  naked,  miserable! 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  t'  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  fail." 
To  whom,  soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus 

Eve. 
"  What  words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam,  sevezet 
Imputest  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will 
Of  wandering,  as  thou  call'st  it,  which  who  knowi 
But  might  as  ill  have  happened  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  1  hadst  thou  been  there, 
Or  here  th'  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  dis- 

oenied 
Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake, 
No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known. 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  haroL 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  sidel 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head. 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Groing  into  such  danger  as  thou  soidst? 
Too  facile  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay. 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent. 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me." 
To  whom  then  first  incensed  Adam  replied. 
"  Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve,  expressed 
Immutable,  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ; 
Who  might  have  lived  and  joyed  immortal  bliasi 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  1 
And  am  1  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing '?  not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint :  what  could  I  more  1 
I  warned  thee,  I  admonished  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this  had  been  force, 
And  force  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  secure, 
\Eitbiex  to  vau^  no  dan^r^  or  to  find 
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Matter  of  gloiioiiB  trial ;  and  perhaps 
I  alflo  erred,  in  over  much  admiring 
What  seemed  in  thee  so  perfisct,  that  I  thought 
No  eril  durst  attempt  thee ;  but  I  rue 
That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  the  accuser.    Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtnisting, 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  btook ; 
And,  left  to  herself^  if  evil  thence  ^isue, 
She  firrt  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse." 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitlesB  houiB,  but  neither  self-condemning, 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 


BOOK  X. 


THE  ARGUBfENT. 

Man*!  uaiMgrearion  known,  the  guardian  angds  ibnake 
hndke,  aod  return  up  to  Heaven  to  appityre  their  vigilance, 
and  are  appfx>ved;  God  declanog  that  the  entrance  of  Satan 
could  not  be  bj  them  prevented.  He  sends  his  Son  to  judge 
the  truagTesaDr!!,  who  descends  and  gives  sentence  accord- 
iaglr;  then  in  pity  clotbee  them  both,  and  reascenda.  Sin 
and  Death,  sitting  till  then  at  the  gates  of  hdl,  by  wondrous 
■jmpaihy  feeling  the  success  of  Satan  in  this  new  world,  and 
the  fin  by  roan  there  conunitted,  resolve  to  sit  no  longer  con- 
fined in  bell,  but  to  follow  Satan  their  sire  up  to  the  i^ace  of 
imn ;  to  maJce  the  way  easier  from  hell  to  this  world  to  and 
fro,  they  pave  a  broad  highway  or  bridge  over  chaos^  acond- 
ing  to  tike  track  that  Satan  first  made;  then,  preparing  for 
earth,  they  meet  him,  proud  of  his  success,  returning  to  heU ; 
their  mutual  gratulation.  Satan  arrives  at  Pandemonium;  in 
full  anembly  relates  with  boasting  his  success  against  man ; 
ixHiead  of  applanBe  is  entertained  with  a  general  hiss  by  all 
iw  audience,  trandbrmed  with  himself  also  middenly  into 
aerpeata,  according  to  his  doom  given  bi  Faiadise ;  tlwn  de- 
luded with  a  show  of  the  ibrbid(fen  tree  springing  up  before 
them,  they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust 
and  btuer  ashes.  The  proceedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  God 
fintdb  the  final  victory  of  his  Son  over  them,  and  the  renew* 
lag  of  all  things ;  but,  for  the  present,  commaxkis  his  angels 
to  make  several  alterations  in  the  HeavoiB  and  dementa 
Adam,  nftore  and  more  perceiving  his  (alien  condition,  heavily 
bf  wails,  rejects  the  condolement  of  Eve ;  she  perrista^  and  at 
kt^ih  appeases  him ;  then  to  evade  the  ciuse  likely  to  liUI  on 
their  oflspring,  prnposcs  to  Adam  violem  waya^  which  he  ap- 
proves not ;  but,  conceiving  better  hope,  puts  her  in  mhad  of 
the  late  pmroiae  ina«ie  them,  that  the  seed  should  be  revenged 
on  the  serpent,  and  exhorts  her  with  him  to  seek  peace  of  the 
flfiended  Deity,  by  repentance  and  supplication. 


Meanwhile,  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to -taste  the  &tal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  Heaven ;  for  what  can  'scape  the 

eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient  1  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hiodercd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free  will  armed. 
Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  Ibe  or  leeming  firiend. 


For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  re- 
membered 
The  high  injunction  not  totast^  that  fruit, 
Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying, 
Incurred  (what  could  they  less  1)  the  penalty 
And,  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to  fall. 
Up  into  Heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
The  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stolen 
Entrance  imseen.    Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  Heaven  gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  sparo 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet,  mixed 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arrived,  in  multitude* 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befell:  they  towanls  the  throne  supiemei 
Accountable,  made  haste  to  make  appear. 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  approved ;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud, 
Amidst  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voice. 

"  Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powers  returned 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismayed, 
Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth. 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent ; 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this  tempter  crossed  the  gulf  from  helL 
I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand;  man  should  be  seduced, 
And  flattered  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker ;  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necesdtate  hit  fall, 
Or  touch  vrith  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.    But  fallen  he  is ;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression,— death  denounced  that  day  1 
Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void, 
Because  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  feared, 
By  some  immediate  stroke ;  but  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 
Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scorned. 
But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  1  whom  but  thae, 
Vicegerent  Son  1  to  thee  I  have  transferred 
All  judgment,  whether  in  Heaven,  or  earth,  or 

heU. 
Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 
Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee, 
Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  designed 
Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 
And  destined  man  himself  to  judge  man  fallen." 

So  spake  the  Father,  and  unfokling  bright 
Towanl  the  right-hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blazed  forth  unclouded  Deity ;  he  full 
Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Elxpressed,  and  thus  divinely  answered  mild. 

"  Father  eternal,  thine  is  to  decree; 
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Mine,  both  in  Heaven  and  earth,  to  dc  thy  will 
Supreme ;  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  beloved, 
Mayeot  ever  rest  well  pleased.     I  go  to  judge 
On  earth  these  thy  tranagressors;  but  thou  know- 


Whoever  judged,  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 
When  time  shall  be;  for  so  I  undertook 
Before  thee ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 

#    Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 
On  me  derived ;  yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  m^rcy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judged. 
Those  two ;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemned, 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law: 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs." 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 
Of  high  cdlateral  glory:  him  thrones,  and  powers. 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompanied  to  Heaven  gate ;  from  whence 
Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay. 
Down  he  descended  straight;  the  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes 

winged. 
Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fim  the  earth  now  waked,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  he,  firom  wrath  more  cool. 
Came  the  mild  Judge,  and  Intercessor  boUi, 
To  senlenee  man :  tfie  voice  of  GK>d  they  heard, 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declined;  they 

heard. 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife;  till  Grod, 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  called  aloud. 
**  Where  art  thou,  Adam,  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  faroflT?  I  miss  thee  here, 
Not  pleased,  thus  entertained  with  sohtude. 
Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appeared  unsought: 

'    Or  come  I  less  cons|>icuous,  or  what  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  1    Come 
forth." 
He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loath,  though 
first 
To  ofiend ;  discountenanced  both,  and  discomposed: 
Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other,  but  apparent  guilt. 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair, 
Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate,  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answered  brief: 
"  I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself"    To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied: 
"  My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  feared. 
But  still  rejoiced;  how  is  it  now  become 
Bo  dreadful  to  thee  1  that  thou  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  tbeel  hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 


Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  ahoold'st  not 
eati" 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied. 
"  O  Heaven !  in  evil  strait  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  Judge,  either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  fiuth  to  me  remahWy 
I  should  conceal,  and  expose  to  blame 
By  my  complaint ;  but  strict  necessity 
Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  constraint, 
Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishmimt, 
However  insupportable,  be  all 
Devolved;  though,  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yetthoa 
Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 
This  woman,  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  hdp^ 
And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good, 
So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine, 
That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  iD, 
And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
Her  doing  seemed  to  justify  the  deed ; 
She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

To  whom  the  sovereign  Presence  thus  replied. 
"  Was  ^e  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice,  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  thee  above  her  made  of  thee, 
And  for  thee;  whose  perfection  far  excdled 
Hers  in  all  real  dignity  1    Adorned 
She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seemed, 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright" 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few. 
"  Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  dcme  1** 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  over- 
whelmed. 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abashed  replied. 
"  The  serpent  me  beguiled,  and  I  did  eat." 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  ddi^ 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  the  accused 
Serpent,  though  brute,  unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation :  justly  then  accursed 
As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 
Concerned  not  man  (since  he  no  further  knew 
Nor  altered  his  ofifence ;  yet  Qod  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  then  best 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  his  curse  let  fidL 

"  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  ait  aocuraed 
Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  the  fieki; 
Upon  thy  belly  grovelling  thou  shalt  go, 
And  dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
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Enmitj,  andhetween  thine  and  her  seed; 
Her  aeed  shall  braise  thj  head,  thou  bruise  his 
heel." 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fidl,  Uke  lightning,  down  firom  Heaven, 
Piinee  of  the  air;  then,  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spofled  prindpalitiea  and  powers,  triumphed 
In  open  show,  and,  with  ascension  bright, 
CaptiTity  led  captive  through  the  air. 
The  realm  itself  of  Satan  long  usurped, 
Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet; 
Even  he  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise; 
And  to  the  woman  thus  his  sentence  turned. 

"*  Thy  soRow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception:  children  thou  shalt  bring 
b  gonow  forth;  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit;  he  over  thee  shall  rule.'' 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced: 
"  Beeaose  thou  hasC  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy 

wife, 
And  eaten  of  the  tree  concerning  which 
lehuged  thee,  sayings  *  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof' 
Cnned  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  thou  in  sorrow 
Shah  eat  thereof  ail  the  days  of  thy  Ufo; 
Thonii  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
tJnbid;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field; 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
Tittthou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  thou 
Oat  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  biith, 
For  dost  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return." 

So  judged  he  man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent; 
And  the  instant  stroke  of  death  denounced  that 

day 
Hemoved  fiur  off;  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Mut  safitr  change,  disdained  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume, 
Ai  when  he  washed  his  servants'  feet;  so  now. 
As  fiober  of  hie  family,  he  clad 
Theb  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  dain ; 
Or  «8  the  snake  vfith  youthful  coat  repaid; 
And  thought  not  much  to  dothe  his  enenaiea: 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  heasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Oppiobrioas,  with  hie  robe  of  righteousneai 
Arnying,  covered  firom  his  Father's  sight 
To  fc^  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returned, 
Into  his  bhssfui  bosom  reassumed 
In  glofy,  as  of  old;  to  him  appeased 
AO,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  passed  with 

man 
K^oounted,  mhdng  intercession  sweet. 

Meanwhile  ere  thus  was  sinned  and  judged  on 
earth, 
Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 
In  eounterview  within  the  gates,  that  now 

Stood  open  wide,  bekhing  outrageous  flame 

Vu  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  passed  through, 


Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began. 

"  O  son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  ofikpring  dearl    It  can  not  be 
But  that  success  attends  him;  if  mishap. 
Ere  this  he  had  returned,  with  f\iry  driven 
By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment  or  their  revenge. 
Methinks  1  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise, 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given  roe  large 
Beyond  this  deep;  whatever  draws  me  on. 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  unnatural  force, 
Powerfiil  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  tike  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.    Thou  my  shade 
Inseparable,  must  with  me  long: 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate. 
But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  hie  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  power  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main  from  hell  to  that  new  world, 
Where  Satan  now  prevails;  a  monument 
Of  merit  high  to  all  the  infismal  host. 
Biasing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercouisei 
Or  transfflignition,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 
Nof  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new  felt  attraction  and  instinct." 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  answered  sooa, 
"  Go  whither  fate  and  inclination  strong 
Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  kg  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  ttiou  leading;  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumeraltle,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  there  that  Hve; 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest. 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid." 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuffed  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.    As  when  a  flock 
Of  lavenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field. 
Where  armies  lie'  encamped,  come  flying,  kned 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses  designed 
For  death,  the  ibUowing  day,  in  bloody  fight: 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 
Then  both  from  out  heU  gates  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Flew  diverM,  and  with  power  (their  power  wee 

great) 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Sohd  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 
From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  belh 
As  when  two  polar  vrinds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  th^  imagfaied  waj 
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Beyond  Petaora  eastward,  to  the  rich 
Cathaian  coast.    The  aggregated  ioil 
Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  drj, 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fixed  as  firm 
As  Delos,  floating  once;  the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move ; 
And  with  asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gathered  beach 
They  fiistened,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high  arched,  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 
Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world, 
Forfeit  to  Death;  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell. 
So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 
Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high, 
Came  to  the  sea,  and,  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined, 
And  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant 

waves. 
Kow  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  ait 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock. 
Over  the  vexed  abyss,  following  the  track       ^ 
Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he 
First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare 
Of  this  round  worid :  with  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  &st,  too  fast  they  made 
And  durable;  and  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  Heaven, 
And  of  this  worid,  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed;  three  several  ways 
In  sight,  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 
And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried, 
To  Paradise  first  tending,  when,  behold  I 
Satan,  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright. 
Betwixt  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion  steering 
His  xenith,  while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose: 
Dii^ised  he  came ;  but  those  his  children  dear 
Their  parent  soon  discerned,  though  in  disguise. 
He,  after  Eve  seduced,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fiist  by,  and,  changing  shape 
To  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband,  saw  their  shame  that  sought 
Tain  covertures;  but  when  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  Grod  to  judge  them,  terrified 
He  fied ;  no*  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  infiict;  that  past,  returned 
By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint. 
Thence  gathered  his  own  doom,  which  understood 
Kol  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy 
And  tidings  firaught,  to  hell  he  now  returned ; 
And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhoped 
MeC,  who  to  meet  him  came  his  offspring  dear. 


Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increased. 
Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 
Enchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke. 

*'  O  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies,  which  thou  viewest  as  not  thiD0 

own; 
Thou  art  their  author  and  prime  architect: 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined ; 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connexion  sweet, 
That  thou  on  earth  had'st  prospered,  which  thy 

looks 
Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  fdt. 
Though  distant  from  thee  worids  between,  jet 

felt. 
That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son ; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three ! 
Hell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  her  bounds, 
Nor  this  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 
Detain  firom  following  thy  illustrious  track. 
Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty,  confined 
Within  hell  gates  till  now;  thou  us  empowered 
To  fortify  thus  fiur,  and  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 
Thine  now  is  all  this  world ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 
What  thy  hands  builded  not,  thy  wisdom  gained 
With  odds  what  war  hath  lost,  and  fully  avenged 
Our  foil  in  Heaven;  here  thou  shalt  monarch 

reign, 
There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway; 
As  battle  hath  adjudged ;  from  this  new  world 
Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 
And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  th*  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature,  firom  thy  orbicular  worid, 
Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  his  throne." 
Whom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  answeied 
glad, 
'*Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandehild 

both, 
High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan  (for  I  glory  in  the  name. 
Antagonist  of  Heaven's  almighty  King,) 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  Heaven's  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met, 
Mine  with  this  glorious  work,  and  made  one  reafan 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfare.    Therefore,  while  I 
Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with 

ease. 
To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 
With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice; 
You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  t^bt^ 
All  yours  right  down  to  Paradise  descend; 
There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss;  thence  on  tbs 

earth 
Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air, 
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Chiefly  on  man,  sole  kHxi  of  all  declared; 

Him  fint  make  sure  jotu  thrall,  and  lastly  kill 

My  sahftitutes  I  send  ye,  and  creaflk 

Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 

Israing  from  me :  on  your  joint  vigour  now 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends, 

Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  eipkiit. 

If  your  joint  power  prevail,  th'  affairs  of  hell 

"No  detriment  need  fear;  go,  and  be  strong  1" 

So  sajring,  he  dismissed  them;  they  with  speed 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held. 

Spreading  their  bane ;  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan. 

And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 

Then  sufiered.    Th'  other  way  Satan  went  down 

The  causey  to  hell  gate:  on  either  side 

Disparted  Chaos  orerbuilt  exclaimed. 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assailed, 

That  scorned  his  indignation :  through  the  gate, 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  Satan  passed. 

And  all  about  found-desolate;  for  those 

Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge, 

Flown  to  the  upper  world;  the  rest  were  all 

Far  to  the  inland  retired  about  the  walls 

Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer,  80  by  allusion  called 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the  grand 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 

Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent ;  so  he 

Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observed 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 

By  Astracan  over  the  snowy  plains 

Retires,  or  Bactrian  sophi,  from  the  horns 

Of  Turkidi  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 

To  Taniis  or  Casbeen :  so  these,  the  late 

Heaven  banished  host,  left  desert  utmost  hell 

Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

Round  thdr  metropolis,  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  thdr  great  adventurer,  from  the  search 

Of  foreign  worlds :  he  through  the  midst  unmarked 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 

Of  kiwest  order,  passed ;  and  from  the  door 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 

Aseends  his  high  throne ;  which,  under  state 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.    Down  awhile 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw  unseen : 

At  last  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star  bright  appeared,  or  brighter ;  clad 

With  what  permisave  glory  since  his  fidl 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter:  all  amazed 

At  that  80  sudden  Maze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  vrished  beheld. 

Their  mighty  chief  returned :  loud  was  the  acclaim: 

Forth  rushed  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers^ 

Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 

Congratulant  approached  him,  who  with  hand 

Silenoe  and  with  these  words  attention,  won. 

K 


"Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtoss, 
powers. 
For  in  possession  such  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now ;  returned, 
Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  fofth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 
Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  wo. 
And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  possess 
As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to  our  native  HeavMi 
Little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  achieved.    Long  were  to  teU 
What  I  have  done,  what  suffered,  with  what  pam 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 
By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved. 
To  expedite  your  gknrious  march ;  but  I 
Toiled  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride 
The  untractable  abyss,  plunged  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  night  and  Chaos  wild, 
That,  jealous  of  their  secrets  fiercely  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  fbund 
The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  Heaven 
Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection ;  therein  man 
Placed  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 
Made  happy :  him  by  fraud  I  have  seduced 
From  his  Creator,  and,  the  more  to  increase 
Your  wonder,  with  an  apple;  he,  thereat 
Offended,  worth  your  laughter  I  hath  given  up 
Both  his  beloved  man  and  all  his  world. 
To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  us, 
Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm, 
To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  man 
To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  ruled. 
True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rather 
Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent  in  whose  shape 
Man  I  deceived :  that  which  to  me  bekmgs 
Is  enmity,  which  he  vnll  put  between 
Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 
His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head : 
A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise, 
Or  much  more  grievous  pain?  Yehavetheaoooont 
Of  my  performance;  what  remains,  ye  gods, 
But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss !" 

So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  ^ut,  and  high  applause. 
To  fill  his  ear ;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  mnumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn ;  he  wondered,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  move 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare; 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs ;  his  legs  intwining 
Each  other,  till  suppUnted  down  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 
RelucUnt,  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  siimedi 
According  to hb  doom:  he  would  have  spoke^ 
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Bat  him  for  him  retunwd  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  transformed 
Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  this  bold  riot:'  dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Soorpbn,  and  asp,  and  amphisbena  dire, 
Cerastes  homed,  Hydrus  and  Elops  drear. 
And  Dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  sofl 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  iile 
Ophmsa,)  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst, 
Now  dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engendered  in  the  Pjrthian  vale  on  slime. 
Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seemed 
Above  the  rest  still  to  retain ;  they  all 
Hnn  followed,  issuing  forth  to  the  open  field, 
Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
Heaven  faUen,  in  station  stood  or  just  array, 
Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 
In  tnumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief: 
They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead !  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpents ;  horror  on  them  fell. 
And  horrid  sympathy ;  for  what  they  saw 
Thev  felt  themselves  now  changing;  down  their 

anns, 
Down  fell  both  spear  and  ^lield,  down  they  as  fitft, 
And  the  dtro  hiss  renewed,  and  the  dire  form, 
Catched  by  contagion,  Hke  hi  punishment, 
As  in  their  crime.    Thus  was  the  applause  they 

meant, 
Turned  to  exptoding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame. 
Cast  on  themselves  firamtheb  own  mouths.   There 

stood 
A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change. 
His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 
Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  firutt,  like  thai 
Whieh  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Used  by  the  tempter;  on  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixed,  imagining 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  risen,  to  work  them  further  wo  or  shame; 
Yel,  patched  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 
Thsogb  to  delude  them  sent,  codd  not  abstain; 
Alt  on  they  roUed  in  heaps,  and,  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curied  Megnra:  greedily  they  phicked 
The  firuitage  feir  to  sight,  hke  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed; 
more  dehDttive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  firuit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  ofiended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected :  oft  tbey  assayed, 
Hunger  and  thirrt  constraining ;  drugged  as  ofl, 
With  hafefuUest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  filled ;  so  ofi  they  feU 
Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  man 
Whom  they  triumphed  once  kpsed.    Thus  were 

they  plagued 


And  worn  with  famine,  long  and  ceaseless  hiss, 
Tin  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed; 
Yeariy  enjoined,  some  say,  to  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  numbered  days, 
To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  man  seduced 
However,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 
Among  the  heathen  of  their  purchase  got, 
And  fabled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  called 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictsan  Jove  was  bom. 

Meanwhile  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arrived ;  Sin,  there  in  power  before^ 
Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death, 
Close  foUpwing  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse :  to  whom  Sin  thus  began. 

"  Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all-conquering  Death! 
What  thinkest  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though 

earned 
With  travel  difficult,  not  better  far 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t' have  sat  watdi, 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starved  1" 

Whom  thus  the  sin-bom  monster  answered  soon : 
"  To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heaven ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhidebound  corpse." 

To  whom  the  incestuous  mother  thus  replied. 
"  Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  firuits  and 

flowers 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl; 
No  homely  morsels  I  and  whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  nnspared ; 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race, 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actbns  all  infect, 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey." 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways. 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destraction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later :  which  the  Almighty  seeing. 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 
To  those  bright  ordere  uttered  thus  his  voice. 

"  See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advaiiM 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  worid,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute 
Folly  to  me;  so  doth  the  prince  of  hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heavenly,  and,  conniving,  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies. 
That  laugh,  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule; 
And  know  not  that  I  called,  and  drew  then 
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Mj  hell-hounds,  to  Bck  ap  the  draff  and  filth 
Which  man's  poHtitin^  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  poro ;  till,  crammed  and  gorged,  nigh 

borst 
With  sucked  and  glutted  offid,  at  one  sling 
Of  thj  Tictorioas  arm,  well-pleasing  Son, 
Bath  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  grave,  at  last, 
Through  Chaos  hurled,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell 
For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 
Then  Heaven  and  earth  renewed  shall  be  made 

pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  reoeive  no  stain : 
HO  then,  the  curse  pronounced  on  both  precedes/' 

He  ended  and  the  Heavenly  audience  bud 
Sung  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  "  Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 
Who  can  extenuate  theel"  Next,  to  the  Son, 
"  Deitined  Restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  Heaven  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise, 
Or  down  from  Heaven  descend."    Such  was  their 

song; 
While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge, 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.    The  sun 
Hid  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  afibct  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  sunmier's  heat    To  the  blank  moon 
Her  oflke  they  prescribed ;  to  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign ;  and  taught  the  fixed 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower. 
Which  of  them  rbing  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 
Should  prove  tempestuous :  to  the  winds  they  set 
Their  comers,  vrhen  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore ;  the  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terror  through  the  dark  aerial  halL 
Sane  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
Pnxnthe  sun's  axle;  they  with  labour  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric  globe :  some  say  the  sun 
Wu  bid  turn  reins  frcnn  th'  equinoctial  road 
like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 
Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 
tip  to  the  Tropic  Crab ;  thence  down  amain 
By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 
As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 
Of  seasons  to  each  clime;  else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flowers, 
^qual  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
B«yood  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  nmnded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Ot  taM,  or  west;  which  had  forbid  the  snow 


From  cold  E^stotiland,  and  south  as  far 
Beneath  Magellan.    At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  sun,  as  from  Thyestian  banquet,  turned 
His  comrse  intended ;  else,  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now. 
Avoided  pinching  cokl  and  scorching  heati 
These  changes  in  the  Heavens,  thoc^  slow,  pio* 

duced 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land;  sideral  blast, 
Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent :  now  from  the  north 
Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoed  shore. 
Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  armed  with  ice, 
And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Cscias,  and  Argestes  loud. 
And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn* 
With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
Notus,  and  Afer  bUck  with  thunderous  clouds 
FromSerraliona;  thwart  of  these,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  Ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco,  and  Libecchio.    Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things ;  but  Discord  first. 
Daughter  of  Sin,  among  th'  irrational 
Death  introduced,  through  fierce  antipathy; 
Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with 

fowl, 
And  fish  with  fish ;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoured  each  other;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or,  with  countenance  grim 
Glared  on  him  passing.    These  were  from  withoQi 
The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 
Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 
To  sorrow  abandoned,  but  worse  felt  within; 
And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tossed, . 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint. 

"  O  miserable  of  happy !  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accursed  of  blessed !  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear         ^ 
My  own  deservings ;  but  this  will  not  serve : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.    O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increaae  and  multiply^ 
Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 
Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  1 
Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  1  111  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam !  but  his  thanks 
Shall  be  the  execration :  so,  besides 
Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  aH  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  rebound, 
On  me,  as  on  their  natural  centre  light 
Heavy,  though  in  their  place.    O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 
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Did  I  requeit  thee,  Maker,  from  my  day 
To  mould  me  maii7  did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkneae  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  1  as  my  will 
Concurred  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust } 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  received ;  unable  to  perform 
Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 
The  good  1  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 
Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 
The  sense  of  endless  woesi  inexplicable 
Thy  justice  seems;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late 
I  thus  contest;  then  should  have  been  refused 
Those  terms,  whatever,  when  they  were  proposed  : 
Thou  didst  accept  them;  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Then  cavil  the  conditions!  and,  though  God 
Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient,  and,  reproved,  retort, 
*  Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  mel  I  sought  it  not* 
Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 
That  proud  excuse  1  yet  him  not  thy  election, 
But  natural  necessity,  begot. 
God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace, 
Thy  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  will 
Be  it  so,  for  I  submit;  his  doom  is  &ir, 
Thid  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return : 
O  welcome  hour  whenever !  why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fixed  on  this  day  1  who  do  I  overlive  'i 
Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthened 
out 


To  deathless  paint  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensibk)  I  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap!  there  I  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears ;  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me  and  to  my  offiipring  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation.    Yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  can  not  die ; 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man 
vVhich  God  inspired  can  not  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  ckxl ;  then  in  the  grave, 
Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 
But  I  shall  die  a  living  death  1  O  thought 
Horrid,  if  true  t  yet  whyl  it  was  but  breath 
Of  lifo  that  sinned ;  what  dies  but  what  had  lifo 
And  sin  1  the  body  properly  hath  neither. 
All  of  me  then  shall  die:  let  this  appease 
The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows. 
For  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite. 
Is  his  vrrath  also  1  be  it,  man  is  not  so. 
But  mortal  doomed.    How  can  he  exercise 
Wrath  without  end  on  man,  whom  death  must 

endl 
Can  he  make  deathless  death!  that  were  to  make 
Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 


Impossible  is  held,  as  argument 

Of  weakness,  not  of  power.  Will  he  draw  out, 

For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 

In  punished  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 

Satisfied  never!  that  were  to  extend 

EUs  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature's  law, 

By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act. 

Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.    But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  supposed. 

Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery 

From  this  day  onward,  which  I  foel  begun 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me,  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity;  ay  me!  that  fear 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreadful  revolotioii 

On  my  defenceless  head ;  both  death  and  I 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both ; 

Nor  I  on  my  part  single ;  in  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursed :  fidr  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  I 

So  disinherited,  how  would  ye  bless 

Me,  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind. 

For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 

If  guiltless  1   But  firom  me  what  can  proceed, 

But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  wiU  depraved, 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  !  how  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  Qod  !    Him,  after  all  disputes. 

Forced  I  absolve:  all  my  evasions  vain, 

And  reasonings,  though  through  maaes,  lead  me 

stiU 
But  to  n^  own  conviction:  first  and  last 
On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  bUune  lights  due . 
So  might  the  wrath!   Fond  wish!  couldst  thoa 

support 
That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear; 
Than  all  the  worid  much  heavier,  though  divided 
With  that  bad  woman!    Thus,  what  thou  d»- 

sirest. 
And  what  thou  fear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 
Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 
Beyond  all  past  example  and  future ; 
To  Satan  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  conscience !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged!" 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  bud 
Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  ere  man  fefl 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied;  with  damps  and  dreadful  gkiom; 
Which  to  his  evil  oonscienoe  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
Outstretched  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Cumd  his  creation ;  death  as  ofi  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 
The  day  of  his  oflenoe.  "  Why  comes  not  death," 
Said  he,  "  with  one  thrioe-aoceptable  etrokA 
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To  end  me  1  shall  truth  fidl  to  keep  her  word, 
Jiutice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  jnstl 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call.  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 

0  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers 
With  other  echo  late  1  taught  your  shades 

To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  song." 
Whom  thus  affllrtwl  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed: 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repelled. 

'*  Out  of  mj  sight,  thou  serpent !  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Tby  inward  firaud,  to  warn  all  creatures  firom  thee 
Heneefoith ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  fidaehood,  snare  them.    But  for  thee 

1  had  persisted  hap|^*,  had  not  thy  pride. 
And.  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 
Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdained 
Not  to  be  trusted;  longing  to  be  seen, 
Though  by  the  devil  himself;  him  overweening 
To  overreach ;  but  with  the  serpent  meeting. 
Fooled  and  beguiled;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 
To  tmat  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise. 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults, 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 
Rather  than  solid  virtue;  all  but  a  rib 
Crooked,  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
Moie  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn ; 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.    O !  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  s{Hrits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine. 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  1    This  mischief  had  not  then  befaOen, 
And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 
And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex:  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Thioagh  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
ShaO  meet,  already  linked  and  wedlock-bound 
Tea  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame : 
Which  infinite  calumny  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound." 
He  added  not,  and  from  her  turned;  but  Eve, 
Kot  so  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flow- 
ing, 
And  treMes  aU  Asordered,  at  his  feet, 

Fell  humble;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
flis  peace  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint, 
8  x2 


"  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  witness  Heavsn 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  ofiended. 
Unhappily  deceived!  thy  soppUant 
1  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  tbb  uttermost  digress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay:  forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  1  betake  me,  where  subsist  1 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  \i8  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joining. 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  eimiity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assi^ed  us. 
That  cruel  serpent:  on  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen : 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable;  both  have  sinned;  but  thou 
Against  God  only,  I  against  Gk>d  and  thee; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  aU 
The  sentence,  firom  thy  head  removed,  may  %ht 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  wo, 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire !" 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  pKght, 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration :  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  hb  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress; 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
EUs counsel,  whom  she  had dbpleased,  his  aid: 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost, 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 

"  Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before, 
So  now  of  what  thou  know'st  not,  who  deair'st 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas ! 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full   wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least 

part, 
And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.    If  prayer 
Could  altar  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited ; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven. 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  exposed. 
But  rise ;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor.blame. 
Each  other,  bUimed  enough  elsewhere ;  but  stih* 
In  ofilces  of  love,  how  me  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  wo; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounced,  if  ought  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow  paced  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying,  to  augment  our  pain, 
And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed !)  derived." 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied. 
"  Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find, 
Found  so  erroneous ;  thence,  by  just  event, 
Found  so  unfortunate ;  nevertheless, 
Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
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Of  new  acceptance,  liopeful  to  regain 

Thy  love,  the  aole  contentment  of  my  heart 

Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 

What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 

Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 

Or  end ;  though  sharp  and  sad,  jei  tolerable, 

As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most. 

Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  wo,  devoured 

By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 

To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 

Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 

Into  thii  cursed  world  a  woful  race. 

That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last 

Food  for  so  foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 

It  lies,  yet  ere  conception  to  prevent 

The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain :  so  Death 

Shall  be  deceived  his  glut,  and  with  us  two 

Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw. 

But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult, 

Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 

From  love's  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet ; 

And  with  desire  to  langmsh  without  hope, 

Before  the  present  object  languishing 

With  like  desire;  wMch  would  be  misery 

And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread ; 

Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 

From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short, 

Let  us  seek  Death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 

With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves ; 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears. 

That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power, 

Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing. 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  7" 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertained,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed, 
To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Labouring  had  raised,  and  thus  to  Eto  replied. 

**  Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
.  To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent,  than  what  thy  mind  contemns : 
But  selMestruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee,  and  implies. 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overioved. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utnKMt  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced ;  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  armed  his  vengeful  ire,  than  so 
To  be  forestalled ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death, 
So  snatched,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  rather  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  metbinks 
]  ha^  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 


Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  braiM 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  1  conjecture,  our  grand  fioe, 
Satan,  who,  in  the  serpent,  hath  contrived 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed !  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ouisekes,  or  childless  days 
Resolved,  as  thou  proposest ;  so  our  foe 
Shall  'scape  his  punishment  ordained,  and  we 
Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  banenness, 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 
Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yc^ 
Laid  on  our  necks.    Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged 
Without  wrath  or  reviling ;  we  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day ;  when  lo,  to  thee 
Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretdd, 
And  bringing  forth ;  soon  recompensed  with  joy 
Fruit  of  thy  womb :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 
Glanced  on  the  ground :  with  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread  •,  what  harm  1  Idleness  had  been  worse; 
My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and,  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath,  unbesought,  provided,  and  hm  hands 
Clothed  us  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judged; 
How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  hu  ear 
Be  open,  and  hb  heart  to  pity  incline. 
And  teach  us  further  by  whi^  means  to  shun 
Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  I 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  fiioe  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  Vodu 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees:  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  idiroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumbed,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gathered  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment; 
Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire :  as  late  the  clouds 
Justling  or  pushed  with  winds,  rude  in  theirshock 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flams, 

driven  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  &r, 
Which  might  supply  the  sun:  such  fire  to  me. 
And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought, 
He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustained 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home. 
What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fidl 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confess 
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Htuably  our  fiiults,  and  pardon  beg ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  gimuid,  and  with  our  eigha  the  air 
Frequenting,  aent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek  1 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent  and  turn 
From  hia  displeasure;  in  whose  look  serene, 
Wbm  angry  most  he  seemed  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  T' 

So  spake  our  father  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  lemocse;  they,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  both  confessed 
HuBibly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged  with  tears 
Watecing  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  heaits  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Ite  Bon  of  Gk»i  pnsems  to  hk  nuher  the  prayers  of  our 
fim  pucoui  now  repenting  and  intercedes  for  them ;  God  ac* 
cqn  theni,  but  dedans  that  the  J  must  oo  longer  abide  in  ?»• 
n^;  sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  cherubim  to  disposBBBi 
ihem ;  but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things:  Michael's 
ccai^  down.  Adam  dbcmt  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs; 
bs  daoenis  Midiad^  approach ;  goes  out  to  meet  him ;  the 
mgrideooances  their  departure.  Eve%  lamentation.  Adam 
pisarii^  bat  sidmiits:  the  angel  leads  him  up  to  a  high  hill ; 
MS  bejibie  him  in  vision  what  AaH  happe n  till  the  flood. 


Thus  they,  in  fowlicst  plight,  repentant  stood 
Praying',  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descended  had  removed 
The  stony  firom  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breathed 
Unutterable;  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
In^iired,  and  winged  for  Heaven  with  speedier 

flight 
Than  fondest  oratory :  yet  their  sport 
Not  of  mean  suiton,  nor  important  less 
Seemed  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  febles  okl,  leas  ancient  yet  than  these, 
Deucahon  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drowned,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.  To  Heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  missed  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate:  in  they  passed 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors;  then,  dad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fumed, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne:  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began: 
**See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are 

sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man,  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer  mixed 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring: 
Fnots  of  more  pleasing  savour  from  thy  seed 


Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart  than  those 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.    Now  therefore  bend  thine 
To  supplication;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him,  me,  his  advocate 
And  propitiation;  all  his  works  on  me, 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Acce|>t  me;  and  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  toward  mankind:  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 
Numbered,  though  sad,  till  death,  his  doom,  (which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him;  where  with  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss; 
Made  one  with  me  as  I  with  thee  am  one." 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  doud,  serene: 
"  All  thy  request  for  roan,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree: 
But  fonger  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 
Those  pure  immortal  dements,  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonfous  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now;  and  purge  him  off 
As  a  distemper,  gross,  to  air  as  gross, 
And  mortal  food;  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.    I,  at  first,  with  two  foir  gifts 
Created  him  endowed ;  with  happiness 
And  immortality:  that  fondly  lost, 
This  other  served  but  to  eternize  wo, 
Till  I  provided  death:  so  death  (lecomes 
His  final  remedy;  and,  after  lifo 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulaUon,  and  refined 
By  faith  and  foithful  works,  to  second  lifo, 
Waked  in  the  renovatian  of  the  just. 
Resigns  him  up  with  Heaven  and  earth  renewed. 
But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  Heaven's  wide  bounds;  from  them  I  will 

not  hide 
My  judgments;  how  with  mankind  I  proceed, 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw, 
And  in  their  state,  though  firm,  stood  more  ooo- 

firmed."  ^ 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  blight  minister  that  watched;  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhafM 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom.    The  angelic  blast 
Filled  all  the  regions;  from  their  blissful  bowen 
Of  amaranthine  shade,  fountain  or  spring, 
By  the  waters  of  lifo^  where'er  they  sat 
In  foUowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high 
And  took  their  seats ;  till  from  his  throne  supremt 
Th'  Ahnighty  thus  pronounced  his  sovereign  wiH 
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"  O  wouMf  like  one  of  us  man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  unce  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got; 
Happier!  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 
GJood  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  him;  longer  than  they  move^ 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain, 
Self-left.    Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live 
For  ever,  to  remove  him  1  decree, 
And  send  him  firom  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 
Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge; 
Take  to  thee  firom  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  fiend, 
Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 
Vkcant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise: 
Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  Qod 
Without  revenge  drive  out  the  sinful  pair ; 
From  hallowed  ground  the  unholy ;  and  denounce 
To  them,  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 
Perpetual  banishment.    Yet,  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged. 
For  1  behold  them  softened  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.  ^ 
If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 
Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate;  reveal 
To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  fiiture  days, 
As  I  shall  thee  enlighten;  intermix 
My  covenant  in  the  woman's  seed  renewed , 
So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace 
And,  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  place. 
Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 
Cherubic  watch ;  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide-waving ;  all  approach  far  oflf  to  firight. 
And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  lifo ; 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey. 
With  whose  stolen  fruit  man  once  more  to  delude.'' 

He  ceased ;  and  the  aichangelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bnright 
Of  watchful  cherubim :  four  foces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 
Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Herrous,  or  his  opiate  rod.    Meanwhile, 
To  resalute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leuooihea  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  embalmed 
The  earth ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair;  joy,  but  with  foar  yet  linked; 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  weloome  words  renewed. 

<*Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
Th0  good  which  we  enjoy  firom  Heaven  desoenda ; 


But  that  firom  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  Qod  high-blest,  or  to  inchne  his  will. 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem ;  yet  this  will  prayer. 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Even  to  the  seat  of  Grod.    For  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  oflended  Deity  to  appease, 
Kneeiedj  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart, 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  liis  ear ;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  returned 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe: 
Which,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.    Whence  hail  to  tbe^ 
Eve  rightly  called,  mother  of  all  mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee 
Man  is  to  live,  and  all  things  live  for  man." 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  sad  demeanour  meek. 
"  111  worthy  1  such  title  should  bebng 
To  me  transgressor,  who,  for  thee  ordained 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  bebngs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  graced 
The  source  of  life ;  next  unfovourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchsaTst 
Far  other  name  deserving.    But  the  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed, 
Though  after  sleepless  night ;  for  see!  the  mom, 
All  unconcerned  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth ; 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray. 
Where'er  our  day's  vrark  lies,  though  now  en- 
joined 
Laborious,  till  day  droop ;  while  here  we  dwdl. 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  1 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fallen  state,  content" 
So  spake,  so  wished  much  humbled  Eve;  but 
fate 
Subscribed  not;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impreosed 
On  bird,  beast,  air ;  air  suddenly  eclipsed 
After  short  blush  of  mom ;  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stooped  from  his  aeryOour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woodsy 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  bind ; 
Direct  to  the  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight. 
Adam  observed,  and,  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoved,  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

"  O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  natan^ 

shows 
Foreranners  of  his  purpose ;  or  to  warn 
Us,  haply  too  secure,  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  fmn  .death  released 
Some  days :  how  long,  and-iVnat  till  then  oar  fife» 
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Who  knows  1  or  more  than  this,  thai  we  are  dost, 
AjmI  thither  iniist  return,  and  be  no  more  7 
Whjrebe  this  doable  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pamied  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground, 
One  way  the  self^same  hourl  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid  coum,  and  morning  light 
Biore  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  Heavenly 
fraught  r 

He  erred  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt : 
A  gkiriotts  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimmed  Adam's  eye. 
Kfll  that  more  glorious,  when  the  angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bright; 
Nor  that,  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appeared 
In  Dsthan,  covered  with  a  camp  of  fire. 
Against  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprise 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war. 
War  nnproclaimed.    The  princely  Hierarch 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers,  to  seize 
Pnssstjstion  of  the  garden ;  he  alone. 
To  6nd  where  Adam  sheltered,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceived  of  Adam ;  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approached,  thus  spake. 

"  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps. 
Of  OS  will  socMi  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed ;  for  I  descry, 
Fiom  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  Heavenly  host,  and,  by  his  gait, 
None  of  the  meanest;  some  great  potentate, 
Or  of  the  thrones  above,  such  majesty 
Invests  him  coming !  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild, 
Ai  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide ; 
But  solemn  and  sublime,  whom  not  to  ofiend, 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire." 

He  ended ;  and  the  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man;  over  his  ludd  arms 
A  mifitary  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
livelier  than  MeBboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Strra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce;  Iris  had  dipped  the  woof; 
Hii  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
Ai  IB  a  glistering  zodiac  hung  the  sword, 
Bttan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bowed  low ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 
"Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  pre&ce  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard ;  and  Death, 
Tben  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days 
OiTen  thee  of  grace ;  wherem  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 


May'st  cover:  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound :  Eve,  who  unseen. 
Yet  an  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

"  O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Gluiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers^ 
That  never  wiO  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  eariy  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  1 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  worid,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  7  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fnutrnV 

Whom  thus  the  angd  interrupted  mikL 
"Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart. 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  gmng  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound: 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil'* 

Adam,  by  this  frt>m  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  returned, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed. 

"  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring 
Departure  from  thb  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes!  all  happy  else 
Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and,  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  wouM  not  cease 
To  weary  him  vrith  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth; 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  aflSicts  me,  that,  departing  henoe. 
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At  from  his  face  I  shall  he  hid,  deprived 
His  hlessed  oountenanoe :  here  1  could  frequent 
With  worship  plaoe  by  place  where  he  vouch- 
safed 
Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
'  On  this  mount  he  appeared;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked: 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages;  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  add  fruits,  and  flowers  > 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  1 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recalled 
To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory ;  and  far  off  his  steps  adore/' 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign. 
"Adam,  thou  knowest  Heaven  his,  and  all  the 

earth; 
J^ot  this  rock  only ;  his  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warmed : 
All  the  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despicable  gill ;  surmise  not  then 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bouijds  confined 
Of  Paradise  or  Eden:  this  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations,  and  had  hither  come 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hast  lost,  brought 

down 
To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 
Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley,  and  in  pUin, 
God  is,  as  here ;  and  will  found  alike 
Present ;  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  tract  divine. 
Which  that  thou  may'st  believe,  and  be  confirmed 
Ere  thou  from  hence  depart;  know  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring ;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  vrith  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  innured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shah  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.    Ascend 
This  hill;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below  while  thou  to  foresight  wak'st ; 
As  once  thou  sleep'st,  while  she  to  life  was 
formed." 
To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied. 


"  Ascend,  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven 

submit. 
However  chastening;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won, 
If  so  I  may  attain."    So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God :  It  was  a  hill, 
Of  Paradise  the  highest,  firom  whose  tq> 
The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretched  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay 
Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider  looking  round, 
Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wildemess. 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms,  and  thdr  glory. 
His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City  .of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  seat 
Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir's  thronei 
To  Paquin  of  Sinsan  kings;  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese;  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Exbatan  sat,  or  since 
In  Hispahan;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar 
In  Mosco;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance, 
Turchestan-bom;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 
The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 
Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings, 
Mombaza,  and  Gluiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  furthest  south ; 
Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 
The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez,  and  Sua, 
Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen; 
On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 
The  worid:  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cuaco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa;  and  yet  unspoiled 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.    But  to  nobler  sights 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  removed, 
Which  that  false  firuit  that  promised  clearer  aglil 
Had  bred ;  then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  me 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see; 
And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instilled. 
So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  jneiced, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced ; 
But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recalled. 

"  Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes:  and  first  behold 
The  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wroogbt 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee;  who  never  touched 
The  excepted  tree ;  nor  with  the  snake  conqm^ 
Nor  sinned  thy  sin ;  yet  fh>m  that  sin  derive 
COTTuption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds." 
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Hm  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field. 
Part  araUe  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reaped,  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  fold^ 
r  th'  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood, 
Roitic,  of  grassy  sord;  thither  anon 
A  fweatj  reaper  firom  his  tillage  brought 
Fint  fimits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yeUow  shea^ 
Uncalled,  as  came  to  hand ;  a  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
Choicest  and  best;  then,  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strowed, 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  performed. 
His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  firom  Heaven 
Cooramed  with  nimUe  glance,  and  grateful  steam; 
The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere: 
Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  as  they  talked. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life ;  he  fell ;  and,  deadly  pale, 
Oroaned  out  his  soul  with  gushing  flood  effused. 
Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 
Dismayed,  and  thus  in  haste  to  th*  angel  cried.     - 

**  0  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  be&llen: 
To  that  meek  maji  who  well  had  sacrificed ; 
It  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  T 

To  whom  AGchael  thus,  he  also  moved,  replied.* 
"These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Oat  of  thy  loins;  th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain, 
For  envy  that  his  brother's  offering  found 
From  Heaven  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avenged  ;  and  the  other's  faith  approved. 
Lose  DO  reward ;  though  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore."    To  which  our  sire : 

"  Alas !  both  fcr  the  deed  and  for  the  cause* 
But  have  I  now  seen  Death  1  Is  this  the  way 
I  Bust  return  to  native  dust  1    O  sight 
Of  tenor,  fool  and  uj^y  to  behold, 
Honid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !" 

To  whom  thoi  MkhaeL    *'  Death  thou  hast 


In  hb  first  shape  on  man;  but  many  shapes 
Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 
Move  terribfe  at  th'  entrance  than  within. 
SoQw,  as  thou  sawest,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die; 
By  fire,  flood,  &mine,  by  intemperance  more 
Iq  nieats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shftll 
bring 

I^iKaaes  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  cnw 
Befbfe  thee  shall  appear ;  that  thou  mayest  know 
What  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Eve 
SluH  bring  on  men."    Immediately  a  place 
Before  hiseyes  appeared,  sad,  nownne,  dark 
A  lazar-hoose  it  seemed ;  wherein  were  laid 
Namben  of  all  diseased ;  all  malaifies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  quahm 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  aO  feverous  kindly 
CoDvulnons,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intertine  stone  and  uloer,  colic  pangs, 
^^«»oiic  phrenxy  moping  mdancholy, 


And  moonstruck  madn^  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  fh>m  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  k>ng 
Dry-eyed  behold'?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Though  not  of  woman  bom;  compassion  quelled 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess; 
And,  scarce  recovering  words,  his  plaint  renewed. 

"  O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fidl 
Degraded,* to  what  wretched  state  reserved! 
Better  end  here  unborn.    Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  ?  rather,  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thusi  who,  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down ; 
Glad  to  be  so  dismissed  in  peace.    Can  thus 
The  image  of  Qod  in  man,  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  finulty  since, 
To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased 
Under  inhuman  pains  1  Why  should  not  man 
Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  fiee. 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt  1" 

**  Their  Maker's  image,"  answered  Michaeli 
"then 
Fonook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovemed  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  served,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment 
Disfiguring  not  Giod's  likeness,  but  their  own; 
Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced ; 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthfiil  rulef 
To  loathsome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves." 

"  I  yield  it  just,"  said  Adam,  "  and  submit 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dusti" 

**  Then  is,"  said  Michael,  "  if  thou  weU  ob- 
serve 
The  rule  of  Not  too  much;  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  ffoni 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return : 
So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  firuit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature: 
This  is  old  age ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty ;  which  wiD 

change 
To  vrithered,  weak,  and  gray;  thy  senses  then 
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Obtuse,  an  taste  of  pleasure  must  forej^o, 
To  what  thou  hast;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  life."    To  whom  our  ancestor. 

"  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge; 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution."    Michael  replied. 
"Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou 
Jiv'st 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven: 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.** 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue ;  by  some,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and,  who  moved 
Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen ;  his  volant  touch, 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 
In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted,  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth ;  thence  gliding  hot 
To  some  cave's  mouth;  or  whether  washed  by 

stream 
From  under  ground ;)  the  liquid  ore  be  drained 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  from  which  he  formed 
FiiBt  his  own  tools;  then,  what  might  else  be 

virrought 
Fusil  or  graven  in  roetaL    After  these, 
But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 
From  the  high  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  ihext 

seat, 
Down  to  the  plain  descended :  by  their  guise 
Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  Qod  aright,  and  know  his  works 
Not  hid ;  nor  those  things  last  which  might  pr»- 

serve 
Freedom  and  peace  to  men :  they  on  the  plain 
Long  had  not  walked,  when  from  the  tents,  behold ! 
A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 
In  gems  and  wanton  dress ;  to  the  harp  they  sung 
Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on: 
The  men,  though  grave,  eyed  them,  and  let  theb 

eyes 
Rore  without,  rein ;  till  in  the  amorous  net 
Fast  caught,  they  liked ;  and  each  his  liking  chose ; 
And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star, 
Love's  harbinger,  appeared ;  then,  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invdke 
Hjrmen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked: 
With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 
Such  happy  interview,  and  feir  event 


Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowexii 
And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 
Of  Adam,  soon  indined  to  admit  delight, 
The  bent  of  nature;  which  he  thus  expressed. 

"  True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past; 
Those  were  of  hate  and  death,  or  pain  much  wc»w; 
Here  nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends." 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    "  Judge  not  what  is 
best 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet ; 
Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end. 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother;  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare; 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  spirit 
Taught  them;  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledged 

none. 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  beget , 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seemed 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  connsts 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  cloff  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustflil  appetance,  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye : 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  Qod, 
Shan  yield  up  aU  thdr  virtue,  aU  their  fiune 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  feir  atheists;  and  now  swim  in  joy, 
Ere  long  to  swim  at  large ;  and  laugh,  for  which 
The  worid  ere  long  a  worid  of  tears  must  weep." 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft. 
"  O  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Entered  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  faint ! 
But  stiU  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  wo 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin." 

"  From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins," 
Said  the  angel,  "  who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  received. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene. 

He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 
Part  wield  thdr  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  stee^ 
Single,  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged. 
Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood; 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  feir  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground ;  or  fleecy  flock, 
Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs,  over  the  plain, 
Their  booty;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  f^, 
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But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fraj; 

With  cruel  tonmainent  the  squadions  join; 

Where  cattle  paMnred  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensangvined  field, 

Deserted:  others  to  a  city  strong 

LAy  siege,  encamped;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine, 

Assaulting;  others  from  the  wall  defend 

With  dart,  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire, 

On  eadi  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  caU 

To  council,  in  the  city  gates :  anon 

Gray  headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix'd. 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard ;  but  soon 

In  factions  opposition ;  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrcmg, 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 

And  judgment  firom  above :  him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  had  sazed  with  violent  hands, 

Had  not  a  doud  descending  snatched  him  thenoe 

Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  swoid-law, 

Through  all  the  pfadn,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 

Lamentii^  turned  full  sad;  "  O!  what  are  these, 

Death's  ministers,  not  men  1  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men  and  multiply 

Ten  thousand  ibid  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother;  fi>r  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they,  bot  of  their  brethren ;  men  of  men  1 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heaven 

Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  losti" 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  "  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  sawest; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matdied,  who  of  them- 


Abhor  to  join ;  and,  by  impmdenee  mixed, 
Produce  prodigious  Mrths  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shafl  be  admired, 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  called ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  |ntdi 
Of  buman  glory ;  and  ibr  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods; 
Destiojers  rightlier  called,  and  plaguea  of  men. 
Thus  fiune  ^laU  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth ; 
And  what  most  merits  fiune  in  silence  hid. 
But  he,  the  seventh  firom  thee,  whom  thou  be- 

heldeet 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse^ 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  fbes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odBoos  truth,  that  Qod  would  oome 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints ;  him  the  most^High, 
Rapt  in  a  bahny  doud,  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'sL  receive,  to  walk  with  Ghtd 

L 


High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death;  to  show  thee  what  rewaid 
Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  punishment ; 
Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  soon  behold." 
He  looked,  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite 

changed; 
The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar ; 
AU  now  was  turned  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance. 
Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befell. 
Rape  or  adultery,  where  passing  fkir 
Allured  them ;  thenoe  from  cups  todvil  broils. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came. 
And  of  thekr  doings  great  dislike  declared. 
And  testified  against  their  ways ;  he  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies^  wheresomet. 
Triumphs  or  festivals ;  and  to  them  preached 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison  under  judgments  imminent : 
But  all  in  vain :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceased. 
Contending,  and  removed  his  tents  far  off; 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  vessd  of  huge  bulk, 
Measured  by  cuUt,   length,  and  breadth,  and 

height, 
Smeared  round  with  pitch,  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived,  and  of  provisions  laid  in  laige 
For  man  and  beast :  when  lo,  a  wonder  strange ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  smaU, 
Came  sevens,  and  pairs,  and  entered  in  as  taught 
Their  order:  last  the  sire  and  his  three  scms. 
With  their  four  wives;  and  Qod  made  fiust  the 

door. 
Meanwhile  the  southwind  rose,  and,  with  black 

wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  douds  together  drove 
From  under  Heaven ;  the  hills  to  their  supi^y 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist. 
Sent  up  amain ;  and  now  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a  dark  cdling  stood;  down  rushed  the  rain 
Impetuous,  and  oontinued  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  seen ;  the  floating  vessd  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tihing  o'er  the  waves;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhdmed,  and  them  with  all  thdr  ponp 
Deep  under  water  rolled ;  lea  covered  sea. 
Sea  without  shore;  and  in  thdr  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  reigned,  sea  monsters  whe^ed 
And  stabled;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late. 
All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  embarked. 
How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  oflipring,  end  so  sad. 
Depopulation !  thee  another  flood. 
Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood  thee  also  drowned. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons;  till,  gently  reared 
By  the  angd,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 
Though  comfortless;  as  when  a  father  ittoums 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once; 
And  scarce  to  the  angd  utteredst  thus  thy  pteiaU 
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«  O  yidofOB  fl]  fonseenl  better  had  I 
lited  ignorant  of  ftitare  (  eo  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only,  each  dajr't  lot 
Enough  to  bear;  those  now  that  were  diapenied 
The  burden  of  many  agea,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being, 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.    Let  no  man 


Henceforth  to  be  foretold  what  shall  befall 
Him  or  his  cbildren ;  evil  he  may  be  sure. 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent, 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  foel 
Ghievous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past, 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn :  those  few  escaped, 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume. 
Wandering  that  watery  desert :  I  had  hope. 
When  violence  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth, 
AH  would  have  then  gone  well ;  peace  would  have 

crown'd 
With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man } 
But  I  was  far  deceived ;  for  now  I  see 
Pieace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus  1  unfold,  celestial  guide. 
And  whether  here  the  race  of  man  will  end.** 
To  whom  thus  Michael.    "  Those  whom  last 
thou  saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void ; 
Who,  having  spilt  much  blood,  and  done  nraeh 

waste 
Subduing  nations,  and  achieved  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey; 
Shall  change  their  coune  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 

sloth, 
Surfeit,  and  lust ;  till  wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 
Ttie  conquered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war. 
Shall,  with  thdr  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 
And  iear  of  Qod ;  fVom  whom  their  piety  feigned 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid 
Against  invaders ;  therefore,  cooled  in  zeal. 
Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure, 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  thdr  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  the  earth  shall  bear 
More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  tried: 
So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  depraved ; 
Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  fidth  forgot ; 
One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 
In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good, 
Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  worid 
Offended ;  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn, 
Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe. 
And  full  of  peace;  denouncing  vrrath  to  come 
On  their  hnpenitence ;  and  shall  return 


Of  them  derived,  but  of  QaA  observed 
The  one  just  man  alive ;  by  his  command 
Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheld'st, 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 
No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 
And  sheltered  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 
Of  Heaven  set  open  on  the  earth  shall  pour 
Rain,  day  and  night ;  all  fountains  of  the  deep, 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds ;  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills :  then  shall  thk  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  moved 
Out  of  his  place,  pushed  by  the  homed  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoiled,  and  trees  adrifi, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf. 
And  there  take  root,  an  island  salt  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  seamews  dang : 
To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent  or  therein  dweD. 
And  now,  what  further  shall  ensue,  behoUL" 

He  looked,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood, 
Which  now  abated ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  northwind,  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decayed; 
And  the  clear  sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 
Gazed  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew. 
As  after  thirst ;  which  made  theb  flowing  shibik 
From  stancKnglake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  towards  the  deep,  who  now  had  stopt 
His  shiices,  as  the  Heaven  his  windows  shut 
The  ark  no  nH>re  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground 
Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fixed. 
And  now  the  tops  of  hills  as  rocks  appear: 
With  damour,  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreadng  sea  their  furious  tide. 
Forthwith  fVom  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove  sent  fSnrth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Ghreen  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light; 
The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacific  rign: 
Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  his  ark 
The  ancient  sbe  descends  vnth  all  bis  train; 
Then  with  upUfted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Gratefol  to  heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  doud,  and  in  the  ckmd  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  cdours  gay. 
Betokening  peace  firom  Gtod,  and  covenant  new. 
Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam,  erst  so  sad, 
Greatly  rejdced,  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth. 

"  O  thou,  who  future  things  canst  represeDt 
As  present,  heavenly  instructor !  I  revive 
At  this  Uu<  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  ltv«. 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  pvesefva 
Far  less  I  now  lament  vrith  one  whole  woiftd 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  njoice 
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For  ooe  man  found  ao  perfect  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  hb  anger  to  forget. 
But  say,  what  mean  those  coloured  streaks  in  Hea> 


ven 


Distended,  as  the  brow  of  Gk)d  appeased! 
Or  serve  they  as  a  flowery  verge,  to  bind 
The  fluid  skhts  of  that  same  watery  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth?" 
To  whom  the  aichangeL    **  Dexterously  thou 

aim'st; 
80  wilHngly  doth  God  remit  his  ire, 
Though  late  repenting,  him  of  man  depraved; 
Grieved  at  his  heart,  when  looking  dovni  he  saw 
The  whole  earth  filled  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Comipting  each  their  way;  yet,  those  removed, 
Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight 
That  he  relents  not  to  bk>t  out  mankind; 
And  makM  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 
Sorpaas  his  bounds;  nor  ram  to  drown  the  world, 
With  man  therein  or  beast;  but  when  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant:  day  and  night, 
Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hokl  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things 

new, 
Both  Heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall 

dwell 


BOOK  XII. 

THB  ARGUMENT. 
IHitngel  Mkhael  coDtioue^  from  the  flood,  to  relate  what 
i^meoeed;  then  in  the  mentkn  of  Abraham,  comee  by  de* 
fMitoezplain,  who  that  seed  of  the  woman  shall  be,  which 
^*ii  pnroieBd  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fall;  his  incarnstioo, 
it»ih^  rmurecUoQ,  and  ascension;  the  ataieof  the  church  till 
^  aecond  coming.  Adam,  gently  saiiofied  and  recoinlbrted 
^  then  relationB  and  promtoea,  deacendi  the  hill  with  Michael; 
Mrakem  Eve,  who  all  this  while  had  riept,  but  with  gentle 
^laa comtwad  CO  qoieuw  of  mind  andaubmisilnn  Ml- 
dad  in  either  hand  leads  them  oat  of  Paiadiss,  the  fiery 
**o(d  waving  behind  them,  and  the  cherubim  laJdng  their 
■MioQB  10  guard  the  place. 


As  one,  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon. 
Though  bent  on  speed;  so  here  the  archangel 

paused 
Betwixt  the  worid  destroyed  and  world  restored. 
If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose; 
Then,  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes. 
**  Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end; 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see;  but  1  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail;  objects  divine 
Most  needs  impair  and  weary  htmian  sense ; 
Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate; 
Thou  therefore  give  due  audience  and  attend. 


This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace; 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and  from  the  herb  or  flock| 
Ofl  sacrifidng  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 
With  large  wine  ofierings  poured,  and  sacred  feast, 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joys  unblamed ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule;  till  one  shall  rise 
Of  proud  ambitious  heart;  who  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  hiw  of  nature  from  the  earth ; 
Hunting  (and  men,  not  bei^,  shall  be  his  game} 
With  war  and  hostile  snares  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous: 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 
Before  the  Lord;  as,  in  despite  of  Heaven, 
Or  firom  Heaven  claiming  second  sovereignty; 
And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name, 
Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse. 
He  with  a  crew  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 
Marching  firom  Eden,  towards  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  groimd,  the  mouth  of  hell : 
Of  brick,  and  of  that  stufi*  they  cast  to  build 
A  dty  and  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  Heaven, 
And  get  themselves  a  name;  lest,  far  dispersed 
In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost; 
Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 
But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  xisit  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon, 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  Heaven's  towers,  and  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Gtuite  out  their  native  language;  and,  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown : 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mock'd  they  storm:   great  laughter  was  \u 

Heaven, 
And  looking  down,  to  see  the  hubbub  strange 
And  hear  the  din :  thus  was  the  biulding  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  confusion  named." 
Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased. 
'*  O  execrable  son!  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 
Authority  usurped,  from  GKxl  not  given: 
He  gave  Us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 
Dominion  absolute;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation;  but  man  over  men 
He  mode  not  lord;  such  title  to  himself 
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Retenring  bmnan  left  from  human  fnt. 
But  thb  usurper  his  encroachineiit  proud 
Stays  not  on  man:  to  Grod  his  tower  intends 
Siege  and  defiance:  wretched  man !  what  food 
Will  be  convey  up  thither  to  sustain 
Himself  and  his  rash  army,  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  fiunish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread  1" 
To  whom  thus  Michael     "*  Justly  thou  ab- 
horr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty :  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinned,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being: 
Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed, 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free.     Therefore,  since  he  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  Grod,  in  judgment  just, 
Subjects  him  frtMU  without  to  violent  lords ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 
His  outward  freedom :  tyranny  must  be ; 
Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annexed. 
Deprives  tbem  of  their  outward  Uberty, 
Their  inward  lost:  witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse. 
Servant  qfaervanU^  on  his  vicious  race. 
Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  Grod  at  Ust, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw  * 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  eyes;  resolving  from  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 
A  nation  from  one  fidthful  man  to  spring: 
Him  on  thii  side  Euphrates  yet  residing. 
Bred  up  in  idol- worship ;  O,  that  men 
(Canst  thou  believe  1)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 
While  yet  the  patriarch  lived  who  'scaped  the 

flood, 
As  to  forsake  the  living  Gk)d,  and  fall 
To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 
For  gods  1  yet  him  God  the  most  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  from  hb  father's  house. 
His  kindred,  and  false  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  show  him,  and  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 
His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed 
AU  nations  shall  be  blest:  hq  straight  obeys, 
Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes: 


I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 
Ur  of  ChaldiBa,  passing  now  the  ford 
To  Haran;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude , 
Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 
With  Gk)d,  who  called  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 
Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents 
Pitched  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 
Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land,      % 
From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  sooth ; 
(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  un- 
named;) 
From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea; 
Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea;  each  place  behold 
In  prospect,  as  I  point  them;  on  the  shore 
Mount  Carmel;  here  the  double  founted  stream 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward;  but  his  sons 
Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  k>ng  ridge  of  hills. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed :  by  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  revealed.    This  patriarch  blest 
Whom  faithf\il  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 
A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grandchild  leaves, 
Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown; 
The  grandchild,  with  twelve  sons  increased,  de> 

parts 
From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  called 
Elgypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 
See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son 
In  time  of  dearth ;  a  son,  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 
Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  raoe 
Growing  into  a  nation ;  and  now  grown, 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  iimiate  guests 
Too  numerous ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  than 

slaves 
Inhospitably,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 
Till  by  two  brethren  (these  two  brethren  caDed 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  Qod  to  claim 
His  people  from  inthralment,  they  return 
With  glory  and  spoil,  back  to  their  promised  land. 
But  first  the  lawless  tjrrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  Gh)d,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  compelled  by  signs  and  judgments  dire; 
To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  turned ; 
Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 
His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die; 
Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss, 
And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mixed  with  hail, 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  th'  Egyptian  sky, 
And  wheel  on  th'  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls: 
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What  it  devoiin  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain, 
A  darkaome  cloud  of  locnsts  swarming  down 
Miut  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green; 
Darknefli  must  ofrershadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days; 
Lait,  with  onft  midnight  stroke,  all  the  first-bom 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.    Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  liveF-dragon  tamed,  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojoamen  depart,  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  heart;  but  still  as  ice 
More  hardened  after  thaw ;  till,  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismissed,  the  sea 
Swalbws  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls ; 
Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Dinded,  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore: 
Such  wondrous  power  Gh>d  to  his  saint  will  lend, 
Though  present  in  his  angd ;  who  shall  go 
Bsfixe  them  in  a  doud,  and  pillar  of  fire ; 
By  day  a  doad,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire ; 
To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 
Behind  them,  while  th'  obdurate  king  pursues : 
An  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defisuds  between  till  morning  watch; 
Then  through  the  fieiy  pillar  and  the  cloud 
God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  craze  their  chariot  wheels:  when  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea;  the  s^  his  rod  obeys; 
On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way; 
Lest,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarmed, 
War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 
Return  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 
Inglorious  life  with  servitude ;  for  life 
To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 
Untrained  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 
This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 
In  the  wide  wilderness ;  there  they  shidl  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose 
Thfo*  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordained: 
God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 
Shan  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet's  sound, 
Ordain  them  laws;  part,  such  as  appertain 
To  dvil  justice;  part,  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice ;  informing  them,  by  types 
And  shadows,  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliveranoe.    But  the  voice  of  €h>d 
To  movtal  ear  is  dreadful :  they  beseech 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 
And  terror  cease ;  he  grants  what  they  besought, 
Initructed  that  to  Gh)d  is  no  access 
Without  mediator,  whose  high  office  now 
Moses  in  figure  beans ;  to  introduce 
One  gieater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  f<«etell, 

&2 


And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.    Thus,  laws  and  ritet 

Established,  such  delight  hath  Qod  in  men 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle. 

The  holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell: 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold,  therein 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 

The  records  of  his  covenant;  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold,  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  cherubim;  before  him  bum 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 

The  heavenly  fires;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night. 

Save  when  they  journey,  and  at  length  they  come, 

Conducted  by  his  angel,  to  the  land 

Promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed:  the  rest 

Were  long  to  tell ;  how  many  battles  fought; 

How  many  kings  destroyed,  and  kingdoms  won; 

Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  stiU 

A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 

Man's  voice  commanding, '  Son,  in  Gibeon  stand, 

And  thou  mobn  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 

Till  Israel  overcome!'  so  call  the  third 

From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac;  and  from  him 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win." 

Here  Adam  interposed.   "  O  sent  from  Heaven, 
Elnlightener  of  my  dariuess,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  revealed ;  those  chiefly  which  concern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed:  now  first  I  find 
Mines  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much 

eased, 
Erewhile  perplexed  with  thoughts  what  would 

become 
Of  me  and  all  mankind ;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest; 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  Qod  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given; 
So  many  laws  argues  so  many  sins 
Among  them ;  how  can  Qod  with  such  reads  1** 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    "  Doubt  not  but  that 
sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot; 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 
Sin  against  law  to  ^ht :  that  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  exfaatbus  weak, 
The  bk>od  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man* 
Just  for  unjust;  that  in  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  ^y  may  find 
Justification  towards  CKkI,  and  peace 
Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 
Cannot  i^ppease,  nor  man  the  mental  part 
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Perfiirm ;  and,  not  perfonning,  can  not  live. 

So  law  appears  imperfect;  and  but  given 

With  purpoee  to  resign  them  in  full  time, 

Up  to  a  better  covenant;  disciplined 

From  shadowytj^pes  to  truth;  from  flesh  to  spirit; 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  firee 

Acceptance  of  large  grace;  from  servile  fear 

To  filial ;  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  €h>d 

Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 

But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call, 

His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quel 

The  adversary  serpent,  and  bring  back 

Through  the  world's  wilderness  long  wandered 

man 
Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest 
Meanwhile  they,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper;  but  when  sins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace, 
Provoking  Qod  to  raise  them  enemies ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 
By  judges  first,  then  under  kings :  of  whom 
The  second,  both  for  piety  renowned 
And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 
Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  shall  endure;  the  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 
A  Son,  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold, 
Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 
All  nations;  and  to  kings  feretdd,  of  kings 
The  last;  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end. 
But  first,  a  long  succession  must  ensue; 
And  his  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  femed, 
The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 
Wandering  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 
Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  registered 
Part  good,  part  bad;  of  bad  the  longer  scroll; 
Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 
Heaped  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 
Gk>d,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land. 
Their  city,  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 
To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 
Left  in  confusion;  Babylon  thence  called. 
There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 
The  space  of  seventy  years;  then  brings  them 

back, 
Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stabhshed  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 
Returned  firom  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 
Their  lords,  whom  God  disposed,  the  house  of  God 
They  first  re-edify,  and  for  a  while 
In  mean  estate  live  moderate;  till,  grown 
In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow; 
But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springSi 
Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 
Endeavour  peace:  their  strife  pollution  brings 


Upon  the  temple  itself;  at  last  they 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons; 
Then  lose  it  to  astranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  king  Messiah  might  be  bom 
Barred  of  his  right;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star, 
Unseen  before  in  Heaven,  proclaims  him  oooM 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gokl : 
His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night; 
They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadroned  angels  heu  his  carol  sung. 
A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  power  of  the  Most  High:  he  shall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 
With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the 
heavens." 
He  ceased,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dewed  in  teaxsy 
Without  the  vent  of  words ;  which  these  he  breath- 
ed. 
"  O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope!  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  seaich'd  in 

vain, 
Why  our  great  Elxpectation  should  be  called 
The  seed  of  woman :  viigin  mother,  hall ! 
High  in  the  bve  of  Heaven ;  yet  ficom  my  loiiM 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Soa 
Of  God  most  High:  so  God  with  man  unites! 
Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
E^xpect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's 
heel." 
To  whom  thus  Michael    "  Dream  not  of  their 
fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel:  nor  therefere  jmns  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Grodhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy ;  nor  so  is  overcome 
Satan,  whose  fall  from  Heaven,  a  deadlier  braiae^ 
Disabled,  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound : 
Which  he,  who  comes  thy  SaviouTi  shall  recurs, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed :  nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  Qod  imposed 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  sufilering  death, 
The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due ; 
And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow 
So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall  fulfil 
Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  love 
Alone  fulfil  the  law ;  thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death; 
Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  betieve 
In  his  redemptbn ;  and  that  his  obedience, 
Imputed,  becomes  theirs  by  faith,  his  merits 
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To  save  Umoi,  iK>t  their  own,  tliough  legal,  works. 
Fbr  thti  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed, 
Sieied  on  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  con- 
demned 
A  diameful  and  accursed,  nailed  to  the  croa 
By  his  own  nation ;  slain  for  bringing  life ; 
But  to  the  croes  he  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  Uw  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  lU  mankind,  with  him  there  crucified, 
Nerer  to  hurt  them  mote  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  his  satisfoction ;  so  he  dies. 
But  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp ;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Retom,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  tight 
Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  firom  death  redeems. 
His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  &tth  not  void  of  works :  this  godlike  act 
Annols  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should'st  have 

died. 
In  m  for  ever  lost  firom  life;  this  act 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength, 
Defeating  sin  and  death,  his  two  main  arms. 
And  fix  for  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel, 
Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems ;  a  death,  like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  inomortal  life. 
Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  to  appear 
Tohis  disci{deB,  nien  who  in  his  life 
Still  foDowed  him;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learned 
And  his  salvation ;  them  who  shall  betieve 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  firom  guilt  of  sin  to  life 
Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befall, 
F(ff  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeeoier  died, 
AQ  nations  they  shaU  teach ;  for,  firom  that  day, 
Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvataon  shall  be  preached,  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham's  faith,  wherever  through  the  world; 
So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest 
Then  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  he  shall  ascend, 
With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 
O^ner  his  foes  and  tl^ne ;  there  shall  surprise 
The  serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 
Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave ; 
Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 
His  seat  at  Gh>d's  right-hand,  exalted  high 
Above  all  names  in  Heaven;   and  thence  shall 

come. 
When  thb  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 
With  gfory  and  power  to  judge  both  quidk  and 

dead; 
To  judge  the  unfoithfiil  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  foithAil,  and  receive  them  into  bliss, 
Whrethnr  in  Heaven  or  earth;  for  then  the  earth 


Shall  all  be  Paradise,  for  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days." 

So  spake  the  archangel  Michael ;  then  paused, 
As  at  the  world's  great  period :  and  our  sire, 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  replied. 

"  O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce. 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  fir»t  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness!    Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  mors  good  thereof  shall 

spring. 
To  God  more  glory,  more  good  will  to  men. 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 
But  say,  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  Heaven 
Must  reaacend,  what  will  betide  the  few 
His  faithful,  left  among  the  unfaithfiil  herd, 
The  enemies  of  truth  1  who  then  shall  guide 
His  people,  who  defend  1  will  they  not  deal 
Worse  with  his  followers  than  with  him  they 

dealt  r 
^*  Be  sure  they  will,"  said  the  angel ;  "  but  firom 

Heaven 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send. 
The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  spirit  within  them ;  and  the  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall 

write. 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth ;  and  also  arm 
With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resbt 
Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts ; 
What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afiraid, 
Though  to  the  death ;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolaticus  recompensed. 
And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors :  for  the  Spirit, 
Poured  first  on  his  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 
Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  enduA 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles. 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them.    Thus  they  win 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  firom  Heaven :  at 

length 
Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run. 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 
They  die;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  truth 
With  superstitbns  and  traditions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  namai^ 
Places,  and  titles  and  with  these  to  join 
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Secular  power ;  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  spirit  of  God,  promised  idike  and  given 

To  all  believers ;  and,  from  that  pretence, 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 

On  every  conscience  *,  laws  which  none  shall  find 

Left  them  enrolled,  or  what  the  Spirit  within 

Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.    What  will  they  then 

But  force  the  spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind 

His  consort  liberty  1  what,  but  unbuild 

His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand 

Their  own  faith,  not  another's!  for,  on  earth, 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 

Infallible  1  yet  many  will  presume  : 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part. 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfied  \  truth  shall  retire 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of  faith 

Rarely  be  found :  so  shall  the  world  go  on, 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign ; 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning,  till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just. 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 

Of  lum  so  lately  pr<»nised  to  thy  aid, 

The  woman's  seed ;  obscurely  then  foretokl, 

Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord ; 

Last,  in  the  clouds,  from  Heaven  to  be  revealed 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world ;  then  raise 

From  the  confiagrant  mass,  puiged  and  refined, 

"New  Heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date. 

Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love; 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss.'' 

He  ended ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied. 
"  How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  Seer  blest, 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stands  fixed !  beyond  is  all  abyss. 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart; 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire. 
Hraeeforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best. 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  G^ ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence ;  ever  to  observe 
His  providence ;  and  oa  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful  over  aU  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemed 

weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek :  that  sufiering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 
And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life; 
Taoj^  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest" 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied. 


"  This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 

Of  wisdom;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stan 

Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powen^ 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 

Or  works  of  Grod  in  Heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 

And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoyedst, 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable ;  add  faith. 

Add  virtue,  patbnoe,  temperance ;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  called  charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shall  possess 

A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  to 

Of  speculation;  for  the  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence;  and  see!  the  goard% 

By  me  encamped  on  ycMider  hill,  expect 

Their  motion ;  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword. 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round : 

We  may  no  longer  stay:  go,  waken  Eve ; 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calmed 

Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 

To  meek  submissbn ;  thou,  at  season  fit, 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heazd, 

Chiefly  what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know, 

The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come 

(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind : 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  days. 

Both  in  one  fSuth  unanimous,  though  sad. 

With  cause,  for  evils  past,  yet  much  moie  dieexed 

With  meditation  on  the  happy  end." 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill ; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before;  but  found  her  waked; 
And  thus  with  wc^ds  not  sad  she  him  received. 

"  Whence  thou  letum'st,  and  whith^  went'st,  I 
know; 
For  GkNl  IB  also  in  sleep;  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitbus,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distiesc 
Wearied  I  fell  asle^:  but  now  led  on; 
In  me  is  no  delay;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here;  without  thee  hero  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  henoe. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure 
I  cany  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  fevour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed. 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore." 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answered  not;  for  now  too  nigh 
The  arehangel  stood;  and  from  the  other  hiU 
To  their  fixed  statbn,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
GUding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  roarish  glides, 
And  gather's  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced 
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The  brandiahed  sword  of  God  heSom  them  bbxed, 
Fierce  tm  a  comet;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  y^MMir  as  the  Lybian  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Oar  fingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise^  so  late  their  happy  seat, 


Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them 

soon; 
The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps,  and 

slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Tht  ni^ett  prpposed.    Inrocatkm  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— 
TliB  poem  opens  with  John  baptizing  at  tlie  rirer  Jordan. 
JeMB  aming  iheie  is  baptised;  and  ia  attested,  bytbedeacent 
of  the  Holy  Ohoal,  and  by  a  roioe  from  Heaven,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.    Satan,  who  ia  preaent,  upon  iliia  immediatdy 
tim  op  into  theregioosof  the  air:  wtiere,  •umm<ming  hia  in- 
fcfxal  ooancil,  he  acquaints  them  with  his  apprehenaionB  that 
Jem  w  that  aeed  oi  the  woman,  destined  to  deatn^  all  their 
poirer;  and  poima  oat  to  them  the  immediate  neoeiBity  of 
blinking  the  matter  to  proo(;  and  of  attempting,  by  soans  and 
ftud,  to  coonteract  and  deleat  tlie  person,  from  whom  they 
Ikavt  BO  much  to  dread.    This  office  he  oflera  himself  to  tm- 
dcnalce;  and  bis  oOer  beii^  accepted,  seta  out  on  his  enter. 
prisB.— In  the  mean  time  God,  in  the  assembly  of  holy  angels, 
dedires  that  be  has  given  up  his  Son  to  be  tempted  1:7  Satan ; 
bat  foeteUs  that  the  tempter  shall  be  completely  defeated  by 
bim:~iipon  which  the  angels  sing  a  hymn  of  triumph. 
JtMM  ii  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wiidemeei^  while  he  la 
mediiating  on  the  commencement  of  his  great  office  of  Sa- 
viour of  Manlrind     Pursuing  his  meditations,  lie  narrates^  In 
a  nCloqoy,  what  dirine  and  philanthrc^c  impulses  he  had 
kk  from  hia  early  youth,  and  how  his  mother  Mary,  on  per> 
oeifrog  these  dsvpositioos  in  him^  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  circomstancea  of  his  birth,  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
as  leai  a  peisoo  than  tiie  Soa  of  God ;  to  which  he  adds  what 
bisown  inqulriea  and  reflections  had  supplied  in  confirmation 
if  Uu9  great  truth,  and  partkularty  dwells  on  the  recent  at* 
hMatVn  of  it  at  the  river  Jordan.    Our  Lord  peases  forty 
liTii  bating  in  the  wildemea;  where  the  wild  beasts  become 
miid  and  harmleaa  in  his  presence.  Satan  now  appears  under 
dtt  farm  of  an  old  peasam;  and  eiMera  into  discourae  with 
<nr  Lofd,  woodering  what  could  have  brought  him  akme  into 
•odangeroua  a  place,  and  at  the  nme  time  professing  to  re- 
cogoise  him  ibr  the  persoo  lately  acknowledged  by  John,  at 
tberiver  Jordan,  tobetheSonofGod.    Jesus  briefly  replies. 
Sttui  p^ns  with  a  description  of  the  difficulty  of  suppcnting 
lifa  in  the  wDdemess;  and  entraata  Jesus,  if  he  be  really  the 
Boo  of  God,  to  manifeat  his  divine  power,  by  changing  some 
oftbe  stones  Into  bread.    Jeeunieproveshimandattheaame 
time  leUs  liim  that  he  knowa  who  be  is.    Satan  instantly 
avowi  hlmael^  and  offisrs  an  artful  apology  for  himself  and 
hk  conduct    Our  blessed  Lord  severely  reprimands  him,  and 
rtftum  every  pan  of  his  justiftcatton.    Satan,  with  much 
KnMance  of  humility,  Mill  endeavours  to  justify  himsd^  and, 
pnfeaiDg  hia  admlnukm  of  Jesus  and  his  regard  for  virtue, 
nquests  to  be  permitted  at  a  future  lime  to  bear  more  of  his 
onrenaikn ;  but  is  answered,  that  Uiis  must  be  as  he  ihall 
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find  permisiion  from  above.    Satan  then  disappears,  and  the 
book  ekws  with  a  abon  tfescriptioo  of  night  coming  on  in  the 


I,  WHO  erewhile  the  happy  garden  sung 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind. 
By  one  roan's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foiled 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed. 
And  Eden  nosed  in  the  waste  wilderness. 

Thou  Spirit,  who  led'st  the  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field, 
Against  the  s^nritual  ^^   and  brought*st  him 

thence 
By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire, 
As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song,  else  mute; 
And  bear  through  hdght  or  depth  of  natuxe'i 

bounds. 
With  prosperous  wing  foil  summed,  to  tell  of  deedi 
Above  heroic,  though  in  secret  done. 
And  unreconled  left  through  many  an  age; 
Worthy  to  have  not  remained  so  long  unsimg. 
Now  had  the  great  Prodaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptized :  to  his  great  baptism  flocked 
With  awe  the  regions  round,  and  with  them  canM 
From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deemed 
To  the  flood  Jordan ;  came,  as  then  obscure, 
Unmarked,  unknown ;  but  him  the  Baptist  sooQ 
Descried,  divinely  warned,  and  witness  bore 
As  to  his  worthier,  and  would  have  resigned 
To  him  his  heavenly  oflke ;  nor  was  bng 
His  witness  unconfirmed :  on  him  baptized 
Heaven  opened,  and  in  likeness  of  a  dove 
The  Spirit  descended,  while  the  Father's  voice 
From  Heaven  pronounced  him  his  beloved  Soil 
That  heard  the  Adversary,  who,  roving  still 
About  the  world,  at  that  assembly  fitmed 
Would  not  be  Ust,  and,  with  the  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunderitruck,  the  exalted  Man,  to  whom 
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Such  high  atteil  was  giv«ii,  a  while  surveyed 
With  wonder ;  then,  with  envy  fraught  and  rage, 
Flies  to  his  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 
Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tenfold  invdved, 
A  gloomy  consistory;  and  them  amidst, 
With  looks  aghast  and  sad,  he  thus  bespake. 

"  O  ancient  Powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world, 
(For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air. 
This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  hell, 
Our  hated  habitation,)  well  ye  know 
How  many  ages,  as  the  years  of  men, 
This  universe  we  have  possessed,  and  ruled. 
In  manner  at  our  will,  the  affairs  of  earth, 
Since  Adam  and  his  facile  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me ;  though  since 
With  dread  attending,  when  that  fatal  wound 
Shall  be  inflicted  by  the  seed  of  Eve 
Upon  my  head;  long  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
Delay,  for  longest  time  to  him  is  short; 
And  now,  too  soon  for  us,  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compassed,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-threatened  wound, 
(At  least  if  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being. 
In  this  fair  empire  won  of  earth  and  air,) 
Fat  this  ill  news  I  bring,  the  woman's  Seed, 
Destined  to  this,  is  late  of  woman  bom. 
His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause ; 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  display- 
ing 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear. 
Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 
His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger,  who  all 
Invites,  and  in  the  consecrated  stream 
Pretends  to  wash  off  sin,  and  fit  them,  so 
Purified,  to  receive  him  pure,  or  rather 
To  do  him  honour  as  their  king:  all  come. 
And  he  himself  among  them  was  baptized; 
Kot  thence  to  be  more  pure,  but  to  receive 
The  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  who  he  is 
Thenceforth  the  nations  may  not  doubt;  I  saw 
The  prophet  do  him  reverence;  on  him,  rising 
Out  of  the  water.  Heaven  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors;  thence  on  hu  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend,  whate'er  it  meant. 
And  out  of  Heaven  the  sovereign  voice  I  heard, 
*  This  is  my  son  beloved,  in  him  am  pleased' 
His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven: 
And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  his  Soni 
His  first-begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt, 
When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep: 
Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory  shine. 
Ve  see  oar  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 


Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate, 
But  must  with  something  sudden  be  opposed, 
(Not  force,  but  well  couched  fraud,  well  woven 

snares,) 
Ere  in  the  head  of  nations  he  appear, 
Their  king,  their  leader,  and  supreme  on  earth. 
I,  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook 
The  dismal  expediUon  to  find  out 
And  ruin  Adam,  and  the  exploit  performed 
Successfully;  a  calmer  voyage  now 
Will  wail  me ;  and  the  way,  found  prosperous  once, 
Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success." 

He  ended,  and  his  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew, 
Distracted  and  surprised  with  deep  dismay 
At  these  sad  tidings;  but  no  time  was  then 
For  long  indulgence  to  their  fears  or  grief: 
Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him  their  great  dictator,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thrived 
In  Adam's  overthrow,  and  led  their  march 
From  hell's  deep  vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light, 
Regents,  and  potentates,  and  kings,  yea  gods, 
Of  many  a  pleasant  realm  and  province  wide. 
So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles. 
Where  he  might  likeliest  find  this  new-declared, 
This  man  of  men,  attested  Son  of  God, 
Temptation  and  all  guile  on  him  to  try; 
So  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected  raised 
To  end  his  reign  on  eurth,  so  long  enjoyed: 
But,  contrary,  unweeting  he  fulfilled 
The  purposed  council,  preordained  and  fixed. 
Of  the  Most  High;  who,  in  full  frequence  bright 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake. 

"  Gubriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  behold, 
Thou  and  all  angels  conversant  on  earth 
With  man  or  men's  affairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure 
In  Ghdilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  called  the  Son  of  God; 
Then  told'st  her,  doubting  how  these  things  ooold 

be 
To  her  a  virgin,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  H'ghfut 
O'ershadow  her:  this  man,  bom  and  now  u^ 

grown. 
To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose ' 
To  Satan :  let  him  tempt,  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  subtlety,  because  he  boasts 
And  vaunts  of  his  great  cunning  to  the  thxtrng 
Of  his  apostacy:  he  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  failed  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent 
He  now  shall  know  I  can  produce  a  mni^ 
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Of  ftoiale  Med,  fitf  abler  to  nAtt 

AJ!  hk  ■olicUations,  and  at  length 

AD  hb  rwA  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell, 

Winning  by  conqneat,  what  the  fint  man  kwt 

Bj  bShcy  mrpriaed.    But  fint  I  mean 

To  exercise  him  in  the  wiklemeie ; 

There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  mdimenta 

Of  his  great  war&re,  ere  I  send  him  forth 

To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  Ibea, 

Bj  humiliation  and  strong  sufierance: 

ffii  weakneas  shall  overcome  Satanic  strength, 

And  all  the  world,  and  mass  of  sinful  fiesh, 

That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powera, 

They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  diseem 

Fnm  what  consummate  virtue  I  have  chose 

TUi  perfect  man,  by  merit  called  my  son, 

To  saro  sahratioc*  for  the  sons  of  men." 

So  spake  th'  eternal  Father,  and  all  Heaven 
Ailmmng  iiood  apace,  then  into  hjnoms 
Bvnt  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  moved, 
Ciicfing  the  throne  and  singing,  while  the  hand 
Song  with  the  voice,  and  this  the  argument: 

**  Victory  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  dud,  not  of  arms 
But  to  vanqiDBh  by  wisdom  hellish  wilesl 
The  Father  knows  the  Son;  therefore  secure 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untried, 
Against  whatever  may  tratipt,  whatever  seduce, 
Attue,  or  terrify,  or  undermine. 
Be  frustrate,  all  ye  stratagems  of  heU, 
And,  devilish  machinations,  come  to  nought  1" 

So  they  in  Heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  timed: 
Meanwhile  tike  Son  of  God,  who  yet  some  days 
Lodged  in  Bethabara,  where  J<^n  baptiied, 
Mosbug,  and  ranch  revolving  in  his  breast 
How  beat  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  fint 
PaUirii  hh  godlike  office,  now  mature, 
One  day  forth  walked  alone,  the  spirit  leading 
And  his  deep  thoughts,  the  better  to  converse 
I^Hth  solitude,  till,  iar  firam  track  of  men, 
Thought  following  thought,  and  step  by  step  led  <m. 
He  entered  now  the  bordering  desert  wild, 
Aid,  with  dark  shades  and  rooks  environed  round, 
His  holy  meditstions  thus  pursued. 

"  0,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughte  alonee 
Awakened  in  me  swarm,  wlule  I  consider 
What  from  vrithin  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  firom  without  comes  often  to  my  ears, 
m  ioTtbg  with  my  present  state  compared! 
When  I  was  yet  adiild,  no  dnldish  play 
To  me  was  pleaaing;  all  my  mind  wasset 
Soioos  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good;  myself  I  thought 
Bon  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth, 
An  righteous  things:  therefore,  above  my  yeexs, 
The  Uwof  GK>d  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 
Made  it  my  wbofe  defight,  and  in  it  gttm 
I^Mieh  perfoctiMi,  thal,ere  yet  my  ago 


Had  measured  twice  six  years,  at  our  great  feast 
I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own: 
And  was  admired  by  all:  yet  this  not  all 
To  which  my  spirit  aspired;  victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  my  heart,  heroic  acte;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  firom  the  Roman  yoke; 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power, 
Till  truth  were  fireed,  and  equity  restored ; 
Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first  - 
By  vrinning  words  to  conquer  vrilling  hearte ; 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  foaij 
At  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  sool. 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unware 
Misled;  the  stubborn  only  to  subdue. 
These  growing  thoughto  my  mother  soon  per- 
ceiving. 
By  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoiced, 
And  said  tome  apart;  *  High  are  thy  thoughts, 
O  Son,  but  nourish  them,  and  let  them  soar 
To  what  height  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 
Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high ; 
By  matohless  deeds  express  thy  matehless  Sire, 
For  know,  thou  art  no  son  of  mortal  man; 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage. 
Thy  father  is  the  eternal  King  who  rules 
An  heaven  and  earth,  angels,  and  sons  of  men; 
A  messenger  from  Qod  fbretdd  thy  birth 
Conceived  in  me  a  virgin;  he  foretold 
Thou  should'st  be   great,  and  sit  on  David's 

throne, 
And  of  thy  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end. 
At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  choir 
Of  angels,  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom, 
Where  they  might  see  him,  and  to  thee  they 


came. 


Directed  to  the  manger  where  thou  hiyest. 
For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room: 
A  star  not  seen  before,  in  Heaven  appearing, 
Guided  the  vrise  men  thither  from  the  east. 
To  honour  thee  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold : 
By  whose  bright  course  led  on  they  found  the 

place. 
Affirming  it  thy  star,  new  graven  in  heaven, 
By  which  they  knew  the  king  of  Israel  bom. 
Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  warned 
By  vision,  found  thee  in  the  temple,  and  spake^ 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest, 
Like  things  of  thee  to  all  that  present  stood.' — 
This  having  heard,  straight  I  again  revolved 
The  hiw  and  propheto,  searching  what  was  writ 
Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes 
Known  partly,  and  soon  found,  of  whom  thsjy 

spake 
I  am;  this  chiefly,  that  my  way  must  lie 
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Through  many  a  hard  assay,  eren  to  the  death, 
Ere  I  the  promised  kingdom  can  attain, 
Or  work  redemption  formankind,  whose  sins 
Full  weight  must  be  transferred  upon  my  head. 
Yet,  neither  thus  disheartened  or  dismayed, 
The  time  prefixed  I  waited;  when  behold 
The  Baptist,  (of  whose  birth  I  oft  had  heard, 
Not  knew  by  sight,)  now  come,  who  was  to  come 
Before  Messiah,  and  his  way  prepare! 
I,  as  all  others  to  his  baptism  came, 
Which  I  believed  was  from  above;  but  he 
Straight  knew  me,  and  with  loudest  vcdce  pro- 
claimed 
Me  him  (for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven,) 
Me  him,  whose  harbinger  he  was;  and  first 
Refused  on  me  his  baptism  to  confer. 
As  much  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won: 
But  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heaven  opened  her  eternal  doors,  firom  whence 
The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove; 
And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  Father's  voice. 
Audibly  heard  from  Heaven,  pronounced  me  his, 
Me  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  alone 
He  was  well  pleased ;  by  which  1  knew  the  time 
Now  Aill,  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes, 
The  authority  which  I  derived  from  Heaven. 
And  now  by  some  strong  motion  I  am  led 
Into  this  wilderness,  to  what  intent 
I  learn  not  yet;  perhaps  I  need  not  know, 
For  what  concerns  my  knowledge  God  reveals." 

So  spake  our  Morning  Star,  then  in  his  rise, 
And  looking  round  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pathless  desert,  dusk  vnth  horrid  shades; 
The  way  he  came  not  having  marked,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod : 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodged  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society. 
Full  forty  days  he  passed,  whether  on  bill 
Sometimes,  anon  in  shady  vale,  each  night 
Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak. 
Or  cedar,  to  defend  him  frx>m  the  dew, 
Or  harboured  in  one  cave,  is  not  revealed ; 
^or  tasted  human  food,  nor  hunger  felt. 
Till  those  days  ended ;  hungered  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts :  they  at  this  nght  grew  mUd, 
Nor  sleeping  him  nor  waking  harmed ;  his  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled,  and  noxious  worm. 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof. 
But  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
FoDowing,  as  seemed,  the  quest  of  some  stray 

ewe, 
Or  withered  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day,  when  winds  blow  keen. 
To  warm  him  wet  returned  from  field  at  eve. 
He  saw  approach,  who  first  with  curious  eye 
Pemaed  him,  then  with  words  thus  uttered  spake. 


"  Sir,  what  ill  chance  hath  brongfat  thee  to  tfaii 
place 
So  fiir  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan  1  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  returned,  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcass,  pined  with  hunger  and  with  drought 
I  ask  the  rather,  and  the  more  admire. 
For  that  to  me  thou  seem'st  the  man,  whom  late 
Our  new  baptizing  Prophet  at  the  ford 
Of  Jordan  honoured  so,  and  called  thee  Son 
Of  G}od :  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes 
Who  dwell  in  this  wild,  constrained  by  want,  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh,  (nighest  is  fiur,) 
Where  aught  we  hear,  an^  curious 'are  to  hear 
What  happens  new ;  fame  also  finds  us  out.** 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God.    **  Who  brought  me 
hither, 
Will  bring  me  hence ;  no  other  guide  I  aedL" 

"  By  miracle  he  may,"  replied  the  swain, 
"  What  other  way  I  see  not ;  for  we  here 
Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  inured 
More  than  the  camel,  and  to  drink  go  far, 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardship  bom : 
But,  if  thou  he  the  son  of  Gh>d,  oonmund 
That  out  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread, 
So  shalt  thou  save  thyself,  vand  us  relieve. 
With  food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste." 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  of  Grod  rep&ed. 
"  Thinkest  thou  such  force  in  bread  1   Is  it  not 

written, 
(For  I  discern  thee  other  than  thou  seemeat,) 
Man  Kves  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  woid 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  GM,  who  fed 
Our  fathers  here  with  manual  in  the  mount 
Moses  was  forty  dajrs,  not  eat,  nor  drank ; 
And  forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
Wandered  tbis  barren  waste ;  the  same  I  now: 
Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me  distrust, 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  I  know  who  thoo  aitt" 

Whom  thus  answered  the  arch  fiend,  now  un- 
disguised. 
"'Tis  true,  I  am  that  Spirit  unfortunate. 
Who,  leagued  with  millions  more  in  rash  revolt, 
Kept  not  my  happy  station,  but  was  driven 
With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep, 
Yet  to  that  hideous  place  not  so  confined 
By  rigour  unoonniving,  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  liberty  to  round  this  gkibe  of  earth, 
Or  range  in  the  air;  nor  from  the  Heaven  of 

Heavens 
Hath  he  exduded  my  resort  sometimes. 
I  came  among  the  sons  of  Gbd,  when  be 
Gave  up  into  my  hands  Uaean  Job 
To  prove  him,  and  ilhistrate  his  high  worth; 
And,  when  to  all  his  angels  he  proposed 
To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud 
That  he  might  fiJl  in  Ramoth,  they  demnniiig^ 
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I  Qddertook  that  office,  and  the  tongoea 

Of  all  hif  flattering  prophets  glibbed  with  lies 

To  hk  destniction,  as  I  had  in  charge; 

For  what  be  bids  I  do.    Though  I  hane  lost 

Much  lustre  of  my  native  brightness,  lost 

To  be  beloved  of  Grod,  I  have  not  lost 

To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire, 

What  I  see  ezcdlent  in  good,  or  &ir, 

Or  virtuous;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense: 

What  can  be  then  less  in  me  than  desire 

To  wee  thee  and  approach  thee,  whom  I  know 

Dedaied  the  Son  of  God,  to  hear  attent 

Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds  ? 

Men  generally  think  me  much  a  foe 

To  all  mankind :  why  should  1 1  they  to  me 

Never  did  wrong  ot  violence ;  by  them 

IloBt  not  what  I  lost,  rather  by  them 

I  gained  what  I  have  gained,  and  with  them  dwell, 

Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  world. 

If  Dot  diqweer;  lend  them  oil  my  aid, 

Oft  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs, 

And  answers,  oracles,  portents  and  dreams, 

Whereby  they  may  direct  their  future  life. 

Envy  they  say,  excites  me,  thus  to  gain 

Companions  of  my  misery  and  wo. 

At  first  it  may  be ;  but  long  since  vrith  vto 

Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel,  by  proo^ 

That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart. 

Nor  lightens  anght  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Sntafl  consolation  then,  were  man  adjoined : 

Thiswounds  me  most,  (what  can  it  lessl)  that 

man, 
Man  Men  shall  be  restored,  I  never  more." 
To  whom  oui  Saviour  sternly  thus  replied. 
*  Deservedly  thou  griev'st,  composed  of  lies 
From  the  beginning,  and  in  lies  wilt  end ; 
Who  boast'st  rdease  from  hell,  and  leave  tocome 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavmis:  thou  oom'st  indeed, 
As  a  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 
Comes  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime  in  splendour,  now  deposed, 
Ejected,  emptied,  gazed  unpitied,  shunned, 
A  ipectacle  of  ruin,  or  of  scorn, 
To  all  the  host  of  Heaven:  the  happy  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  joy; 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment ;  representing 
Loit  btisB,  to  thee  no  more  communicable, 
8e  never  more  in  heD  than  when  in  Heaven. 
But  thou  art  servioeaUe  to  Heaven's  King. 
Wilt  thou  impute  to  obedience  what  thy  fear 
Extorts,  or  pleasure  to  do  ill  excites  'i 
What  but  thy  xnalke  moved  thee  to  misdeem 
Of  righteous  Job,  then  cruelly  to  afflict  him 
With  all  inflictionsi  but  his  patience  won. 
The  other  service  was  thy  chosen  task, 
To  be  a  fiar  in  four  hundred  mouths; 
For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food. 
Yet  thou  pratendest  to  truth;  all  oracles 
By  thee  are  given,  and  what  oonfessed  more  true 


Among  the  nations  ?  that  hath  been  thy  craft, 
By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies. 
But  what  have  been  thy  anwers,  what  but  dark 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding. 
Which  they  who  asked  have  seldom  understood : 
And  not  well  understood  as  good  not  known  1 
Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Returned  the  vriser,  or  the  more  instruct. 
To  fly  <»  follow  what  concerned  him  most. 
And  run  not  sooner  to  his  fiUal  snarel 
For  Qod  hath  justly  given  the  nations  up 
To  thy  delusions;  justly,  since  they  fell 
Idolatrous :  but,  when  his  purpose  is 
Among  them  to  declare  his  providence 
To  thee  not  known,  whence  hast  thou  then  thy 

truth. 
But  from  him,  or  his  angels  president 
In  every  province  t  who,  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  temples,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shalt  say 
To  thy  adorersi  thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  panudte,  obey'st; 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold. 
But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrenched ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  Gkntiles;  henceforth  oracles  are  ceased. 
And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  sacrifice 
Shall  be  inquired  at  Delphos,  or  elsewhere; 
At  least  in  vain,  for  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 
Qcd  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  worid  to  teach  his  final  will. 
And  sends  his  Spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dweD 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know." 

So  spake  our  Saviour;  but  the  subtle  Fiend, 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  returned. 

"  Sharf^y  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke, 
And  urged  me  hard  with  doings,  which  not  will 
But  misery  hath  wrested  firom  me.    Where 
EUwily  can'st  thou  find  (me  miserahle. 
And  not  enforeed  ofttimes  to  pa^  from  truth, 
If  it  may  stand  him  more  instead  to  fie. 
Say  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  aljure, 
But  thou  art  placed  above  me,  thou  ait  Loid; 
From  thee  I  can,  and  must  submiss,  endure 
Check  or  reproof  and  glad  to  'scape  so  quit 
Hard  are  the  ways  of  troth,  and  rough  to  walk; 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discoursed,  pleasing  to  tiM 

ear 
And  tuneable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song ; 
What  wonder  then  if  I  detight  to  hear 
Her  dictates  firom  thy  mouthi  most  men  adnoiie 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore :  permit  me 
To  hear  thee  when  I  oome,  (since  no  mancooiM,) 
And  talk  at  least,  though  I  despair  to  attain. 
Thy  father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure, 
Suflfers  the  hypocrite  or  atheous  priest 
Totread  his  sacred  oooits,  and  miniitflr 
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About  his  «)tar,  handling  holy  things, 
Praying  or  vowing ;  and  Youchsafed  his  Toke 
To  Balaam  reprobate,  a  prophet  yet 
Inspired:  disdain  not  such  access  to  me." 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unaltered  brow. 
"  Thy  coming  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid ;  do  as  thou  find*st 
Permission  from  above ;  thou  canst  not  more." 

He  added  not;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimulation,  disappeared 
Into  thin  air  diffased :  for  now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert ;  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couched; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 


BOOK  11. 


THE  ARGTJBfENT. 

TIm  diiclpfes  of  Jesui^  uneasy  at  hk  long  absence,  rBsson 
smoogBt  themselref  oooceming  iL  Muy  also  giret  vent  to 
her  maternal  anxietj;  tn  the  ejipriMlon  of  which  riie  reeapi- 
tnlaies  many  dmnnataneea  reapeeting  the  birth  and  early 
lUe  of  her  9oo^— Satan  again  meets  bia  Iniemal  Council,  reports 
tha  bad  aaoceas  of  his  first  tempution  of  our  Bleaaed  Lord,  and 
caDs  upon  them  for  counsel  and  aasistance.  Belial  propoaea 
tan^Klng  of  Jesus  with  womea  Satan  rebukes  Belial  for  his 
dhssohiteDBai^  charging  on  him  all  the  profllgaey  of  that  khid 
ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  godi^  and  lejecta  hto  pro- 
poaal  aa  in  no  respett  Ukely  to  aucceed.  Satan  than  suggests 
other  modes  of  leropution,  particularly  proposing  to  avail 
hiroadf  d"  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  hungering;  and, 
taking  a  band  of  chosen  spirits  with  him,  returns  to  resume 
hii  ainstptise.  Jesus  hungers  in  the  desert  Night  conies 
on;  the  manner  in  which  our  Savioar  peases  the  night  Is  ds> 
■crfbed— Morning  adranoea.— Satan  a^in  appears  to  Jesui^ 
and,  after  ezpreasing  wonder  that  be  should  be  so  enUrely 
neglected  in  the  wilderness  where  othera  had  been  miracu* 
kmaiy  led,  tempts  him  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  of  the  roost 
lozurtow  kind.--Thli  he  ifjeeta^  and  the  banquet  vanlahea.-- 
Satan,  finding  our  Lord  not  to  be  aasailed  on  the  ground  of  ap- 
petite^ lempta  him  again  by  odsring  him  laches,  aa  the  means 
of  acquiring  power :  this  Jesus  also  rejects^  producing  many 
Inaumcea  of  great  actions  performed  bj  perKms  under  viituous 
poverty,  and  apedfying  the  danger  of  riches^  and  the  carea 
and  paiiis  tnsepaiable  fton  power  and 


Meanwhile  the  new  baptized,  who  yet  remained 
At  Jordan  with  the  Baptist,  and  had  seen 
Him  whom  they  heard  so  late  expressly  called 
Jesus  Messiah,  Son  of  (Sod  declared. 
And  on  that  high  authority  had  belieted. 
And  with  him  talked  and  with  him  lodged;  Imean 
Andrew  and  Simon,  famous  after  known. 
With  others  though  in  holy  writ  not  named; 
Now  misnng  him  their  joy  so  lately  found, 
(80  faddy  found,  and  so  abruptly  gone,) 
Began  to  doubt  and  doubted  many  days, 
And,  as  the  days  increased,  increased  their  doubt; 
Bomedmes  they  thought  he  might  be  only  shown, 
And  for  a  time  caught  up  to  GM,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long ; 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheeb 


Rode  up  to  Hearen,  yet  once  again  to  come; 

Therefore,  as  those  young  prophets  then  with  caie 

Sought  lost  Elijah,  so  in  each  place  these 

Nigh  to  Bethabara  in  Jericho 

The  dty  d  palms,  JEnon  and  Salem  old, 

Machcrus,  and  each  town  or  city  waiibd 

On  this  side  the  broad  lake  Gknezaret, 

Or  in  Perca;  but  returned  in  vain. 

Then  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  cred, 

Where  winds  with  reeds  and  oaiers  wliispeiuig 

play. 
Plain  fishermen,  (no  greater  men  them  call,) 
Close  in  a  cottage  low  together  got. 
Their  unexpected  loss  and  plaints  out  breathed. 
"  Alas,  ftom  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlooked  for  are  we  fallen !  our  eyes  beheld 
Messiah  certainly  now  come,  so  long 
Expected  of  our  fothen;  we  have  heard 
His  words,  his  wisdom  ftill  of  grace  and  trotli; 
Now,  now,  for  sure,  deliTerance  is  at  hand, 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  restored: 
Thus  we  rejoiced,  but  soon  our  joy  is  turned 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze: 
For  whithor  is  he  gone,  what  accident 
Hath  wrapt  him  fhnn  us  1  will  he  now  retire 
After  appearance,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  1  Qod  of  Israel, 
Send  thy  Messiah  forth,  the  time  is  ccnne ! 
Behold  the  kings  of  the  earth,  how  they  oppre« 
Thy  chosen;  to  what  height  their  power  unjust 
They  have  exalted,  and  behind  them  cast 
All  fear  <^ thee;  arise  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory;  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke  I 
But  let  us  wait;  thus  fior  he  hath  performed, 
Sent  his  Anointed,  and  to  us  revealed  him, 
By  his  great  Prophet,  pointed  at  and  shown 
In  public,  and  with  him  we  have  couTersed; 
Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  feare 
Lay  on  his  providence ;  he  will  not  fail. 
Nor  win  withdraw  him  now,  nor  win  recall. 
Mock  us  with  his  Meet  sight,  tlien  aiatch  Moi 

henee; 
Soon  we  shaU  see  oar  Hope,  our  Joy  return." 
Thus  they,  out  of  their  plaints,  new  hope  r»* 

sume 
To  find  whom  at  the  fifst  they  found  unsought; 
But,  to  hb  mother  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Othen  returned  from  baptism,  not  her  son, 
Nor  left  at' Jordan  tidings  of  him  none. 
Within  her  breast,  though  calm,  her  breast  tWogfr 

pure, 
Motheriy  cares  and  foan  got  head,  and  raked 
Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  die  in  aighs  tbnt 

clad. 
"  O  what  avails  me  now  tiiat  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  Gkid,  or  that  salute, 
*  Hail,  highly  favoured,  among  women  blessed!' 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advaneed, 
And  fean  as  eminent,  above  the  lot 
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Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore; 

In  soch  m  teaeon  bom,  when  scarce  a  thed 

Could  be  obtained  to  shelter  him  or  me 

From  the  bleak  air;  a  stable  was  our  warmth, 

A  manger  his ;  yet  soon  enforced  to  fly 

Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 

Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life,  and  nuasing  filled 

With  in£uit  bkxKl  the  streets  of  Bethlehem: 

From  Egypt  home  letumed,  in  Nazareth 

Hath  been  our  dwelling  many  yean;  his  life 

Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplatiTe, 

Little  suspicious  to  any  king;  but  now, 

FuU  grown  to  man,  acknowledged,  as  I  hear, 

By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  public  shown, 

Son  owned  fiom  Heaven  by  his  Father's  voice, 

I  looked  Sat  some  great  change;  to  honourl  no; 

But  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  pUin  foretold. 

That  lo  the  fall  and  rising,  he  should  be 

Of  many  in  Urael,  and  to  a  sign 

Spoken  against,  that  through  my  very  soul 

A  swoid  shall  pierce:  this  is  my  favoured  lot, 

My  exaltation  to  afllictiens  high; 

Aflirtfd  I  maybe,  it  seems,  and  blest; 

I  win  not  aigue  that,  nor  will  repine. 

But  whoe  delays  he  nowl  some  great  intent 

Conceals  him:  when  twelve  years  he  scarce  had 


I  kat  him,  but  so  found,  aa  well  as  saw 

He  could  not  lose  himself,  but  went  about 

His  Father's  business;  what  he  meant  I  mused, 

Since  undsmtood;  much  more  his  absence  now 

Thus  long  to  some  great  purpose  he  obscures. 

But  I  to  wait  with  patience  am  inured; 

My  heart  hath  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 

And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events." 

Thus  Mary,  pondering  oft,  and  dt  to  mind 
Rtraffing  what  remarkably  had  passed 
Since  firrt  her  salutation  heard,  with  thoughts 
Meskly  conqioeed  awaited  the  fulfilling: 
The  while  her  son,  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
Sole,  but  with  holiest  meditationa  fed, 
Into  himself  descended,  and  at  once 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set ; 
Hsw  to  begin,  how  to  aocom{di8h  best 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high: 
For  Satan,  with  sly  prefoce  to  return, 
Had  left  him  vacant,  and  with  speed  wae  gone 
Pp  to  the  middle  region  of  thick  air, 
Where  all  his  potentates  in  council  sat; 
IWb,  vothout  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Bsfidtous  and  blank,  he  thus  began. 
"  Princes,    Heaven's   ancient   scms,    ethereal 
thtones, 
Danonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Eieh  of  his  reign  aUotted,  rightlier  caUed 
Powen  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath. 
(So  may  we  bold  our  place  and  these  mild  seats 
Without  new  trouble,)  such  an  enemy 
h  OKD  to  invade  ns^  who  no  less 


Threatens  than  our  expulsion  down  to  hell. 

I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 

Consenting  in  full  firequence  was  empowered. 

Have  found  him,  viewed  him,  tasted  him ;  but  find 

Far  other  labour  to  be  undergone 

Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men, 

Though  Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell, 

However  to  this  Man  inferior  far ; 

If  he  be  man  by  mother's  side,  at  least 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Heaven  adomed| 

Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine, 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds. 

Therefore  I  am  returned,  lest  confidence 

Of  my  success  with  Eve  in  Paradise 

Deceive  ye  to  persuasion  over  sure 

Of  like  succeeding  here :  I  summon  all 

Rather  to  be  in  readiness,  v?ith  hand 

Or  counsel  to  assist ;  lest  I,  who  erst 

Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  overmatched." 

So  spake  the  old  Serpent,  doubting;  and  firom  aU 
With  clamour  was  assured  their  utmost  aid 
At  his  command:  when  from  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensualist,  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus ;  and  thus  advised. 

"  Set  women  in  bis  eye,  and  in  his  walk, 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  feirest  found : 
Many  are  in  each  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures;  graceful  and  discreet, 
Elzpert  in  amorous  arts,  enchanting  tongues 
Pursuasive,  virgin  majesty  with  mild 
And  sweet  allayed,  yet  terrible  to  approach; 
Skilled  to  retire,  and,  in  retiring,  draw 
Hearts  after  them  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 
Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soften  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged'st  brow 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve, 
Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast. 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws. 
Women,  when  nothing  else  beguiled  the  heart 
Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build. 
And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives." 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  returned. 
"  BeUal,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weighest 
All  others  by  thyself:  because  c^oki 
Thou  thyself  doted'st  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace, 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 
Before  the  flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 
False  titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  race. 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  by  relation  heard, 
In  courts  and  regal  chambers  how  thou  lurk'st| 
In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side, 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene, 
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Daphne,  or  Semele,  Antiopa, 
Or  Amymone,  Syrinx,  many  more 
Too  long ;  then  iay'st  thy  scapes  on  names  adored, 
ApoUo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan, 
Satyr,  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan  1    But  these  haunts 
Delight  not  all;  among  the  sonsof  men, 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  aoooont 
Of  Beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorned, 
An  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent ! 
Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
He  slightly  viewed,  and  slightly  overpassed ; 
How  he  sumamed  of  Afirica  disroissed, 
In  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 
For  Solomon,  he  lived  at  ease,  and  full 
Of  honpur,  wealth,  high  fare,  aimed  not  beyond 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state; 
Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  lay  exposed : 
But  he  whom  we  attempt  is  wiser  far 
Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind. 
Made  and  set  wholly  on  the  accompUshment 
Of  greatest  things.    What  woman  will  you  find, 
Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fame, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire  1  or  should  she,  confident, 
As  sittmg  queen  adored  on  Beauty's  throne, 
Descend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt 
To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 
Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove,  so  fables  tell : 
How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow, 
Seated  as  on  the  top  of  virtue's  hUl, 
Discountenance  her  despised,  and  put  to  root 
All  her  array ;  her  female  pride  deject, 
Or  turn  to  reverent  awe  t  for  beauty  stands 
In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 
Led  captive;  cease  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumfCs 
Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  abashed : 
Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy ;  with  such  as  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise ; 
Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wrecked ; 
Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfy 
Lawful  desires  of  nature,  not  beyond ; 
And  now  I  know  he  hungers,  where  no  food 
Is  to  be  found,  in  the  vride  vrildemess: 
The  rest  commit  to  me ;  I  shall  let  pass 
No  advantage,  and  his  strength  as  oft  assay.*' 
He  ceased,  and  heard  their  grant  in  load  ac- 
claim: 
Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likest  to  himself  in  guile. 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear. 
If  cause  were  to  unfold  some  active  scene 
Of  various  persons,  each  to  know  his  part : 
Then  to  the  desert  takes  with  these  his  flight; 
Where,  still  from  shade  to  shade,  the  Son  of  God 
Afier  finrty  days  fasting  had  remained, 
Now  hungering  first,  and  to  himself  thus  said. 


**  Where  will  this  endl  four  times  ten  days  Vf 

passed 
Wandering  this  woody  maze,  and  human  fiwd 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;  that  fiist 
To  virtue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  suffer  here ;  if  nature  need  not, 
Or  God  support  nature  without  repast 
Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure  1 
But  now  I  feel  I  hunger,  which  declares 
Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks;  yet  God 
Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 
Though  hunger  still  remain ;  so  it  remain 
Without  this  body's  wasting,  I  content  me, 
And  from  the  sting  of  fiunine  fear  no  harm; 
Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts,  that  feed 
Me  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father's  wilL" 

It  was  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Soo 
Communed  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  dowa 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven ;  there  he  slept, 
And  dreamed,  as  appeUte  is  wont  to  dream, 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet; 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  v?ith  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  mom. 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  firom  whal 

they  brought: 
He  saw  the  prophet  also,  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper;  then  how  awaked 
He  found  his  sapper  on  the  ooab  piepaied, 
And  by  the  angel  was  bki  rise  and  eat, 
And  eat  the  second  time  after  repose, 
The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  days : 
Sometimes  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 
Thus  wore  out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  laik 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  mom's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song; 
As  lightly  from  his  grassy  couch  up  rose 
Our  Saviour,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream; 
Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  waked. 
Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  roond. 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw; 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  load : 
Thither  he  bent  his  way,  determined  there 
To  rest  at  noon ;  and  entered  soon  the  shade 
High  roofed  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brow% 
That  opened  ip  the  midst  a  woody  scene; 
Nature's  own  worit  it  seemed,  nature  taught  ait, 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  woodgods  and  woodnymphs:  he  viewed  it 

round. 
When  suddenly  a  man  befoie  him  stood. 
Not  rustic  as  befoie,  but  ssemlier  clad. 
As  one  in  city,  or  court,  or  palace  fared, 
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And  with  fiur  speech  these  words  to  him  addnaed. 
"  With  gnnted  leave  officioas  I  return, 
But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  Qod 
In  thii  wild  solitude  so  kmg  should  bide, 
Of  all  things  iWetitntg,  and,  well  I  know, 
Not  without  hanger.    Others  of  some  note, 
As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness ; 
The  iiigitiTe  bondwoman,  with  her  son 
Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  here  relief 
By  a  providing  an^;  all  the  race 
Of  Israel  hero  had  fiuniihed,  had  not  God 
Rained  from  Heaven  manna;  and  that  prophet 

bold, 
Kathre  of  Thebes,  wandering  here  was  fed 
Twice  by  a  voice  inviting  him  to  eat: 
Of  thee  these  fortj  days  none  hath  regard, 
Foty  and  more  deserted  here  indeed." 
To  whom  thus  Jesus.   *'  What  conchid*st  thou 
henoel 
Thej  all  had  need ;  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  none." 
"  How  hast  thou  hunger  then  V  Satan  replied. 
"  Tdl  me  if  fiood  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Would'flt  thou  not  eat  r   "  Thereafter  as  I  Hke 
The  giver,"  answered  Jesus.    "  Why  should  that 
Cause  thy  refusal  V*  said  the  subtle  fiend. 
''Hast  thou  not  light  to  all  created  things  1 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Doty  and  service,  nor  to  stay  till  bid. 
Bat  tender  all  their  power  1  nor  mention  I 
Meats  by  the  law  unclean,  or  offered  first 
To  idols,  those  young  Daniel  could  refuse; 
Nor  pfoflered  by  an  enemy,  though  who 
Would  scruple  that,  with  want  oppressed  1  Be- 

h^ 
Nature  aa^^^nM^,  or,  better  to  express, 
Troubled,  that  thou  should'at  hunger,  hath  pur- 
veyed 
From  an  the  elements  her  choicest  store. 
To  treat  thee,  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord, 
With  honour :  only  deign  to  sit  and  eat" 

He  spake  no  dream;  for,  as  his  words  had  end, 
Our  Saviour  lifting  up  his  eyes  beheld, 
In  tmple  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
'  A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  lavour;  hearts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  ptstry  built,  or  firom  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Orisamber-steamed  ;*  all  fish,  from  sea  or  shore, 
Fiethet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 
And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drained 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Afrio  coast. 
(Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared, 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve !) 
And  at  a  stately  side-board,  by  the  wine 
Tbat  fragrant  smell  difl^ised,  in  order  stood 
Tan  stripling  youths  rich  dad,  of  frdrer  hue 


* "  GhMMter-tfteasMd''— «otoied  wUh  anbtilili}  a^ps* 
ids  orkzny  la  MiluiB^  tima. 
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Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas;  dirtant  more 

Under  the  trees  now  tripped,  now  solemn  stood. 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 

With  fruits  or  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn, 

And  ladies  of  th'  Hesperides,  that  seemed 

Fairer  than  fomed  of  old,  or  fobled  since 

Of  fairy  damseb,  met  in  forests  wide 

By  nights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 

Lancelot,  or  PeUeas,  or  Pellenore: 

And  aU  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes;  and  winds 

Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fanned 

From  their  soft  wings,  and  Fbra's  earliest  smeOa. 

Such  was  the  splendour;  and  the  Tempter  now 

His  invitation  earnestly  renewed. 

"  What  doubU  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eat? 
These  aro  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  c^evil, 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy. 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight 
An  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs, 
Thy  gentle  miniMers,  who  come  to  pay 
Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord : 
What  douU'st  thou.  Sou  of  Godi  sit  down  and 
eat" 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperately  replied. 
"  Said'stthou  not  that  to  aU  things  I  had  rightl 
And  who  withholds  my  power  that  right  to  usel 
ShaU  I  receive  by  gift  what  of  my  own. 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  oommandl 
I  can  at  wiU,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thoo, 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness. 
And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  ministrant 
Arrayed  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend: 
Why  should'st  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence, 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  1 
And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  dol 
Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn. 
And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles." 

To  whom  thus  answered  Satan  malcontent. 
"  That  I  have  also  power  to  give  thou  seest; 
If  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  voluntary 
What  I  might  have  beitowed  on  whom  I  pleased, 
And  rather  opportunely  in  this  place 
Choose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent  need, 
Why  should'st  thou  not  accept  it  1  but  I  see 
WhatI  can  do  or  of^is  suspect; 
Of  these  things  others  quickly  wiU  dispose. 
Whose  pains  have  earned  thee  fiur-fotspoiL"  With 

that 
Both  table  and  provision  vanished  quite 
With  sound  of  harpies'  wings  and  talons  heard ; 
Only  the  importune  Tempter  stiU  remained, 
And  with  these  wcn^s  his  temptation  purroed. 

"  By  hunger,  that  each  other  ereatnre  tamei, 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harmed,  therefore  not  moved; 
Thy  temperance,  invincible  beodes, 
For  DO  allurements  yidds  to  appetite; 
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Ami  all  thy  heart  is  let  on  high  deagna, 

High  actions:  but  wherewith  to  be  achieved  1 

Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise ; 

Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth, 

A  carpenter  thy  father  known,  thyaelf 

Bred  up  in  poverty  and  straits  at  home, 

Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit: 

Which  way,  or  from  what  hope  dost  thoa  aspire 

To  greatness  1  whence  authority  derivest  1 

What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain, 

Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 

Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost  1 

Money  brings  honour,  friends,   conquest,    and 

realms: 
What  raised  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
And  his  sou  Herod  placed  on  Judah's  throne, 
Thy  throne,  but  gold  that  got  him  puissant  friendsl 
Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  would*st  arrive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap, 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me: 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  amain 
While  virtue,  valour,  wisdom  sit  in  want" 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied. 
"  Yet  wealth  without  these  three  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gained. 
Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth. 
In  height  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolved: 
But  men  endued  with  these  have  oft  attained 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds ; 
Gideon  and  Jeptha,  and  the  shepherd  lad, 
Whose  ofiipring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages,  and  shall  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  end. 
Among  the  heathen,  (for  throughout  the  worid 
To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  been  done 
Worthy  of  memorial,)  canst  thou  not  remember 
Gtuintius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulusi 
For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor. 
Who  could  do  mighty  things,  and  could  contemn 
Riches,  though  offered  from  the  hand  of  kings. 
And  what  in  roe  seems  wanting,  but  that  I 
May  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon 
Accomplish  what  they  did,  perhaps,  and  morel 
Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  IooIb, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare;  nxne  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 
What  if  with  like  aversion  I  reject 
Riches  and  realms  1  yet  not,  for  that  a  crown. 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  vrreath  of  thorns, 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,    and    sleepless 

nighte. 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies; 
For  thereui  stands  the  oflioe  of  a  king, 
His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise. 
That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears. 
Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rolei 


Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king ; 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains; 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within. 
Or  lawless  paaaions  in  him,  which«he  serveg. 
But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead 
To  know,  and,  knowing,  worship  God  anght^ 
Is  yet  more  kingly;  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part; 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 
And  oft  by  force,  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight 
Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  than  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  assume. 
Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themsdves, 
And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  be  sought, 
To  gain  a  sceptre,  oftest  better  missed." 


BOOK  III. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  in  a  speech  of  mndi  llauerlnf  commrtndado^ 
deavoun  to  awaken  in  Jesus  a  paaalon  for  glory,  by  panki^ 
Urizing  various  instances  oT  conquests  achieved,  ahd  great 
actions  performed,  by  persons  at  an  earl  j  period  of  life.  Our 
Lord  rspUes^  bj  showing  the  vanity  of  wcMrldly  fkriM,  and  the 
improper  means  by  which  it  Is  generslly  attained;  and  ooo* 
trasts  with  it  the  true  glory  of  religions  patience  and  viooous 
wisdomjasezempUliedintliechaiaaerof  Job.  Satanjusttte 
the  lore  of  glory  from  the  example  of  God  himself  who  r». 
quires  it  from  aJI  his  creaturea  Jesus  detects  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument,  by  showing  that,  as  goodness  is  the  tme  groond 
on  which  glory  bdue  to  the  great  Craator  ofaU  things^  sinfti 
nuui  can  have  ix>  right  wbatevo^  ^)  iL<— Satan  tlwn  oifss  oar 
Locdrespeaingtiisclaimtothe  throne  of  David:  be  tells  him 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  being  at  that  time  a  province  of 
Rome,  can  not  be  got  possesion  of  vrithout  much  peisonal 
exertion  on  his  part,  and  presses  him  10  lose  no  time  in  begin, 
ningtoreiga  JesusrefershimtothedmeaDoCtedlbf  thii^as 
for  all  otlier  things;  and  after  indmating  somevHiat  ivspacting 
tiis  own  previous  sufl^i^s,  asks  Satan,  why  he  should  be  as 
si^icitous  for  the  exaltation  of  one,  wliose  rising  was  destined 
to  be  his  fall  Satan  replies,  that  his  own  desperate  state,  by 
exclnding  aD  iMipe,  leaves  little  room  for  foar ;  and  Uiat,  as  his 
own  punishment  was  equally  doomed,  he  is  not  interesiad  la 
preventing  the  reign  of  one,  from  whose  apparent  benerolenos 
he  might  rattier  hope  for  some  interference  In  his  &vour.— 
Satan  still  punues  his  former  incitements;  and,  suppoeiog 
that  the  seeming  reluctance  erf*  Jesus  to  be  thus  advanced  might 
arise  from  his  being  unacquainted  whh  the  world  and  ili 
gloriee^  conveys  liim  to  the  summit  of  a  liigh  «»>«"»T«tin,  and 
from  thence  shows  him  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asis,  par* 
ticularly  pointing  out  to  his  notice  some  extraordinary  znill. 
tary  preparations  of  the  Parthlans  to  rerist  the  tncunioiM  of 
the  Scytliiana  He  ttien  infcmns  our  Lord,  that  be  showsd 
him  this  purposdy  that  he  might  see  how  necessary  mltttaiy 
exertions  ars  to  retain  the  poaseaslon  of  kingdomi^  as  wall  as 
to  subdue  them  at  fint:  and  advisee  him  to  consider  bow  Im* 
posslUe  it  was  to  maintain  Judea  against  two  such  powscfU 
neigfaboun  as  the  Romans  and  Parthlans,  and  how  necaaaxy 
HwouklbetofbrmanalUanoewithooeorolherof  them.  At 
the  ssms  thus  he  reoommendii^  snd  aogages  to  ssconlo  Ida 
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tfaitof  tl»Futhiai»;  aoA  telli  bim  that  by  thisineaiM  bb 
l»«ef  win  be  defended  from  anything  that  Rome  or  Csenr 
nl^  attempt  against  it,  and  that  be  will'be  able  to  extend 
Ut  glory  wide,  and  e^peciaHy  to  accomplish,  what  was  par- 

ticalarly  ii ■11117  to  make  the  tbrone  of  Judea  mlly  the 

thnae  of  Diarid,  the  defiveiance  and  reaiMatioQ  of  the  tea 
nfiK^  atiU  in  a  «ate  of  captivity.  Jeeus  baring  briefly  no- 
ticed the  vanity  of  military  efforts  and  the  weaJcneas  ot  the 
inn  of  fleah,  nys^  that  when  the  time  comes  for  ascending  his 
ilotied  throne  he  shall  not  be  slack;  he  remarks  on  Satan's 
esiMtdiiiary  seal  for  the  ddiverance  of  the  iaraellte%  to 
whom  he  bad  always  shown  himself  an  enemy,  and  declares 
thnr  servitode  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  idolatry :  bot 
aU^  that  at  a  fature  time  it  may  perhaps  please  God  to  recall 
them,  and  restore  them  to  their  liberty  and  native  land. 


So  ipake  the  Son  of  Qod ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while,  as  mute  confounded  what  to  say, 
What  to  reply,  confuted,  and  convinced 
Of  his  weak  aiguing  and  fidlacious  drift ; 
At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles. 
With  soothing  words  renewed,  him  thus  accosts. 
"  I  see  thou  knowest  what  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  canst  say,  to  do  canst  do; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord;  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heait  give  utterance  due ;  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 
Shooid  kings  and  nations  from  thy  mouth  consult. 
Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 
Uiim  and  Thammim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
InfiJIible :  or  wert  thou  sought  to  deeds 
That  might  require  the  array  of  war,  thy  skill 
Of  conduct  would  be  such,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  sustain  thy  prowess,  or  subsist 
In  battle,  though  against  thy  few  in  arms. 
These  godlike  virtues  wherefore  dost  thou  hide, 
Afiecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wildemess?  wherefore  deprive 
All  earth  her  wonder  at  thy  acts,  thyself, 
The  feme  and  glory;  glory  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits,  most  tempered  pure 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise, 
AH  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross. 
And  dignities  and  powers  all  but  the  highest  1 
Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  overripe ;  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 
Won  Asia,  and  the  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose;  young  Scipio  had  brought  down 
The  Carthaginian  piide ;  young  Pompey  quelled 
The  Pontic  king,  and  in  triumph  had  rode. 
Yet  years,  and  to  ripe  years  judgment  mature, 
CUoich  not  the  thirst  of  gloiy,  but  augment. 
Great  Julius,  whom  now  all  the  world  admires. 
The  ntore  he  grew  m  years,  the  more  inflamed 
With  gk>iy,  wept  that  he  had  lived  sri  long 
In^orious :  but  thou  yet  art  not  too  late." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied. 
"  Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empirs's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 


For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  aigument. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame. 

The  peofJe's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed? 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and,  well  weighed,  scarce  worth 

the  praise  1 
They^aise,  and  they  admire,  they  know  not  what| 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other  j 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolled. 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise? 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 
The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  vrise 
Are  few,  and  gloxy  scarce  of  few  is  raised. 
This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God 
Looking  on  the  earth  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  Heaven 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 
When,  to  extend  his  fame  through  Heaven  and 

earth. 
As  thou  to  thy  reproach  may'st  well  remember, 
He  asked  thee, '  Hast  thou  seen  my  servant  Job?' 
Famous  he  was  in  Heaven,  on  earth  less  known; 
Where  glory  is  false  glory,  attributed 
To  things  not  gbrious,  men  not  worthy  of  fame. 
They  err,  who  count  it  glorious,  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  fleld  great  battles  win, 
Great  dtics  by  assault:  what  do  these  worthiea^ 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  thoee  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove. 
And  all  their  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers, 
Worshipped  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice? 
One  is  the  Son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other; 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men, 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deformed. 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 
But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 
It  may  by  means  far  difierent  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 
By  patience,  temperance:  I  mention  still 
Him,  whom  thy  wrongs  with  saintly  patience 

borne. 
Made  famous  in  a  land  and  times  obscure; 
Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient  Job? 
Poor  Socrates,  (who  next  more  memorable?) 
By  what  he  taught,  and  suffered  for  so  doing. 
For  truth's  sake  suffering  death,  unjust,  lives  now 
Equal  in  fiune  to  proudest  conquerors. 
Yet  if  for  fame  and  glory  aught  be  done. 
Aught  suflfored;  if  young  African  for  fiune 
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His  wasted  ooontry  fiwed  from  Punio  fige ; 
Tho  deed  becomes  unpraiaed,  the  man  at  least, 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 
Shall  I  seek  glory  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 
Oft  not  deservedl  I  seek  not  mine,  bat  his 
Who  sent  me,  and  thereliy  witness  whence  I  am." 

To  whom  the  Tempter  murmuring  thus  replied. 
** Think  not  so  slight  of  gk>r7;  therein  least 
Resembling  thy  great  Father :  he  seeks  gloiy, 
And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 
Orders  and  governs;  nor  content  in  Heaven 
By  all  his  angels  glorified,  requires 
Glory  from  men,  from  all  men,  good  or  bad, 
Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  noezemptioB; 
Above  all  sacrifice,  or  hallowed  gift. 
Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations,  Jew,  or  Greek, 
Or  barbarous,  nor  exception  hath  declared ; 
From  us,  his  (bes  pronounced,  glory  he  exacts." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  fervently  replied. 
''And  reason;  since  his  word  all  things  produced, 
Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end, 
But  to  show  forth  his  goodness,  and  impart 
His  good  communicable  to  every  soul 
Freely ;  of  whom  what  could  he  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks, 
The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense 
From  them  who  could  return  him  nothing  else, 
And,  not  returning  that,  vroukl  likeliest  render 
Contempt  instead,  dishonour,  obk>qny1 
Hard  recompense,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good,  so  much  beneficence. 
But  why  should  man  seek  gbry  who  of  hb  own 
Hath  nothing,  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs 
But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  shame  1 
Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received. 
Turned  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoiled, 
Yet,  sacril^ous,  to  himself  would  take 
That  which  to  God  alone  of  right  belongs : 
Yet  so  much  bounty  is  in  God,  such  grace. 
That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own. 
Them  he  himself  to  glo^  will  advance." 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Gfod;  and  here  again 
Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  his  own  sin;  for  he  himself, 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all; 
Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon. 

"  Of  glory,  as  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  "  so  deem; 
Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,  let  it  pass. 
But  to  a  kingdom  thou  art  born,  ordained 
To  sit  upon  thy  father  David's  throne. 
By  mother's  side  thy  father ;  though  thy  right 
Be  now  in  powerfbl  hands,  that  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms: 
Judea  now  and  all  the  promised  land. 
Reduced  a  province  under  Roman  yoke. 
Obeys  Tiberius;  nor  is  always  ruled 
With  temperate  sway;  oft  have  they  violated 


The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  afiOronts, 
Abominations  rather,  as  did  once 
Antiochus :  and  think'st  thou  to  regain 
Thy  right  by  sitting  still  or  thus  rstiringl 
So  did  not  Maccabeus:  he  indeed 
Retired  unto  the  desert,  but  with  arms ; 
And  o'er  a  mighty  king  so  oft  prevailed, 
That  by  strong  hand  hk  fiunily  obtained 
Though  priests,  the  crown,  and  David's  throiM 

usurped, 
With  Modin  and  her  suburbs  once  content 
If  kingdom  move  thee  not,  let  move  thee  seal 
And  duty ;  zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow. 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait, 
They  themedves  rather  are  occasion  best ; 
Zeal  of  thy  father's  house,  duty  to  firee 
Thy  country  from  her  heathen  servitude. 
So  shalt  thou  beet  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old  who  sung  thy  endless  xeign; 
The  happier  reign,  the  sooner  it  begins: 
Reign  then;  what  canst  thou  better  do  the  whUel" 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer  thus  returned. 
**  All  things  are  best  fulfilled  in  their  due  time ; 
And  time  there  is  for  all  things.  Truth  hath  said. 
If  of  my  reign  prophetic  writ  hath  told, 
That  it  shall  never  end,  so,  when  begin, 
The  Father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed ; 
He  in  whose  hand  all  times  and  seasons  rolL 
What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 
Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse, 
By  tribulations,  injuries,  insults, 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violflDce^ 
Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting, 
Without  distrust  or  doubt,  that  he  may  knoiw 
What  I  can  suffer,  how  obey  ?  who  best 
Can  suffer,  beet  can  do;  best  reign,  who  first 
Well  hath  obeyed ;  just  trial,  ere  I  merit 
My  exaltation  without  change  or  end. 
But  what  concerns  it  thee  when  I  begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  1  why  art  thou 
Solicitous  1  what  moves  thy  inquisition  1 
Elnowest  thou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fall. 
And  my  promotion  vrill  be  thy  destructioiiT' 

To  whom  the  Tempter  inly  racked,  replied. 
'*  Let  that  come  when  it  comes ;  all  hope  is  k)st 
Of  my  reception  into  grace :  what  worse  1 
For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear : 
If  there  be  worse,  the  expectation  more 
Of  worse  torments  me  than  the  feeling  can. 
I  would  be  at  the  worst :  worst  is  my  port. 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose: 
The  end  I  would  attain,  my  final  good. 
My  error  was  my  error,  and  my  crime 
My  crime ;  whatever,  for  itself  condemned ; 
And  will  alike  be  punished,  whether  thou 
Reign  or  reign  not;  though  to  thai  gentle  htcm 
Willingly  could  I  fiy,  and  hope  thy  reign, 
From  that  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard. 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
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Woold  ftand  belPFcea  me  and  thy  Ffttber's  ire 
(Wboee  ira  I  dread  man  than  the  fire  of  hell,) 
A  ihelter,  and  a  kindof  thading  cool 
Ilefpnrirkni,  a«  a  aoiiiiDer'e  doad 
If  I  then  to  the  worrt  that  can  be  haite, 
Why  more  thj  feeteo  elow  to  what  ia  beet. 
Happiest,  both  to  thyself  and  all  the  world, 
That  thou,  who  woithieet  art,  shoold'st  be  their 

king? 
Perhaps  thoo  lingereet  in  deep  thoughts  detained 
Of  the  enterprise  so  hazardoos  and  high: 
No  wonder;  for  though  in  thee  be  united 
What  of  perfection  can  in  man  be  found, 
Or  human  nature  can  receive,  consider, 
Thy  hfe  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 
At  home,  scarce  viewed  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  once  a  year  Jerusalem,  a  few  days* 
Short  sojourn ;  and  what  thence  could'st  thou  ob- 

The  world  thoo  hast  not  seen,  much  less  her  glory, 
Eopires  and  monarchs,  and  their  radiant  courts. 
Best  school  of  best  experience,  quickest  insight 
Ii  ill  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead. 
The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  vrith  novice  modesty, 
(Ai  he  who,  seeking  asses,  found  a  kingdom,) 
Inesolote,  unhardy,  nnadventurous: 
Bat  I  will  bfing  thee  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 
Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and  state ; 
Suflkaent  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  aits. 
And  regal  mysteries ,  that  thou  may^st  know 
How  bMt  their  opposiUon  to  withstand." 
With  that  (such  power  was  given  him  then)  he 
took 
The  Son  of  God  up  to  a  mountain  high. 
It  was  a  moiintain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretched  in  circuit  wide, 
Lay  pleasant ;  from  his  side  two  rivers  flowed. 
The  one  vrinding,  th'  other  straight,  and  left  be- 
tween 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  interveined, 
Thn  meeting  joined  their  tribute  to  the  sea ; 
Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine; 
With  herds  the  pastures  thronged,  vrith  flocks  the 

hills: 
Huge  cities  and  high  towered,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs;  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
Foe  barren  desert,  fountainless  and  dry. 
To  this  high  mountain  top  the  Tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour,  and  new  train  of  words  began* 

^  Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Fofeit  and  field  and  flood,  temples  and  towers. 
But  shorter  many  a  league,  here  thou  behold'st 
Asbjria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds, 
Aiaxes  and  the  Caspian  lake;  thence  on 
Ai  &r  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west, 


And  oft  beyond :  to  south  the  Persian  bay 

Ajid,  inaccessible,  the  Arabian  drought : 

Here  Nineveh,  of  length  within  her  wail 

Several  days'  journey,  built  by  Ninus  old. 

Of  that  first  golden  monarchy  the  seat, 

And  seat  of  Salmanassar,  whose  success 

Israel  in  long  captivity  still  mourns ; 

There  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues^ 

As  ancient,  but  rebuilt  by  him  who  twice 

Judah  and  all  thy  father  David's  house 

Led  captive,  and  Jerusalem  laid  .waste, 

Till  Cyrus  set  them  firee ;  PersepoUs, 

His  city,  there  thou'seest,  and  Bactra  there: 

Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shows, 

And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates ; 

There  Susa  by-  Choaspes,  amber  stream. 

The  drink  of  none  but  kings;  of  later  feme, 

Buih  by  Elmathian  or  by  Parthian  hands, 

The  great  Seleucia,  Nisibis,  and  there 

Artaxata,  Teredon,  Cteeiphon, 

Turning  with  easy  eye  thou  may^  behold. 

All  these  the  Parthian  (now  some  ages  past 

By  great  Arsaces  led,  who  founded  first 

That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holds, 

From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won. 

And  just  in  time  thou  comest  to  have  a  view 

Of  his  great  power ;  for  now  the  Parthian  kiqg 

In  Ctesiphon  hath  gathered  all  his  host 

Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 

Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 

He  marr.hes  now  in  haste ;  see,  though  firom  fer, 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shafts  their  umi^ 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit ; 

AJl  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel: 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and 

vrings." 
He  looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberlesf 
The  city  gates  outpoured,  light  armed  troops, 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong, 
Prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  finom  bound  to  bound ; 
From  Arachosia,  firam  Candaor  east. 
And  Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cUBk 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales ; 
From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 
Of  Susiana,  to  Balsara's  haven. 
He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged. 
How  quick  they  wheeled,  and,  flying,  behind  them 

shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  feoe 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight; 
The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown; 
Nor  wanted  douds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 
Chariots^  or  elephants  indorsed  with  towen 
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Ofunchen;  nor  of  laboaring  piooe«ft 
A  muhitiide,  with  wpmdm  and  axes  anned 
To  lay  hiib  pUin,  fisU  woods,  or  valleya  fiU, 
Or  where  plain  was  raise  hiU,  or  overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke; 
Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries, 
And  wagons,  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. 
Such  fiirces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agncan  with  all  his  northern  powen 
Besieged  Albracca^  as  romances  tell. 
The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fiurest  of  her  sex  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne. 
Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry : 
At  sight  whereof  the  fiend  yet  more  preramed, 
And  to  our  Saviour  thus  his  words  renewed. 

"  That  thou  may'st  know  I  seek  not  to  engage 
Thy  virtue,  and  not  every  way  secure 
On  no  slight  grounds  thy  safety ;  hear,  and  mark 
To  what  end  1  have  brought  thee  hither,  and  shown 
All  this  fair  sight:  thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 
By  prophet  or  by  angel,  unless  thou 
Endeavour,  as  thy  father  David  did, 
Thou  never  shaH  obtain;  prediction  still 
In  all  things,  and  all  men,  supposes  means ; 
Without  means  used,  what  it  predicts  revokes. 
But  say  thou  weit  possessed  of  David's  throne, 
By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 
Samaritan  or  Jew ;  how  oouldst  thou  hope 
Long  to  enjoy  it  quiet  and  secure. 
Between  two  such  enclosing  enemies, 
Roman  and  Parthian  1  therefore  one  of  these 
Thou  must  make  sure  thy  own;  the  Parthian  first 
By  my  advice,  as  nearer,  and  of  late 
Found  able  by  invasion  to  annoy 
Thy  country,  and  captive  lead  away  her  kings, 
Antigonus  and  ok!  Hyrcanus,  bound, 
Maugre  the  Roman:  it  shall  be  my  task 
To  render  thee  the  Parthian  at  dispose. 
Choose  which  thou  wih,  by  conquest  or  by  league: 
By  turn  thou  shalt  regain,  without  him  not, 
That  which  alone  can  truly  reinstal  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor. 
Deliverance  of  thy  brethren,  those  ten  tribes, 
Whose  ofbprtng  in  his  territory  yet  serve. 
In  Habor,  and  among  the  Medes  dispersed: 
Ten  sons  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph,  lost 
Thus  k>ng  from  Israel,  serving,  as  of  old 
Their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  served. 
This  ofi*er  sets  before  thee  to  deliver. 
These  if  from  servitude  thou  shalt  restore 
To  their  inheritance,  then,  nor  till  then. 
Thou  on  the  throne  of  David  in  full  gknry. 
From  Egypt  to  Euphrates  and  beyond, 
Shalt  reign,  and  Rome  or  Cesar  need  not  fear." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answered  thus,  unmoved : 


"  Much  ostentatJoa,  Tain  of  fleshy  aim 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought, 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set;  and  in  nqr  mt 
Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles  and  leagues, 
Plausible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  nought. 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st;  prediction  else 
Will  nnpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne : 
My  time,  I  told  thee,  (and  that  time  for  thee 
Were  better  farthest  dBT)  is  not  yet  come: 
When  that  conies,  think  not  thou  to  find  me  alack 
On  my  part  aught  endeavouring,  or  to  need 
Thy  polite  maximw,  or  that  cumbersome 
Li>gg*^  of  war  there  shown  me,  argmneot 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
My  brethren,  as  thou  calPst  them,  those  ten  tnbes 
I  must  deliver  if  I  mean  to  reign 
David's  true  heir,  and  his  full  sceptre  sway 
To  just  extent  over  all  Israel's  sons. 
But  whence  to  thee  this  zeall  Where  was  it  thn 
Fat  Israel,  or  for  David,  or  his  throne, 
When  thou  stood'st  up  his  tempter  to  the  pdde 
Of  numbering  Israel,  which  cost  the  lives 
Of  threescon  and  ten  thousand  Israelites 
By  three  days'  pestilenoe?  such  was  thy  tml 
To  Israel  then;  the  same  that  now  to  mel 
As  for  those  captive  tribes,  themselves  were  they 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves,  the  deities 
Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round,  ^ 

Besides  their  other  worse  than  h«ftthi»nish  crinai; 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers;  but  so  died 
Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distjnguishahle  scarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain. 
And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  joined. 
Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who,  f^eed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreformed. 
Headlong  would  follow ;  and  to  their  Ghids  peritapt 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan;  no;  let  them  serve 
Their  enemies,  who  serve  idols  with  God. 
Yet  he  at  length,  (time  to  himself  best  known,) 
Remembering  Abraham,  by  some  wondrous  oJI 
May  bring  them  back,  repentant  and  sincere. 
And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assyrian  flood, 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste; 
As  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  deft, 
When  to  the  promised  Und  their  fathers  passed; 
To  his  doe  time  and  providence  I  leave  them." 
So  spake  Israel's  true  king,  and  tothe  fiend 
Made  answer  meet,  that  made  vcdd  all  his  wib* 
So  fares  it  wh^  with  truth  fidsehood  contends. 
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THB  ABGUMENT. 

9HMH  psnlMlii^  fai  the  tsmptsdoo  of  oar  fjotAf  Atofm  bin 
fanfMriri  Rfliai  in  iti  fresiMl  pomp  aod  •pkndoor,  as  a  power 
nUeh  he  pfobaUy  wouldprderbeibn  thatof  thePanhian; 
•ad  iiQi  hfan  that  he  might  with  the  gnateat  ease  expel  Tf  be- 
ria%  ratore  the  Romans  to  their  Hberty,  and  make  himeelf 
nMer  not  only  of  the  Roman  empire^  bat  bj  so  doing  of  the 
vhofe  woild,  and  Inetarivelj  of  the  throne  of  Dtarid.    Our 
Lonl,  in  iqilj»  exfffvsaee  his  contempt  of  grandeur  and  world- 
if  paw«^  no6oes  the  luxury,  Tanltj,  and  profligacy  of  the 
Bdiaan^  declaring  how  little  they  merited  to  be  leilored  to 
tkat  Bteny,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  misconduct,  and 
bridyiefentothegreatneescrf'hisownfatarsldngdom.  fla* 
lo^  sew  dnpenia^  to  enbanoe  the  value  of  Ms  pivflend  gUta^ 
fHioM  that  the  only  terrain  on  which  he  wUl  bestow  them, 
■ROOT  fltriour^  falling  down  and  worshipping  him.    Our 
LodezpresBS  a  Arm  bvi  temperate  indignation  at  such  a 
pnpoiidoD,  and  rebakes  the  Tempter  by  the  title  of  *<Satan 
fertrer&mned."    9at»n,  abashed,  anempts  to  justify  him- 
■if;  he  IhsB  aiimss  •  new  ground  of  temptation^  and,  pro- 
poring  to  Jens  the  Imetlffftiiai  gratifications  of  wisdom  and 
kamtedge,  points  out  to  him  the  celebrated  seat  of  ancient 
Ivnixig^  Athens,  its  schoola^  and  other  Tarious  rtams  <^  learn- 
•d leacbea and  their  disciples;  accompanying  the  rlewwith 
abigUy^liMkad  tlbegyik-  on  the  Gredaa  mniirisni^  posl% 
«aian,andphUasopbenofthsdiflbcentsBecsL    JesosrepUei^ 
^Aovtag  ihsnmhy  and  insulBriency  of  the  boasted  Heft- 
tea  philonphy ;  and  preferi  to  the  moaic,  poetry,  eloqiiencfl^ 
aad  fidactic  pciicy  of  the  Greeks,  those  of  the  inspired  Hebrew 
vriten    flaian,  fanrtcated  at  the  ftihne  of  aH  his  attempti^  up- 
InUiihe  faidlKietlon of  oar  flarioorhinjoeting  hisaflfan; 
udhsTii^  in  lyicalsofhisszpsctedlringdom,  foretold  the 
nftfings  dUc  oar  Laid  was  to  undeffo^  carries  him  back  into 
te  vildenusB,  and  leaves  him  there.  Night  comee on:  Satan 
nin  a  trrmendous  siorm,  and  attempts  further  to  atorm  Jesus 
vttfHghtfni  dreams, and  terrific  threatening  spectres;  whkh 
hoveverbaTenoeObctaponhim.    A  cabn,  bright,  beaotMU 
aeeseditothfehnrrufsoflhenlghl.  Satanagainpro- 
ihimsdfm  oar  blessrd  Lord,  and,  from  noticing  the  storm 
of  the  pieoeding  night  as  pointed  chiefly  at  him,  takes  occasloa 
oaoe  moie  to  iimdt  him  with  an  accoum  of  the  suflbrlngs 
vUch  he  was  otctalnly  to  undexga    Thii  only  draws  from 
ov  Lord  a  brief  rsbafce.    8«an,  now  at  ths  height  of  his  dss- 
pniion,  confMsesthot  hehadfisquently  watched  Jesus  from 
^  binh,  purposely  to  (fiscover  if  be  was  the  true  Meniah; 
nd,  oollNtii^  from  what  passed  at  the  river  Jordan  that  he 
ncKprabaMywassn^  he  had  from  that  time  mora  asridooos- 
If  Mkfwed  bim,  In  hopes  of  g^nlng  soibs  advaniags  over 
Uoi,  wUch  would  most  edbetoally  prove  that  be  was  not 
>«B7(batDlvins  Fenon  destined  to  be  hie  "iatalBnsmy." 
bthii  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  hitherto  completely  lailed ; 
te«fildecermlnes  10  make  one  mora  trial  of  him.    Accofd- 
NI7  he  ooAveys  him  10  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  placing 
^  one  poinled  emlnenee,  requires  him  to  profs  his  Divini- 
ty «idtarb7«andh«  there,  or  eaidng  hknsBlf  down  with  aalety. 
^  liied  reproves  thsTemplsr,  aadattheaametlmsroanl- 
te  hieown  Divinity  by  standing  on  thle  dangerous  point, 
'^tvi,  amaied  and  terrified,  instantly  &Ds;  and  repairs  to  hie 
'■Cnal  coropeen^  to  relate  the  bad  success  of  his  enterprise. 
Ab^  In  the  mean  time  convey  oar  Messed  Lnd  to  a  bsaotl- 
^^Bey,end,  whPs  they  mtohier  tohfana  wpast  of  eelssllal 
^  caWms  hii  vldaty  la  a  iriomphaot  hysuk 


^iBPLEXiD  ajitf  tnrabled  tt  Ui  bad 

The  tempter  tUiod,  nor  had  whti  toftply, 


Diacov«fed  in  hb  fraod,  thfown  from  hk  hope 
So  oft,  and  the  persaaaiTe  rhetoric 
That  sleeked  his  tongue,  and  won  ao  much  on  Ev», 
So  little  here,  nay  lost;  but  Eve  waa  Eve ; 
This  fitr  hia  overmatch,  who,  idf-deceived 
And  raab,  beforehand  had  no  better  weighed 
The  strength  he  waa  to  cope  with,  or  hia  own 
But  as  a  man,  who  had  been  niatchleas  held 
In  conning,  overreached  where  least  he  thought, 
To  sahre  hia  credit,  and  ibr  very  spite. 
Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  hun  still, 
And  never  cease,  thotigh  to  his  shame  the  more ; 
Or  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 
Abodt  the  wine  pw  where  sweet  must  is  pound, 
Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound ; 
Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  ahivers  daahed,  the  assault  renew, 
(Vain  battery!)  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end ; 
So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silenoe  brought, 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  sucoea, 
And  his  vain  importunity  pursues. 
He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Ano^r  plain,  long,  but  in  brsadth  not  wide. 
Washed  by  the  southern  sea,  and,  on  the  north, 
To  equal  length  backed  with  a  ridge  of  hiDs, 
That  screened  the  fruitsoftheearth,  and  seats  of 

men, 
From  cold  septentrkm  blasts;  thence  in  the  midflt 
Divided  by  a  river,  of  whose  banks 
On  each  side  an  onperial  city  stood. 
With  towenand  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorned. 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts; 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triimiphal  area, 
Oardena  and  groves  presented  to  his  eyes, 
Above  the  height  of  mountains  interposed : 
(By  what  strange  paiaUaz,  or  optic  akill 
Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  gkaa 
Of  telesoope,  wore  curious  to  inquire :) 
And  now  the  Tempter  thns  his  silenoe  broke. 
"  The  city  which  thou  seest  no  other  deem 
Than  greol  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  eerthi 
So  fitr  renowned,  and  vrith  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations;  there  the  capitol  thou  seest ; 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable;  and  there  mount  Palatine; 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  constructure,  skill  of  noblest  arduteetsi 
With  gilded  battlementa  oonspicuotts  &r. 
Turrets,  and  terraoea,  and  glittering  wfkm : 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  airy  microseope,)  thou  mayest  bdiold, 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofr. 
Carved  woik,  the  hand  of  famed  aitificen, 
In  cedar,  maiUe,  ivory,  or  gold. 
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Thence  to  the  gates  cast  found  thine  eye,  and  tee 

What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in; 

Prsetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 

Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state; 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wiqgs: 

Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote; 

In  varbus  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 

Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  from  fitrthest  sooth, 

Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  fidls, 

Meroe,  Nilotic  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 

The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea, 

From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utnKist  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed; 

From  Gallia,  Ghides,  and  the  British  west ; 

Germans,  and  Sythians,  and  Sarmatfans,  north 

Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  pool 

An  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay; 

To  Rome's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain, 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power, 

Giving  of  manners,  arts,  and  arms, 

And  k>ng  renown,  thou  justly  mayest  |«efer 

Before  the  Parthians.    These  two  thrones  except, 

The  rest  are  barbarous,  and  scarce  worth  the  sight, 

Shared  among  petty  kings  too  &r  remored; 

These  having  shown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  glory. 

This  emperor  hath  no  son,  and  now  is  old, 

Old  and  lascivious,  and  from  Rome  retired 

To  Caprea,  an  island  small,  but  strong, 

On  the  Campanian  shore,  with  purpose  then 

His  horrid  lusts  in  private  to  enjoy, 

Committing  to  a  wicked  favourite 

All  public  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious ; 

Hated  of  all,  and  hating.    With  what  ease. 

Indued  with  regal  virtues  as  thou  art, 

Appearing,  and  beginning  noble  deeds, 

Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  firom  his  throne, 

Now  made  a  sty;  and,  in  his  place  ascending, 

A  victor  people  free  from  servile  yokel 

And  with  my  help  thou  mayest ;  to  me  the  power 

Is  given,  and  by  that  right  I  give  it  thee. 

Aim  therefixre  at  no  less  than  all  the  world; 

Aim  at  the  highest ;  without  the  highest  attained, 

Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long. 

On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  wiO." 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmoved,  replied. 
^  Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury,  though  called  magnifioenoe, 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye, 
Much  less  m^  mind ;  though  thou  shonldst  add  to 

tell 
Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone, 
(For  I  have  also  heard,  perhaps  have  read,) 
Theb  wines  of  Setia,  Cales,  and  Faleme, 
Chios,  and  Crete,  and  how  they  quaff  in  gold, 


Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  embossed  with  gems 
And  studsof  pearl ;  to  me  shonld'st  tell,  whotfaint 
And  hunger  stiU.    Then  embassies  thoo  i^iowest 
From  nations  far  and  nigh :  what  honour  that, 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hoUow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries'?  Then  proceed*8t  to  talk 
Of  the  emperor,  how  easily  subdued. 
How  gloriously:  I  shall,  thou  sayest,  expd 
A  brutish  monster ;  what  if  I  withal 
Expel  a  devO  who  first  made  him  sochI 
Let  his  tormentor  conscience  find  him  out ; 
For  him  I  was  not  sent ;  nor  yet  to  free 
That  people,  victor  once,  now  vile  and  base; 
Deservedly  made  vassal,  who,  once  just, 
Frugal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  oonqoeied  wefl, 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke. 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  aU 
By  lust  and  rapine ;  first  ambitious  grown 
Of  triumph,  that  insulting  vanity; 
Then  cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inured 
Of  fighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed; 
Luxurious  by  their  wealth,  and  greedier  still, 
And  from  the  daily  scene  efieminate. 
What  wise  and  valiant  man  woul^seek  to  firee 
These,  thus  degenerate,  by  themselves  enslaved  1 
Or  could  of  inward  daves  make  outward  fteel 
Know  therefore,  when  my  season  comes  to  nt 
On  David's  throne,  it  shall  be  like  a  tree 
Spreading  and  ovenhadowing  all  the  earth; 
Or  as  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 
All  monarehies  besides  throughout  the  wodd, 
And  of  my  kingdom  there  shaU  be  no  end; 
Means  there  shall  be  to  this;  but  what  the  meam^ 
Is  not  for  thee  to  know,  nor  me  to  tell." 

To  whom  the  Tempter,  impudent,  replied. 
"  I  see  all  offere  made  by  me  how  slight 
Thou  vahiest,  because  ofiered,  and  rejectest: 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nioe, 
Or  nothing  more  than  stiU  to  contradict: 
On  the  other  side  know  also  thou,  that  I 
On  what  I  ofier  set  as  high  esteem. 
Nor  what  I  part  with  mean  to  give  for  nought; 
All  these,  which  in  a  moment  thou  bchold'st, 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  thee  I  give, 
(For,  given  to  me,  I  give  to  whom  I  please,) 
No  trifle ;  yet  with  this  reserve,  not  else, 
On  this  condition,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down, 
And  worship  me  as  thy  superior  brd, 
(Easily  done,)  and  hold  them  all  of  me; 
For  what  can  less  so  great  a  gift  deserve?" 

Whom  thus  our  Saviour  answered  with  disdain. 
"  I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy  oflfere  leas; 
Now  both  abhor,  sinoe  thou  hast  dared  to  otftf 
The  abominable  terms,  impious  condition: 
But  I  endure  the  time,  tiH  which  expired 
Thou  hast  permission  on  me.    It  is  written, 
The  firstof  all  commandments,  ThoushaltwonUr 
The  Und  thy  God,  and  only  him  shalt 
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And  darett  thoa  to  the  Son  cfQoA  propound 
To  worriiip  thee  aoconed,  now  more  accuned 
For  this  attempt,  holder  than  that  on  Eve, 
And  more  bhu^hemoiwl  which  expect  to  me. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  gtrenl 
Pennitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurped; 
Other  donation  none  tlum  canst  produce. 
If  given,  by  whom  but  by  the  King  of  kings 
God  over  all  supremel    If  given  to  thee, 
By  thee  how  fairly  is  the  giver  now 
Repaid!    But  gratitude  in  thee  is  lost 
Long  since.    Wert  thou  so  vend  of  fear  or  shame, 
As  ofler  them  to  me,  the  Son  of  Godl 
To  me  my  own,  on  such  abhorred  pact. 
That  I  fidl  down  and  worship  thee  as  Godi 
Get  thee  behind  me;  plain  thou  now  appearest 
That  evil  one,  Satan  for  ever  damned." 

To  whom  the  Fiend,  with  fear  abashed,  repMed : 
''Be  not  so  sore  oflended.  Son  of  God, 
Though  Sons  ofOod  both  angeb  are  and  men. 
If  I,  to  try  whether  in  higher  sort 
Than  these  thou  bearest  that  title,  have  proposed 
What  both  from  men  and  angels  I  receive, 
Teltaxchs  of  £re,  air,  flood,  and  on  the  earth, 
Nations  beside  from  all  the  quartered  winds, 
God  of  this  world  invoked,  and  world  beneath: 
Who  then  thou  art,  whose  coming  b  foretold 
To  me  most  fatal,  me  it  most  concerns. 
The  trial  hath  endamaged  thee  no  way. 
Rather  more  honoured  left  and  more  esteem ; 
Me  nought  advantaged,  missing  what  I  aimed. 
Therefore  let  peas,  as  they  are  transitory. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world;  I  shall  no  more 
Advis^tbee;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not 
And  tiiou  thyself  seem'st  otherwise  inclined 
Than  to  a  worldly  crown,  addicted  more 
To  contemplation  and  profound  dispute. 
As  by  that  early  action  may  be  judged. 
When  slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went* st 
Alone  into  the  temple,  there  wast  found   - 
Among  the  gravest  Rabbies,  disputant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses*  chair, 
Tesching,  not  taught;  the  ehydhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day.    Be  famous  then 
%  wisdom;  as  thy  em]Mre  must  extend. 
So  let  extend  thy  nnnd  o'er  all  the  world 
Ii  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  comprehend. 
An  knofHodge  is  not  couched  in  Moses*  law. 
The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote ; 
The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiration,  led  by  nature's  fight, 
And  with  the  GentBes  much  thou  must  converse, 
Rufing  them  by  persuaskm  as  thou  meanest ; 
WithMit  their  learning  how  wilt  thou  with  them, 
Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meetl 
How  wik  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refhte 
Their  idoGsms,  traditions,  paradoxes  1 
^ror  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced. 
Look  ones  DMxre,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
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Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold. 

Where  on  the  Egean  shore  a  city  stands, 

BuUt  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  mother  of  arts 

And  ek)quence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  flowery  hOl  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls,  thea 

view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his,  who  bred 
G^reat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  worid, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next: 
There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various  measured  verse, 
iEk>lian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 
BHnd  Melesigenee,  thence  Homer  called. 
Whose  poem  Phoriius  challenged  for  this  own: 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachen  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  vrith  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts^  while  they  treat 
Of  fiite,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 
High  actions  and  high  passbns  best  describing: 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  andeiit,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Gbeeeo 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne: 
To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  kw-roofed  hooso 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  hb  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
MeDiflueus  streams,  that  watered  all  the  sehoob 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe; 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likeet,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  joined." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  repJied : 
«  Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  things,  or  thhik 
I  know  them  not;  not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought:  he  who  receives 
Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true; 
But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams. 
Conjectures,  frmdes,  built  on  nothing  firm. 
The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  professed 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew; 
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The  next  to  fiibliiig  feU,  and  SDOOth  oonoeits; 
A  third  toit  doubted  all  tfaiiigs,  though  plain 
Others  in  riitue  placed  felicttj, 
Bat  virtue  joined  with  richea  and  long  UA; 
In  corporal  pleasure  he  and  careless  ease; 
The  Stoic  last  in  philosophic  pride, 
B J  him  called  lirtue ;  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself^  and  aU  possmsing 
Equal  to  Grod,  oft  shams  not  to  prefer, 
As  fearing  God  nor  man,  contemning  aU 
Wealth,  pleasure,  pain  or  torment,  death  and  life. 
Which,  when  he  lists,  he  leaves,  or  boasts  he  can, 
For  an  hit  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast, 
Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade. 
Alas !  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  mislead. 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more, 
«  And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  ay  himself,  on  grace  dependingi 
Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awiy. 
And  in  themselves  seek  virtue,  and  to  themselves 
AD  gkny  arrogate,  to  God  give  none; 
Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names, 
Fortune  and  fete,  as  one  regardless  quite 
Of  mortal  things:    Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom  finds  her  not ;  or,  by  delusion. 
Far  wone,  her  felse  resemblance  only  meets. 
An  empty  cloud.    However,  many  books. 
Wise  ant  have  said,  are  wearisome ;  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior 
(And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  elsewhere 

seekl) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge : 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 
With  muflc  or  with  poem,  where,  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  Unguage,  can  I  find 
That  fidacel  all  our  law  and  story  strewed 
With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artful  terms  in- 
scribed, 
Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 
That  pleased  so  well  our  vi^flors'  ear,  declare 
That  rather  Greece  firom  us  these  arts  derived ; 
n  imitated,  while  they  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  their  deiries,  and  their  own, 
In  feble,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 
Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  hariot's  cheek,  the  rest, 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  deKght, 
Will  fer  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  SionV  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling. 
Where  God  is  praised  aright,  and  godlike  men, 
The  Holiest  of  Holies,  and  his  saints, 
(Such  are  firom  God  inspired,  not  such  firom  thee,) 
UnlsH  where  moral  virtue  is  expceased 


By  light  of  nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoU'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem 
But  herdn  to  our  prof^iets  &r  beneath. 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  sofid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic  unaffected  style. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt, 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so. 
What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat: 
These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king." 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Gtod;  but  Satan,  now 
Gluite  at  a  loss,  fer  all  his  darts  were  spent, 
Thus  to  our  Saviour  with  stem  brow  replied. 
"  Since  neither  wealth  nor  honour,  arms  nor  aits, 
Kingdom  nor  empire  pleases  thee,  nor  aught 
By  me  proposed  in  life  contemplative 
Or  active,  tended  on  by  glory  or  fiune, 
What  dost  thou  in  this  world  1  tha  wildemeH 
For  thee  is  fittest  place ;  I  feund  thee  there. 
And  thither  vrill  return  thee ;  yet  remember 
What  I  foretell  thee,  soon  thou  shah  have  cause 
To  wish  thou  never  hadat  rejected  thos 
Nicely  or  cautiously  my  oflered  aid. 
Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  wiUi  en* 
On  David's  throne,  or  throne  of  all  the  w<nld. 
Now  at  full  age,  ftilness  of  time,  thy  season. 
When  prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfilled. 
Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  Heaven, 
Or  Heaven  write  aught  of  fete,  bj  what  the  stan 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spdl. 
Sorrows,  axid  labours,  opposition,  hate 
Attend  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  injuries^ 
Violenoe  and  stripes,  and  lastly  cruel  death; 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  kingdom, 
Real  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not ; 
Nor  when;  eternal  sure,  as  without  end. 
Without  beginning;  for  no  date  prefixed 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  set" 

So  saying,  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  paw 
Not  yet  exf^red,)  and  to  the  wilderness 
Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there, 
Feigning  to  disaf^iear.    Darkness  now  rose, 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  night, 
Her  shadowy  oflbpring,  unsubstantial  both. 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day. 
Our  Saviour  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  coM,  betook  him  to  his  rest. 
Wherever,  under  some  concourse  of  shades. 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might 

shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  sheltered  head ; 
But,  shdtered,  slept  in  vain ;  for  at  his  head 
The  Tempter  watched,  and  soon  with  ugly  dieaffli 
Disturbed  his  sleep.    And  either  tropic  now 
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-Gib  thoBdc:^  and  both  ends  of  Heaven ;  the 

From  nan  J  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  poured 
Fiem  rain  with  fightning  mixed,  water  with  fire 
In  rain  feeoodkd :  nor  aiept  the  winds 
Within  their  ston j  caves,  hot  rmbed  abroad 
Fram  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fefl 
On  the  vexed  wiUemeaa,  whose  taJkst  pines, 
Umigh  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  stoidiest  oaks, 
Bowed  their  stiflfDecks,  kiadenwith  atormj  blasts, 
Or  torn  op  sheer.    IH  wast  thoo  shrouded  then, 
0  pstient  Soo  of  God,  jet  only  stood'st 
Uoihakeo!  Nor  jret  stayed  the  terror  there; 
Iifctnal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies  round 
Eariraned  thee,  some  howled,  some  yelled,  some 

Aridied, 
Sane  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sn'rt  unippallrH  in  calm  and  anless  peace! 
Thos  passed  the  night  so  Ibol,  till  morning  fidr 
Caae  farth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray, 
Who  with  her  rsdiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thonder,  chaaed  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds, 
And  gridy  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  raised 
To  tempt  the  Sooof  God  with  terrorsdire. 
And  now  the  sun  vrith  more  eflectoal  beams 
Had  cheered  the  (aoe  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 
Fmadioopin^  plant  or  dropping  tree;  the  birds, 
Who  an  thin^  now  behold  more  fireeh  and  green, 
Aicranigfat  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Ckand  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and^n&y. 
To  gxatokte  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 
^oryet,  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  mom, 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done. 
The  prince  of  darkness;  glad  would  also  seem 
Of  this  hir  change,  and  to  our  Saviour  came; 
Tct  with  no  new  device,  (they  afl  were  ^>ent,) 
Baths  by  this  his  last  affiont  resolved, 
Desperate  of  better  course,  to  vent  his  rage 
Aad  Bad  despite  to  be  so  oft  repelled. 
&  waMng  on  a  sunny  hiU  be  found. 
Backed  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  thick  wood; 
Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape, 
Aad  in  a  caieleas  mood  thus  to  him  said. 

"  Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of  Grod, 
Aicr  a  <fismal  n^fat:  I  heard  the  wrack, 
Ascarth  and  Aj  would  mingle;  but  mysdf 
Wasifistaitf ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mortals  fear 


As  dangoous  to  the  pillared  frame  of  Heaven, 

Or  to  the  eaith*s  dark  baris  underneath, 

Aie  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome  as  a  sneexe 

Ts  nan's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone; 

Td,  as  being  ofttimes  noxious  where  they  bght 

On  Bian,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 

like  torbolendes  in  the  aftairs  of  men. 

Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point, 

They  oft  fbreaignify  and  threaten  iO : 

Tim  tca^KSt  at  this  desert  most  was  bent ; 


Of  men  at  thee,  for  only  thou  here  dwefl'st. 
Did  I  not  tdl  thee,  if  thou  £d'8t  reject 
The  perfect  season  ofllered  with  my  aid 
To  win  thy  dfstined  seat,  but  wilt  prolong 
An  to  the  push  of  &te,  puxsue  thy  way 
Of  gaining  David's  throne,  no  man  knows  when. 
For  both  the  when  and  how  is  no  where  toldl 
Thou  shalt  be  what  thou  art  ordained,  no  doubt; 
For  angels  have  proclaimed  it,  but  concealing 
The  time  and  means.   Each  act  is  rightliest  done. 
Not  when  it  must,  but  when  it  may  be  best: 
If  thou  observe  not  this,  be  sure  to  find. 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  aoaay 
Of  dangers,  and  advenities,  and  pains, 
E^  thou  of  Israd's  sceptre  get  fiist  hold; 
Whereof  this  ominous  night,  that  dosed  thee 

round. 
So  many  terrors,  voices,  profigies, 
May  warn  thee  as  a  sure  foregoing  sign." 

So  talked  he,  while  the  Son  of  God  went  on 
And  stayed  not,  but  in  brief  him  answered  thus. 

^  Me  worse  than  wet  thou  find'st  not;  other 
harm 
Those  terrors  which  thou  qpeak'st  of^didmenooe; 
I  never  feared  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  high;  what  they  can  do,  as  sign* 
Betokening,  or  ill  boding,  I  contemn 
As  &lse  portents,  not  sent  from  God,  but  thee; 
Who,  knovriog  I  shaD  reign  past  thy  preventing^ 
Obtrud'st  thyofirred  aid,  that  I,  accepting. 
At  least  might  seem  to  hold  all  power  of  thee, 
Ambitious  spirit!    and  would'st  be  thought  mj 

God; 
And  storm*st  refused,  thinking  to  terrify 
Me  to  thy  will!  desist,  (thou  art  diaceiiied, 
And  toil'st  in  vain,)  nor  me  in  vain  motest,** 

To  whom  the  fioid,  now  swollen  with  rage,  re- 
plied, 
**  Then  hear,  O  Son  of  David,  viigmOiom, 
For  Son  c^Clod  to  me  b  yet  in  doubt; 
Of  the  Messiah  I  had  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets;  of  thy  birth  at  length, 
AnnnntM^ftfl  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew. 
And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field, 
On  thy  birthnight,  that  sung  thee  Saviour  bofiL 
From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
\  Thy  in&ncy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bfed, 
TiD  at  the  ford  of  Jordan,  whither  all 
FkKktothe  Baptist,  I  among  the  rest, 
(Though  not  to  be   baptized,)  by  voice   hem 

Heaven. 
Heard  thee  pronounced  the  Son  of  God  bebved. 
Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  called 
The  Son  (^  God,  which  bean  no  single  sense. 
The  Son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was; 
Andif  I  waa,I  am;  relatioa  stands; 
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AH  men  are  sons  of  God;  yet  thee  I  thought 

In^tome  respect  far  higher  so  declared : 

Therefore  1  watched  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour, 

And  followed  thee  still  on  to  this  waste  wild; 

Where,  by  all  best  conjectures,  I  collect 

Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy : 

Grood  reason  then,  if  I  beforehand  seek 

To  understand  my  adversary,  who 

And  what  he  is;  his  wisdom,  power,  intent; 

By  parie  or  composition,  truce  or  league, 

To  win  him,  or  win  from  him  what  I  can: 

An  opportunity  I  here  have  had 

To  tiy  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  fiHind  thee 

Proof  against  all  temptatbn,  as  a  rock 

Of  adamant,  and  as  a  centre  firm; 

To  the  utmost  of  mere  man  both  wise  and  good, 

Not  more;  for  honours,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory, 

Have  been  before  contemned,  and  may  again: 

Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man. 

Worth  naming  Son  of  God  by  voice  from  Heaven, 

Another  method  I  must  now  begin." 

So  saying  he  caught  him  up,  and,  without  wing 
Of  hippogrif,  bore  through  the  air  sublime, 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain, 
Till  underneath  them  fair  Jerusalem, 
The  holy  dty,  lifted  high  her  towers,     . 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  reared 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires : 
There  on  the  highest  pinnacle  he  set 
The  Son  of  God ;  and  added  thus  in  scorn. 

"  There  stand,  if  thou  wilt  stand;  to  stand  up- 
right 
Will  ask  thee  skill;  I  to  thy  Father's  house 
Have  Drought  thee,  and  highest  placed:  highest  is 

best:  ^ 

Now  show  thy  progeny ;  if  not  to  stand, 
Cast  thyself  down ;  safely,  if  Son  of  God : 
For  it  is  written, '  He  vrill  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  angels,  in  their  hands 
They  shall  uplift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.' " 

To  whom  thus  Jesus.  "  Also  it  is  written, 
'Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God:'"  he  said,  and 

stood: 
But  Satan,  smitten  vrith  amazement,  fell. 
As  when  earth's  son  Anteus  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest)  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foiled,  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength, 
Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  joined. 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired  and  fell ; 
So,  after  many  a  foil,  the  Tempter  proud. 
Renewing  fresh  assaults  amidst,  his  pride. 
Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall: 
And  as  that  Theban  monster,  that  proposed 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solved  it  not  devoured. 
That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spite 


Cast  herself  headlong  firomthe  Ismenian  steep; 

So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend, 

And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 

(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success) 

Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay. 

Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 

So  Satan  fell ;  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 

From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore. 

As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air; 

Then,  in  a  flowery  valley,  set  him  down 

On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 

A  table  of  celestial  food,  divine 

Ambrosial  fruits,  fetched  from  the  tree  of  life, 

And,  from  the  fount  of  life,  ambrosial  drink, 

That  soon  refreshed  him  wearied,  and  repaired 

What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger  had  impaired. 

Or  thirst;  and,  as  he  fed,  angelic  choirs 

Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 

Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  prmid. 

"  True  image  of  the  Father ;  whether  ^tmw4 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or,  remote  from  Heaven,  in«lirin^ 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form. 
Wandering  the  wilderness;  whatever  plaoe^ 
Habit,  or  state,  or  motion,  still  expressing 
The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  foice  endued 
Against  thy  attempter  of  thy  Father's  throne. 
And  thief  of  Paradise !  him  long  of  old 
Thou  did'st  debel,  and  down  firom  Heaven  eait 
With  all  his  army ;  now  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam,  and,  by  vanquishing 
Temptation,  hast  regained  lost  Paradise, 
And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent 
He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 
In  Paradise  to  tempt;  his  snares  are  broke : 
For,  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  feiled^ 
A  fairer  Paradise  is  founded  now 
For  Adam  and  bis  chosen  sons,  whom  thou, 
A  Saviour,  art  come  down  to  reinstal. 
Where  they  shall  dwell  secure,  when  time  shall  b« 
Of  tempter  and  temptation  without  fear. 
But  thou,  infernal  serpent !  ahalt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds;  like  an  autumnal  star. 
Or  lightning,  thou  shalt  fell  finom  Heaven,  tiod 

down 
Under  his  feet ;  for  proof,  ere  this  thou  feel'st 
Thy  wound,  (yet  not  thy  last  and  deadliest  wound,) 
By  this  repulse  received,  and  hold'st  in  hefl 
No  triumph ;  in  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt    Hereafter  learn  with  awe 
To  dread  the  Son  of  God :  he,  all  unarmed. 
Shall  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  thy  demcmiac  holds,  possession  foul. 
Thee  and  thy  legions ;  yeUing  they  shall  fly 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine, 
Lest  he  conmiand  them  down  into  the  deep, 
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Boond,  and  to  tonnent  lent  beiore  their  time. — 
Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  heir  of  both  worids, 
dneUer  of  Satan !  on  thy  gtorious  work, 
Kow  enter,  and  begin  to  save  mankind." 


Thai  they  the  Son  of  GK)d,  our  Savioar  meek, 
Song  Tictor,  and  finom  heavenly  feaat  refreabed, 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy ;  he  unobserved, 
EUane  to  }pB  nx>ther*B  house  private  returned. 


SbaitfiHkn  Maimiuutt, 


DRAMATIC  POEM. 


T(«y«A<i  fUfjmwm  m^n(tm  vTruittut^  s.  t.  x. 

ArUUd.  PoeL  Cap,  6, 

TVigadIa  est  ImltatioacUonto  Mris,  Ac.  {wr  mlnrieocdlsm  ec  motum 


THE  ARGUBfENT. 

6ynBon,iiiade  captive,  blind,  aod  now  In  the  priaooatGa* 
ia,tfaen  to  bbour  as  in  a  commoo  worlchouBe,  on  a  festival 
dqr,  in  the  general  ceaaations  fiom  labour,  comes  forth  into  the 
cfm  air,  to  a  place  nigh,  somewhat  retired,  thne  to  sit  awhile 
acid  bemoan  his  condition.  Where  he  happens  at  length  to 
bi  vWied  by  certain  friends  and  equals  oir  bis  tribe,  which 
SMke  ibe  Chorus,  tNrtx>  seek  bo  comfort  biro  what  they  can ; 
thn  by  bis  old  ftther  Manoah,  who  endeavoun  the  like,  and 
vidMl  tdb  him  his  purpose  to  procure  his  liberty  by  ransom ; 
iMly,  that  this  feast  vas  proclaLaQed  by  the  Philistines  as  a  day 
of  ihaak^givlng  lor  their  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Sam- 
■B,  which  yet  more  troubles  him.  Manoah  then  departs  to 
pnseeme  his  endeavour  with  the  Philistine  \atd»  for  Sarannis 
ndemptkn;  who  In  the  mean-while  is  visited  by  other  per- 
•oos;  and  lotly  by  a  public  officer  bo  require  Us  coming  bo 
the  feast  before  the  Intk  and  people,  to  play  or  show  his 
aieogth  in  their  presence ;  he  at  first  refuses,  disroisring  the 
pobfic  officer  with  absolute  denial  to  come;  at  length,  per- 
aaded  inwardly  that  this  was  fromOod,  be  yiekb  to  go  along 
vkh  him,  who  came  now  the  second  time  with  great  threat- 
floings  to  fetch  him:  the  Chorus  yet  remaining  on  the  place, 
MuuBh  returns  full  of  joyful  hope,  to  procure  ere  long  his  son's 
defirennre:  in  the  mtdet  ci  which  discoune  an  Hebrew 
comes  in  baste,  confusedly  at  first,  and  afterwards  more  dis- 
tiacdy,  rdatii^  the  catastrophe,  what  Samson  had  done  to  the 
AiSsdne^  and  by  aoddenc  to  himself;  wherewith  the  cra- 
fBdyends. 


THE  PERSONS. 


Manoah,  lAs /biter  ^Amwofi. 

DalUa,  Ms  wife. 

Barapha  of  GalA. 

Publie  CJficer. 

Jdegtnger. 

Ckanu  of  Danitet, 

The  Scene  before  the  Prison  In  Gaxa. 


SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Samson,  [Attendant  leading  him.] 

A  UTTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 

To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on; 

ii2 


For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade: 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me, 
Where  I,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught:  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  Heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and 

sweet, 
With  dayspring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold  — 
To  Dagon  their  sea  idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
Elase  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swaim 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now 
O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  oflfisring  burned, 
As  in  a  fiery  odumn  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  revealed  to  Abraham's  race  1 
Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  GK)d, 
Designed  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  oat, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  uid  gaze, 
Togrind  in  brazen  fetters  undertask 
With  this  heaven-gifted  strengthl   O  gkirioiit 

strength, 
Put  to  the  kboor  of  a  beast,  debased 
Lower  than  bondslavei  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  firom  Philistian  yoke  deliver ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gbza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoko: 
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Yet  tUjt  let  me  not  nihly  eall  in  doubt 

Dinue  prediction,  what  if  all  fbtetold 

Had  been  fulfilled  but  through  mine  own  de&ult, 

Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myiel^ 

Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  oonmiitted  to  me, 

In  what  part  lodged,  how  euily  bereft  me, 

Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 

O'ercome  with  importunity  and  tears  1 

O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong ! 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  shaie 

Of  wisdom  1  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 

By  weakest  subtleties;  not  made  to  rule, 

But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command ! 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 

How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  ray  hair. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 

Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 

Haply  had  ^ids  above  my  reach  to  know; 

Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane, 

And  proves  the  source  of  all  my  miseries; 

So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart 

Would  ask  a  life  to  wail;  but  chief  of  all,, 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain! 

Bhnd  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And^all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

AnnuUed,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 

eased, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm;  the  vilest  here  excel  me; 
They  creep,  yet  see;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 
Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fed, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own; 
Scarce  half  1  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 
O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 
Why  ajm  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decceel 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vaeaat  interlunar  cava. 
Since  light  m>  necessary  is  to  life. 
And  ahnost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  Ught  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  the  sight 
Tosuchatender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  andso  ea^  to  bequenehedl 
And  not,  as  feeliiig,  through  aU  paite  difiused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  poni 
TheoL  bad  1  not  been  tho*  ^*J^  fiKNn  h^ 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 
To  Uvea  life  half  dead,  aHving  death, 


And  buried;  but,  O  yet  moremisenbiel 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave; 

Buried,  yet  not  exeeipt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  vroni  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  thesel  fer  with  joint  pace  I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steer^  this  way ; 

Perhi^  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 

At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  to  insult, 

Their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more. 

[Enter]  Ckonu. 
Cher.  This,  this  is  he :  softly  awhile. 

Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him: 

O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief! 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffiiaod, 

With  languished  head  unpropt, 

As  one  past  hope,  abandoned, 

And  by  himself  given  over; 

In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 

O'erwom  and  soiled; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent!    Can  this  be  he^ 

That  heroic,  that  renowned. 

Irresistible  Samson  1  whom  unarmed 

No  strength  of  man  or  fiercest  wild  beast  ooidd 
withstand; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid ; 

Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron, 

And,  weaponless  himself. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 

Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammered  cuins^ 

Chalybean  tempered  steel,  and  fipock  of  mail 

Adamantean  [Mroof  1 

But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof, 

When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced, 

In  scorn  of  their  prood  arms  and  warlike  tools, 

Spumed  them  to  death  by  troops.    The  bold  As- 
calonite 

Fled  firom  his  lion  ramp;  old  warrion  turned 

Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel ; 

Or,  groveling,  sailed  their  crested  hehnets  in  the 
dust 

Then  with  what  trivial  weapon  come  to  hand. 

The  jaw  of  a  dead  ass,  his  sword  of  bone, 

A  thousand  foreskins  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine, 

In  Rameth-lechi  femous  to  this  day, 

Then  by  main  force  pulled  up,  and  on  hb  shoul- 
ders bore 

The  gates  of  Azza,  poet,  and  massy  bar. 

Up  tothe  hill  by  Hebron,  seatof  giantoold. 

No  journey  of  a  Sabbath  day,  and  loaded  so; 

like  whom  the  Gentiles  feign  to  bear  up  Hefttn. 

Which  shall  I  first  bewail, 

Thy  bondage,  or  lost  sight. 

Prison  within  priacm 
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htmptnhlf  Atakt 

Thou  axt  become  (O  wont  impiuomBentl) 

The  dungeon  of  th3r8elf ;  thy  soul, 

(Whkh  men  eiyoying  oght  oft  without  caiMe 

oompkin,) 
Imprisoned  now  iadead, 
In  real  darknwi  of  the  body  dweUi, 
Shot  up  firom  outward  light 
To  inoorpoimte  with  gloomy  night ; 
For  inwaid  hght,  alas! 
PuU  Ibith  DO  visual  beam. 

0  mirror  of  our  fickle  state, 
Since  man  on  earth  nnparalleledl 
The  rarer  thy  uTampla  stands, 

By  bow  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 

StuMigest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  aliject  fortune  thou  art  fidlsn. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate 

Whom  long  descent  of  birth, 

Or  the  sphere  of  fortune,  raises; 

But  thee  whose  strength,  while  virtne  was  her 
mate, 

Might  have  subdued  the  eaith, 

Univeisally  crowned  with  highest  pnuses. 
8am».  1  hear  the  sound  of  words;  their  sense 
the  air 

DiBntves  onjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 
Chor.  He  speaks,  let  us  draw  nigh.   MateUess 
in  might, 

The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief; 

We  come  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  un- 
known, 

From  Eshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale, 

To  nnt  or  bewail  thee;  or,  if  better, 

Coonsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 

Salve  to  thy  sores:  apt  words  havs  power  toswage 

The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind. 

And  are  as  balm  to  festered  wounds. 
Sams.  Your  coming,  friends,  renres  me,  for  I 
learn 

Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 

How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 

Bear  in  their  superscription,  (of  the  most 

1  would  be  understood;)  in  prosperous  days 
They  swaim,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
Kot  to  be  found,  though  sought.  Ye  see,  O  friends, 
How  many  evils  have  enclosed  me  round: 

Tet  that  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me, 
Bfindoeas;  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame, 
How  oouki  1  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwrecked 
My  vcsmI  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
Gloriousiy  rigged;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool!  have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  Gkid 
To  adeeeitftil  womani  tell  roe,  friends. 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool 
la  every  street  1  do  they  not  say,  how  wtM 
Are  come  upon  him  his  desertsi  yet  why  1 
Inuaeasuiable  strength  they  might  behold 


In  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean; 
This  with  the  other  should,  at  least,  hove  paired, 
These  two,  proportioned  ill,  drove  me  transvena. 

Chor.  Tax  not  divine  disposal ;  wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne*er  so  wiseu 
Deject  not  then  so  overmudi  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  fiill  load  besides; 
Yet,  truth  to  say,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  should'st  wed  Philistian  woman  lathei 
Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair. 
At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noUe. 

SafM.  The  first  I  saw  at  Tinma,  and  she  pleased 
Me,  not  my  parents,  that  I  sought  to  wed 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel:  they  knew  not 
That  what  I  mefitioned  was  of  Gh)d :  I  knefw 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urged 
The  marriage  on ;  that  by  occasion  henoe 
I  might  begin  Israel's  detiverance. 
The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely  called. 
She  proving  false,  the  next  I  took  to  wife 
(O  that  I  never  had !  fond  wish  too  late) 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplished  snasSi 
I  thought  it  lawful  from  my  former  act. 
And  the  same  end ;  still  watching  %o  oppress 
Israel's  oppressors:  of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself, 
Who,  vanquished  with  a  peal  of  words,  (O  w«ak* 

^  ness!) 
Ghtve  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman. 

Chor.  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  prow^ 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  wast  remin,  I  bear  thee  witness: 
Yet  Israel  still  serves  with  all  his  sons. 

SatM.  That  fault  I  take  not  on  me,  but  tranirfBr 
On  Israel's  governors,  and  heads  of  tribes. 
Who,  seeing  those  great  acts  which  Gtod  had  don* 
Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors. 
Acknowledged  not,  or  not  at  all  considered. 
Deliverance  offered :  I  on  the  other  side 
Used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 
The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spdce  loud 

the  doer: 
But  they  persiited  deaf,  and  woidd  not  sscm 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice,  tiU  at  lengtk 
Their  fords  the  Philistines  with  gathered  powsn 
Entered  Judea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  the  rock  of  Etham  was  retired ; 
Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantaged  best: 
Meanwhile  the  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round: 
I  willingly  on  some  concHtions  came 
Into  their  hands,  and  they  as  gUdly  yield  ma 
To  the  uncircumcised  a  wetoome  prey. 
Bound  with  two  cords;  but  cords  to  me'  wcm 

threads 
Touched  with  the  flame:  on  their  whole  host  I  flew 
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Unanned,  and  with  a  triyial  weapon  feUed 
Their  choiceat  youth ;  they  only  lived  who  fled. 
Had  Judah  that  day  joined,  or  one  whole  tribe, 
They  had  by  this  poageawd  the  towen  of  Oath, 
And  bided  orer  them  whom  they  now  serve: 
But  what  more  oft,  in  nationa  grown  OOTmpt, 
And  by  their  vices  bronght  to  servitude, 
Than  to  bve  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  libefty : 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  spedal  favour  raised 
As  their  deliverer;  if  he  aught  begin. 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deedsl 

Chor.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Sucooth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel 
Their  great  deliverer  contemned, 
The  matchless  GHdeon,  in  pursuit 
Of  Madian  and  her  vanquished  kings: 
And  how  ingrateful  Ephraim 
Had  dealt  with  Jephtha,  who  by  argument, 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 
Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite, 
Had  not  his  prowess  quelled  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprice,  adjudged  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth* 

SatM.  Of  such  example  add  me  to  the  roO ; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  GKxi's  proposed  deliverance  not  so. 

Chor.  Just  are  the  ways  of  Gk)d, 
And  justifiable  to  men ; 
Unless  there  be  who  think  not  Chd  at  aD : 
If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure ; 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  their  school. 
But  the  heart  of  the  Ibol, 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Yet  more  they  be,  who  doubt  his  ways  not  fust, 
As  to  his  own  edicts  found  contradicting, 
Then  give  the  reigns  to  wandering  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  diminution ; 
Tin  by  their  own  perplexities  involved. 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable^ 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript. 
Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himsdi^ 
And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstriction,  without  taint 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt; 
For  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 

He  would  not  else,  who  never  wanted  means. 
Nor  in  respect  of  the  enemy  just  cause, 
To  set  his  people  free. 
Have  prompted  this  heroic  Nazarite, 
Against  hb  vow  of  strictest  purity. 
To  seek  in  marriage  that  &llacbus  bride, 
Undaan,  nnrhaste. 


Down,  reason,  then;  at  least, vain  reasonings^ 
down; 
Though  reason  here  aver, 
That  moral  verdict  quits  herof  undeaD: 
Unchaste  was  subsequent,  her  stain  not  his. 

But  see  here  comes  thy  reverend  sire 
With  careful  step,  k)cks  white  as  down, 
Old  Manoah :  advise 
Forthwith  how  thou  ought*st  to  receive  him. 

Sanu,  Ay  me,  another  inward  grie^  awaked 
With  mention  of  that  name,  renews  the  aasanlt. 

[Enter]  Manoah, 

Man.  BreUuen  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  y« 
wecnkf 
Though  in  this  uncouth  place ;  if  old  respect. 
As  I  suppose,  tovranls  your  once  gkmed  friend, 
My  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  informed 
Your  younger  fbet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Chor.  As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state, 
As  erst  in  highest,  behokl  him  where  he  lies. 

Man.  O  miserable  change !  is  this  the  man, 
That  invincible  Samson,  fkr  renowned. 
The  dread  of  Israers  foM,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walked  their  streets. 
None  ofiiering  fight ;  who  single  combatant 
Duelled  their  armies  ranked  in  proud  am^, 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  armed 
At  one  spear's  length.    O  everfailing  trust 
In  mortal  strength !  and  oh  t  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vaini  Nay,  what  thing  good 
Prayed  for,  but  often  proves  our  wo,  our  banel 
I  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedkxk  a  reproach ;  I  gained  a  son, 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy; 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  steadl 
O  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request, 
And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adomedl 
Why  are  his  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 
Our  earnest  prayen,  then,  given  with  solemn  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorjMon's  tail  behind  1 
For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend  1  for  this 
Ordained  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select,  and  sacred,  glorious  for  awhile. 
The  miracle  of  men ;  then  in  an  hour 
Insnsred,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound, 
Thy  foes'  derision,  captive,  poor,  and  blind, 
Into  a  dungeon  thrust,  to  work  with  davesi 
Alas !  methinks  whom  Ood  hath  chosen  once 
To  worthiest  deeds,  if  he  through  frailty  err, 
He  should  not  so  overwhelm,  and  as  a  thndl 
Subject  him  to  foul  indignities. 
Be  it  but  for  honour's  sake  of  former  deeds. 

8om9.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,*  (^ 
ther; 
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NoChu^  of  all  these  evils  halh  be&Uen  me 
Bat  juiUy:  I  myself  have  brought  them  on, 
Sole  author  I,  aole  cauae:  if  aughtseem  Tile, 
Ai  vile  hath  been  my  fi>Uy,  who  have  profaned 
The  myiteiy  of  God  given  me  under  pledge 
Of  vow,  and  have  betrayed  it  to  a  woman, 
A  Cmaanite,  my  faithkwi  enemy. 
This  well  I  knew,  nor  was  at  all  surprised, 
Bat  warned  by  oft  experience :  did  not  she 
Of  Timna  fint  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret  wrested  firom  me  in  her  height 
Of  nuptial  love  professed,  carry  it  straight 
To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies. 
And  rivalsl  In  this  other  was  thero  found 
More  faith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces,  vidated  with  gold, 
Though  ofiered  only,  by  the  scent  conceived 
Her  spurious  first-bom,  treason  against  me  1 
Thiies  she  assayed  with  flattering  prayers  and 

sighs. 
And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  firomme 
My  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 
Lay  atored,  in  what  part  summed,  that  she  might 

know 
Thries  1  deluded  her,  and  turned  to  spent 
Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 
How  openly,  and  with  what  impudence 
She  purposed  to  betray  me,  and  (which  was  worse 
Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt 
She  aooght  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself; 
Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  mustering  all  her  wiles, 
^^ith  blandished  parleys,  feminine  assaults. 
ToogoB  batteries,  she  surceased  not,  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  overwatched,  and  we&ried  out, 
At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest 
I  yieldsd,  and  unlocked  her  aU  my  heart. 
Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolved, 
Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares: 
But  foul  effeminary  held  me  yoked 
HsrbondsUve;  O  indignity,  O  blot. 
To  honour  and  religion !  servile  mind 
^swaidsd  well  with  servile  punishment! 
The  base  degree  to  which  1  now  am  fallen, 
TheK  rags,  this  grinding  b  not  yet  so  base 
As  was  my  fanner  servitude  ignoble, 
Uniiaiily,  ignominious,  infamous, 
True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  thk, 
That  saw  not  bow  degenerately  I  served. 

lion.  lean  not  praise  thy  marriage  choices,  son, 
^•ther  approved  them  not;  but  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  might'st 
^  Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  fees. 
1  itate  not  that;  this  I  am  sure,  our  foes 
Found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee 
Their  capGve,  and  their  triumph;  thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  feundest,  or  over  potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee;  which  to  have  kept 
1'^cit,  was  in  thy  power:  true;  and  thoubeaiest 


Enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault 
Bitteriy  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
That  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  remains; 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza;  and  proclaim 
Ghreat  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud, 
To  Dagon  as  their  God,  who  hath  delivered 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slowest  them  many  a  slain, 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  GU)d, 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine; 
Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings,  think  the  heaviest, 
Of  all  rq>roach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  have  befallen  thee  and  thy  father's  house. 
Sanu.  Father,  1  do  acknowledge  and  confess 
That  I  this  honour,  1  this  pomp  have  brought 
To  Dagon,  and  advanced  his  praises  high 
Among  the  Heathen  round;  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  oped  the  mouths 
Of  iddists  and  atheists;  have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  Gtod,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  beforo 
To  waver,  or  fall  off  and  join  with  idols; 
Which  is  my  chief  afiliction,  shame  and  sorrow 
The  anguish  of  my  soul,  that  suffers  not 
Mine  eye  to  harbour  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  VMt. 


This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife 
With  me  hath  end ;  all  the  contest  is  now 
'Twizt  God  and  Dagon;  Dagon  hath  presumed, 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 
His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 
Before  the  God  of  Abraham.    He,  be  sure, 
Win  not  connive,  or  linger,  thus  provoked, 
But  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert: 
Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me, 
And  with  confiising  blank  his  worshippers. 

Man,  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and 
these  words 
1  as  a  prophecy  receive;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  gfory  of  his  name 
Against  all  oompetitbn,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it  doubtful  whether  God  be  Locd, 
Or  Dagon.    But  for  thee  what  shall  be  donet 
Thou  must  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  here  forgot, 
Lie  in  this  miseraUe  kMtthsome  plight. 
Neglected.    1  already  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  fords,  with  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom:  vrell  they  may  by  this 
Have  satisfied  their  utmost  of  revenge 
By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted 
On  thee,  who  now  no  more  canst  do  them  harm. 

Sanu.  Spare  that  proposal,  fiUher;  qpaie  the 
trouble 
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Of  that  tolkatation;  let  me  here, 

As  1  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment; 

And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 

Bhamefbl  garrulity.    To  have  revealed 

Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 

How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 

Contempt,  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 

AH  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab, 

The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front  1 

But  1  Qod's  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 

Presumptuously  have  published,  impiously, 

Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully;  a  sin 

That  Gentiles  in  their  parables  condemn 

To  their  abyss  and  horrid  pains  confined. 

Man,  Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrit 
But  act  not  in  thy  own  affliction,  son: 
Repent  the  sin;  but,  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  self  preservation  bids; 
Or  the  execution  leave  to  high  disposal, 
And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thyself:  perhaps 
God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt; 
Who  ever  more  approves,  and  more  accepts, 
(Best  pleased  with  humble  and  filial  submission,) 
Him,  who,  imploring  mercy,  sues  for  life. 
Than  who,  self-rigorous,  chooses  death  as  due; 
Which  argues  overjust,  and  self-displeased. 
For  selfH>fifence,  more  than  for  GKxl  ofilended. 
Reject  not  then  what  offered  means,  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house, 
Where  thou  may'st  bring  thy  offerings,  to  avert 
His  further  ire,  with  prayers  and  vows  renewed  1 

Sama.  His  pardon  I  implore;  but  as  for  life 
To  what  end  should  I  seek  iti  when  in  strength 
All  mortals  I  excelled,  and  great  in  hopes 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  Heaven  foretold,  and  high  expkiits, 
Full  of  divine  instinct,  after  some  proof 
Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  far  beyond 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  Uand 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
I  walked  about  admired  of  all  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  afiront.* 
Then  swollen  with  pride  into  the  snare  1  foil 
Of  foir  follacious  fooks,  venereal  trains, 
Boflened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  lifo ; 
At  length  to  lay  my  head  and  hallowed  pledge 
Of  aU  my  strength  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me 
like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece, 
Then  turned  me  out  ridiculous,  despoiled. 
Shaven,  and  disarmed  among  mine  enemies. 

Chor.  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thou  could'st  repress;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 

*  **  A<nM<Iar<N^  my  q^V«ia"—«o  front  or  face  Ins  hoscQe 


Sparkling,  outpoured,  the  flavour  or  the-mMll; 
Or  taste  that  cheera  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  streanL 

Sams,    Wherever  fountain  or  finesh  caircot 
flowed 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 
With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juKe  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refreshed:  nor  envied  them  the  gimpe 
Whose  heads   that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with 
fiunes. 

Chor.  O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest 
wines 
And  strongest  drinks,  our  chief  suppcHrt  of  health, 
When  Grod  with  these  forbidden  naade  choice  to 

rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  lanxk, 

SafM.  But  what  availed  this  temperance,  not 
complete 
Against  another  object  more  enticing  7 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Elflleminately  vanquished  ?  by  which  means. 
Now  blind,  disheartened,  shamed,  disboiioiaiied, 

queUed, 
To  what  can  I  be  usefbl,  wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  firom  Heaven  imposed| 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenous  drone;  to  visitants  a  gaze, 
Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious  to  no  purpose  clustering  down,  v 

Vain  monument  of  strength;  till  length  of  yetn 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  thy  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  1 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn  my  bread; 
■Till  vermin  or  the  draff  of  servile  food, 
Consume  me,  and  oft  invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 

Man,  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with 
that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  themi 
Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  n^t  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn. 
But  Gkxl,  who  caused  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  tfairst  to  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battle,  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  spring, 
Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  hast; 
And  I  persuade  me  so;  why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  1 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  naught. 
Nor  shall  his  wondrous  gifts  be  frustrate  thusi 

Sanu.    All  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  por- 
tend, 
That  these  dark  oihs  no  more  shall  treat  with 

light, 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long, 
But  yield  to  doiriJe  darkness  nigh  at  hand; 
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S(  muck  1  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
Mj  hopes  all  flat,  natuie  within  me  seenM 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 
Mj  race  of  glory  ran,  and  race  of  shame, 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest 
Man.  Befiere  not  these  suggestions,  which  pfo- 
oeed 
Fram  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black, 
That  mingle  with  my  fancy.    I  however 
Mmt  not  omit  a  Other's  timely  care 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom,  or  how  else :  meanwhile  be  calm, 
And  heafing  words  fiom  these  thy  friends  admit. 

[Exii. 
Ssau.  O  that  torment  should  not  be  confined 
To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores, 
With  maladies  innumerable 
b  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins; 
Bat  most  secret  passage  find 
To  the  mmost  mind, 
There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accidents, 
And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey, 
Ai  OD  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense, 

Though  void  of  corporal  sense. 
Mj  giiefii  not  only  pain  me 

At  t  lingering  disease. 

But,  fining  no  redress,  fisrment  and  nge; 

Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 

H«iikle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 

To  black  mortification. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly 
itings, 

Bfangle  my  apprehensive  tendereet  parts, 

Exasperate,  exukerate,  and  raise 

Dge  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  medicinal  hqoor  can  assuage. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 

To  death's  benombing  opium  as  my  only  cure; 

1*henoe  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair, 

And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 
I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  defight, 

His  destined  from  the  womb, 

I^nxnised  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending. 

tFnderhis  spedal  eye 

Ahrtemioos  I  grew  up,  and  thrived  amain; 

Be  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 

Against  the  undrcumcised,  our  enemies: 

But  now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known, 

And  to  those  cruel  enemies: 

^^hom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provoked, 

I^  me  aU  helpless  with  the  irreparable  Vm 

Of  aght,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated. 

The  subject  of  their  cruelty  or  scorn. 

^or  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope; 

l^^eleas  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless: 

This  once  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  iMftid, 


No  long  petition,  speedy  death, 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 
Char.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 
In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest,  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 
All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  peisuaaoii 

sought. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought : 


But  with  the  afllicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolatbn  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 

And  fronting  spirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man ! 
That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various. 
Or  might  I  say  contrarious, 
Temperest  thy  providence  through  his  short  eoone 
Not  evenly,  as  thou  rulest 
The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatures  mote, 
Irrational  and  brute. 
Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  root. 
That  wandering  loose  about 
Grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly 
E[eads  without  name  no  more  remembered; 
But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory. 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  efiect: 
Yet  toward  these  Uius  dignified,  thou  oft, 
Amidst  their  height  of  noon, 
Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  do 

r^ard 
Of  highest  favours  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  frtir  dismission, 
But  thfowest  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt 

them  high; 
Unseemly  frdls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Oft  leavest  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  captived ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrateful  multitude. 
If  these  they  'scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down, 
Painfril  diseases  and  deformed 
In  crude  old  age ;  » 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suflerlng 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days :  in  fine 
Just  or  unjust  alike  seem  miserable. 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 
Bo  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  gferious  champiOD, 
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The  ima^  of  thy  strength,  and  mighty  miniater. 
What  do  I  b^l  bow  hast  thoa  dealt  already  I 
Behold  him  in  this  state  cakmitous,  and  turn 
His  laboun,  for  thoa  canst,  to  peaceful  end. 

But  who  is  thisi  what  thing  of  sea  or  landl 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  hedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tanas,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Qadire, 
With  aU  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled,  and  strearoeis  waving^ 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 
An  amber  scent  of  odoroas  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind ; 
Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem; 
And  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalila,  thy  wife. 

Sanu.  My  ynidl  mytraitres:  let  her  not  come 
near  me. 

Ckor.  Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes 
thee  fixed, 
About  to  haveapoke ;  but  now,  with  head  declined. 
Like  a  fair  flower  surcharged  with  dew,  she  weeps. 
And  words  addressed  seem  into  tears  dissolved, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil: 
But  now  again  she  makes  addroM  to  speak. 

[Enter]  Dalila. 

Dal.  With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolation 
I  came,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure,  Samson, 
Which  to  have  merited,  without  excuse, 
I  can  not  but  acknowledge ;  yet,  if  tean. 
May  expiate,  (though  the  fket  more  evil  drevr 
In  the  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw,) 
My  penance  hath  not  slackened,  though  my  par- 
don 
No  way  aasnied.    But  conjugal  afibction, 
Prevailing  over  foar  and  timorous  doubt, 
Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 
Once  msie  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate. 
If  aught  in  my  ability  may  serve 
To  lighten  what  thou  suflerest,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  power, 
Though  late,  yet  in  some  part  to  recompense 
My  rash,  but  more  unfortunate  misdeed. 

Sam».  Out,  out,  hyena!  these  are  thy  vronted 
arts, 
And  arts  of  eveiy  woman  fidse  like  thee, 
To  break  aU  fiuth,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech, 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feigned  remorss, 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change; 
Kol  tm^  pei^tent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  for  urged  his  patience  bears, 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail ; 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Agstt  tranigresses,  and  again  submits; 


That  wisest  and  best  men,  full  oft  b^gmle^ 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  vrear  out  miserable  days, 
EIntangled  with  a  poisonous  bosom  snake, 
If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off, 
As  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example. 
Dal.  Yet  hear  me,  Samson;  not  that  I  endea- 
vour 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offence, 
But  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weighed 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharged, 
Or  else  with  just  aUowance  counterpoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find 
The  easier  toward  me,  or  thy  hatred  less. 
First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 
In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex, 
Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune 
Of  secrets,  then  vrith  like  infirmity 
To  publish  them,  both  common  female  feultf : 
Was  it  not  weakness  also  to  make  known 
For  importunity,  that  is,  for  nought, 
Wherein  consisted  all  thy  strength  and  safety  1 
To  what  I  did  thou  showed'st  me  first  the  way. 
But  I  to  enemies  revealed,  and  should  not: 
Nor  should'st  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman's 

frailty ; 
Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  crueL 
Let  weakness  then  vrith  weakness  come  to  parls, 
So  near  related,  or  the  same  of  kind. 
Thine  forgive  mine ;  that  men  may  censure  tluns 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  fbond. 
And  what  if  fove,  which  thou  interpret'st  hats^ 
The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 
In  human  hearts,  nor  less  in  mine  towards  thes^ 
Caused  what  I  did  1    I  saw  thee  mutable 
Of  fency,  feared  lest  one  day  thou  would'st  leavs 

me 
As  her  at  Timna,  sought  by  all  means  therefeie 
How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest: 
No  better  way  I  saw  than  by  importuning 
To  learn  thy  secrets,  get  into  my  power 
Thy  key  of  strength  and  safety:  thou  vrilt  say, 
Why  then  levealedl    I  was  assured  by  those 
Who  tempted  me,  that  nothing  was  designed 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody,  and  hold : 
That  made  for  me ,  1  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises; 
While  I  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fears. 
Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widowed  bed ; 
Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee,  day  and  nigh 
Mine  and  love's  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines', 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazuded  abroad, 
Fearless  at  home  of  partners  in  my  love. 
These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps; 
And  love  hath  oft,  weO  meaning,  wrought  moeh 
wo. 
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T«t  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtained. 
Bnt  not  like  an  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 
If  tboo  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 
In  nncompassionate  anger  do  not  so. 

Sams.  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine ! 
That  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  thee  hither, 
By  this  appears;  I  gave,  thoa  say'st,  the  example, 
I  led  the  way;  bitter  reproach,  bnt  true; 
I  to  myself  was  fidse  ere  thou  to  me; 
Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly, 
Take  to  thy  wicked  deed;  which  when  thou  seest 
Impaitia],  self-severe,  inexorable, 
TboQ  wilt  renounce  thy  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  feigned :  weakness  is  thy  excuse, 
And  I  believe  it;  weakness  to  resist 
Phi&tian  gold:  if  weakness  may  excuse. 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  iti 
AD  wickedness  is  weakness:  that  plea  therefore 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 
But  love  constrained  thee;  call  it  furious  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust :  love  seeks  to  have  love ; 
My  love  how  could'st  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the 

way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate. 
Knowing,  as  needs  I  must,  by  thee  betrayed  1 
In  vain  thou  strivcgt  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  unooverest  more. 

Dal.  Since  thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning. 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had,  what  snares  besides. 
What  sieges  girt  ms  round,  ere  I  consented; 
Which  might  have  awed  the  best  resolved  of  men. 
The  oonstantest,  to  have  3rielded  vrithout  blame. 
It  was  not  gold,  as  to  my  charge  thou  lay'st, 
That  wrought  with  me:  thou  know'st  the  magis- 
trates 
And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 
So&tted,  commanded,  threatened,  urged, 
Adjured  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 
And  of  religion,  pressed  how  just  it  vras, 
How  honourable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap 
A  conmion  enemy,  who  had  destroyed 
8udi  numbere  of  our  nation :  and  the  priest 
Was  not  behind,  but  ever  at  my  ear, 
Pleaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious 
Dishonourer  of  Dagon:  what  had  I 
To  oppose  against  such  powerful  argumentst 
Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate. 
And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 
With  hard  contest :  at  length  that  grounded  maxim, 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield,  with  grave  authority 
Took  fun  possession  of  me,  and  prevaned; 
Tutoe,  as  I  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining. 

O 


Sam».  I  thought  where  att  thy  circling  wiles 
would  end; 
In  fUgned  reKgion,  smooth  hjrpocrisy! 
But  had  thy  love,  stiU  odiously  pretended. 
Been,  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught 

thee 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds. 
I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  fVora  among 
My  enemies,  loved  thee,  as  too  weU  thou  knew'st; 
Too  well ;  unbosomed  aU  my  secrets  to  thee. 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpowered 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing; 
Yet  now  am  judged  an  enemy.    Why  then 
Didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband. 
Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  foe  professed  1 
Being  once  a  wife,  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave 
Parents  and  country;  nor  was  I  their  subject. 
Nor  under  their  protection,  but  my  own. 
Thou  mine,  not  theirV:  if  aught  against  my  Hfe 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly. 
Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations ; 
No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds,  violating  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear; 
Not  therefore  to  be  obeyed.  But  zeal  moved  thee; 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  did'st  it;  gods  unable 
To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  foes 
But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 
Of  their  own  deity,  gods  can  not  be; 
Less  therefore  to  be  pleased,  obeyed,  or  feared 
These  false  pretexts  and  varnished  colours  foiling, 
Bare  in  thy  guOt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear! 

Dai.  In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
GK>es  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

SofM.  For  want  of  words  no  doubt,  or  lack  of 
breath; 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peak. 

Dal.  I  was  a  fool,  too  rash,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thought  would  have  succeeded  best. 
Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson; 
Afibrd  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone, 
Misguided ;  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  stin  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain:  though  sight  be  k)st, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoyed 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  dehghts 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestic  ease, 
Exempt  fh>m  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eyeoght  exposes  dafly  men  abroad. 
I  to  the  k>rds  vrin  intercede,  not  doubthig 
Their  favourable  ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee 
From  forth  this  loathsome  prison-house,  to  abide 
With  me,  where  my  redoubled  k)ve  and  care 
With  nursing  diligence,  to  me  glad  office. 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age, 
With  an  things  grateful  cheered,  and  so  supplied. 
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That  what  Uy  me  thoa  hait  lost  thoa  leait  ahalt 
miss. 
Sama.  No,  no;  of  my  conation  take  no  caxe; 
It  fits  not;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain: 
Nor  think  me  so  nnwaiy  or  acconed, 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  canght:  1  know  thy  brains, 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  have  power;  their  force  is  nulled ; 
So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  learned, 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries. 
If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all 

men 
Loved,  honoured,  fieared  me,  thou  alone  could'st 

hate  me. 
Thy  husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forego  me ; 
How  would'st  thou  use  me  now,  blind  and  thereby 
Deceivable,  in  most  things  as  a  child 
Helpless,  thence  easily  contemned  and  scorned. 
And  last  neglected !   How  wouldst  thou  insult, 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thraldom;  how  again  betray  me, 
Bearing  my  words  and  doings  to  the  lords 
To  gloss  upon,  and,  censuring,  frown  or  smile! 
This  jail  I  count  the  house  of  liberty 
To  thine,  whose  doors  my  feet  shall  never  enter. 
Dal.  Let  me  approach  at  least  and  touch  thy 

hand. 
SatM.  Not  for  thy  lifo,  lest  fierce  remembrance 
wake 
My  sudden  rage  to  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
At  distance  I  forgive  thee;  go  with  Uiat; 
Bewail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works 
It  hath  brought  forth  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illustrious  women,  faithful  wives ! 
Cherish  thy  hastened  widowhood  with  the  gdd 
Of  matrimonial  treason!  so  farewell. 

Dal.  I  see  thou  art  imf^acable,  more  deaf 
To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconciled  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore ; 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calmed. 
Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself;  and,  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate; 
Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
Of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounced  1 
To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 
Fame,  if  not  double-&ced,  is  double-mouthed, 
And  with  contrary  blasts  proclaims  most  deeds ; 
On  both  hb  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white. 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  airy  flight. 
My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcised 
In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bordering  tribes 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defamed. 
With  malediction  mentioned,  and  the  blot 
Of  falsehood  most  unconjugal  traduced. 
But  in  my  country  where  I  most  desire, 


In  Ecnm,  Ghxa,  Asdod,  and  in  Gath, 

I  shall  be  named  among  the  fiimonsest 

Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 

Her  country  firom  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose 

Above  the  fidth  of  wedlock  bands ;  my  tomb 

With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers; 

Not  less  renowned  than  in  mount  Ephraim 

Jael,  who  with  inhospitable  guile 

Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  through  the  temples  nailed. 

Nor  shall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 

The  public  marks  of  honour  and  reward. 

Conferred  upon  me  for  the  piety 

Which  to  my  country  I  was  judged  to  have  shown. 

At  this  whoever  envies  or  repines, 

1  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.      [Exit.] 

Chor.  She's  gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her  sting 
Discovered  in  the  end  till  now  concealed. 

Sama.  So  let  her  go ;  God  sent  her  to  debaae  me, 
And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed 
To  such  a  viper  his  most  secret  trust 
Of  secrecy,  my  safety,  and  my  life. 

ChoT.  Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange 
power. 

After  ofience  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possessed,  nor  can  be  eanly 
Repulsed,  without  much  inward  passion  felt 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

Samt.  Love-quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treachery  endangering  life. 

Chor,  It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 
That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit; 
But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 
Harder  to  hit, 

(Which  way  soever  men  refer  it,) 
Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 
If  any  of  these  or  all  the  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferred 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compared. 
Successor  in  thy  bed. 
Nor  both  so  loosely  disallied 
Their  nuptials,  nor  this  last  so  treacherously 
Had  shorn  the  fetal  harvest  of  thy  head. 
Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavished  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinished,  judgment  scant, 
Capacity  not  raised  to  apprehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In  choice,  but  oftest  to  afiect  the  wrong, 
Or  was  too  much  of  self-love  mixed. 
Of  constancy  no  root  infixed. 
That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long? 

Whate'er  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  beat. 
Secerning  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil, 
Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure. 
Once  joined,  the  contrary  she  proves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  fer  within  defensive  arms 
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A  cfeanng  mnchief,  in  his  way  to  virtue 

Advene  and  turbulent,  or  by  her  charms 

Draws  him  awry  enslaved 

With  dotage,  and  his  sense  depraved 

To  foUy,  and  shameful  deeds  which  ruin  ends. 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 

Embarked  with  such  a  steer's-mate  at  the  helml 

Favoured  of  Heaven,  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found. 
That  in  domestic  good  combines : 
Happy  that  house !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth : 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Therefore  Qod*n  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 
Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 
Sadie  she  or  lower: 
So  than  he  least  confusbn  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  swayed 
6j  female  usurpation,  or  dismayed. 

But  had  we  best  retire  1  I  see  a  storm. 

Sanu.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and 
rain. 

CW.  Bat  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

Sanu,  Be  less  obstruse,  my  riddling  days  are 
past 

Our.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor 
fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath,  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Comes  he  in  peaoel  what  wind  hath  blown  him 

hither 
I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw 
The  sumptuous  Dafila  floating  this  way: 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 

8am$.  Or  peace  or  not,  alike  tc(me  he  comes. 

Our.  His  fir&ught  we  soon  shaU  know,  be  now 
arrives. 

[Enter]  Barapha, 

Bar.  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance, 
Ai  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.    I  am  of  Gath; 
Men  call  me  Harapha,  of  stock  renowned 
At  Og,  or  Auak,  and  the  Emims  old 
That  Kiriathaim  held ;  thou  knowest  me  now, 
If  thou  at  all  art  known.    Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might  and  feats  performed, 
Ineredible  to  me,  in  t(iis  displeased. 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Esch  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  field ; 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walked  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
^thy  appearance  answer  krad  report. 


Sanu.  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see,  but 
taste. 

Har.  Dost  thou  already  single  mel  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.  O  that  fortune 
Had  brought  me  to  the  field,  where  thou  art  famed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw ! 
I  should  have  forced  thee  soon  with  other  arms, 
Or  left  thy  cascass  where  the  ass  lay  thrown: 
So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recovered 
To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine, 
From  the  unforeskinned  race,  of  whom  thou  bearest 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts ;  that  honour, 
Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 
I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 

Savu.  Boast  not  of  what  thou  would'st  have 
done,  but  do 
What  then  thou  would'st;  thou  seest  it  in  thy  hand. 

Har.  To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain. 
And  thou  hast  need  much  washing  to  be  touched. 

Sanu.  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords. 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betrayed. 
Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  united  powers 
In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarmed. 
Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber-ambushes 
Close-banded  durst  attack  me,  no,  not  sleeping. 
Till  they  had  hired  a  woman  with  their  gold 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me. 
Therefore,  without  feigned  shifts,  let  be  assigned 
Some  narrow  place  enclosed,  where  sight  may  give 

thee. 
Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  on  me ; 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon, 
Vantbrass  and  greaves,  and  gauntlet,  add  thy 

spear, 
A  weaver's  beam,  and  seven-times  folded  shield; 
I  only  with  an  oaken  staflf  will  meet  thee. 
And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  dattered  iron, 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee. 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath,  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
To  Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 

Har.  Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious 
arms. 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn. 
Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells, 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Armed  thee  or  charmed  thee  strong,  which  thou 

from  Heaven 
Feigned'st  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy 

hairs 
Were  bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars,  or  rufiSed  porcupines. 

Sanu.  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  aitSi 
My  trust  is  in  the  living  God,  who  gave  me 
At  my  nativity  this  strength,  diffused 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints  and  bonet, 
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That  thine,  while  I  preaenred  tbew  locks  uiiih(»ii, 

The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 

For  proof  hereof,  if  Dogon  be  thy  god. 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 

With  soleoinest  devotion,  spread  before  him 

How  highly  it  concerns  his  gbry  now 

To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magic  spells, 

Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 

Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  tost, 

Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champbn  bold, 

With  the  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded : 

Then  thou  shalt  see,  or  rather,  to  thy  sorrow. 

Soon  feel,  whose  god  is  strongest,  thine  or  mine. 

Uar.  Presume  not  on  thy  Gkxl,  whate'er  he  be : 
Thee  he  regards  not,  owns  not,  hath  cut  off 
duite  from  this  people,  and  delivered  up 
Into  thy  enemies'  hand,  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fettered  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asdes  thy  comradei^ 
As  good  for  nothing  else ;  no  better  service 
With  those  thy  boisterous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour. 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued. 

SaTM.  All  these  indignities,  for  such  they  tie 
From  thine,  these  evils  I  deserve,  and  more, 
Acknowledge  them  firom  God  inflicted  on  me 
Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant: 
In  confidence  whereof  1  once  again 
Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight, 
By  combat  to  decide  whose  god  is  God, 
Thine,  or  whom  1  with  Israel's  sons  adore. 
Har.  Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in 
trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber ! 

Sanu.  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how  dost  thou 

prove  me  these  % 
Har,  Is  not  thy  nation  subject  to  our  lords  1 
Their  magistrates  confessed  it  when  they  took  thee 
As  a  league  breaker,  and  delivered  bound 
Into  our  hands :  for  hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  robber  stripped'st  them  of  their  robes'? 
The  Philistines,  when  thou  hadst  broke  the  league, 
Went  up  with  armed  powers  thee  only  seeking, 
To  others  did  no  violence  or  spoil. 

Sanu.  Among  the  daughtefs  of  the  Philistines 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe; 
And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  feast : 
But  your  ill  meaning  politician  fords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies, 
Who,  threatening  cruel  death,  oonstrained  the 
bride 


To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secnl, 
That  solved  the  riddle  which  I  had  proposed. 
When  I  perceived  all  set  on  enmity. 
As  on  my  enemies,  wherever  chanced, 
I  used  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil. 
To  pay  my  underminen  in  their  coin. 
My  nation  was  subjected  to  your  lords; 
It  was  the  foioe  of  conquest :  force  with  foios 
Is  weU  ejected  when  the  conquered  can. 
But  I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league  bearer  gave  up  bound,  presumed 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts. 
I  was  no  private,  but  a  person  raised 
With  strength  sufficient,  and  command  from  Hea- 
ven 
To  firee  my  country :  if  their  servile  minds 
Me,  their  dehverer  sent,  would  not  receive, 
But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought, 
The  unworthier  they;  whence  to  this  day  they 

serve. 
I  was  to  do  my  part  from  Heaven  assigned. 
And  hath  performed  it,  if  my  known  ofienoe 
Hath  not  disabled  me,  not  all  your  force ; 
These  shifU  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maimed  for  high  at> 

tempts. 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight, 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Har.  With  thee !  a  man  condemned,  a  slave  sd- 
rolled. 
Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment ! 
To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign. 

SafM.  Cam'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  soi- 
vey  me. 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  veidicti 
Come  nearer;  part  not  hence  so  slight  informed; 
But  take  good  heed  my  hand  survey  not  thee. 

Har.  O  Baal-zebub!  can  my  ears  unused 
Hear  these  dishonours,  and  not  render  death  1 

Sam9.  No  man  withholds  thee,  nothing  from  thy 
hand 
Fear  I  incurable;  bring  up  thy  van. 
My  heels  are  fettered  but  my  fist  u  free. 

Har.  This  insolence  other  kind  of  answer  fit& 

SaiM.  Gro,  baffled  cowardi  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 
Though  in  these  chains,  bulk  without  spirit  vast, 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low. 
Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shattered  sides. 

Hot.  By  Astaroth,  ere  fong  thou  shalt  lament 
These  braveries,  in  irons  foaden  on  thee.    [EsiL] 

Chor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  oei*- 
fallen,^ 
Stalking  with  less  unoonsdonable 
And  fower  fooks,  but  in  a  sultry  chafe. 

SamM.  I  dfead  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  bfood, 
Though  &me  divulge  him  frither  of  five  soim. 
All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliah  chief. 

Char,  He  will  directly  to  the  knds,  I  fear, 
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And  with  malicioiM  coomel  itir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

SoMM.  He  must  allege  eome  cauee^  and  offend 
fight 
Will  not  dare  mentioii,  lest  a  question  nse 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  ot  not; 
And,  that  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appeared. 
Modi  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  can  not  well  impose,  nor  1  sustain; 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of  many  hands  which  earns  my  keeping 
Wuh  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners. 
But  come  what  will,  my  deadlk«t  foe  will  prove 
My  speediest  firiend,  by  death  to  rid  me  hence; 
The  worst  that  he  can  give,  to  me  the  best 
Yet  10  it  may  fall  out,  because  their  end 
It  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Chor,  O  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed! 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  thdr  deliverer 
Pots  invincible  might 

To  qoeU  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor, 
The  bmte  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men, 
Hudy  and  industrious  to  support 
TjTuuiic  power,  but  raging  to  punoe 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honour  truth ; 
He  ill  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  armed: 
Thar  armouries  and  magazines  contemns, 
Renders  them  useless;  while 
With  winged  expedition. 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
Hii  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surprised, 
Loee  their  defence,  distracted  and  amazed. 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  taints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude, 
Making  them  each  his  ownddiverer, 
And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict 
Esther  ofthese  is  in  thy  lot, 
bunion,  with  might  endued 
Ahore  the  sons  of  men;  but  sight  bereaved 
May  chance  to  number  thee  writh  those 
Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  rest, 
Labouring  thy  mind 
More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 
And  yet  perhaps  more  trouble  is  behind, 
P«  I  descry  this  way 
SooK  other  tending;  in  his  hand 
A  loeptTe  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 
(Monies  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 
By  hb  habit  I  discern  him  now 
A  public  officer,  and  now  at  hand. 
^  message  vrill  be  short  and  voluble. 
11  o3 


[Enter]  QflUer. 

Off,  Hebrews,  the  prisoner  Samson  here  1  seek. 

ChoT.  His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits. 

Off.  Samson,  to  thee  our  lords  thus  bade  me  say; 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast. 
With  sacrifices,  triumph,  pomp,  and  games: 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassiog  human  rate, 
And  now  some  public  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast,  and  great  assembly; 
Rise  therefore  with  all  speed,  and  come  along. 
Where  I  will  see  thee  heartened,  and  fresh  clad, 
To  appear,  as  fits,  before  the  illustrious  lords. 

Sam:  Thou  knowest  I  am  an  Hebrew,  there- 
fore tell  them, 
Our  law  forbids  at  their  religious  rites 
My  presence,  for  that  cause  I  can  not  come. 

Off.  This  answer,  be  assured,  vrill  not  content 
them.       / 

SatM.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every 
sort 
Of  gymnic  artists,  wrestlers,  ridere,  runnen. 
Jugglers,  and  dancera,  antics,  mummers,  mimics, 
But  they  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tired, 
And  over-laboured  at  their  public  mill, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity  1 
Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quanreb 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more. 
Or  nuike  a  game  of  my  calamities? 
Return  the  way  thou  cam'st,  I  will  not  come. 

Off.    Regard  thyself;  this  vrill  offend  them 
highly. 

SaiM.   Myself!  my  conscience  and  internal 
peace. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands^ 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester, 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  show  them  feats,  and  ]^ay  before  their  god, 
The  worst  of  all  indignities,  yet  on  me 
Joined  with  extreme  contempt?  I  will  not  eome. 

Off.    My  message  was  imposed  on  me  with 
speed. 
Brooks  no  delay :  is  this  thy  resolution  1 

^Ssfrw.  So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  mesMge 
neeos. 

Off,  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  vrill  produce. 

Sanu.  Perhaps  thou  shah  have  cause  to  sorrow 
indeed. 

Char.    Consider,  Samson;   matten  now  are 
strained 
Up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break: 
He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  repoil 
Thy  vrords  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flamel 
Expect  another  message  more  imperious, 
More  k>rdly  thundering  than  thou  weU  wih  bear. 

8amt.  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
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Of  strength,  attain  returning  with  my  h«ir, 
After  my  great  tranagreadon;  ao  requite 
Favour  renewed,  and  add  a  greater  ain 
By  proatituting  holy  things  to  idob  1 
A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable, 
Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  thetr  Dagon ! 
Betid««,  bow  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  pro&ne! 

Chor.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  nrv'st  the 
Philistines, 
Idolatrous,  uncircumciaed,  unclean. 

SatM.  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Chor,  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acta 
defile  not 

8ama.  Where  outward  force  cooatrains,  the 
sentence  holds. 
But  who  constraina  me  to  the  temple  of  DagoD, 
Not  dragging  1    The  Philistine  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind;  which  in  his  jealouay 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 
Yet  that  he  may  dispense  with  me,  or  thee, 
Present  in  temples  at  idolatroua  rites 
For  some  important  cause  thou  need'st  not  doubt. 

Chor.  How  thou  wilt  here  come  ofi*  surmounts 
my  reach. 

SaTM.  Be  of  good  courage;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rouaing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughta. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Naiarite. 
If'there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind, 
This  day  will  be  remarkaUe  in  my  life 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last. 

Chor.  In  time  thou  hast  resdved,  the  man  n- 
turns. 

[Enter]  OJIeer, 

Of.  Samson,  this  second  message  from  our  lords 
To  thee  I  am  bid  aay.    Art  thou  our  alave, 
Our  captive,  at  the  public  mill  our  drudge, 
And  darest  thou  at  our  sending  and  conunand 
Dispute  thy  coming  1  come  without  delay; 
Or  we  shall  find  auch  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  shalt  come  offeree, 
Though  thou  wert  firmlier  fastened  than  a  rook. 

SaTM.  1  could  be  well  content  to  try  their  ait, 
Which  to  no  few  of  them  would  prove  pemicioos, 
Yet,  knowing  their  advantagea  too  many, 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  theb 

streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 
Masters'  owmands  come  with  a  power  resiftlesi 
To  such  m  owe  them  absolute  subjectMo; 


And  for  a  life  who  will  not  change  his  p«npoae1 
(So  mutable  are  all  the  ways  of  men;) 
Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Of.  I  praise  thy  resolutioQs:  doff  tbeee  links: 
By  this  compHance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favour,  and  perhaps  to  set  thee  five. 

SaiM.  Brethren,  fejewell;  your  company  akvig 
I  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
To  see  me  girt  with  friends :  and  how  the  sight 
Of  me,  aa  of  a  common  enemy. 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not:  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wines ; 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 
With  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  conoenifid; 
No  less  the  people,  on  their  holy-days. 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchidile : 
Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  bear 
Nothing  dishonoiuaUe,  impure,  unworthy 
Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself, 
The  last  of  me  or  no  I  can  not  warrant    [Exit.] 

Char.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 
To  what  may  serve  his  gkxy  best,  and  spread  his 

name 
Great  among  the  heathen  round: 
Send  thee  the  angel  of  thy  Urth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  fitim  thy  father's  field 
Rode  up  in  flames  after  his  message  told 
Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  ahield 
Of  file;  that  Spirit,  that  first  rushed  on  thee 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need  I 
For  never  waa  from  Heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed. 
As  in  thy  wondrous  actions  hath  been  aeen. — 
But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  auch  haste 
With  youthful  steps  1  much  livelier  than  erewiule 
He  seems ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  newal 

[EInter]  Marunxh, 

Man.  Peace  with  you,  btethren;  my  induce- 
ment hither 
Waa  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son, 
By  order  of  the  lords  now  parted  hence 
To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast 
I  heard  all  as  I  came,  the  city  rings, 
And  numbers  thither  flock :  I  had  no  will. 
Lest  I  should  see  him  forced  to  things  unseemly. 
But  that  which  moved  my  coming  now,  was  chiefly 
To  give  ye  part  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 

Chor,  That  hope  would  much  rejoice  us  to  par- 
take 
With  thee;  aay,  reverend  sire,  we  thirst  to  hear. 

Man,  I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords, 
EUther  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  pasoof, 
With  supplication  prone  and  fetlMr'a  tean^ 
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To  ftooept  of  nuMom  for  mj  son,  their  prisoner. 
Some  much  averse  I  found  and  wondroos  harah, 
Cootemptiioiu;,  jmmd,  set  on  revenge  and  spite, 
That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  priests; 
Othen  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  Grod  and  state 
Tiiej  easily  would  set  to  sale:  a  third 
Blore  geoerocui  far  and  civil,  who  confessed 
Thej  had  enough  revenged ;  having  reduced 
That  fee  to  misery  beneath  their  fears, 
The  rest  waa  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  HKDe  convenient  ransom  were  proposed. — 
What  noise  or  shoot  was  that?  it  tore  the  sky. 

Ckor.  DoobtleiM  the  people  shouting  to  behold 
Their  once  great  dread,  captive,  and  blind  before 

them, 
Or  at  some  proof  of  strength  before  them  shown. 

Man.  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 
And  numbered  down:  much  rather  I  shall  choose 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richest, 
And  he  in  that  csdamitous  prison  left. 
No,  I  am  fixed  not  to  part  hence  without  him. 
For  his  redemption  all  my  patrimony, 
If  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 
And  quit;  not  i^ranting  him,  I  shall  want  no- 
thing. 

Chor.  Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  thdr  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all ; 
Sons  wont  to  narse  their  parents  in  old  age. 
Thou  in  old  age  caiest  how  to  nurse  thy  son. 
Made  older  than  thy  age  through  eyesight  lost 

iftin.  It  shall  be  my  delight  to  tend  his  eyes. 
And  view  him  ntting  in  the  house,  ennobled 
With  all  thoee  high  exploits  by  him  achieved. 
And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks 
That  of  a  nation  armed  the  strength  contained: 
And  I  persuade  me,  Ghxl  had  not  permitted 
Hit  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Garrisoned  ronnd  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  &ithful  soldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet  in  some  great  service; 
Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
UseiesB,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him. 
And  since  his  strength  with  eyesight  was  not  lost, 
God  will  restore  him  eyesight  to  his  strength. 

Our.  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded,  nor  seem 
vain 
Of  his  ddivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon 
Conceived  agreeable  to  a  father's  love, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 

3ian.  I  know  your  friendly  minds  and^ — O  what 
noise! — 
Mercy  of  heaven,  what  hideous  noise  was  thati 
Horribly  loud,  unlike  the  former  shout 

Qior.  Noise  call  you  that,  or  universal  groan, 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished! 
Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  are  in  that  noise, 
&inn.  destmctioa  at  the  ^ihnott  noint 


Man.  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the 
noise; 
Oh!  it  continues,  they  have  slain  my  son. 
Cfwr.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them;  that 
outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Man.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be; 
What  shall  wo  do,  stay  here  or  run  and  seel 
Chor.  Best  keep  tc^ether  here,  lest,  running 
thither,    , 
We  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouth. 
This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fallen; 
From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard  1 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 
What  if,  his  eyesight  (for  to  Israel's  Qod 
Nothing  is  hard)  by  nurade  restored. 
He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes. 
And  over  heaps  of  shiughtered  walk  his  wayl 
Man.   That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  b0 

thought 
Chor.  Yet  Ghxl  hath  wrought  things  as  incre- 
dible 
For  his  people  of  old;  what  hinders  nowl 
ilfan.  He  can,  I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  he 
will; 
Yet  hope  woukl  fain  subscribe,  and  tempts  beliet 
A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Chor.  Ofgood  or  bad  so  great,  ofbad  the  sooner; 
For  evil  news  rides  poet,  while  good  news  baits. 
And  to  our  wbh  I  see  one  hither  speeding, 
An  Hebrew,  as  I  guess,  and  of  our  tribe. 

[Enter]  Metsenger. 

Mess.  O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  flj 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle, 
W  hich  erst  my  eyes  beheld  and  yet  behold  1 
For  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 
But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems. 
Or  reason  though  disturbed,  and  scarce  consulted. 
To  have  guided  me  aright  I  know  not  how, 
To  thee  first,  reverend  Manoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  1  knew  remaining, 
Aji  at  some  dirtance  from  the  place  of  horror, 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concerned. 

Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  befoce 
thee 

With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not; 
No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

ilfest.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

Man,  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Mess.  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  falleii, 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  rnd  feUen. 

Man.  Sad,  but  thou  know'st  to  Israelites  not 

saddest 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city. 
Mess.  Feed  on  that  first;  there  may  in  grief  be 
euifelt 
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Man,  Relate  by  whom. 

Mea$.  By  Samson. 

Man,  That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Me99.  Ah,  Manoah,  I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon; 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 
^  Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture;  speak  them 
out. 

jlfest.  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is 
dead. 

Man,  The  worst  indeed !  O  all  my  hopes  de- 
fisated 
To  free  him  hence!  but  death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge. 
What  windy  joy  thip  day  had  I  conceived 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves 
Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
I^pt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  vidnter's  frost! 
Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first, 
How  died  he;  death  to  life  is  crown  or  shame. 
All  by  him  fell,  thou  sayest;  by  whom  fell  hel 
What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's 
wound? 

Me»9.  Unwounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 

Man,  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how? 
explain. 

MeM.  By  his  own  hands. 

Man.  Self-violence?  what  cause 

Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 
Among  his  fbesi 

Men.  Inevitable  cause 

At  once  both  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed; 
The  edifice,  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pulled. 

Man.  O  lastly  overstrong  against  thyself! 
A  dreadful  way  thou  took'st  to  thy  revenge. 
More  than  enough  we  know ;  but  while  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst. 
Eyewitness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct 

McM.  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city; 
And,  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sunrise, 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 
Through  each  high  street :  little  I  had  despatched. 
When  all  abroad  was  rumoured  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth,  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games ; 
I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 
The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre 
Half-round,  on  two  main  piUars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold; 
The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand; 
J  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 
Ths  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and 


Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and 


wine, 


When  to  their  sports  they  turned.    Lnmediately 
Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
In  their  state  livery  dad ;  before  him  pipes 
And  timbrels,  on  each  nde  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
Archers,  and  slingera,  cataphracts,  and  qiears. 
At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifled  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thraU 
He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  befi>re  him. 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed, 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perfonned 
All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force. 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 
At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars;  he  his  guide  requested 
(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  beard) 
As  overtired  to  let  him  lean  a  while 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  {MUarsy 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 
He,  unsuspicious,  led  him ;  which,  when  SamsoB 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  a  while  inclined, 
And  eyes  fast  fixed  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed. 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved : 
At  last,  with  head  erect,  thus  cried  aloud ; 
**  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 
I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld : 
Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greatef^ 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold.' 
This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bowed 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillax* 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round. 
Met  from  all  parts  to  sdemnize  this  feast 
Samson,  with  these  immixed,  inevitably 
Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 
The  vulgar  only  scaped  who  stood  without 

Chor.  O  dearly-bought  revenge,  yet  gbrioos! 
Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulfilled 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  liest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self-killed. 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoined 
Thee  vrith  thy  slaughtered  foes,  in  number  mono 
Than  all  thy  life  hath  slain  before. 

1  Stmiekor.  While  their  hearts  were  jocund  and 
sublime 
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Dnuik  with  idoUtiy,  dnmk  with  wine, 

And  &t  regoiged  of  bulls  and  goats, 

Chanting  their  idol,  and  piefemng 

Befixre  oor  living  Dread  who  dwells 

In  Silo,  his  bright  sanctuaiy: 

Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  (direnzy  sent, 

Who  hoit  their  minds, 

And  mged  them  on  with  mad  desire 

To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer ; 

They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 

Unweetingiy  importuned 

Their  own  destruction  to  oome  speedy  upon  them. 

So  find  are  mortal  men, 

FtDen  into  wrath  divine, 

Ai  their  own  ruin  onthcnmselves  to  invite, 

hwfnwre  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate. 

And  with  blindness  ut^nal  struck. 

a  Semiehor.  But  he,^  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despised  and  thought  extinguished  quite 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 
Hit  fiery  virtue  roused 
Fiom  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 
And  as  an  evening  dragon  came, 
AaaiUnt  on  the^)erched  roosts 
And  nests  in  cnder  ranged 
Of  tame  viUatic  fowl;  but  as  an  eagle 
Bis  doudiess  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 
So  virtue,  given  ibr  lost. 
Depressed,  and  overthrown,  as  seemed, 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embossed, 
That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust. 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teemed, 
Bevives,  reflouriahes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deemed ; 
And,  though  her  body  die,  her  fiune  survives 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Man.  Come,  comej  no  tinoe  for  lamentation 
now, 
Nor  much  more  cause ;  Sameon  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic:  on  his  enemies 
FuUy  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 


Through  all  Philistian  bounds;  to  Israel  * 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hxAd  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  fiither's  house  eternal  fame ; 
And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  Grod  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  feared, 
But  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fidr, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 
Let  us  go  find  the  body,  where  it  lies 
Soaked  in  his  enemies*  blood ;  and  from  the  stream 
With  laveis  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  ofiT 
The  clotted  gore.    I,  with  what  speed  the  while, 
(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay,) 
Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends. 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train. 
Home  to  his  fiuher's  house;  there  will  I  build  bun 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  evergreen,  and  branching  palm, 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  enrolled 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high: 
The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days. 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers;  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice. 
From  whence  ci^vity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Chor.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt. 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  fiuse, 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously;  whence  Graza  moumi^ 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent: 
His  servants  he,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience,  firom  this  great  event 
With  peace  and  omsolation  hath  dii 
And  calm  of  mind  all  passion  spent. 


Idi 
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AUABK, 
PRESENTED  AT  LUDLOW  CASTLE,  1643,  BEFORE 

JOBS,  EARL  OP  BRID6EWATER, 

THEN  PRESIDENT  OP  WALES. 


*  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOBS  LORD  VISCOUNT  BRACKLEY,t 

Bon  and  HelrAppMent  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewatar,  te. 

JiT  LORD, 

This  poem,  which  received  its  fint  occasion  of 
birth  from  yourself  and  olhers  of  yonr  noble  fiunfly, 
and  much  honour  from  your  own  person  in  the 
performance,  now  returns  again  to  make  a  final 
dedication  of  itself  to  you.  Although  not  openly 
acknowledged  by  the  author,^  yet  it  is  a  legitimate 
offspring,  so  lovely  and  so  much  desired,  that  the 
often  copying  of  it  hath  tired  my  pen  to  give  my 
several  friends  satisfaction,  and  brought  me  to  a 
necessity  of  producing  it  to  the  public  view,  and 
now  to  offer  it  up  in  all  rightful  devotion  to  those 
fidr  hopes,  and  rare  endowmente  of  your  much  pro- 
mising youth,  which  give  a  full  assurance,  to  all 
that  know  you,  of  a  future  excellence.  Live, 
sweet  Lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your  name,  and 
receive  this  as  your  own,  from  the  hands  of  him, 
who  hath  by  many  favours  been  long  obliged  to 
your  most  honoured  parente,  and  as  in  this  repre- 
sentation your  attendant  ThyraU,  so  now  in  all 
leal  expression,  your  faithful  and  most  humble 
servant,  H.  Lawes. 


THE  PERSONa 
The  Attendant  Spirit,  qfterwardM  in  the  habU  ^Thyiria. 
ComuM  with  hit  Crtw. 
The  Lady. 
Fint  Brother. 
Seoood  Brother. 
BtMxm,  the  Nymph, 

THE  CHIEF  PERSONS,  WHO  PRfiSBNTBD,  WEB£ 

The  Lord  Brackley. 

BIr.  Thomaa  Egerton,  hie  brother. 

The  Lady  Alke  Egeiton. 


COMUS. 

TTheJlrst  eeene  dieeovere  a  teUd  Wood, 

The  Attend  4NT  Spirit  deecende  or  enten. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 

*  Tida  to  the  dedication  to  Lawe^  edidon  of  the  Made,  1637. 
^   t  The  flm  Brother  in  the  Mask.     Warton. 
I  It  QSTcr  appeared  under  MUtoo*a  name^  tm  ths  year  1646. 


Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  Elarfh;  and,  with  kiw-tfaoiighted 


care 


Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  ptn-fbld  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  emfin 
To  lay  their  jtist  hands  on  that  golden  key, 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity : 
To  such  my  errand  is;  and,  buf  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin- worn  mould. 

But  to  my  task.    Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood,  and  each  eblnng  stream. 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles. 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  imadom'd  bosom  of  the  deep: 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire 

crowns, 
And  wieM  their  little  tridents:  but  this  Isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quartera  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities; 
And  all  this  tract  that  fironts  the  falling  sun 
A  noble  Peer  of  mickle  tnist  and  power 
Has  in  hb  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms: 
Where  his  fair  ofiispring,  nursed  in  princely  lore, 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state. 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre:  but  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  diear 

wood. 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril, 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jovt 
I  was  despatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard : 
And  listen  why;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 
From  old  or  modem  bard,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  graps 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
AfVer  the  Tuscan  mariners  translbrm'd. 
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Coasting  the  Tynrbene  thore,  at  the  winds  listed, 
On  Ciroe^  island  M :  (who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  San,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveUng  swine  1) 
Tins  nymph,  that  gaxed  upon  his  clustering  locks 
With  ivj  berries  wreath'd,  and  his  bhthe  youth, 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  Either,  but  his  mother  more. 
Whom  thereibre  she   brought   up,^  and  Comas 

nam'd: 
Who,  ripe  and  froHe  of  his  full  grown  age, 
Roring  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood ; 
And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower'd, 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Ofiering  to  every  weaiy  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass. 
To  qoeoch  the  drouth  of  Phoebus;  which  as  they 

taste, 
(For  most  do  taste  through  fimd  intemperate  thirst) 
Soon  as  the  podon  works,  their  human  counte- 
nance. 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
hrto  tome  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear. 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were; 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
Bat  boast  themselves  mors  comely  than  before: 
And  all  their  firiends  and  native  home  forget. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 
Therefore  when  any,  favoured  of  high  Jove, 
CbanoQi  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  iboot  from  heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 
As  now  I  do:  but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes  spun  out  of  Iris*  woof. 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  bebngs. 
Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
WfO  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 
And  hush  the  waving  woods;  nor  of  less  ikith, 
And  in  this  ofiice  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
Of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps;  I  must  be  viewless  now. 

OMmienten  whb  a  charming-rod  In  one  hand,  his  gtaas  In 
die  other;  with  him  a  rout  of  moosten^  headad  like  anndrj 
■inaor  wad  lMHi%  bat  otherwise  like  men  and  women, 
dMir  mppsrel  glistering;  they  come  in  making  a  riotous 
•ad  ooraly  noise,  with  torches  in  their  handa 

coinrs. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold; 
And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 


In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream; 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  his  dusky  pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  East 

Meanwhile  welcome  Joy,  and  Feast, 

Midnight  Shout  and  Revefary, 

Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  vrine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 

Strict  Age  aiMl  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire. 

Imitate  the  ^tarry  quire. 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchftil  spheres. 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  yean. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrioe  move: 

And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves. 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountam  brim, 

The  wood  nymphs,  deck*d  with  daisies  trim, 

Their  merry  wiJces  and  pastimes  keep. 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  1 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove ; 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin; 

'Tis  only  daylight  that  makes  sin. 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. 

Hail,  goddess  of  noctural  sport, 

Dark-veil'd  Cotytto!  to  whom  the  secret  fiame 

Of  midnight  torches  bums;  mysterious  dame, 

That  ne*er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womt 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair. 

Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecaf ,  and  befrierul 

Us  thy  vowed  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out ; 

Ere  the  babbling  eastern  scout. 

The  nice  mom,  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabined  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell4ale  sun  descry 

Our  concealed  solemnity. — 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

THE  MBASmUB 

Break  off,  break  off :  I  feel  the  Afferent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees; 
Our  number  may  affiright:  some  virgin,  sure, 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  my  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.    Now  to  my  chinw. 
And  to  my  wily  trains;  I  shall,  ere  bng 
Be  well  stocked  with  as  fidr  aherd  as  grax'd 
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About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  airi 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 

And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 

And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 

And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flighty 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  ooone : 

1,  under  fair  pretence  of  Iriendly  ends, 

And  well  placed  words  of  glozing  oouitesy, 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.  When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 

Whom  torift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

But  here  she  comes.    I  fairly  step  aside. 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

TTie  Lady  enters. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be 
true, 
My  best  guide  now.  Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill  managed  merriment, 
Such  was  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose,  unlettered  hinds; 
When  from  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  foil, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;  yet  01  where  else, 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet. 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  woodi 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge, 
Under  the  spreading  &vour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Lake  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phcebus'  wain: 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too  far; 
And  envious  Darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me:  else,  O  thievish  Night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and^Ued  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  nusled  and  lonely  travellerl 
Thk  is  the  plsce,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be?  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calUng  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  diie, 
And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 


On  sands,  and  shores,  and  deseit  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  sUitle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  vrebsome,  pure  ey'd  Faith,  white  handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Qcod,  to  whom  all  things 
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Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistening  guardian,  if  need  vnm, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 
Was  1  deoeiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  1 
I  did  not  err:  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
I  can  not  haUoo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make,  to  be  heard  fiuthest, 
111  venture;  for  my  new-enlivened  spirits 
Prompt  me;  and  they,  perhaps,  are  not  fij-  o£ 

BONO. 

Sweet  Ek:ho,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st,  unseen, 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale. 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair. 
That  hkest  thy  Narcissus  arel 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowexy  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  har 
monies. 

Enier  Comus. 

Comu».  Can  any  moftal  mixture  of  earth's 
moukl 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  vrings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  foil  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  nnkher  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  Mol, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  CharybdiB  murmured  soft  applause: 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
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And  in  tmttt  ixmdntm  robbed  it  of  itoelf  : 

But  nich  a  lacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  aober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  beard  tiB  now.    I'll  speak  to  her, 

And  she  shall  be  mj  queen.  Hail,  foreign  wonder! 

Whom  certain  these  rongh  shades  did  never  breed, 

Unless  the  goddess  that,  in  rural  shrine, 

Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blessed  song 

Forbidding  every  bleak,  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lad.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears: 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  diift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  company, 
Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

CW.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you 
thusi 

Lad,  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Com,  Coukl  that  divide  you  from  near  usheiring 
guides'? 

Lad  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  tur£ 

Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  whyl 

Lad,  To  seek  i'  the  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring. 

Com.  And  left  yoor  fair  aide  all  unguarded, 
Ladyl 

Lad.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos'd  quick 
return. 

Cam.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Lad.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need? 

Lad,  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com,  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloomi 

Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe*s  their  unrazored  fips. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboor'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swinked  hedger  at  his  supper  sat 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawb  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  dusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 
Thdr  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood: 
I  took  it  for  a  fidry  vision 
Ctf  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.  I  was  awe-struck. 
And,  as  I  paas'd,  I  worshipp'd:  if  those  you  seek. 
It  were  a  journey  Hke  the  path  to  Heaven, 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lad.  Oentle  villager, 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place? 

Com,  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lad,  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose. 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet. 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  bushy  deQ  of  this  wild  wood, 
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And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood; 
And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatched  pallet  rouse;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you.  Lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  tutSb 
TiU  further  quest 

Lad,  Shepherd  I  take  thy  word. 
And  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  k>wly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  can  not  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it, — 
Eye  me,  blessed  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength. — Sh^herd,  lead  on. 

[Bxeuni, 

Enter  the  Two  Brotbbbs. 

El.  Br.  Unmuffie,  ye  faint  stars;  and  thou,  fiir 
moon. 
That  wont'st  to  lore  the  traveller's  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  dood. 
And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades*, 
Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 
With  bbck  usurping  mists,  some  gentler  taper, 
Through  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  fight, 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Aready, 
Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 

See,  Br.  Or,  if  our  eyes 
Be  barred  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penned  in  their  wattled  ootaf, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops, 
Or  whistle  firom  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  damei^ 
Twould  be  some  solace  3ret,  some  fittle  cheering^ 
In  this  dose  dungeon  of  innumer»us  boughs. 
But,  O  that  hapless  virgin,  or  lost  Sister  t 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistleflt 
Perhaps  some  cdd  bank  b  her  bolster  now. 
Or  Against  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  un|nlIow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  feari. 
What,  if  in  wild  amazement  and  afifnghtl 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat  1 

El.  Br.  Peace,  Brother;  be  not  over  ezquuit« 
To  cast  the  fi^hion  offinoertain  evils: 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rei*  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoidi 
Or  if  they  be  but  fidse  alarms  of  fear, 
How  iMtter  k  foch  tdMehubn  I 
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I  do  not  think  my  Skter  lo  to  leek. 
Or  BO  unprinctpled  in  Yiitoe's  book, 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodnen  boMNOf  erer. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbeooming  plight. 
Virtue  oouid  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Wera  m  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  Wisdom^s  aalf 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  jfeathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impairtd. 
He,  that  has  light  within  his  own  dear  breast, 
May  ste  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

See.  Br.  'Tis  most  true. 
That  musing  Meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
Far  from  the  eheeHul  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  the  senate-house ; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  nuiple  dish, 
Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violenoe  1 
But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
Laden  with  bkwming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragoB-watoh  with  unenchanted  eye, 
To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit, 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers*  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den. 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity, 
And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pav 
CJninjured  in  thb  wUd  surrounding  waste. 
Of  night,  Of  loneKnesi^  it  recks  roe  not; 
I  ftar  the  diead  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  Sister. 

Bl.  £^.  I  do  not,  Brother^ 
lafer,  as  if  I  thought  my  Sister's  state 
Beeure,  without  all  doubt  or  controversy ; 
Yet,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fiaar 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 
My  rister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 
Which  you  remember  not 

See.  Br.  What  hidden  strength, 
UnleaB  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that? 

El.  Br.  I  mean  that  too^  but  yet  a  hidden 
strength, 
Which,  if  Heavengave  it,  may  be  termed  her  own: 
Tis  Chastity,  my  Brothei^  Chastity ; 


She,  that  has  that,  is  dad  in  conqplele  sfeeel; 

And,  like  a  quivered  Nymph  with  arrows  keen. 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharboured  heatfai^ 

Infkmous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wikb; 

Where,  through  the  sacied  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity; 

Yea  there,  where  very  Desolation  dwells. 

By  grots,  and  caverns  diagged  vrith  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  nnblenched  majesty ; 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  niflht 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubbem  unlaid  ghost 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schoob  of  Qieer^ 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity) 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver^shafied  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bdt  of  Cupid:  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  firown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  the 

woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  fiwexed  her  foes  to  congealed  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awel 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerdy  so^ 
A  thousand  liveried  Angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  fer  off  each  thing  of  dn  and  guilt ; 
And,  in  dear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  ah^pe, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  ossence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  Lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbnites,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  diyme  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damf. 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres 
Lingering,  and  dtting  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd, 
And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuaUty 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 

See.  Br.  How  charming  u  divine  Philoscpl^! 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  mudcal  as  is  Apollo's  lute; 
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And  a  perpetual  feait  of  nectarod  fweeU, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reign*. 

EL  Br.  List,  lift ;  I  bear 
Some  far-ofi*  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Stc  B.  Methought  so  too;  what  should  it  bel 

EL  B.  For  certain 
Either  some  one  like  us  night-feunder'd  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Ste,  B,  Heaven  keep  my  Sister!  Again,  again, 
and  near! 
Beit  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 

EI.B,  111  halloo: 
If  be  be  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not. 
Defence  a  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  us! 

Bnier  the  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  like  a 

ehepherd. 

That  halloo  I  should  know;  whatare  youl  speak; 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Spir.   What  voice  is  thati  my  young  Lord; 
speak  again. 

See,  B.  O  Brother,  'tis  my  Cither's  shepherd, 
sure. 

ELB.  Thyrsisi  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft 
deUy'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  swecten'd  eveiy  muakrose  of  the  dalel 
How  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swain?  hath  any  ram 
8Gpt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam. 
Or  itraggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  1 
How  could'st  tbou  find  this  dark  sequester'd  nookl 

Spir.  O  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  strayed  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth. 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
But,  O  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  1 

El.  B.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  Shepheid,  without 
Uame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

Spir.  Ay  me  unhappy !  then  my  fears  are  true. 

EL  B.    What  fears,  good  Thyrsisi   Pr'ythee 
briefly  shew. 

Spir.  Ill  tell  ye;  'tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
(Though  so  estcem'd  by  shallow  ignorance) 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  th'  heavenly  Muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras,  aind  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Inour'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
I^ skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  ily  entioement  gives  ids  baneful  cup, 


With  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face :  this  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts. 
That  brow  this  bottora-glade ;  whence  night  bj 

night 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey. 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  hai^its  of  irmiost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 
To  inveigle  uid  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  passunweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  them  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fdd. 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  oofid  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy 
Till  Fancy  had  her  fill ;  but,  ere  a  close. 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance; 
At  which  I  ceased,  and  listened  them  a  while, 
Tin  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  Sleep: 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more. 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death  !  but  O !  ere  long. 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honoured  Lady,  your  dear  Sister. 
Amazed  1  stood,  harrowed  with  grief  and  fear, 
And,  O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 

snare! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day, 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place, 
Where  that  damned  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  Lady,  his  wished  prey; 
Who  gently  asked  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  sUy,  but  soon  I  guessed 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant;  with  that  I  qirunf 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here; 
But  further  know  I  not. 

Sec.  Br.  O  night,  and  shades! 
How  are  ye  joined  with  Hell  in  triple  knot 
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AgainM  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone,  and  hapless!  Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  Brother  1 

El.  Br.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still; 
Lean  on  it  safely;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  mc :  against  the  threats 
Of  malice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm, — 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt. 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 
Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  gk>ry: 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness;  what  at  last 
Gathered  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself. 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed,  and  self-consumed :  if  this  fail, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. — But  come,  let's 

on.' 
Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up ; 
But  for  that  damned  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and  Hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  III  find  him  out. 
And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back. 
Or  drag  him  by  the  curis  to  a  foul  death, 
Curs'd  as  his  life. 

Spir,  Alas!  good  venturous  Youth, 
I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise; 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those,  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms: 
He,  with  his  bare  wand,  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

El.  Br.  Why  pr'ythee,  Shepherd, 
How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near, 
As  to  make  this  relation  1 

Spir.  Care,  and  utmost  shifta, 
How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray: 
He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstacy, 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties: 
Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  eftcct,  he  culled  me  out; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil : 
Unknown,  and  like  esteemed,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon: 


And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  Moly, 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gavu ; 

He  called  it  Hsmony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew  blajt,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition. 

I  pursed  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compelled : 

But  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguised, 

Entered  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off:  if  you  have  this  about  yon, 

(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood 

And  brandished  blade  rush  on   him;   break  hk 

glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 
But  seize  bis  wand ;  though  he  and  his  cursed  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high. 
Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  smoke, 
Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

El.  Br.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace,  I'll  follow  thee; 
And  some  good  Angel  bear  a  shield  before  us. 

The  Scene  changes  to  a  Matdy  palace,  set  out  with  all  raannsr 
ordcliciousnen:  aoA  music,  tables  spread  with  all  rtainttiB 
Comus  apiieara  with  hie  rabble,  and  the  Lady  set  in  an  eo* 
chanted  chair,  to  whom  he  oflera  his  glaai,  which  At  pats 
by,  and  goes  about  to  rise. 

C0MC8. 

Nay,  Lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue,  or  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Jjody.  Fool,  do  not  boast; 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 

Com.  Why  are  you  vexed.  Lady  1  Why  do  yoa 
firownl 
Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far:  see,  here  be  all  the  pleasures, 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  retaroi 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season. 
And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  sirops  mix'd: 
Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  your»elf, 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  Nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  1 
But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  tmit, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  tenui: 


COMUS. 


lil 


Qoofiung  the  onexempt  eonditioii, 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  most  subttst, 
RcfieihiDent  after  toO,  eaae  after  pain, 
That  have  been  tired  all  day  without  repast, 
And  timely  leet  have  wanted ;  but,  ftJr  Virgin, 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

iMfy,  'Twill  not,  fidse  traitorl 
Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty, 
That  thou  hast  banisfaed  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode, 
Thou  told'st  me  of  1  ¥rhat  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ugly-headed  monsters  1    Mercy  guard  me! 
Hoice  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  de- 
ceiver! 
Hast  thou  betrayed  my  credulous  innocence 
With  Tisored  falsehood  and  base  forgery  1 
And  would*8t  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  1 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer;  none 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things; 
And  that,  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delidous 
To  a  well-governed  and  wise  appetite. 

Com,  O  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
And  fotch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 
Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks. 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable. 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  tastel 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms. 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired 

To  deck  her  s<ms;  and,  that  no  comer  might 

Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 

She  hutch'd  the  all-worshipped  ore,  and  precious 

gems, 
To  store  her  children  with :  if  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 

frieze, 
The  AU-giver  would  be  unthanked,  would  be  un- 

praised. 
Not  half  his  vrishcs  known,  and  yet  despised; 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
Asa  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth; 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons, 
Who  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own 

weight, 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility; 
The  earth  cumbered,  and  the  winged  air  darked 

with  plumes, 
The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords, 
The  sea  o'erfraught  would  sweD,  and  the  un- 
sought diamonds 
Would  so  imblaase  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

Andso  bestud  with  stan,  that  they  bebw 

1% 


Would  grow  inured  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  with  shameless  brows. 
List,  Lady;  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozened 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  virginity. 
Beauty  is  Nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 
But  must  be  current;  and  the  good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss. 
Unsavoury  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself: 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languished  head. 
Beauty  is  Nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities. 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship; 
It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence;  coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler  and  to  tease  the  housewife's  wool 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that. 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  momi 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts; 
Think  what,  and  be  advised;  you  are  but  young 
yet 
Lady.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my 
lips 
In  this  unhallowed  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  my  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules  pranked  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. — 
Impostor!  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance;  she,  good  cateress. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance: 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pampered  Luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store 
And  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thanked. 
His  praise  due  paid ;  for  swinish  Gluttony 
Ne'er  kx>ks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  Feeder.  Shalllgoonl 
Or  have  I  said  ^KHighl  To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-dad  power  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  1  something  say,  yet  to  what  endl 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  high  mystery, 
That  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage, 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity; 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  should'st  not  know, 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric, 
That  hath  so  wefl  been  taught  bar  daaling  fence; 
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Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinced ; 

Yet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 

Of  this  pure  cause,  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 

To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 

That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympathize, 

And  the  brute  Earth  would  lend  her  nerves  and 

shake. 
Till  all  thy  magic  structures,  reared  so  high, 
Were  shattered  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 

Com.  She  fables  not:  I  feel  thati  do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.    I  must  dissemble, 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly. — Come,  no  more ; 
This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation ; 
I  must  not  suffer  this;  yet  'tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood: 
But  this  will  cure  all  straight;  one  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.   Be  wise,  and  taste. — 

Tbe  Brothers  nirii  In  with  swords  drawn,  wrest  his  glaa  out 
of  his  hand,  and  break  itagainst  the  ground ;  his  rout  malce 
dgn  of  rwistance,  but  are  all  driven  in.  The  Attendant 
Spirit  comes  in. 

SPIRIT. 

What,  have  you  let  the  false  enchanter  *scape1 
O  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast ;  vrithout  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  can  not  free  the  Lady  that  sTts  here 
In  stony  fetters  fixed  and  motionless: 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturbed:  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used, 
Which  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  learnt. 
The  Boothest  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains. 
There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure; 
Whik>m  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Guendolcn, 
Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 
That  staid  her  flight  with  Us  cross-flowing  course. 
The  water-nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  played, 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrisU  and  took  her  m. 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Ncreus'  haU; 
Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectared  lavers,  strewed  with  asphodel ; 
And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropped  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived, 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change. 
Made  goddess  of  the  river:  still  she  fetains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at^eve 


Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows. 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  vialed  Uquors  heals; 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stieam 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 
And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  ^peD, 
If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself, 
In  hard-besetting  need;  this  will  I  try, 
And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  vase. 

SpNQ. 

Sabrina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 

Gknidess  of  the  silver  lake. 
Listen,  and  save. 
Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus; 
By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace. 
And  Tethys'  grave  majectic  pace. 
By  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look. 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook, 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  speD, 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands. 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-slippered  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Siren's  sweet, 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  rits  on  diamond  locks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks; 
By  all  the  Njrmphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance. 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head. 
From  thycoral-paven  bed, 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have. 

Listen,  and  save. 

Sabrina  risei^  attended  by  Water-Nymph%  and  di^ 

By  the  rushy-firinged  bank, 

Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays. 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azoie  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  chaimel  strays; 
Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tiead; 
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G«ntk  Swim,  at  thy  request, 
I UD  here. 

8p.  Goddem  dear, 
We  iaiplore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  Tirgin  here  distreaied, 
Through  the  furoe  and  through  the  wfle^ 
Of  unblewed  enchanter  vile. 

8abr.  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity : 
Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me ; 
Thus  I  ^mnkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  hive  kept,  of  predous  cure; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip: 
Next  this  marble  Tenomed  seat, 
Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold:— 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold. 
And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour, 
To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower. 

ItonidemndK  and  the  Lsdjr  rins  out  of  h«r  seat 

8p.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 
Sprang  of  old  Anchises'  line, 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Tbnr  foil  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills: 
Sammer  drouth,  or  singed  air, 
Kcfer  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 
May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore; 
May  thy  fofty  head  be  crowned 
With  many  a  tower  and  terrace  round. 
And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  Lady,  while  Heaven  lends  ns  grace, 
^  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 
I^  the  sorcerer  us  entice 
With  some  other  new  device. 
Not  a  waste  ot  needless  sound, 
Tin  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 
I  ihall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  (his  gloomy  covert  wide, 
And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
!•  your  Father's  residence, 
Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratiilate 
Hit  wished  presence;  and  beside 
AD  the  swains,  that  there  abide, 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort; 
We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport, 
And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer: 


Come,  let  us  haste,  the  stan  grow  high. 
But  night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  Ay. 

The  aceoe  chang6i^  presenting  Ludlow  town  and  the  Plesl- 
demli  cutle;  then  come  In  Cbaniry  Danceiv,  aAer  them 
the  Attendant  Spirit,  with  the  two  Brothen^  aiid  the  Lady. 

SONQ. 

iS^.  Back,  Shepherds,  back;  enough  you  play, 
Till  next  sun-shine  holiday: 
Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 
With  the  mincing  dryades, 
On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas. 

Thb  soeood  Song  presents  them  to  their  Fuher  and  Ifolhec. 

Noble  Lord,  and  Lady  bright, 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight ; 

Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 

Three  fair  branches  of  your  own ; 

Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth. 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth. 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 

With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 

O'er  sensual  Folly  and  Intemperance. 

The  Dances  ended,  the  S|NritepUogtiiaea 

Sp.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  sikI  his  daughten  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowen 
Reveb  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-boeom'd  Houn, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 
There  eternal  Summer  dwells. 
And  West- Winds,  with  musky  wing. 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  the  purfled  scarf  can  shew; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ean  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxin;r  well  of  his  deep  woimd 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen: 
But  far  atM>ve  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced. 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entnmced, 
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Aft«r  her  wandering  laboon  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy ;  ao  Jove  hath  sworn. 
But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Gtuickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 


Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend ; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


OOBfPOSED  AT  SEVERAL  TIMBa 
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^..Baeean  frontem 

Ginghe^  ne  yiti  ooceat  mala  lingua  fuiuro.— VSr^  Eolog.  7. 


ANNO  STATI8  17. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAIR  INFANT 
DYING  OF  A  COUGH, 

O  FAIREST  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly, 
Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  had'st  outlasted 
Bleak  Winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossom  dry; 
For  ho,  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 

That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil,  thought  to  kiss. 
But  killed,  alas !  and  then  bewailed  his  fatal  btias. 

For  since  grim  Aquilo,  his  charioteer, 
By  boisterous  rape  the  Athenian  damsel  got, 
He  thought  it  touched  his  deity  full  near, 
If  likewise  he  some  &ir  one  wedded  not. 
Thereby  to  wipe  away  the  in&mous  blot 

Of  long  uncoupled  bed,  and  childless  eld. 
Which  'mongst  the  wanton  gods,  a  foul  reproach 
was  held. 

So,  mounting  up  in  icy-pearied  car. 
Through  middle  empire  of  tlie  fine^dng  air 
He  wuidered  long,  till  thee  he  spied  firom  far^ 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceased  his  care : 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair. 

But,  all  unwares,  with  his  cold  kind  embrace, 
tJnhoused  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate ; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand. 
Whilom  did  slay  his  deariy  loved  mate. 
Young  Hyacinth,  bom  on  Eurotas'  strand : 
Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land  j 

But  then  transformed  him  to  a  purple  flower: 
Alack,  that  so  todiange  thee  Winter  had  nopower! 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  daik  womb, 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 
Hid  firom  the  world  in  a  low  delted  tomb; 


Could  Heaven  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  1 
Oh  no !  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 
Above  mortality,  that  showed  thou  wast  divine. 

Resolve  me  then,  O  soul  most  sorely  blest, 
(If  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  bear ;) 
Tell  me,  bright  Spirit,  where'er  thou  hoverest, 
Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere, 
Or  in  the  Elysian  fields,  (if  such  there  were;) 

O  say  mo  true,  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight, 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  did'st  take  thy 
flight  1 

Wert  thou  some  star  which  from  the  ruined  roof 
Of  shaked  Olympus  by  mischance  <£d'st  &I1 ; 
Which  caref  d  Jove  in  nature's  true  behoof 
Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstall  1 
Or  did  of  late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 

Of  sheeny  Heaven,  and  thou  some  goddess  ffed 
Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectared  headi 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  Maid,  who  once  before 

Forsook  the  hated  earth,  O  tell  me  sooth, 

And  earnest  again  to  visit  us  once  more  7 

Or  wert  thou  that  sweet  smiling  youth  1 

Or  that  crowned  matron  sage,  white-robed  Tnidil 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood 
Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  soma 
goodi 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden-winged  host. 
Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed. 
To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  did'st  post, 
And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed. 
As  if  to  show  what  creatures  Heaven  doth  breed; 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire, 
Toscomthe  sordid  world,  and  unto  Heaven  aa^iret 

But  oh !  why  did'st  thou  not  stay  here  bdow 
To  bless  us  with  thy  heavenly-loved  innocence. 
To  slake  his  wrath,  whom  stn  hath  made  our  k$^ 
To  turn  swifUrushing  black  perdition  henoe, 
Or  drive  away  the  sUkughtering  pestilence, 
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To  ftand  'twizt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  1 
But  Ukhx  ean'st  best  perfcHrm  that  office  where  thou 
ait 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child, 
Her&be-imagmed  loss  cease  to  iament. 
And  wiselj  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild ; 
Think  what  a  present  thou  to  GKxl  hast  sent, 
And  render  him  with  patience  what  he  lent ; 
This  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  offspring  give, 
That,  till  the  woild's  last  end,  shall  make  thy  name 
to  live. 


ANNO  ^TATIS  19. 

ita  VtoMkn  Exercise  in  the  coOege,  part  Ladn,  part  Eng- 
Ul   TtMLsUnqieeches  ended,  the  English  thus  began. 

Hail,  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Did'st  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak. 
And  madest  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips 
Hilf  unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips, 
Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door. 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before ! 
Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask. 
That  now  1  use  thee  in  my  latter  task : 
Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee, 
1  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  can  do  thee : 
Thou  needest  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first, 
fiefieve  me  I  have  thither  packed  the  worst : 
And,  if  it  happens  as  I  did  forecast. 
The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  served  up  last, 
1  pray  thee  then  deny  me  not  thy  aid, 
For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made : 
Bat  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure, 
And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  the  chiefest  treasure. 
Not  thotse  new  fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight 
Which  takes  our  late  fantastics  with  delight; 
But  cull  those  richest  robes,  and  gayest  attire, 
Which  deepest  spirits,  and  choicest  wits  desire. 
I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about, 
And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out; 
And,  weary  of  their  place  do  only  stay 
Tin  thou  hast  decked  them  in  thy  best  array; 
That  80  they  may,  without  suspect  or  fears, 
Fly  iwifUy  to  this  fiiir  assembly's  ears; 
Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose. 
Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use, 
Soch  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 
Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound : 
Soch  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Ahofe  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 
I^>ok  in,  and  see  each  blissful  deity 
How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 
Ij^ning  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 
JoBnortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire: 
Then  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire 
And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under. 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  bfls  of  piled  thunder. 
12 


May  tell  at  length  how  green  eyed  Neptune  raves, 
In  Heaven's  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves; 
Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 
When  beldam  Nature  in  her  cradle  was; 
And  last  of  kings,  and  queens,  and  heroes  old, 
Such  as  the  wise  Demodocus  once  told 
In  solenm  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast. 
While  sad  Ulysses*  soul,  and  all  the  rest,  { 

Are  held  with  his  melodious  harmony  f 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 
But  fie,  my  wandering  muse,  how  thou  dost  stray! 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way; 
Thou  knowest  it  must  be  now  thy  only  bent 
To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  predicament: 
Then  quick  about  thy  proposed  business  come. 
That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

Then  Ens  is  represented  aa  father  of  the  predicaments  his  two 
aora^  whereof  the  eldest  stood  for  subataace  with  hie  csnon^ 
which  En*^  thus  epeaking,  exptaim 

Good  luck  befiriend  thee,  son;  for  at  thy  birth, 
The  fairy  ladies  danced  upon  the  hearth ; 
Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spy 
Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lie, 
And  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed, 
Strew  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head« 
She  heard  them  give  thee  this,  that  thou  shouldst 

still 
From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible: 
Yet  there  is  sometbuig  that  doth  force  my  fear;    ] 
For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  sybil  dd,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 
And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass; 
"  Your  son,"  said  she,  ("  nor  can  you  it  prevent,) 
Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  accident 
O'er  all  Ids  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king, 
Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling; 
And  those  that  can  not  live  from  him  asunder. 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under; 
In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  outgo  them. 
Yet,  being  above  them,  he  shall  be  below  them; 
From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing. 
Yet  on  his  brother  shall  depend  for  clothing. 
To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap; 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  fiowery  lap; 
Yet  shall  he  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 
Devouring  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar; 
Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 
To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity. 
What  power,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  if  ZM>t 
Your  learned  hands,  can  loose  this  Grordian  knotl" 

The  next  Qimnf^and  QualHy  spake  In  proae^  then  BtUt' 
Hon  was  called  bjr  hie  name. 

Rivers,  arise;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oosc,  or  gulfy  Dun, 
Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  earthbom  giant  spieadf 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads; 
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Or  sullen  Mole,  that  nmneth  underneath; 

Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death ; 

Or  vocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Time,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee; 

Or  Humher  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name; 

Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal  toweied  Thame. 

[The  return  pn«e.] 


ON  THE  MORNING  OF  CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY. 

COMPOSED   1G29. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  bom, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 
For  BO  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable. 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  council- 
table 
To  nt  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everiasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal 
clay. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afibrd  a  preseitt  to  the  Infant  Gfodi 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 

Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons 
bright? 

See,  how  from  &r,  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  wizards,  haste  with  odours  sweet; 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet: 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir 
From  out  his  secret  altar,  touched  with  hallowed 
fire. 

THE  BTMN. 

It  was  the  winter  vnld. 
While  the  Heaven-bom  child. 

All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize : 
Jt  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 


Only  with  qieecfaes  fiur 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  firont  with  innocent  mow;  ' 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  nnful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek  eyed  Peace; 

She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly 
sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  ^here, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividii^; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and 
land. 

Nor  war,  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood, 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 

And  kings  sat  stUl  with  awful  eye. 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  wis 
by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  eartii  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  rhsnnri 
wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  ihem  thenoe; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  gOb 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new  enlightened  world  no  move  iboiild 

necu ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  bundng  udetree,  eoold 

bear. 
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The  shepherds  on  the  Uwn, 
Or  e'er  the  poiiit  of  (lawii| 

Sat  shnplj  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Foil  fittJe  thought  they  then, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Wm  all  that  did  their  silly  thonghU  to  bosy 
keep. 

When  foch  mnsic  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answeiing  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took; 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  stiU  prolongs  each  heaven- 
ly ckise. 

Katnre  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seal,  the  airy  region  thrilHng, 
Nov  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling; 
Shf  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heairen  and  earth  in  happier  onion. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 

A  gkibe  of  circular  light. 

Tiiat  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  ar- 
rayed; 

The  hehned  chembim, 

And  sworded  seraphim, 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  ^th  vnngs  dis- 
played; 

Har{Miig  in  loud  and  solemn  choir, 

With  oaexprassive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-bora 
Heir. 

Soeh  Dusie  (as  'tis  said) 
Befcre  was  never  made, 

Bat  when  of  dd  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
Bii  constellation  set. 

And  the  well  balanced  world  on  hinges  hung; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep^ 
And  bid  the  weltering  mvm  their  oosy  ehttmel 
keep. 

Khig  cot,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Onoe  blea  oar  homan  ean, 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  cor  sodmi  so;) 
And  let  your  nlver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
Aad,  with  your  ninefold  harmoiqr, 
M«^  up  full  coooeit  tM  the  aagelie  tpupbttuj. 


For  if  such  holy  song 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  meU  firom  earthly  nxmld; 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  doknous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orbed  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  gfories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between. 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen; 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  ckmds  down  steer- 
ing; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 

Win  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  haDi 

But  vrisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  croes 
Must  redeem  our  loss: 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify: 
Yet  first  to  those  ychained  in  sleep. 
The  wakefhl  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep! 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  file  and  smouldering  doods  ont- 
brake: 
The  aged  earth  aghast, 
With  terror  (rf*  that  bhurt, 

Shall  from  the  surfibce  to  the  centre  shake; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne 

And  fhen  at  lest  our  bfiss 
Full  and  perfe^  is, 

But  now  begins;  for  from  this  hsppy  digr. 
The  old  Dragon,  under  gnmnd 
In  stndter  liidts  bound, 

Not  half  so  fhr  casts  his  i»Hped  swacy; 
And,  wroth  to  see  bis  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  vmce  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  In  words  decdr- 
ing. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  sCeep  of  Delphos  letting. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspiree  the  pale-eyed  priesfcfeom  the  prophetk  cell 
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The  lonely  mountains  o*cr, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament: 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 
With  flower  inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  hdy  hearth. 

The  Lares,  and  Lemures,  mourn  with  nudnight 
plaint; 
In  urns,  and  altani  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrighte  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat,        ^ 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted 
seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice  battered  God  of  Palestine;* 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  siu  not  girt  vnth  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn. 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thorn- 
muz  mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue: 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
OS,  and  Oru^  and  the  dog  Anubis  hwrte. 


So  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtained  with  cloudy  nd. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave; 
And  the  yeUow  skirted  fayes, 
Fly  after  the  nightHrteeda,  leaving  their  moon4ow 
maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  ble^ 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  isour  tedious  song  should  here  have  emfing ; 
Heaven's  youngest  teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car. 

Her  6lee|Ang  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attend- 
ing; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright  harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceabkk 


Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshoweied  grass  with  lowings 
kmd: 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  hn  sacred  chest; 

Naught  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shiood; 
In  vain  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-etoled  soicerers  bear  his  worshipped  aik. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  Infitnt's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
LiOnger  dare  abide. 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  hisswaddlingbandscontrol  the  damned  crew. 

*  "  Thai  twiee-datUnd  Ood  of  Pale^n«,*"— Dogon,  flni 
Dsttsrad  by  Sanifloi^  thfBO  by  ibe  ark  of  God. 


THE  PASSION. 
Erewhilb  of  music,  and  ethereal  mirth. 
Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  earth  did  ring, 
And  joyous  news  of  heavenly  Infant's  Urth, 
My  muse  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing ; 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 

In  wintry  solstice  like  the  shortened  light, 
Soon  swallowed  up  in  dark  and  long  outliving  night 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song. 
And  set  my  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  wo. 
Which  on  our  dearest  Lord  did  seize  ere  long, 
Dangers,  and  snares,  and  wrongs,  and  worse  than 

Which  he  for  us  did  freely  undergo : 

Most  perfect  Hero,  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard,  too  hard  for  human  wigfat! 

He,  sovereign  Priest,  stooping  his  legal  head. 
That  dropt  with  odorous  oil  down  his  fidr  eyes, 
Poor  fleshy  tabernacle  entered, 
His  starry  front  low  rooft  beneath  the  skies : 
O  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise : 

Yet  more ;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abid^ 
Then  lies  him  meekly  down  fiut  by  his  brethmi^ 
side. 


These  latest  scenes  confine  my  roving  vene; 
To  thb  horizon  is  my  Pbasbus  bound : 
Hii  godlike  acts,  and  haa  tempUtions  fierce. 
And  former  sufferings  other  where  are  fiiund; 
Lioud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  mmsAf 

Mo  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol  stiU,  more  apt  for  mournful  thingi* 

Befiriend  me.  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief; 
Over  the  pole  thy  thidiest  mantle  throw, 


*  "Cremont^a  Irump  dtth  toundf* 
ChriMadot  Fido, a oatiTS of  Omuoim. 
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And  work  my  flattered  fancy  to  belief, 

That  Heaven  and  Earth  are  coloured  with  my  wo: 

My  aorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know : 

The  leaTes  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write, 
And  letten,  where  my  tears  have  washed,  a  wan- 
nish  white. 


See^  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
That  whirled  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood ; 
My  spirit  some  transporting  cherub  feels, 
To  bnr  me  where  the  towers  of  Salem  stood, 
Onoe  gbrious  towers,  now  sunk  in  guiltless  blood ; 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit, 
In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock 
That  was  the  casket  of  Heaven's  richest  store. 
And  here  through  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock. 
Yet  on  the  softened  quarry  would  1  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before ; , 

For  sure  so  well  instructed  are  my  tears, 
That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  ordered  characters. 

Or  should  I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing. 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild. 
And  I  (for  grief  is  easily  beguiled) 

Might  think  the  infection  of  my  sorrows  loud 
Had  got  a  race  of  mourners  on  some  pregnant  cloud. 

Thii  fobiect  the  Author  finding  to  bo  abore  ihs  yean  he 
lad,  when  be  wrote  k,  and  nothii^  eaUefled  with  what  was 
kegon,  left  it  unfinished. 


ON  TIME.* 

Flt,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race; 

CaD  OQ  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours. 

Whose  speed  b  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace ; 

And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 

Whidi  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain, 

And  merely  mortal  dross ; 

So  little  is  our  loss. 

Belittle  is  thy  gain! 

For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  entombed, 

And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consumed, 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliM 

With  an  individual  kiss; 

And  joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood. 

When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 

And  perfectly  divine. 

With  truth,  and  peace,  and  bve,  shall  ever  shine 

About  the  supreme  throne 

Of  hhn,  to  whose  happy  making  sight  alone 

*  In  theBBpoeras  where  no  date  is  pnflxed,  andnoctrciin- 
itMitie  dJTBCt  OS  to  asoeftain  the  time  when  ifaqr  were  corn- 
pan^  we  Iblknr  the  ocdw  of  Mlhon^  own  edUiomi  And 
bififeB  thIi  eop7  of  Tesm^  H  appean  fh>m  the  maniMCripl, 
teithi  poit  hid  wvtaiau  7b  6t  set  en  a  cfodb^oes. 

Q 


When  once  our  heavenly  guided  souls  shall  climb; 
Then,  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit. 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee, 
O  Time. 


UPON  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

Ye  flaming  powers,  and  winged  warriors  brighti 
That  erst  with  music,  and  triumphant  song. 
First  heard  by  happy  watchfVd  shepherds'  ear, 
So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night; 
Now  mourn ;  and,  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 
Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear, 
Bum  in  your  nghs,  and  borrow 
Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow: 
He,  who  with  all  Heaven's  heraldry  whileie 
Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease 
Alas,  how  soon  otir  sin 

Sore  doth  begin 
His  infancy  to  seize ! 
O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just  I 
Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  I 
For  we,  by  rightful  doom  remediless. 
Were  kwt  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  throned  in  secret  bliss;  for  us  ftail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory,  even  to  nakedness. 
And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgieM 
Entirely  sa^sfied; 
And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess ; 
And  seals  obedience  first,  with  wounding  smaiti 
This  day;  but  O,  ere  long, 
Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart 


AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSIC. 

Blbst  pair  of  Syrens,  pledges  of  heavenly  joy, 
Sphere-bom  harmonious  sisters.  Voice  and  Vene, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mixed  power  employ 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce ; 
And  to  our  high-raised  fantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire  coloured  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon, 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee; 
Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  bummg  row, 
Their  foud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  bfow; 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  choirs 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  vrtres, 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  pahni^ 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms. 
Singing  everlastingly : 
That  we  on  earth,  vrith  undiscording  voice, 
May  lightly  answer  that  mefodknii  nsimi 
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Ai  once  we  did,  till  disproportioned  sin 

Jarred  a^nsl  Nature's  chime,  and  with  hanh  din 

Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motions 

swayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  state  of  good. 
O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tunc  with  Heaven,  till  God  ere  k)ng 
To  his  celestial  conceit  us  unite. 
To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of 

light ! 


AN  EPITAPH 

ON  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  WntOBEBTEtU 

This  rich  marble  doth  inter 

The  honoured  wife  of  Winchester, 

A  viKount's  daughter,  an  earl's  heir, 

Besides  what  her  virtues  fidr 

Added  to  her  noble  birth. 

More  than  she  could  own  from  earth. 

Summers  three  times  eight  save  one 

She  had  told;  alas!  too  soon. 

After  so  short  time  of  breath. 

To  house  with  darkness,  and  with  death. 

Yet  had  the  number  of  her  days 

Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise, 

Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife, 

In  giving  limit  to  her  life. 

Her  high  birth,  and  graces  sweet, 

Uuickly  found  a  lover  meet; 

The  virgin  chdr  for  her  requert 

The  Ood  that  sits  at  marriage  feast ; 
He  at  their  invoking  came. 

But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame: 
And  in  his  garland,  as  he  stood, 
Ye  might  discern  a  cypress  bud. 
Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son. 
And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes, 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes; 
But,  whether  by  mischance  or  bUme 
AtropOB  for  Lucina  came; 
And  with  remorseless  cruelty 
Spoiled  at  once  both  fruit  and  tree: 
The  hapless  babe,  before  his  birth, 
Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth; 
And  the  languished  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Saved  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train. 
Plucked  up  by  some  unheedy  swab. 
Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower 
New  shot  up  from  vernal  shower; 
But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways  as  on  a  dying  bed, 


And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears, 
Wliich  the  sad  mom  had  let  fell 
On  her  hastening  funeral. 

Gfentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have; 
After  this  thy  travail  sore 
Sweet  rest  seiie  thee  ever  more, 
That,  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shortened  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 
Here,  besides  the  sorrowing 
That  thy  noble  house  doth  brings 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon; 
And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays. 
For  thy  hearse,  to  strew  the  ways. 
Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came, 
Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name; 
Whilst  thou,  bright  Saint,  high  sit'st  in  gloiy, 
Next  her,  much  like  to  thee  in  story, 
That  fair  Syrian  shepherdess, 
Who,  after  years  of  banenneas. 
The  highly  favoured  Joseph  bore 
To  him  that  served  for  her  before, 
And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee. 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity, 
Far  within  the  bosom  bright 
Of  blazing  Majesty  and  Light; 
There  with  thee,  new  welcome  Saint, 
Like  fortunes  may  her  sod  acquaint, 
With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  sheen; 
No  marchioness,  but  now  a  queen. 


SONG  ON  MAY  MORNING. 

Now  the  bright  rooming-star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  h« 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  l^  ihtom 
The  yeflow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
HiU  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  eariy  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  kmg. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE.    1630. 

Whit  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  htaaoid 

bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  pQed  stonesl 
Or  that  his  haUowi^  reKos  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  1 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  nixnet 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-kmg  monnmeDt. 
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For  whilst,  to  the  ihame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow:  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  firooi  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dort  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 
And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 


Oy  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER, 

Whoiickeaed  in  the  time  of  hb  vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go 
to  Lood<«,  by  reason  of  the  plague. 

Here  lies  old  Hobson;  Death  has  broke  his  girt. 
And  here,  alas !  bath  laid  him  in  the  dirt; 
Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He'i  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown. 
Twas  such  a  shifler,  that,  if  truth  were  known. 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down; 
Pot  he  had,  any  time  these  ten  years  full, 
Dodged  with  him,  betwixt  Cambridge  and  The 

BuU. 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevailed, 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed ; 
But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home. 
And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come, 
And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn, 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlain 
Showed  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that 

night, 
Polled  ofl*  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light: 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 
'  HobKm  has  supped,  and 's  newly  gone  to  bed.' 


ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAME. 

Heke  lieth  one,  who  did  roost  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot, 
Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 
Time  numbers  motion,  yet  (without  a  crime 
^(^unrt  old  truth)  motion  numbered  out  his  time; 
And,  like  an  engine  moved  with  wheel  and  weight. 
Hit  principles  being  ceased,  he  ended  straight. 
Knt,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm. 
Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term. 
Merely  to  drive  the  time  away  he  sickened. 
Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quick- 
ened; 
'  Nay,'  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretched ; 
'If  1  may'nt  carry,  sure  Til  ne'er  be  fetched. 
Bat  vow,  though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers, 
For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearen.' 


Ease  was  his  chief  disease;  and,  to  judge  light, 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  hia  cart  went  light: 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome, 
That  even  to  his  last  breath,  (there  be  that  say't,) 
As  he  were  pressed  to  death,  he  cried,  more  weight; 
But,  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 
He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 
Obedient  to  the  moon  he  spent  his  date 
In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 
Linked  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas, 
Yet  (strange  to  think)  his  wain  was  his  tncreose. 
His  letters  are  delivered  all  and  gone, 
Only  remains  this  superscriptbn. 


L'ALLEGRO. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
unholy ! 
Found  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings. 
And  the  night  raven  sings ; 

There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  kyw-browed 
rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  finse, 
In  Heaven  ydep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  Men,  heart-easing  Mirth; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Baoclins  bore: 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind,  that  breathes  the  tpiing. 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
The  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Filled  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thM 
Jest,  and  youthftil  Jollity, 
Cluips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  aqd  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides: 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee, 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
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To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pletsures  free ; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watchtower  in  the  skies 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  sweet  brier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
**WhiIe  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin ; 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen. 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  pk>ughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land. 
And  the  milk  maid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scjrthe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  lab'ring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure*  of  neighbouring  eyee. 
Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  otlier  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves: 
Or,  if  the  eariier  season  lead, 
To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  vrith  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound 

*  "Cjnomumqf  neighbouring  cyet."— The  pols  liar,  In 
the  kaer  bear 


To  many  a  jrouth,  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holy-day, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail :  — 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said : 

And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretched  out  all  tlie  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropfiil  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend, 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  safiron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream, 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream, 

Then  to  the  well  trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  chil4 

Warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  caies, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  boot. 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  bead 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
IMixth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live  t 
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IL  PENSEROSO. 

HeifCB,  Tain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  fether  bred  I 
How  little  yoa  lieatod, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
DweD  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams; 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen*  that  strove 
To  set  hei  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  ofiended : 
Yet  thou  art  lugher  far  descended: 
The  bright-haired  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 
His  daughter  she ;  (in  Saturn's  reign, 
Soch  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain ;) 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing,  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
Orer  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  wrapt  soul  s^ng  in  thine  eyes; 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Gtuiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 
And  bears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  RNind  about  Jove's  altar  sing: 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure: 
Hot  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring. 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 

'  "That  itatnd  JBtUop  qutuP    Oilops^  wMb  of 

«8 


And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak, 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunnest  the  noise  of  foUy, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 

Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon. 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 

Stooping  through  a  fieecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar : 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom; 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  belman's  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  hann. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  might  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worids  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook : 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  planet,  er  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  soeptered  paU  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line,. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ; 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  latter  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Mussus  from  hb  bower ! 
Or  bid  the  souls  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  aeek ! 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canaoe  to  wife, 
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That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass: 
And  of  the  wondrous  horee  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride: 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tumeys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  foresto,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  mom  appear, 
X^ot  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  bud, 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  8till, 
Wheathe  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring, 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  vrith  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  firom  day's  garish  eye ; 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  bieatlM 
About,  above,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
«;i|frhere  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 
To  the  full- voiced  choir  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  throuf^h  mine  ear, 
i>is8oWe  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  speO 


Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew: 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  Hve. 


ARCADES. 

PW  of  an  entMrtaininent  pressnted  to  dw  Omnfect /^MMvar 
(rf*  Derby  at  Har^ekl,  bjr  womt  wAAt  penon  of  her  fiunl- 
ly;  who  appear  on  the  scene  in  paiUnal  habit,  nwring  t» 
ward  the  nat  of  state,  with  this  song. 

I.  SONG. 

Look,  nymphs  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry. 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook: 

This,  this  is  she 
To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend; 
Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 
Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  raise, 
Seemed  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse. 
We  may  just  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise; 

Less  than  half  we  find  exprest. 

Envy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 
Mark,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads. 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne. 
Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads ; 
This,  this  is  she  alone. 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright. 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 
Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be. 
Or  the  towered  Cybele, 
Mother  of  a  hundred  godsl 
Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds ; 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 

A  deity  so  unparalleled  1 

As  they  come  fbrwaid,  the  Gem'tts  of  the  wood  appearand 
turning  towards  them,  ^leaka 

Otrdua. 

Stay,  gentle  swains,  for,  though  in  this  diigini*) 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes; 
Of  famous  Arcady  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 
Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuae, 
And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 
Fair  silver  buskined  nymphs,  as  great  and  good, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent. 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  sfarine. 
Whom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine; 
And,  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  night^s  glad  solemn!^; 
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And  leaJ  ye  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow  searching  fame  hath  left  untold; 
Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone, 
Haye  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon: 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove,  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower. 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill: 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  oft*  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire  looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  cankered  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  nwunt,  and  all  this  hallowed  ground; 
And  eariy,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tasseled  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless. 
But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  kicked  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Syren's  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Soch  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  He, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear: 
And  yet  such  music  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  height  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us,  and  for  her  most  fit, 
If  my  inferior  hand  or  voice  could  hit 
Inimitable  sounds :  yet,  as  we  go, 
Whatever  the  skill  of  lesser  gods  can  show, 
I  will  assay,  her  worth  to  celebrate, 
And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state; 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture's  hem. 

II.  SONQ. 

O'er  the  smooth  enameled  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been 

Follow  me,  as  I  sing 

And  touch  the  warbled  string, 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 

Follow  me: 
I  will  bring  you  where  she  nts, 
CWl  in  splendour  as  befits, 

Her  deity. 
Soch  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 


III.   SONG. 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  dance  no  more 

By  sandy  Ladon's  Ulied  banks: 
On  old  Lyceus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twihght  ranks; 
Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 

A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Msnalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us ; 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace. 
To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  queen 

All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 


LYCIDAS. 

In  thb  mnnodj  the  author  bewails  a  learned  Friend,  nnfbito- 
nately  drowned  in  his  paoMgc  from  Chester  on  the  Lrtah 
seas,  1^37,  and  by  occasion  foretiUls  the  ruin  of  our  oaf> 
rupted  clergy,  then  in  their  heighL 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year: 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due: 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  has  not  left  his  peer: 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  1  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  jove  doth  spring; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse* 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  riU. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard     — ^ 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  wester- 
ing wheel 


'"iSbffi^soiM^snitelfust"— tfusein  the  mssculias 
gander  bsTB  means  Poec. 
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Meanwhile  the  rand  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute; 
Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  DaDKBtas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  I 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'eigrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn: 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  li^. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint- worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  whitethorn  blows; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 
Closed  over  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  1 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  Imrds,  the  famous  Draids  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream: 
Ah  me!  I  fondly  dream! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  donel 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swiil  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  1 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Musel 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllu  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Ncera's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  da3rs: 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  sliu  the  thin-spun  life.  "  But  not  the  praise," 
Phosbus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears: 
**  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soU, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  olf  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  ramour  lies: 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all  judging  Jove; 
A*  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  (ame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mindus,  crowned  with  vocal 

reeds! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
Bat  now  my  oat  proceeds, 


And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the 

Th4t  came  in  Neptune's  plea: 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 

What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  I 

And  questioned  every  gust  of  ragged  wings, 

That  blows  from  ofi'each  beaked  promontory: 

They  know  not  of  his  story; 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed: 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 

It  was  that  fiital  and  perfidious  bark. 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  bead  of  thine. 

Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  wa 
*  Ah !  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pkdgeP 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  qf  the  GaUlean  lake; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  beapake: 
"  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young 

swain. 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrade,  and  climb  into  the  foldl 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest: 
Blind  mouths!  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 

to  hold 
A  sheephook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  lent 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs! 
What  recks  it  themi  What  need  they  1  They  are 

sped; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretchcnl  straw; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But,  swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread: 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said: 
But  that  two-handed  enginet  at  the  door. 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  mofe." 

Returo,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return,  Sicilian  Muse^ 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flow'rcts  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooki^ 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enameled  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showo^ 


*  "The  herald  of  the  sea."— TViVon. 

t  "Twofumded  aogliio.**— Me  ase  qfrtformatim. 
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And  purple  all  the  ground  with  venial  flowen. 

Bring  the  rathe  primroae  that  forsaken  dies. 

The  tufted  crowtoe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  muskroae,  and  the  well  attired  woodbine, 

With  eowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears: 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  dafibdiUies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lydd  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  fidse  surmise. 

Ah  me  7  Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Vlflt'ft  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied 

Sleep'st  by  the  &ble  of  Bellerus  old,* 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 

Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  O  ye  Dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sank  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  jet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  wa&*d  the 


waves; 


Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love, 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above. 


'  **  TktfabU  of  BeiieruM  old,"  itc  The  BeDerian  pro* 
BDooiocy  or  Land's  end  in  ConxfnH,  near  which  w  Moant  St. 
Mkbael,  •  fannm  on  a  rode,  named  (torn  a  soi^xnad  vlidoD 
wapparitkNi  ofSc  MichaeL 


In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and 
rills. 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hiOs, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay: 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  bine; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 


ON  THE  NEW  FORCERS  OP  CON- 
SCIENCE UNDER  THE  LONG  PAR. 
LIAMENT. 

Because  you  have  thrown  oflTyour  prelate  lord, 
And  with  stifl'vows  renounced  his  liturgy. 
To  seize  the  widowed  whore  Plurality 
From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorred; 

Dare  ye  for  this  abjure  the  civil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  tne. 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Rotherfordi 

Men,  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 
Must  now  be  named  and  printed  heretics 

By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  d'ye  caD : 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks. 
Your  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of 
Trent. 

That  so  the  parfiament 

May  with  their  ^wholesome  and  preventive  shean^ 

Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  bank  your  ears, 

And  succour  our  just  fean 

When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  chaige^ 

New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  laigeu 


m 


SONNETS. 


^bonnetiQi. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  NiGHTiNOALB,  that  Ml  yoD  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  aie  still; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May, 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love;  O  if  Jove's  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief^  yethad'st  no  reason  why: 
Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 


ON   HIS    BEING   ARRIVED    TO   THE 
AGE  OF  TWENTY-THREE. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth. 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  showeth. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth, 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near; 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  indueth. 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 
Heaven; 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaker's  eye. 


WHEN  THE  ASSAULT  WAS  INTEND- 
ED TO  THE  CITY. 
Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms. 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may 

seize, 
If  deedof  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 
Guard    them,    and  him  within  protect  from 
harms. 
He  can  requite  thee;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  bwds  and 

seas, 
Whatever  dime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower: 
The  grtat  Elroathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 


TO  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 
Wisely  hast  shunned  the  broadway  and  the 

green, 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth, 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  piety  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fixed,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be 
sure 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastfiil 
friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 
Hast  gained  thy  entrance,  virgin  wise  and  pari. 


TO  THE  LADY  MARGARET  LEY. 

Daughter  to  that  good  earl,  once  president 
Of  England's  council  and  her  treasury. 
Who  lived  in  both,  unstained  with  gold  or  fee. 
And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  content, 

Till  sad  the  breaking  of  that  Parliament 
Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Cheronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent 

Though  later  bom  than  to  have  known  the  dayi 
Wherein  your  father  flouished,  yet  by  you, 
Madam,  methinks  I  see  him  living  yet; 

So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise. 
That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true, 
And  to  possess  them,  honoured  Margaret 


ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOL- 
LOWED UPON  MY  WRITING  CER- 
TAIN TREATISES. 

A  BOOK  was  writ  of  late  called  T^rachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  styk: 
The  subject  new:  it  walked  the  town  a  while^ 
Numbering  good  intellects;  now  seldom  pofcd 
on. 
Cries  the  stall-reader.  Bless  us  I  what  a  wofd  on 
A  title  page  is  this!  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to 

Mile- 
End  Green.    Why  is  it  harder,  Siffl^  than  Gor- 
don, 
Colkitto,  or  Maodonnel,  or  Galasp  1 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  gio« 
sleek, 
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That  would  have  made  GUintUian  stare  and 

Htj  age,  Hke  oun,  O  tool  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  wone  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  tanght'st  Cambridge^  and  King 
Edward  Qieek. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

I  DID  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  thdr  clogs 
B J  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owb  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs: 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transformed  to  frogs 
Railed  at  Latona's  twin-bom  progeny, 
Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 
Bot  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs; 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 
License  they  mean  when  they  ciy  liberty; 

Forwho  loves  thai,  must  first  be  wise  and  good; 
But  from  that  mark  how  &r  they  rove  we  see. 
For  aU  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  bkx>d. 


TO  MR.  H.  LA  WES, 

ON  THE  PUBLISHING  HIS  AIRS. 

HiBRT,  whose  tnnefttl  and  well  measured  song 
Fbst  taught  our  EUiglish  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent  not  to  scan 
With  Midas*  ears,  coomutting  short  and  long; 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng, 
With  jnaise  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan; 
To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man. 
That  with  smooth  air  eoold'st  humour  best  our. 
tongue. 

Thou  honour'st  ▼erse,  and  vena  must  lend  her 

wing 

To  honour  thee  the  priest  of  Phoebus'  choir. 

That  tun'st  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn,  or, 

stoiy. 

^haUtt  shaU  give  Fame  leave  toset  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory. 


ON  THE  RELIGIOITS  MEMORY 

OF  MHS.   CATHARINK    THOMSON,    MY    CHRISTIAN 
rRIEND,  DECEASED  16th  DECEBfBER,  1646. 

When  faith  and  love,  which  parted  from  thee 
never, 
Had  ripened  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  wfthXSod, 
Meekly  thou  did'st  resign  tiie  earthy  kMid 
Of  death,  called  lifo;  which  us  from  life  doth 
sever. 
Thj  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavow 
Stajed  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod; 


But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 

Love  led  them  on,  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 
Thy  handmaids,  dad  them  o'er  with  purpto 

beam 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest, 

And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  Judge ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest^ 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 


TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX. 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe 
rings. 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarehs  with  amaze 
And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings; 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  false  north  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 
(For  what  can  war,  but  endless  war  still  breed  1) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  fidth  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.    In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 
WMe  avarice  and  rapine  shale  the  land. 


TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROM- 
WELL. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud, 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Ghkided  by  fhith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast 
*   plonghed. 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 
Hast  reared  Gk)d's  trophies,  and  his  work  pur- 

sued. 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  bLod  of  Scots  ioi- 

brued, 
And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 
And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.    Yet  much  re- 
mains 
To  conquer  still;  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war:  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains: 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gospel  u  their  maw« 


TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE, 

THB  TOtJNGER. 

Vans,  young  ia  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  oU^ 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
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The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  aims  re- 
pelled 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold ; 

Whether  to  settle  peace  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  bard  to  be  spelled ; 
Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 
Both  spiritual  power  and  dvil,  what  each  means. 
What  severe  each,  thou  hast  learned,  which  few 
have  done ; 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe : 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 


ON  THE  LATE   MASSACRE  IN  PIE- 
MONT. 

Ayekoe,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose 
bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones, 
Foiget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bkxidy  Piemontese  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their 
moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Theit  martyred  blood  and  ashes 

sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babybnian  wo. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  connder  how  my  life  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  worid  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning,  chide; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  1 
I  fondly  ask :  But  patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  net  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his 
state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait 


TO  MR.  LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  virtuous  son. 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 

From  the  hard  season  gaining  1    Time  will  nm 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reinspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lUy  and  roee,  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us;  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  wc  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched  or  artful  voice 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  airl 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  vpue 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 


TO  CYRIAC  SKINNER. 

Ctriac,  whose  grandsire,  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws, 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench; 

To-day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth,  that,  after,  no  repenting  draws; 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 
And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the 
French 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 
For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day 
And,  when  Gxxi  sends  a  cheerfiil  hour,  refrains. 


ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE.^ 

Mbtrouoht  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  tho'  pale  and  faint 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the'  old  Law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  &ce  was  veil'd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shia'd 

So  clear,  as  in  no  feoe  with  more  delight: 
But  O !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wak'd;  she  fled;  and  day  brought  back  my  night 

*  Thte  sonnet  was  written  about  the  year  1666^  on  the  daidi 
oThis  eeeond  wlfie,  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  GaptainWood> 
cock,  of  Hackney,  a  rigid  sBCtarlM.  Sbe  died  In  chOd^wl  of 
a  daughter,  within  a  jear  after  tbdr  macrlage.  Hkoo  had 
noir  been  kxif  totally  blind. 
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TO  CYRIAC  SKINNER. 

Ctbuc,  thflM  time  j«an'dft7thMeej«0,Uio' dear, 
To  outwud  view,  of  Wemiih  or  of  epet, 
Beraft  of  light  their  teeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  16  their  idle  orbs  doth  aght  appear 

Of  mm,  or  moon,  or  itar,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  aigue  net 
Agiinst  Hea^en'f  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 


Of  heart  or  hope;  but  itill  bear  up  and  iteer 
Right  onward.  What  suppoite  me,  doet  thou  aak  t 
The  conscience,  fnend,  to  have  lost  them  ovev^ 

{died 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noUe  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  workt^ 

▼ain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 


VvutmioHmm. 


THB  nPTH  ODB  OP  HORACE,  LIB.  I. 

What  slender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours. 
Govts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  1  For  whom  biod'st  thou 

In  wreaths  ^y  golden  hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  1  O,  how  oft  shall  he 
On  fidth  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 
W1m>  always  vaicant  always  amiable 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindiul.    Hapless  they 
To  whom  thou  untried  seem*st  fidr !  Me,  in  my  vow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stem  god  of  sea. 

FROM  GEOPFRET  OP  MONMOUTH.* 

Bnrrus  ihut  addreMse^  Diana  in  the  eourUry  qf 

LaooECiA. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk*8ton  the  rolling  spheies,and  through  the  dee^^ 
On  thy  third  reign,  the  eaith,  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thou  bid'st  me  seek ; 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee 
For  if^  with  temples  vow'd  and  viigin  quires. 

7V»  whonij  tUeping  before  the  altar^  Diana  an- 
tfwert  in  a  viMion^  the  tame  night. 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  the  oesan  vride, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Graui,  a  land  then  lies, 
Bsagirt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old ; 
Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people :  ^ther  bend 
Thy  course ;  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise, 
And  kings  be  bocn  of  thee,  whose  dreadfiil  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 


'HlM.  Brit  L  xL  *'INvm  poteiM ntraorum,*' dc 
13  R 


FROM  DANTE. 


Ah,  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  &aA  wealthy  pope  received  of  thae. 


FROM  DANTE. 


Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty, 
^Gainst  them  that  rab*d  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  honi| 
Impudent  whore,  where  hast  thou  plac'd  thy  hope  1 
In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  1 
Another  Ccmstantine  comes  not  in  haste. 


FROM  ARIOSTO. 

Then  pass'd  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green. 
Which  once  smelt  svreet,  now  stinks  as  odi<MMly: 
This  was  the  gift,  if  yoa  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave. 

FROM  HORACE. 

Whom  do  wtt  count  a  good  man  1  Whom  but  ht 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  senate^ 
Who  judges  in  great  suits  and  controvernee, 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  causel 
But  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
Sees  his  ibul  inside  through  his  whited  skiB. 

FROM  EURIPIDES. 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  freebom  men, 
Having  to'  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free; 
Which  he  who  can,  and  vrill,  desmes  high  praise « 
Who  neither  can,  nor  frill,  may  hold  his  pesos; 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  1 

FROM  HORACE. 


-Laughing  to  teach  the  truth. 


Whathindersi   Assome  teacbengivetoboyv 
Junkets  and  knacks,  that  they  may  learn  apaoa. 

FROMHORACI. 

Joking  deddes  great  things, 


Stnmger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 
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FEOM  SOPHOCLEt. 

'Tim  yoa  that  lay  it,  not  I.    Yoa  do  the  deedi, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

FROM  SBNECA. 

-There  can  be  skdn 


No  sacrifice  to  Qod  more  acceptable^ 
Than  an  anjuit  and  wid^d  king. 

PSALM  I. 
Done  into  vene,  1653 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  astray 
In  counsel  of  the  wicked,  and  i'  the  way 
Of  sinners  hath  not  stood,  and  in  the  seat 
Of  scomers  hath  not  sat:  but  in  the  great 
Jehovah's  law  is  ever  his  delight, 
And  in  his  law  he  studies  day  and  night 
He  shall  be  as  a  tree  which  planted  grows 
By  watery  streams,  and  in  his  season  knows 
To  yield  his  fruit,  and  his  leaf  shall  not  fisdl. 
And  what  he  takes  in  hand  shall  prosper  all. 
Not  so  the  widLed,  but  as  chafi'  which  fiam'd 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgment,  or  abide  their  trial  then, 
Nor  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  just  men. 
For  the  Lord  knows  the  upright  way  of  the  just, 
And  the  way  of  bad  men  to  ruin  must. 

PSALM  II. 

Done  Aug.  8, 1663.     T^zeiH, 

Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  Nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing,  the  kings  of  the  earth  upstand 
With  power,  and  princes  in  their  congregations 

Lay  deep  their  plots  together  through  each  knd 
Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  dearl 
Let  us  break  ofi*,  say  they,  by  strength  of  hand 

llieir  bonds,  and  cast  from  us,  no  more  to  wear. 
Their  twisted  cords :  He,  who  in  heaven  doth 

dwell. 
Shall  laugh;  the  Lord  shall  scoff  them;  then, 
severe. 

Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  in  his  fi^ 
And  fierce  ire  trouble  them ;  but  I,  satth  he, 
Anointed  have  my  King  (though  ye  rebel) 

On  Sion  my  holy  hill.    A  firm  decree 
I  will  declare:  The  Lord  to  me  haA  said, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  I  have  begotten  thee 

This  day;  ask  of  me,  and  the  grant  is  made; 
As  thy  poesessioa  I  on  thee  bestow 
The  heathen ;  and,  as  thy  conquest  to  be  sway'd, 

Earth's  utmost  bounds:  them  shalt  thou  bring  full 
low 
With  iron  sceptre  bruised,  and  them  disperse 
Like  to  a  potter's  vessel  shivered  so. 

And  now  be  wise  at  length,ye  kings  averse, 


Be  taught,  ye  judges  of  the  earth;  with  feat 
Jehovah  serve,  and  let  your  joy  converse 

With  trembling ;  kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  tippea 
In  anger  and  ye  perish  in  the  way, 
If  once  his  wrath  take  fire,  like  fuel  sere, 

Happy  all  those  who  have  in  him  their  stay. 

PSALM  UI.    Aug.  9, 1663. 

When  hejledfrom  AbMolom. 

Lord,  bow  many  are  my  foes! 
How  many  those. 
That  in  arms  against  me  rise. 
Many  are  they, 
That  of  my  life  dirtrustfully  thus  say; 
No  help  for  him  inGhxl  there  Ik 


But  thou,  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory 
Thee,  through  my  story, 
The  exalter  of  my  head  1  count 
Aloud  I  cried 
Unto  Jehovah,  he  full  soon  replied, 
And  heard  me  from  his  holy  mount. 

I  lay  and  dept;  I  waked  again; 
For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord.    Of  many  milKAM 
The  populous  rout 
I  fear  not,  though,  encamping  round  about, 
They  pitch  against  me  their  pavihons. 

Rise,  Lord ;  save  me,  my  G^;  for  thou 
Hast  smote,  ere  now 
On  the  cheek-bone  all  my  foes, 
Of  men  abhorred 
Hast  broke  the  teeth.    This  help  was  from  ths 
•  Lord; 
Thy  blessing  on  thy  people  flows. 

PSALM  IV.    Ati^.  10, 1663. 

Answer  me  when  I  call, 
Gkxi  of  my  righteousness; 
In  straits  and  in  distress. 
Thou  didst  me  diBenthrall 
And  set  at  large;  now  spare. 

Now  pity  me,  and  hear  ray  earnest  pnyw* 
Cheat  ones,  how  long  will  ye 
My  glory  have  in  scorn  ? 
How  long  be  thus  forborne 
Still  to  bve  vanityl 
To  love,  to  seek,  to  prixe. 

Things  felse  and  vain,  and  nothing  elsa  but  fieil 
Yet  know  the  Lord  hath  chose, 
Chose  to  himself  apart, 
The  good  and  meek  of  heart ; 
(For  whom  to  choose  he  knows) 
Jehovah  from  on  high 
Will  hear  my  vmce,  what  time  to  him  I  eiy. 
Be  awed,  and  do  not  ainj 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Spetk  to  yoor  heaiti  alone, 
UpoQ  your  beds,  each  one, 
And  be  at  peace  withhi: 
Ofe  the  ofleringa  JQit 

Of  righteouanefle,  and  in  Jehovah  trnrt. 
Many  there  be  that  say, 
Who  yet  will  show  oa  goodi 
Talking  Uke  this  world's  brood; 
But,  Lord,  thus  let  me  pray; 
On  na  lift  up  the  light, 

Lift  up  ^  iaTonr  of  thy  countenance  bright 
Into  my  heart  more  joy 
And  gladneas  thou  hast  put. 
Than  when  a  year  of  glut 
Their  stores  doth  over-cloy, 
And  fiom  their  plenteous  grounds 

With  vast  increase  their  com  and  vrine  abounds. 
In  peace  at  onoe  will  I 
BoUi  lay  me  down  and  sleep; 
For  thou  alone  dost  keep 
Me  safe  where'er  I  lie ; 
As  m  a  rocky  ceO 
Thou,  Lord !  alone,  in  safety  OMkest  me  dwell 

PSALM  V.    Av^.  IS,  1663. 

JiBOTAH !  to  my  words  give  ear, 
My  meditation  weigh; 
The  Toice  of  my  complaining  hear. 
My  King  and  Gkid ;  for  unto  thee  I  pray. 
Jehovah !  thoa  my  early  voice 
Shalt  in  the  morning  hear; 
r  the  mondng  I  to  thee  with  clnnce 
Win  rank  my  prayers,  and  watch  till  thoa  ^»pear. 
For  thoa  art  Bot  a  God  that  takes 

In  wickedness  delight; 
Evil  vrith  thee  no  biding  makes; 
Foob  or  madmen  stand  not  within  thy  sight 
AH  workers  of  ini(}fRty 

Thoa  hat'st;  and  them  onbleaied 
Thou  wilt  destroy  that  speak  a  lie; 
The  bloody  and  guileful  man  Qod  doth  detest 
But  I  vdn,  in  thy  mercies  dear. 
Thy  numerous  mercies,  go 
Into  thy  house;  I,  in  thy  fear. 
Win  toward  thy  holy  temple  vrofship  km. 
Lordl  lead  me  in  thy  lighteousnesi^ 

Lead  me,  because  of  those 
That  do  observe  if  I  transgress; 
Set  thy  ways  right  before,  where  my  step  goes. 
For  in  his  ftttering  mooth  unstable. 

No  word  is  firm  or  sooth, 
Their  inade,  troobles  miserable; 
An  open  grave  their  throat,  their  tongue  they 
smooth. 
God!  find  them  guilty,  let  them  fall 

By  their  own  counsels  quelled ; 
Push  them  in  their  rebelBons  all 
Still  on ;  for  against  thee  they  have  rebeDed. 


Then  all,  who  trust  in  thee,  shall  bring 

Their  joy;  while  thou  firom  blame 
Defend*st  them,  they  shall  ever  sing 
And  shall  triumph  in  thee,  who  love  thy  name: 
For  thou,  Jehovah !  vriH  be  found 

To  bleea  the  just  man  still ; 
As  with  a  shield,  thou  vrilt  surround 
Him  with  thy  lasting  favour  and  good  wiS. 

PSALMS  YL    Atf^.13,1663. 

Lord,  in  thine  anger  do  not  reprehend  me, 
Nor  in  thy  hoi  displeasure  me  correct; 
Pity  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  much  deject. 
And  very  weak  and  fiiint;  heal  and  amend  me: 
Fot  all  my  bones,  that  ev'n  with  anguish  ake, 
Are  troubled,  yea  my  soul  is  troubled  sore. 
And  thou,  O  Lord!  how  longl  Turn,  Lad 
restore 
My  soul ;  O  save  me  for  thy  goodness*  sake! 
For  in  death  no  remembrance  is  of  thee; 
Who  in  the  grave  can  celebrate  thy  praise  1 
Wearied  I  am  with  sighing  out  my  days ; 
Nightly  my  couch  I  make  a  kind  of  sea; 
My  bed  I  water  with  my  tears ;  nunc  eye 
Through  giief  consumes,  is  waxen  old  and  dark 
r  the  midst  of  all  mine  enemies  that  maik. 
Depart,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity. 
Depart  firom  me ;  for  the  vok:e  c^my  weeping 

The  Lord  hath  heard ;  the  Lord  hath  heard  my 

prayer; 
My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 
Mine  enemiee  shall  all  be  blank,  and  dashed 
With  much  confusion;  then,  grown  red  with 

shame. 
They  shall  return  in  haste  the  way  they  eamej 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abash'd. 

PSALM  YIL    Ati^.  14, 1658. 

Upon  the  wordt  of  Cwh^  the  BenjamiU^  agaiiui 

him. 

Lord,  my  God,  to  thee  I  fly; 
Save  me  and  secure  me  under 
Thy  protectkm,  while  I  cry; 
Lest,  as  the  lion,  (and  no  wonder,) 
He  haste  to  tear  my  soul  asunder, 
Tearing,  and  no  rescue  nigh. 

Lord,  my  God,  if  I  have  thought 
Or  done  this ;  if  wickedness 
Be  in  my  hands;  if  I  have  vnought 
HI  to  him  that  meant  me  peace; 
Or  to  him  have  rendered  less, 
And  not  freed  my  foe  for  nought; 

Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul 
And  overtake  it;  let  him  tread 
My  life  down  to  the  earth,  and  ran 
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In  the  dost  my  gkirj  dead, 

In  the  dart ;  and,  thera  oatspread^ 

Lodge  It  with  diihoiiov  fool. 


),  Jehovah !  in  thine  ire, 
Room  thyself  amidat  the  rage 
Of  my  foes,  that  urge  like  fire; 
And  wake  Sot  me,  their  fury  assuage; 
Judgment  here  thou  didst  engage 
And  conmumd,  which  I  desire. 

80  the  assemhlies  of  each  nation 
Will  surround  thee,  seeking  right; 
Thence  to  thy  glorious  habitation 
Return  on  high,  and  in  their  sight. 
Jehovah  judgeth  most  upright 
All  people  from  the  world's  foundation. 

Judge  me.  Lord;  be  judge  in  this 
According  to  my  righteousness, 
And  the  innocence  which  is 
Upon  me:  casse  at  length  to  cease 
Of  evil  men  the  wickedness, 
And  their  power  that  do  anuM. 

But  the  just  establish  fast. 
Since  thou  art  the  just  God  that  tnes 
Hearts  and  reins.    On  God  is  cast 
My  defence,  and  in  him  lies. 
In  him  who,  both  just  and  wise, 
"Baves  the  upright  of  heart  at  last 

Gk>d  is  a  just  judge  and  severe, 

And  Qod  is  every  day  offended; 

If  the  unjust  will  not  forbear, 

His  sword  he  whets,  his  bow  hath  bended 

Already,  and  for  him  intended 

The  tools  of  death  that  wait  him  near. 

(His  arrows  porposdy  made  he 
For  them  that  persecute:)  Behold^ 
He  travails  big  with  vanity; 
Trouble  he  hath  conceived  of  old, 
As  in  a  womb;  and  frtmi  that  mould 
Hath  at  length  brought  forth  a  lie. 

He  digged  a  pit,  and  delved  it  deep, 

And  fell  into  the  pit  he  made ; 

Hii  mischief,  that  due  course  doth  keep. 

Turns  on  his  head ;  and  his  ill  trade 

Of  violence  will,  undelayed, 

Fall  on  his  crown  with  ruin  steep. 

Then  will  I  Jehovah's  praise 
According  to  bis  justice  raise, 
And  sing  the  Name  and  Deity 
Of  Jehovah  the  Most  High! 

PSALM  Vm.    ulti^.  14, 1663. 
O  Jkhoyih,  our  Losd,  how  wondroua  great 
And  gknioiw  it  tl^  I^iaa  tbioqgii  alltbeeaith! 


So  as  above  the  heavens  thy  praise  to  set 
Out  of  the  tender  mouths  of  latest  birth. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suddings  tlioia 
Hast  founded  strength,  because  of  aO  thy  foes. 

To  stint  the  enemy,  and  slack  th'  avenger's  hnm, 
That  bends  his  rage  thy  Providence  t'  oppoat. 

When  I  behold  thy  heayens,  thy  fingen*  ait, 
The  moon,  and  staas,  which  thou  so  bright  hiSt 
set 

In  the  pure  firmament:  then  saith  my  heart, 
O,  what  is  man  that  thou  wsoibewist  yet. 


And  think'st  upon  him;  or  of  man  begot, 
That  him  thou  visit'st,  and  of  him  art  found ! 

Scarce  to  be  less  than  gods,  thou  mad'st  his  k>t, 
With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him 
crowned. 

O'er  the  works  of  thy  hand  thou  mad'st  hkn  Loid, 
Thou  hast  put  all  under  his  lordly  foet; 

All  flocks,  and  herds,  by  thy  commanding  wwd, 
All  beasts  that  in  the  field  or  forest  meet; 

Fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea-paths  in  sfaoak  do  slide,  and  know  no  desith : 

O  Jehovah,  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  tfanugh  all  the  esithi 


AprU,lG48,    J.M. 

NIm  of  die  PSilmi  done  Into  BMtn^  wtaMtfat  iO,  bet  vfaM  li 
in  a  dlflereot  dMrarter,  awtheTny  wwdscf  the  isit  1 
IslMifiwnttMOfiglML 

PSALM  LXXX. 

1  Thou,  Shepherd,  that  dest  Israel  Imp, 
Give  esr  tn  lime  f/"  nesrf  ; 
Who  leadest  like  a  fioek  of  sbeep 
7^y  {seed  Joseph's  seed; 

That  sitt'st  between  the  Cherubs  bright, 
Between  their  ving»  outspread  ; 

Shine  forth,  and  from  thy  cloud  gioc  Ughtf 
And  on  our  /oee  tky  dread. 

S  In  Epfaraim's  view  and  Benjamin's, 
And  in  Manasse's  sight, 
Awake  thy  strength,  come,  and  he  teen 
TV  save  us  6y  thy  might. 

3  Turn  us  again;  thy  graee  delaine 

TouM^O  QiAy  t&uehBqfi; 
Cause  thou  thy  fooe  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

4  Lord  God  of  HostsI  how  bmg  wilt  thoo, 

How  long  vrilt  thou  declare 
Thy  smoking  vrrath,  and  angry  brow 
Against  thy  peck's  prayer! 
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b  Thoa  feed'ft  than  with  the  bread  of  teen; 
Their  bftead  with  tean  they  eat; 
And  mak'flt  them  lavgel  j  drink  the  tean 
Wherewith  their  cheekw  are  wet, 

€  A  atrife  thoa  mak'st  ns  and  a  prey 
To  every  ndghboor  fiw ; 
Among  themaelvea  thej  laugh,  they  play, 
And  flouts  at  vm  they  throw. 

7  Return  us,  and  <Ay  grace  divine, 
O  Gkid  of  Hosts!  vouehsqfe; 
Cause  thoQ  thy  faoe  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  diall  be  safe. 

6  A  line  from  Egypt  thou  hast  brought, 
Thjfjree  Une  made  it  thine. 
And  drov'st  out  nations,  proud  and  haaght, 
To  jdant  this  totety  vine. 

9  Thou  didst  prepaie  for  it  a  place, 
And  root  it  deep  and  fast, 
That  it  began  to  grow  apaee. 
And  filled  the  land  at  laH, 

10  With  her  green  shade  that  covered  otf , 

The  hills  were  over-spreads 
Her  boogfas  as  high  ae  cedars  tall 
Advanced  their  lofty  head* 

11  Her  branches  on  the  western  tide 

Down  to  the  sea  she  sent, 

And  upisord  to  that  river  wide 

Her  other  branches  went, 

IS  Why  hast  thou  laid  her  hedges  low. 
And  brcAen  down  her  fence. 
That  all  may  pluck  her,  as  thrf  go, 
WUh  rudest  violence? 

13  The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 

Up  turns  it  by  the  roots; 
Wild  beasts  there  browse,  and  make  tbdr  food 
BSsr  grapes  and  tender  shoots.   * 

14  Return  now,  God  of  Hosts!  look  down 

From  Heaven,  thy  seat  divine ; 
Behold  itf,  tfut  without  a  frown. 
And  visit  this  thy  vine. 

15  Ymt  this  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 

Hath  set,  and  planted  long, 
And  the  young  branch,  that  for  thyself 
Thou  hast  made  firm  and  strong. 

16  But  now  it  is  consumed  with  fire. 

And  cut  with  axes  down; 

They  perish  at  thy  dreadful  ire, 

At  thy  rebuke  and  frown. 

17  Upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

Let  thy  good  hand  be  laidf 
Upon  the  son  of  man,  whom  thoa 
Strong  for  thyself  hast  made. 


18  So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee 

To  ways  qf  sin  and  shame  f 
Gtnicken  us  thou;  then  gladly  we 
Shall  call  upon  thy  Name. 

19  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine. 

Lord  Qod  of  Hosts!  vouchsqfbf 
Cause  thou  thy  feoe  on  us  to  shine. 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

PSALM  LXXXI. 

1  To  God  our  strength  sing  loud,  and  dear, 
Sing  loud toGod  our  Kingj 
To  Jacob's  God,  that  all  may  hear, 
Loud  acclamations  ring. 

d  Prepare  a  hymn,  prepare  a  song, 
The  timbrel  faither  bring; 
The  cheetful  psaltery  bring  akuDg, 
And  harp  with  pleasant  string, 

3  Blow,  as  is  wont,  in  the  new  moon, 

With  trumpets*  Iq/ly  sound. 
The  appointed  time,  the  day  whereon 
Our  solemn  feast  comes  round. 

4  This  was  a  statute  given  of  old, 

For  Israel  to  observe; 
A  law  of  Jacob's  God,  to  hold, 
FSvm  whence  they  might  not  swerve, 

5  This  is  a  testimony  ordained 

In  Joseph,  not  to  change; 
When  as  he  passed  through  Egypt  land^ 
The  tongue  I  heard  was  strange. 

6  From  burden,  and  from  slavish  toU^ 

I  set  his  shoulder  free: 
His  hands  from  pots,  and  miry  soil, 
Delivered  were  by  me. 

7  When  trouble  did  thee  sore  isnit. 

On  me  then  didst  thou  call; 
And  I  to  free  thee  did  notfrM^ 
And  let  thee  out  qf  thrall 

1  answered  thee  in  thunder  deep^ 
With  clouds  encompassed  round) 

I  tried  thee  at  the  water  eteep, 
Of  Meriba  renown*  d, 

8  Hear,  O  my  people,  hearkenweUt 

I  testify  to  thee. 
Thou  ancient  stock  qf  Israel, 
If  you  vnlt  list  to  me: 


9  Throughout  the  land  of  thy  abode 
No  alien  god  shall  be. 
Nor  shalt  thou  to  a  foreign  god 
In  honour  bend  thy  knee. 
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10  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d,  which  bioughft 

Thee  out  of  Egypt  land; 
Ask  large  enough,  and  I,  bewughi. 
Will  grant  thy  full  demand. 

11  And  yet  my  people  would  not  Aeor, 

Nor  hearicen  to  my  voice ; 
And  Israel,  wfumi  I  loved  «o  deoTf 
Mbliked  me  for  his  choice. 

1*2  Then  did  I  leave  them  to  their  will, 
And  to  their  wandering  mind ; 
Their  own  conceits  they  followed  itill, 
Their  own  devices  blind. 

13  O,  that  my  people  would  be  wite, 

T\t  serve  me  all  their  dayt! 
And  O,  that  Israel  would  adviae 
TTo  widk  my  righUout  ways! 

14  Then  would  I  soon  bring  down  (heir  foei, 

TVuU  now  90  proudly  rUe; 
And  turn  my  hand  against  all  ihooe, 
That  are  their  enemies. 

15  Who  hate  the  Lord  should  thenbefain 

To  bow  to  him  and  bend; 
But  they,  hit  people,  should  remain^ 
Their  time  should  have  no  end. 

16  And  he  would  feed  themyrom  the  ehoek 

With  flower  of  finest  wheat, 
And  satisfy  them  from  the  rock 
With  honey ybr  their  meat, 

PSALM  LXXXIL 

1  Gk)D  in  great  assembly  stands 
Qfkinga  and  lordly  ttatee; 
Among  the  gods,  on  both  his  handi, 
He  judges  and  debates. 

5  How  long  will  ye  pervert  the  right 

With  judgment  &lse  and  wrong, 
Favouring  the  wicked  by  your  mighty 
Who  thence  grow  bold  and  ttrong? 

3  Regard  the  weak  and  fatherless, 

Despatch  the  poor  man's  cause; 
And  raise  the  man  in  deep  distrMS 
By  just  and  equal  laws. 

4  Defend  the  poor  and  desolate, 

And  rescue  from  the  hands 

Of  wicked  men  the  low  estate 

Of  him  that  help  demands, 

6  They  know  not,  nor  will  understand. 

In  darkness  they  walk  on; 
The  earth's  foundations  all  are  moved, 
And  out  of  Older  gone. 


6  I  said  that  ye  were  gods;  yea,  all 

The  sons  of  God  Most  High; 

7  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fidl 

AjB  other  princes  die. 

8  Rise,  Qod ;  judge  thou  the  earth  in  mightf 

This  wicked  earth  redress; 
For  thou  art  he  who  shall  by  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 

PSALM  LXXXin. 

1  Be  not  thou  silent  now  at  length, 

O  Qodl  hold  not  thy  peace; 
Sit  thou  not  still;  O  God  of  strength, 
Why  cry,  and  do  not  cease, 

2  For  lo,  ihy  furious  iaes  now  swell. 

And  storm  outrageously; 
And  they  that  hate  thee,  proud  and  fell, 
Exalt  their  heads  full  high. 

3  Against  thy  people  they  contrive 

Their  plots  and  counsels  deep; 
Them  to  ensnare  they  chiefly  strife 
Whom  thou  dost  hide  and  keep. 

4  CkMne,  let  us  cut  them  oS,  say  tiiey. 

Till  they  no  nation  be; 
That  Israel's  name  for  ever  may 
Be  lost  in  memory. 

5  For  they  consult  with  all  that  might, 

And  all,  as  one  in  mind, 
Themselves  against  thee  they  unite, 
And  in  firm  union  bind. 

6  The  tents  of  Edom,  and  the  brood 

Of  scorr^ful  Ishmael, 
Moab,  with  them  of  Hagar's  blood, 
TTuU  in  the  desert  dweUs 

7  Gtebal  and  Ammon  there  conspire. 

And  hateful  Amalec, 
The  Philistines,  and  they  of  Tyre, 
Whose  bounds  the seadoth  check; 

8  With  them  great  Ashur  also  bands, 

And  dotheonjlrm  theknot: 
AH  these  have  lent  their  armed  hands 
To  aid  the  sons  of  Lot 

9  Do  to  them  as  to  Midian  bold, 

That  wasted  all  the  coast; 
To  Sisera;  and,  as  is  told, 
Thou  did'st  to  Jabin's  host, 

10  fF%en,atthebrookofKishonoM, 
TTiey  were  repulsed  and  slain, 
At  Endor  quite  cut  oflT,  and  roDed 
As  dung  upon  the  plain. 
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11  As  Zeb  and  Oreb  evil  sped, 
So  let  their  princes  speed; 
As  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  bUd, 
So  let  their  princes  bleed. 

13  fbr  they  amidst  their  pride  have  sud, 
By  right  now  shall  we  seize 
God's  houses,  and  toUl  novo  invade 
Thdr  stately  palaces. 

13  My  God!  O  make  them  as  a  wheel, 

No  quiet  let  themjind ; 
Giddy  and  restless  let  them  reel 
like  stubble  from  the  wind. 

14  AMvhen  an  aged  wood  takes  fire, 

Which  on  a  sudden  strays^ 
The  greedy  flame  nms  higher  and  higher. 
Till  all  Uie  mountains  blaxe; 

15  So  with  thy  whiriwind  them  pmsne, 

And  wiUi  thy  tempest  chase; 
And,  tin  they  yield  thee  honour  due, 
Loid!  fill  with  shame  their  &ce. 

16  Adiamed  and  troubled,  let  them  be, 

Troubled  and  shamed  forever; 
Ever  confounded,  and  so  die 
With  shame,  and  *scape  it  never* 

17  Then  shall  they  know  that  Thou,  whose  name 

Jehovah  is  alone, 
Alt  the  Most  High,  and  TTum  the  same 
O'er  all  the  earth  art  One! 

PSALM  LXXXIV. 

1  How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fidr! 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  dear 
The  pleasant  tabernacles  are, 
Where  thou  dost  dwell  so  near! 

S  My  soul  doth  long,  and  almost  die. 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  see; 
My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  ciy, 
OHvingGodI  for  thee. 

3  There  ev'n  the  w^^xrom^  freed  from  wrongs 

Hath  found  a  house  o(re8t\ 
The  swaOow  there,  to  lay  her  young. 
Hath  built  her  brooding  nest ; 

EVn  by  thy  altars,  Lord  of  Hosts, 

They  find  their  safe  abode  ; 
And  home  they Jly  from  round  the  eootf*, 

Tow'rd  thee,  my  King,  my  God! 

4  Happy,  who  in  thy  house  reside, 

Where  thee  they  ever  praise  I 


5  Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  'bide, 

And  in  their  hearts  thy  ways ! 

6  They  pass  through  Baca's  thirsty  vale, 

That  dry  and  barren  ground  ; 
Am  through  a  fruitful  watery  dale, 
Where  springs  and  showers  abound. 

7  They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strongth 

With  Joy  and  gladsome  cheer, 
TUl  all  before  our  God  at  length 
In  Sbn  do  appear. 

8  Lord  Ckod  of  Hosts !  hear  now  my  prayer, 

O  Jacob's  Ckod !  give  ear : 

9  Thou  Grod,  our  shield,  look  on  the  &ce 

Of  thy  anointed  dear. 

10  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  to  be, 

Is  better,  and  more  blessed, 
Than  in  the  joys  of  vanity 
A  thousand  days  at  best. 

I,  in  the  temple  of  my  Gk>d, 

Had  rather  keep  a  door, 
Than  dwell  in  tents,  and  rich  abode, 

With  sin /or  evermore, 

11  For  God  the  Lord,  both  sun  and  shield. 

Gives  grace  and  glory  bright ; 
No  good  from  them  shall  be  withheld. 
Whose  ways  are  just  and  right 

13  Lord  God  of  Hosts!  that  reign'st  on  high f 
That  man  is  truly  blessed. 
Who  ordy  on  thee  doth  rely, 
And  in  thee  only  rest 

PSALM  LXXXV. 

1  Tht  land  to  fiivour  graciously 

Thou  hast  not,  Lord,  been  slack; 
Thou  hast  from  fiard  captivity 
Returned  Jacob  back. 

9  The  iniquity  thou  did'st  forgive 
TTiat  wrought  thy  people  wo; 
And  all  their  sin,  ihai  did  thee  grieve, 
Hast  hid  where  none  shall  know. 

3  Thine  anger  all  thou  had'st  removed. 

And  calmly  did'st  return 
From  thy  fierce  wrath,  which  we  had  pfOfied 
Far  worse  than  fire  to  bum. 

4  Qod  of  our  saving  health  and  peaoel 

Turn  us,  and  us  restore ; 
Thine  indignation  cause  to  cease 
Toward  us,  and  chide  no  more. 
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6  Wilt  thoa  be  angry  without  end, 
For  ever  angry  thusl 
Wilt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend. 
From  age  to  age  on  ml 

6  Wilt  thou  not  turn  and  hear  our  voieif 

And  U8  again  revive, 
That  80  thy  people  may  rejoice, 
By  thee  preeert ed  altvel 

7  Cause  us  to  see  thy  goodness,  Lord, 

To  us  thy  mercy  show; 
Thy  saving  health  to  us  aflEbrd, 
Andlife  in  u»  renew, 

8  And  now,  what  Qod  the  Lord  will  qpeak 

I  will  goBtrai^ht  and  hear, 
For  to  his  people  he  speaks  peace. 
And  to  his  saints /Vii/  dear. 

To  his  dear  saints  he  will  speak  peace; 

But  let  them  never  more 
Return  to  fi>Uy,  but  surceate 

Tb  tretpatt  <u  brfore, 

9  Surely,  to  such  as  do  him  fear 

Salvation  is  at  hand; 
And  glory  shall  er«  long  appear 
To  dwell  within  our  land. 

10  Meicy  and  truth,  that  long  were  miM0^ 

Now  jo3(/ttWy  are  met; 
Sweet  Peace  and  Righteousness  have  kissed, 
And  hand  in  hand  are  set. 

11  Truth  from  the  earth,  Wee  to  •fmm^ 

Shall  bud  and  blossom  thitni 
And  Justice,  from  her  heaventy  b##0i^ 
Look  down  on  mortal  men, 

13  The  Lord  will  also  then  bestow 
Whatever  thing  is  good; 
Our  land  sbaU  forth  in  plenty  thiofvr 
Her  fruits  to  be  our  food. 

13  Before  him  Righteousness  shall  go, 
£Kt  royal  harbinger : 
Then  will  become,  and  noi  be  slow; 
Hk  footsteps  can  not  err. 

PSALM  LXXXVI. 

1  Tbt  gracious  ear,  O  Lord!  iadki^ 
O  hear  me,  Itheepray; 
Fot  I  am  poor,  and  ahDost  pine 
With  need,  and  ead  decay, 

S  Preserve  my  soul;  for  I  havetrod 
Thy  ways,  and  love  the  just; 
Save  thou  thy  servant,  O  my  Gtedl 
Who  «<ia  in  thee  doth  trust. 


3  Pity  me,  Lord,  for  daily  thee 

4  I  call ;  O  make  rejoice 

Thy  servant's  soul ;  for,  Lord,  to  thee 
I  lift  my  soul  and  voice, 

5  For  thou  art  good,  thou,  Lord!  ait  prone 

To  pardon,  thou  to  aU 
Art  full  of  mercy,  thou  alone 
To  them  that  on  thee  caO. 

6  ITnto  my  supplication.  Lord, 

GKve  ear,  and  to  the  cry 
Of  my  incessant  prayers  affind 
Thy  hearing  graciouriy. 

7  I,  in  the  day  of  my  distress. 

Will  call  on  thee^  aids 
Tot  thou  wilt  grant  TO&free  aeces$, 
And  answer  what  I  prayed, 

8  Like  thee  among  the  gods  is  none, 

0  Lord ;  nor  any  works 

Of  all  that  other  gods  have  done 
Like  to  thy  glorious  works. 

9  The  nations  all  whom  thou  hast  made 

Shall  come,  and  all  shall  Jrame 
To  bow  them  low  before  thee,  Lord, 
And  gbrify  thy  name. 

10  For  great  thou  art,  and  wonders  great 

By  thy  strong  hand  are  done; 
Thou,  in  thy  everlasting  seat^ 
Remainest  CJod  alone. 

11  Teach  me,  O  L.ord,  thy  way  most  right 

1  in  thy  truth  will  bide; 

To  fear  thy  name,  my  heart  unite, 
So  shall  it  never  slide. 

13  Thee  will  I  praise,  O  Lord  my  Ood! 
T%ee  honour  and  adore 
With  my  whole  heart,  and  blaze  abroad 
Thy  Name  for  Evermore. 

13  For  great  thy  mercy  is  tow'rd  me. 

And  thou  hast  freed  my  soul, 
Even  fit>m  the  lowest  hell  set  free, 
Prom  deepest  darkness  foul, 

14  O  Qodj  the  proud  against  me  rise, 

And  violent  men  are  met 
To  seek  my  life,  and  in  their  eyes 
No  fear  of  thee  have  set. 

16  But  thou.  Lord,  art  the  Ood  most  mild, 
Readiest  thy  grace  to  show, 
Slow  to  be  angry,  and  art  styVd 
Most  merciful,  most  true. 
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16  0,  torn  to  me  tkyfaee  at  lengthy 

And  me  have  HMfcy  on; 
Unto  thy  servant  gire  thy  strength, 
And  nve  thy  handmaid's  son. 

17  Some  sign  of  good  to  me  afibid, 

And  let  my  ibes  then  see, 
And  be  ashamed:  bocaose  thoo,  Lend, 
Dost  hdp  and  oomibit  me. 

PSALM  LXXXVII. 

1  Among  the  holy  monntains  kigh 
U  his  £randation  fast; 
TVre  Koitd  in  hU  »anetuary, 
Hii  temple  there  i*  placed. 

3  Skm's  fair  gates  the  Lord  loves  more 
Thin  all  the  dwellings  fair 
Of  Jaeob's  landy  though  there  be  ttere, 
And  aU  within  hi»  care. 
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3  City  of  Qod,  most  glotiow  thinga 

Of  thee  abroad  are  spoke; 

4  I  mention  Egypt,  where  proud  kinge 

Did  our  for^/hthero  yoke: 

I  mention  Babel  to  my  friends 

Philistia  fuU  oftcom; 
And  Tyre  with  Ethiops*  utmost  ends, 

Lo  this  man  there  was  bom: 

5  But  twice  thai  p^raiee  thattin  our  ear 

Be  said  of  S^n  Uut ; 
Thb  and  this  man  was  bom  ni  her; 
Hin^  God  Shan  fix  her  fast 

6  The  Loid  shall  write  itinaaeioU 

That  ne'er  sludl  be  ovtwora, 
When  he  the  nations  doth  enn^ 
That  thb  man  there  was  bom. 

7  Both  they  who  sing,  and  they  who  danoe, 

With  sacred  tongs  are  there  ; 
In  ^^bee  fresh  brooks,  and  sqft  streams  ghneef 
And  all  my  fountains  clear, 

PSALM  LXXXVIIL 

1  Lord  God!  that  dost  me  sate  and  keep, 
AO  day  to  thee  I  cry; 
And  all  night  long  before  thee  weep, 
Befine  thee  jn*otfra<e  Ke. 

S  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer 
With  sighs  devout  aseendt 
And  to  my  cries,  that  ceaseless  orf , 
Thine  ear  wiUi  iawrar  bend. 

3  For,  doffd  with  woes  and  trouble  tore, 
Sorchaig'd  my  soul  doth  lie; 
My  late,  at  Death^s  uneheer^  door, 
Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh. 


4  Reckoned  I  am  with  them  that 

Down  to  the  dismal  pit; 

I  am  a  man,  hot  weak,  alaa! 

And  for  that  name  unfit. 

5  From  life  dischaig'd  and  parted  quite 

Among  the  dead  to  sleep; 
And  like  the  slain  in  bloody  fght, 
That  in  the  grave  lie  deep. 

Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 

Dost  never  more  regard, 
Them,  from  thy  hand  delivered  o*ot, 

Death^s  hideous  house  haih  barr*d. 

6  Thou  in  the  lowest  pit  prqfound 

Hast  set  me  oA  forlorn, 
Where  thk^est  darkness  hovers  round, 
In  horrid  deeps  to  maum. 

7  Thy  wrath,  from  which  no  shelter  saves, 

FuU  sore  doth  press  on  me; 
Thou  break'st  upon  me  all  thy  waves, 
And  all  thy  waves  break  me. 

8  Thou  dost  my  friends  from  me  estrange, 

And  mak'st  me  odious. 
Me  to  them  odious,  for  they  change. 
And  I  here  pent  up  tiius. 

9  Through  sorrow  and  affiction  great, 

Mine  eye  grows  dim  and  dead; 
Lord!  all  the  day  I  thee  entreat, 
My  hands  to  thee  I  spread. 

10  Wih  thou  do  wonders  on  the  deadi 

Shall  the  deoeas'd  arise. 
And  pnuse  thee  from  theirloa^some  bed^ 
With  pale  and  hotlow  eyes'i 

11  Shall  they  thy  loving  Undness  teD, 

On  whom  the  grave  hath  held? 
Or  they,  who  in  perdition  ctoeH, 
Thy  fiuthfiihiess  unfold? 


13  In  darkness  can  thy  mighty  hand 
Or  wondrous  acts  be  knownl 
Thy  justice  in  the  gloomy  land 
Of  dark  oblivioni 

13  But  I  to  thee,  O  Lord!  do  cry, 

Eyreyet  my  l{fe  be  spent s 
And  up  to  thee  my  prayer  doth  Me 
Eadi  mora,  and  thee  prevent. 

14  Why  wilt  thou,  Lord,  my  soul  fimak^ 

And  hide  thy  hea  from  me, 

15  That  am  already  bmis'd,  and  shaka 

With  terror  sent  from  thee? 


BruiB*d  and  afflicted,  and  fo  low 

As  ready  to  expire; 
While  I  thy  terrors  undergo, 

Aitooish'd  with  thine  ire. 
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16  Thy  fiotoe  wnUh  over  me  doth  flow; 

Thy  thieatenings  cat  me  thioogh: 

17  AH  day  they  roand  about  me  go^ 

Like  waves  thej  me  pome. 

18  Lover  and  friend  thon  hast  remov'd, 

And  severed  from  me  tax: 
They  Jly  me  now  whom  I  have  lov'd^ 
And  as  in  darkness  are. 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  CXIV. 

Thi$  and  the  /Mowing  Poalm  wen  dene  by  the 
Author  atj{fteen  yean  old. 

When  the  Uess'd  seed  of  Terah's  foithfbl  son, 
Afterkmgtoil,  their  liberty  had  woo; 
And  past  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land, 
Led  by  the  strength  of  the  Almighty's  hand ; 
Jehovah's  wonders  were  In  Israel  shown, 
His  praise  and  glory  was  in  Israel  known : 
That  saw  the  troubled  Sea,  and  shivering  fled, 
And  sought  to  Ude  his  froth-becorled  head 
Liow  in  the  earth;  Jordan's  clear  streams  recoil. 
As  a  faint  host  that  hath  receiv'd  the  foil 
The  high  hnge-belUed  mountains  skip,  like  rams 
Amongst  their  ewes;  the  little  hills,  like  lambs. 
Why  fled  the  ocean  1  andwhyskiptthemountainsl 
Why  turned  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  firantains  1 
Shake,  Elarth ;  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last; 
That  glassy  floods  finm  rugged  rocks  can  crush, 
And  make  soft  rills  from  fiery  flint-stones  gush. 

PSALM  CXXXYL 

Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind. 
Praise  the  Lord,  fiir  he  u  kind; 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure^ 

Ever  fiddiful,  ever  sure. 
Letusblaxe  his  name  abroad, 
For  of  gods  he  is  the  Ood. 

For  Us,  Ac 
O,  let  us  his  praises  tdl, 
Who  doth  the  wrathful  tyrants  quell, 

For  his,  dDC. 
Who  with  his  miracles,  doth  make 
A  mated  Heaven  and  Earth  to  shake. 

For  his,  dbc 
VTho,  by  his  wisdom,  did  create 
The  painted  heavens  so  full  of  state. 

For  his,  Ac 
Who  did  the  soUd  earth  oidain 
To  rise  above  the  wateiy  plain. 

Forhis,dto. 


Who,  by  his  all-commanding  might. 
Did  fill  the  new-made  worid  with  h^ 

For  his,  doc 
And  caus'd  the  golden  treMcd  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run. 

For  his,  dec. 
The  homed  moon  to  shine  by  night. 
Amongst  her  spangled  sisters  bright 

For  his,  doc 
He,  with  his  thunder-clasping  hand, 
Smote  the  first4iom  of  Egypt  land. 

For  his,  &c. 
And,  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell, 
He  brought  from  thence  his  Israfil, 

For  his,  Ac 
The  ruddy  waves  he  deft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythnsan  main. 

For  his.  Sue 
The  floods  stood  still,  like  walls  of  glassy 
While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass. 

For  his,  Ac 
But  frill  soon  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power. 

For  his,  Ac. 
His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wastefrd  wilderness. 

For  his,  Ac 
In  bloody  battle  he  brought  down 
Blings  of  prowess  and  renown. 

For  his,  Ac 
HeibU'd  bold  Seen  and  his  host. 
That  rul'd  the  Amorrtan  coast. 

For  bis,  Ac 
And  large-limb'd  Og  he  did  subdue, 
With  all  his  over-hardy  crew. 

For  his,  Ac 
And,  to  his  servant  Israel, 
He  gave  their  land  therein  to  dweB. 

For  his,  Ac 
He  hath,  with  a  piteous  eye, 
Beheld  us  in  our  misery. 

For  his,  Ac. 
And  freed  us  from  the  slaveiy 
Of  the  invading  enemy. 

For  his,  Ac. 
AH  living  creatures  he  doth  feed. 
And  with  friU  hand  supplies  their  need. 

For  his,  Ac 
Let  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  mighty  mi^esty  and  worth. 

For  his,  Ac 
That  his  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye. 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 

Everfidthftil, 
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Db.  Toimo's  &ther,  whose  name  was  also  Ed- 
ward, was  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  Rector 
of  Upham  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
Ik  U^,  Dean  of  Sarum;  chaplain  to  William  and 
Marj,  and  afterwards  to  queen  Ann.  Jacob  tells 
M  that  the  latter,  when  Princess  RojaJ,  did  him 
tbe  honour  to  stand  godmother  to  onr  poet ;  and 
that,  upon  her  ascending  the  throne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  her  Majesty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  gentleman  distin- 
gniahed  himself  in  the  RepnbKc  of  Letters,  other- 
wise than  bj  a  Latin  Yisitatton  Sermon,  preached 
in  1686,  and  by  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  printed 
in  1702,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Loid  Bradford, 
throogfa  whose  interest  he  probably  received  some 
of  his  promotions.  The«Dean  died  at  Sarum  in 
1705,  aged  63 ;  after  a  very  short  illness,  as  appears 
bjthe  exordium  of  Bishop  Burnet's  sermon  at  the 
Cathedral  on  the  following  Sunday.  "  Death  (said 
he)  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making 
breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the 
head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke;  so  that  he,  whoo) 
you  saw  a  wefJe  ago  distributing  the  holy  myste- 
xies,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust  But  he  still  lives  in 
the  many  ezceHent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die.** 

Our  author,  who  was  an  only  son,  was  bom  at 
fab  frtber's  rectory,  in  1681,  and  received  the  first 
part  of  his  educatbn  (as  hk  father  had  formerly 
done)  at  Winchester  CoDege;  from  whence,  in  his 
nineteenth  3rear,  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation 
of  New  College,  Oxford;  whence  again,  on  the 
death  of  the  Warden  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
Kmoved  to  Corpus  ChristL  In  1706,  Archbishop 
Tennison  nominated  him  to  a  law  fellowship  at 
An  Souls,  where,  in  1744,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Baehek>r  of  Civil  Law,  and  five  yean  afterward 
that  of  Doctor. 

Between  the  acquisition  of  these  academic  hon- 
oon,  Young  was  appointed  to  speak  the  Latin 
Oiation  on  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Li- 
brary; which  he  afterwards  printed,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  ladies  of  that  fomily,  in  ElngUsh. 

In  thb  part  of  his  life,  our  author  is  said  not 
to  have  been  thai  ornament  to  virtue  and  religion 
which  he  afterwards  became.  Thii  is  easy  to  be 
accounted  for.  He  had  been  released  from  parental 
ivUiority  by  his  father's  death;  and  his  genius  and 
coDTersatioa  had  introdueod  him  to  the  notioe  of 
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the  witty  and  proffigate  Duke  of  Wharton,*  and 
his  gay  companions,  by  whom  his  finances  nnght 
be  improved,  but  not  his  morals.  This  is  the  pe- 
riod at  which  Pope  is  said  to  have  told  Warburton, 
our  young  author  had  "  much  genius  without  com- 
mon sense :"  and  it  should  seem  likewise  that  he 
possessed  a  zeal  for  religion  with  little  of  its  prae- 
tical  influence;  for,  with  all  his  gaiety  and  ambi- 
tion, he  was  an  advocate  for  Revelation  and  Christ 
tianity.  Thus  when  Tindel,  the  atheistical  philo- 
sopher, used  to  spend  much  of  hb  time  at  All 
Souk,  he  complained:  ^  The  other  boys  I  can  al- 
ways answer,  because  I  know  whence  they  have 
thc^  arguments,  which  I  have  read  an  hundred 
tiroes;  but  that  felbw  Young  is  continually  pee- 
tering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 

This  apparent  inconsistency  is  rendered  the 
more  striking  from  the  dtflferent  kinds  of  composi- 
tion in  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  engaged :  viz. 
a  political  panegyric  on  the  new  Lord  Lansdowne, 
arid  a  sacred  Poem  on  the  Last  Day,  which  was 
written  in  1710,  but  not  published  tiU  1713.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Glueen,  and  acknowledges  an 
obligation,  which  has  been  difterently  understood, 
either  as  referring  te  her  having  been  his  godmo- 
ther, or  his  patron ;  for  it  is  inferred  firom  a  couplet 
of  Swift's,  that  Young  was  a  pensicmed  advocate 
of  government: 

**  Whence  Gay  was  banUied  In  dIi«raoe^ 
Where  Pope  will  never  dww  hki  face, 

Where  T most  tortnrB  hh  inventkm, 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  htepenrioo." 

This,  however,  might  be  mere  report,  at  this  pe- 
riod, since  Swift  was  not  over-nice  in  his  authori- 
ties, and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  suppose 
the  advocate,  and  tbe  flatterer  of  the  great,  an  hire- 
ling. Flattery  seems  indeed  to  have  been  our  po- 
et's besetting  sin  through  life;  but  if  interest  wae 
his  object,  he  must  have  been  frequently  disappoint- 
ed; and  to  those  disappointments  we  probably  owe 
some  of  his  best  reflections  on  human  life. 

Of  his  Last  Day,  (his  first  considerable  perform- 
ance) Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  it  "  has  an  equa- 
bility and  propriety  which  he  afterwards  either 


*  AttfasliwUgationof  thlipeerha 
a  iei^  In  I^uliament,  but  wUbont 
were  paid  by  Wbaitoa 


ooee  f^ndHtts  te 
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nerer  endeavoured  for,  or  never  attained.  Many 
paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean;  yet  the 
whole  18  languid:  the  plan  is  too  much  extended, 
and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens 
the  general  conception.  But  the  great  reason  why 
the  reader  is  disappointed  is,  that  the  thought  of 
The  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more  than  poeti- 
cal, by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity 
of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses  distinction  and 
disdains  expression."  The  subject  is  indeed  truly 
awful,  and  was  peculiarly  affecting  to  this  cele- 
brated critic,  who  never  could,  without  trembling, 
meditate  upon  death,  or  the  eternal  world.  The 
poet's  theological  system,  moreover,  was  not,  at 
least  when  he  wrote  this,  the  most  consistent  and 
evangelical:  I  mean  he  had  not  those  views  of  the 
Christian  atonement,  and  of  pardoninggraoe,  which 
give  such  a  glory  to  his  Night  Thoughts,  and 
would  much  more  have  illumined  this  composition. 
All  the  preparation  he  seems  to  have  there  in  view, 

• 
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By  tears  and  groaiMi^  and  nerer-cearing  care, 
"And  all  the  pkn»  vlolenGe  of  prayer,*' 

to  fit  himself  for  the  Tribunal.  Moreover,  tho 
project  of  future  misery  is  too  awful  for  poetic  en- 
largement, and  makes  the  piece  too  terrible  to  be 
read  with  pleasure ;  while  the  attempt  to  parHcur 
larize  the  solemnities  of  judgment,  lowers  their 
sublimity,  and  makes  some  parts  of  the  description, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  appear  mean,  and 
even  bordering  on  burlesque.  This  poem,  how- 
ever,  was  well  received  upon  the  whole,  and  the 
better  for  being  written  by  a  layman,  and  it  was 
commended  by  the  ministry  and  their  party,  be- 
cause the  dedication  flattered  their  mistress  and 
her  government — ^far  too  much,  indeed,  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Young's  next  poem  was  entitled,  the  Force 
of  Religion,  and  founded  on  the  deaths  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.  "  It  is  written  vrith 
elegance  enough,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  but 
was  "never  popular:"  for  "  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be 
pitied."  The  dedication  of  this  piece  to  the  count- 
ess of  Salisbury  was  also  inexcuaably  fulsome, 
and,  I  think,  profane.  Indeed,  the  author  himself 
seems  afterwards  to  have  thought  so ;  for  when  he 
collected  his  smaller  pieces  into  volumes,  he  very 

Judiciously  suppressed  this  and  roost  of  his  other 
edications. 
In  some  part  of  his  life.  Young  certainly  went 
to  Ireland,*  and  was  there  acquainted  with  the  ec- 
centrical Dean  Swift ;  and  his  biographers  seem 
agreed,  that  this  was,  most  probably,  during  his 

*  From  his  seventh  Satire  Uappean  also^  that  he  was  once 
abcoad,  probably  about  this  time,  and  nawa  field  of  battle  co- 
Tered  with  the  rialn;  and  it  Is  afllrmed  that  once,  with  a clas- 
rfc  In  his  hand,  he  wandered  into  the  enemy^  encampment, 

and  had  some  dtflkulty  to  eoovince  them,  that  ho  was  only  an 
afrM»<  poe^  and  not  a  «py. 


connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  went 
thither  in  1717.  But  he  can  not  have  long  re- 
mained there,  as  in  1719,  he  brought  out  his  first 
tragedy  of  Busiris,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  This  tragedy  had 
been  written  some  years,  though  now  first  perform- 
ed;  for  it  is  to  our  author's  credit,  that  many  of 
his  works  were  laid  by  him  a  considerable  time  be* 
fore  they  were  offered  to  the  public.  Our  great 
dramatic  critic  pronounces  this  piece  "  too  far  re- 
moved from  known  life,"  to  afi^  the  passions. 

His  next  performance  was  The  Revenge,  tb» 
the  dramatic  character  of  which  is  sufiidently  as- 
certained by  its  still  keejmig  poasession  of  the  stage. 
The  hint  of  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Othello;  "but the  reflections,  the  incidents, 
and  the  dictbn,  are  original."  The  success  of  this 
induced  him  to  attempt  another  tragedy,  which 
was  written  in  1721,  but  not  brought  upon  the 
stage  for  thirty  yean  afterwards;  and  th^  with- 
out success,  as  we  shall  have  farther  occasion  to 
observe.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  his  plays 
conclude  with  suicide,*  and  I  much  fear  the  fin»- 
quent  introduction  of  this  unnatural  crime  upon 
the  stage,  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  commiasioiL 

We  have  passed  over  our  Author's  Paraphrase 
on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,  in  order  to  bring  bis 
I  dramatic  performances  together.  The  Paraphraas 
'  has  been  well  received,  and  has  often  been  print- 
ed with  his  Night  Thoughts.  This  would  be  ad- 
mired, perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  his  woriu,  could 
we  forget  the  original ;  but  there  is  such  a  digiufi- 
ed  simplicity  even  in  our  prose  translation  of  the 
poetic  parts  of  scripture,  that  we  can  seldom  bear 
to  see  them  reduced  to  rhyme,  or  modem  measurea. 

His  next,  and  one  of  his  best  performances,  is 
entitled  The  Love  of  Fame  the  Universal  Passion, 
in  seven  characteristic  Satires,  originally  pubKah- 
ed  separately,  between  the  years  1725  and  1738^ 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  "  very  great 
performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  epigrams, 
and  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intended :  hie 
endeavour  was  at  the  production  of  striking  dis- 
tichs,  and  pointed  sentences^  and  his  dtstidis  have 
the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the 
sharpness  of  resistless  truth.  His  characters  are 
often  selected  with  discernment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety ;  his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and  hie 
reiections  often  just.  His  species  of  Satire  is  be* 
tween  those  of  Horace  and  Juvenal :  he  has  the 
gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity  of  nomben ; 
and  the  morality  of  Juvenal,  with  greater  variety 
of  images."  Swift,  indeed,  has  pronounced  of 
these  Satires,  that  they  should  have  been  either 
"  more  merry,  or  more  severe :"  in  that  case,  they 


*  Our  authcMT  seems  eariy  to  have  been  enamoDred  with  the 
Tragic  Mose,  and  with  the  charms  of  melancholy.  Dr.  fUd- 
ley  relates,  that,  when  at  Oxford,  he  wouM  sometimes  < 
his  room,  and  stody  by  a  lamp  at  mkMay 
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inight  probably  have  catight  the  popular  taste  more ; 
bot  th^  does  not  prore  that  they  would  have  been 
better.  The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
hofverer,  was  of  more  worth  than  all  tlie  opinions 
of  the  wits,  if  it  be  true  as  related  by  Mr.  Spence, 
that  his  grace  presented  the  author  with  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  "  Two  thousand  pounds  for  a  po- 1  uttered  the  following  lines : 
em !"  said  one  of  the  Duke's  friends :  to  whom  his 


as  his  visiter  was  a  man  of  rank,  bis  patron,  and 
his  friend ;  and  as  persuasion  had  no  effect  on  him, 
they  took  him,  one  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
by  the  left,  and  led  him  to  the  garden-gate.  He 
then  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  in  the  ex* 
pressive  manner,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 


grace  replied,  that  he  had  made  an  excellent  bar- 
gtio,  for  he  thought  it  worth  four. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Young  flattered 
hiffi  with  an  Ode,  called  Ocean,  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed an  introductory  Ode  to  the  King,  and  an  es- 
say on  Lyric  Poetry :  of  these  the  most  observa- 
ble thing  is,  that  the  poet  and  the  critic  could  not 
agree:  for  the  Rules  of  the  Essay  condemned  the 
Poetry,  and  the  Poetry  set  at  defiance  the  maxims 
of  the  Essay.  The  biographer  of  British  Poets 
has  truly  said,  "  he  had  least  success  in  his  Ijnric 
tttempts,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  under 
some  malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  la^t  is  only  tuigid." 

We  now  leave  awltile  the  works  of  our  author, 
to  contemplate  the  conduct  of  the  man.  About 
Ibis  time  his  studies  took  a  more  serious  turn ;  and, 
fi>naking  the  law,  which  he  had  never  practised, 
wb«)  be  was  almost  fifty,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  was,  in  1728,  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King. 
One  of  Pope's  biographers  relates,  that,  on  this 
oecaaon  Young  applied  to  his  brother  poet  for  di- 
rection in  his  studies,  who  joddsely  recommended 
Thomas  Aquinas,  which  the  former  taking  seri- 
ously, he  retired  to  the  suburbs  with  the  angelic 
doctor,  till  his  friend  discovered  him,  and  brought 
him  back. 

His  Vindication  of  Providence,  and  Estimate 
of  Human  Life,  were  published  in  this  year;  they 
have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  best  of  his  prose  compositions : 
bst  the  plan  of  the  latter  never  was  completed. 
The  following  year  he  printed  a  very  loyal  sermon 
on  King  Charies'  Martyrdom,  entitled.  An  Apo- 
logy for  Princes.  In  1730,  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertford- 
sbire,  worth  about  300/.  a  year,  beside  the  lordship 
of  the  manor  annexed  to  it.  This  year  he  relape- 
d  again  to  poetry,  and  puLlished  a  loyal  Naval 
Ode,  and  Two  Epistles  to  Pope,  of  which  nothing 
p&rticular  need  be  said. 

He  was  married,  in  1731,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
L<e,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  to  the 
Eari  of  Litchfield ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
biOQght  him  a  son  and  heir. 

Sometime  before  his  marriage,  the  Doctor  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  at  Welwyn,  with  his  lady  and 
^iKither,  a  servant  came  to  tell  Lim  a  gentleman 
wiriied  to  speak  to  him.  "  TeU  him,"  said  the 
iWtor,  "  i  am  too  happily  engaged  to  change  my 
■itiiation."    The  ladies  insisted  that  he  should  go, 


"Thns  Adam  look'd  when  from  the  garden  driven, 
And  thus  di^mied  orders  aent  from  Heav*n; 
Like  him  1  go^  but  ^et  to  go  am  loth: 
like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both. 
.   Hani  was  his  faie,  but  mine  still  more  imUnd : 
Hla  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  atays  behind." 

Anottier  striking  instance  of  his  wit  is  related 
in  reference  to  Voltaire :  who,  while  in  England, 
(probably  at  Mr.  Doddington's  seat  in  DorseUhiie,) 
ridiculed,  with  some  severity,  Milton's  allegorical 
personages,  Sin  and  Deaih  ;  on  which  Young, 
who  was  one  of  the  company.  Immediately  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  extemporaneous  dis- 
tich: 

"Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

Thou  soem'st  a  Milion,  with  his  Death  and  Sin.** 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  our  author  again  in. 
dulged  his  poetical  vein  in  two  odes,  called  Tha 
Sea  Peace,  with  a  poetical  Dedication  to  Voltaire 
in  which  the  above  incident  seems  alluded  to  in 
these  Unes, 

*'  On  Dorset  dowm^  when  Milton's  page 
With  Sin  and  Deaih  provok'd  thy  rage.** 

In  1731  he  printed  an  Argument  for  Peace, 
which  afterward,  with  several  of  his  smaller  pieces, 
and  most  of  his  dedications,  was  consigned  by  his 
own  hand  to  merited  oblivion :  in  which  circum- 
stance he  deserves  both  the  thanks  and  imitation 
of  posterity. 

About  the  year  1741  he  had  the  unhappiness  to 
lose  his  wife ;  her  daughter  by  Colonel  Lee,  and 
thw  daughter's  husband,  Mr.  Temple.  "What  af- 
niction  he  felt  for  their  loss,  may  be  seen  in  his 
Night  Thoughts,  written  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  addressed  to  Lorenzo,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
of  the  world ;  and  who,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
was  his  own  son,  then  labouring  under  his  father's 
displeasure.  His  son-in-law  is  said  to  be  charac- 
terized by  Philander,  and  his  lady's  daughter  was 
certainly  the  person  he  speaks  of  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Narcissa. — (See  Night  III.)  In  her  last 
illness,  which  was  a  consumption,  he  accompani- 
ed her  to  Montpellicr,  or,  as  Mr.  Croft  says,  to 
Lyons,  in  the  south  of  France,  at  which  place  she 
died  soon  after  her  arrival 

Being  regarded  as  an  heretic,  she  was  denied 
christian  burial,  and  her  afflicted  father  was  obliged 
to  steal  a  grave,  and  inter  her  privately  with  his 
own  hands;*  (See  Night  III.)  In  this  celebrated 
poem  he  thus  addresses  Death: 


*  I  take  the  liberty  of  insening  here  a  paasage  from  a  letlet 
written  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  from  Montpellier,  to  his  aiM»t 
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"Inniiaie  archer!  could  not  one  tuffioel 

Thy  riiaft  flew  thrice,  and  ihrice  my  peace  was  alain; 

And  thrice,  en  thrice  yor.  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

Theae  lines  have  been  anivenally  undentood 
of  the  above  deaths ;  but  this  supposition  can  no 
way  be  reconcilea  with  Mr.  Croft's  dates,  who 
says,  Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1'736,  Mr.  Temple  in 
1740,  and  Lady  Young  in  1741.  Which  quite  in- 
verts the  order  of  the  poet,  who  makes  Nardssa's 
death  follow  Philander's : 

"Narcfasa  fuUowi  e'er  hii  tomb  to  doaed." 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions: either  we  must  reject  Mr.  Croft's 
dates,  for  which  he  gives  us  no  authority,  or  we 
must  suppose  the  characters  and  incidents,  if  not 
entirely  fictitiotis,  as  the  author  assures  us  that 
they  are  not,  were  accommodated  by  poetic  licence 
to  his  purpose.  As  to  the  character  of  Lorenzo, 
whether  taken  from  real  Ufe,  or  moulded  purely  in 
the  author's  imagination,  Mr.  Croft  has  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  could  not  intend  his  son,  who  was 
but  eight  years  old  when  the  greater  part  of  the 

Mm  Mounchei^  In  the  preceding  year  1789,  which  may  be 
CODsidered  as  curious,  and  wiit  be  intereattng  and  afiecting  to 
the  admireiB  or  Dr.  Young  and  his  Naircissa : 

*<  I  know  you,  as  well  es  myaeti;  are  not  a  little  partial  to 
Dr.  Young.  Had  you  been  with  me  in  a  auUtary  wallc  the 
other  day,  you  would  have  nhed  a  tear  over  the  remains  of  hJA 
dear  NarciaBa.  I  waa  walking  in  a  place  called  the  King'e 
Garden;  and  there  I  eaw  tlie  spot  where  riie  waa  interred. 

Mr.  J — — >  Mra.  H ,  and  myself,  had  some  coiiTersation 

with  the  gardener  respecting  it ;  wlio  told  us,  that  about  45 
years  ago.  Dr.  Yoimg  was  here  with  his  daughter  for  her 
health ;  that  he  used  conAantly  to  be  walking  backward  and 
forward  in  this  garden  (no  doubt  as  he  aaw  her  grMlually  de- 
clining, to  find  the  most  solitary  spot,  where  he  might  show 
hto  last  token  of  affection,  by  leaving  her  remains  as  secure 
as  possible  from  those  savages,  wtio  would  have  denied  her  a 
christian  burial:  for  at  that  time,  an  EInclishman  in  this 
country  was  looked  upon  as  an  heretic,  infidel,  and  devil. 
They  begin  now  to  verge  ftora  their  tiigotry,  and  aUow  them 
at  least  to  be  men,  though  not  christians^  I  believe ; )  and  that 
he  bribed  the  tmder  gardener,  belonging  to  his  lather,  lo  let 
him  bury  his  daughter,  which  he  did ;  pointed  out  the  most 
solitary  place,  and  dug  the  grave.  The  man,  thnmgh  a  pri- 
vate door,  admitted  the  Doctor  at  nrUdnight,  bringing  hto  be- 
lored  daughter,  wrapped  up  in  a  riieet,  upon  hto  shoulder:  he 
laid  her  in  the  hole,  sat  down,  and  (as  the  man  expressed  it) 
'  rained  teart  P  <  With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stule.'  The 
man  who  was  thus  bribed  is  dead,  but  the  master  \n  still  living. 
Before  the  man  died,  they  were  one  day  going  to  dig,  and  set 
some  flowers,  Ax*,  in  this  spot  where  she  was  buried.  Hie 
man  said  to  hto  ma^er,  ' Don't  dig  there;  for,  so  many  yean 
ago,  I  buri<*d  an  Cngltoh  lady  there.'  The  master  was  mucli 
surprised ;  and  as  Doctor  Young's  book  had  made  much  noise 
In  France,  it  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter:  and  only  two 
years  ago  it  was  known  for  a  certainty  that  that  was  the  place, 
and  in  thto  way :  There  was  an  English  nobleman  here,  who 
WM  acquainted  with  the  governor  of  thto  place ;  and  wtohing 
to  ascertain  the  feet,  he  obtained  permis^on  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  where  he  found  some  bcuies,  which  were  examined 
by  a  surgeon,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  remains  of  a  human 
body :  thi^  therefore,  puts  the  authenticity  of  it  beyond  a 
doubC»~8ee  Evan.  Mag.  for  1797,  p.  444. 


Night  Thoughts  was  written;  for  Night  Seventh 
is  dated,  in  the  original  edition,  July  1744. 

For  the  literary  merits  of  this  work  we  shall 
again  refer  to  the  critidsm  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
is  seldom  exceptionable,  when  he  u  not  warped  by 
political  prejudices.  "  In  his  Night  Thoughts," 
says  the  Doctor,  speaking  of  our  author,  "  he  hsM 
exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allu- 
sions; a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fer- 
tility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hoe,  and 
of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in 
which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme, 
but  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  difllusion  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this 
work  is  not  exactness,  but  cofuousness :  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence 
Uke  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantations,  the  mag- 
nificence of  vast  extent  and  endless  diversity  .** 

So  far  Dr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Croft  says,  "Of 
these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have  been  pemsed 
more  eagerly  and  more  frequently  than  the  rest 
When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  ori- 
ginal motive  for  taking  up  the  pen  was  answered: 
his  grief  was  naturally  either  diminished  or  ex- 
hausted. We  still  find  the  same  pious  poet ;  but 
we  hear  less  of  Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  lesi 
of  the  mourner  whom  he  loved  to  pity." 

Notwithstanding  one  might  be  tempted,  firoo 
some  passages  in  the  Night  Thoughts,  to  suppois 
he  had  taken  his  leave  of  terrestrial  things,  in  the 
alarming  year  1745,  he  could  not  refirain  from  re- 
turning again  to  poUtics,  but  wrote  Poetical  Re- 
flections on  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  originally 
appended  to  the  Night  Thoughts,  but  never  r^ 
printed  with  them. 

In  1753,  his  tragedy  of  The  BrotheiB,  written 
thirty  years  before,  now  first  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  It  had  been  in  rehearsal  when  Yonng  took 
orders,  and  was  withdrawn  on  that  occasion.  The 
Rector  of  Welwyn  devoted  lOOW.  to  '*  The  So- 
ciety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel,"  and  esti- 
mating the  probable  produce  of  thu  play  at  such  a 
sum,  he  perhaps  thought  the  occasion  might  sancti- 
fy the  means;  and  not  thinking  so  unfovourably 
of  the  stage  as  other  good  men  have  done,  he  com- 
mitted the  monstrous  absurtlity  of  giving  a  play  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel !  The  author  was, 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  authors)  deceived  in  his 
calculation.  The  Brothers  was  never  a  fovoorifee 
with  the  public:  but  that  the  society  might  not 
sufler,  the  doctor  made  up  the  deficimicy  fimm  fail 
own  pocket. 

His  next  was  a  prose  performance,  entitled, 
"  The  Centaur  not  fabulous ;  in  Six  letters  to  a 
Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue."  The  thiid  of  these 
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lelten  describes  the  death-bed  of  "  the  gay,  young, 
OoUe,  ingenious,  aooomptished,  and  moet  wretched 
Altamont,"  whom  report  supposed  to  be  Lord 
Etiton.  But  whether  Altamont  or  Lorenzo  were 
teal  or  fictitious  characters,  it  is  certain  the  author 
eould  be  at  no  loss  ibr  models  for  them  among  the 
gay  nobility,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

In  1759,  appeared  his  lively  "Conjectures  on 
Ongiiial  Composition ;"  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Cvoft,  appear  "  more  like  the  production  of  untam- 
ed, unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaided  fourscore."  This 
fetter  contains  the  pleasing  account  of  the  death 
•f  Addison,  and  his  dying  address  to  Lord  War- 
wick,—'* See  how  a  Christian  can  die !" 

In  1763,  but  little  before  his  death,  Young  pub- 
fiihed  bis  last,  and  one  of  his  least  esteemed  poems, 
"Resignation,"  which  was  written  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion : — Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in 
the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admiral, 
ioired  consolation  from  a  perusal  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague,  proposed  a 
vi«tto  the  author,  by  whom  they  were  favourably 
leorived ;  and  were  pleased  to  confess  that  his  "  un- 
bounded genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  companion  than  even  in  the  author;  that  the 
Christian  was  in  him  a  character  still  more  inspir- 
ed, more  enraptured,  more  sublime  than  the  poet, 
and  that  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

—-"  Letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
Be  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sicy." 

On  this  occasion,  at  the  request  of  these  ladies, 
the  author  produced  his  Resignation,  above-men- 
tiooed,  and  which  has  been  so  unmercifully  treated 
hj  the  critics,  but  it  has,  in  some  measure,  been 
focued  from  their  hands  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
ftys,  "  It  was  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de- 
dyed  faculties.  There  is  Young  in  every  stanza, 
•Qch  as  he  often  was  in  his  highest  vigour." 

We  now  approach  the  closing  scene  of  our  au- 
thor's life  of  which,  unhappily,  we  have  few  par- 
ticalari.  For  three  or  four  years  before  his  death, 
he  appears  to  have  been  incapacitated,  by  the  in- 
frmities  of  age  for  public  duty,  yet  he  perfectly  en- 
isjrcd  his  intellects  to  the  last,  and  even  his  vivaci- 
tj;  for  in  hb  last  illness,  a  friend  mentioning  the 
leeent  decease  of  a  person  who  had  long  been  in  a 
decSne,  and  obserring  "  that  he  was  quite  worn  to 
a  AeU  before  he  died ;"  '*  very  Hkely,"  rcpUed  the 
doctor;  **  but  what  is  become  of  the  kernel  ?"— He 
ii  said  to  have  regretted  to  another  friend,  that  his 
Night  Thoughts,  of  all  his  works  most  calculated 
to  do  good,  were  written  so  much  above  the  un- 
derstanding of  common  readers,  as  to  contract  their 
sphere  of  usefulness :  This,  however,  ought  not, 
perhaps  to  be  regretted,  since  there  is  a  great  suffi- 
oency  of  good  books  for  common  readers,  and  the 
■tyle  of  that  work  will  always  introduce  it  where 
pUtner  compositions  would  not  be  read. 

Be  died  at  the  Parsonage  House,  at  Welwyn, 
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April  12,  1765,  and  was  buried,  according  to  hb 
desire,  by  the  side  of  his  lady,  under  the  altar-piece 
of  that  church,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  in 
a  singular  manner  with  an  elegant  piece  of  needle- 
work by  Lady  Young,  and  some  appropriate  in- 
scriptions, painted  by  the  direction  of  the  doctor. 

His  best  monimient  is  to  be  found  in  his  works; 
but  a  less  diu'able  one  in  marble  was  erected  by 
his  only  son  and  heir,  with  a  very  modest  and  sen- 
sible inscription.  This  son,  Mr.  Frederick  Young, 
had  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Winchester 
school,  and  becoming  a  scholar  upon  the  founda- 
tion, was  sent,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  New  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford ;  but  there  being  no  vacancy  (though 
the  society  \yaited  for  one  no  less  than  two  years) 
he  was  admitted  in  the  mean  time  in  Baliol,  where 
he  behaved  so  imprudently  as  to  be  forbidden  the 
college.*  This  misconduct  disobliged  his  father  so 
much,  that  it  is  said  he  would  never  see  him  after- 
wards: however,  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  him 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  re- 
serving only  a  legacy  to  his  friend  Stevens,  the  hat- 
ter at  Temple-gate,  and  1000/.  to  his  house-keeper, 
with  his  dying  charge  to  see  all  his  manuscripts  de- 
stroyed ;  which  may  have  been  some  loss  to  pos- 
terity, though  none,  perhaps,  to  his  own  fame. 

Dr.  Young,  as  a  christian  and  divine,  has  been 
reckoned  an  example  of  primeval  piety.  He  was 
an  able  orator,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
composed  many  sermons,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
published  very  few.  The  following  incident  does 
honour  to  his  feelings:  when  preaching  in  his  turn 
one  Sunday  at  St.  James's,  finding  he  could  not 
gain  the  attention  of  his  audience,  his  pity  for 
their  folly  got  the  better  of  all  dcconmi;  he  sat 
back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  turn  of  mind  was  natiurally  solemn ;  and  he 
usually  when  at  home  in  the  country,  spent  many 
hours  walking  among  the  tombs  in  his  own  church 
yard.  His  conversation,  as  well  as  writuigs,  had 
all  a  reference  to  a  future  life;  and  this  turn  of 
mind  mixed  itself  even  with  his  improvements  in 
gardening ;  he  had,  for  instance,  an  alcove,  with  a 
bench  so  well  painted  in  it,  that  at  a  distance  it 
seemed  to  be  real ;  but  upon  a  nearer  approach  the 
deception  was  perceived,  and  this  motto  appeared: 

INVISIBILU  NON  DECIPIUNT. 

The  things  ODseeo  do  not  deceive  os. 

In  another  part  of  hb  garden  was  also  this  in- 
scription: 

*  Mr.  Croft  denies  this  circumstance  and  caOs  the  poet's  son 
hh  friend.— We  doee  not,  however,  pretend  to  Tindkate  the 
conduct  of  the  youth ;  but  he  relates  his  repentance  and  ngle^ 
which  is  far  better.  Perhaps  It  is  not  posrible  whoUj  to  vin- 
dicate the  iather.  Great  genhi%  even  aooompanied  with  piety, 
y  not  always  most  omamenial  to  domestic  life }  and  "  the 
prow  of  ordinary  occunsncei^*'  says  GMt,  "Is  beneath  tbt 
dignity  of  posta" 
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AMBULANTE8  IN  HOBTO  AUDIERUNT  YOCEM  DEI. 
Thej  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the  garden. 

This  seriousneM  occaidoned  him  to  be  charged 
with  gloominess  of  temper;  yet  he  was  fond  of 
mral  sports  and  innocent  amusements.  He  would 
pometimes  visit  the  assembly  and  the  bowling 
green ;  and  we  see  in  his  satires  that  he  knew 
how  to  laugh  at  folly.  His  wit  was  poignant,  and 
always  levelled  at  those  who  showed  any  contempt 
for  decency  or  religion;  an  instance  of  which  we 
have  remarked  in  his  extemporary  epigram  on  Vol- 
taire. 

Dr.  Young  rose  betimes,  and  engaged  with  his 
domestics  in  the  duties  of  Morning  Prayer.  He 
is  said  to  have  read  but  little;  but  he  noted  what 
be  read,  and  many  of  his  books  were  so  swelled 
with  folding  down  his  favourite  passages,  that  they 
would  hardly  shut.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals, 
and  rarely  drank  wine,  except  when  he  was  ill; 
being  (as  he  used  to  say)  unwilling  to  waste  the 
succours  of  sickness  on  the  stability  of  health. 
After  a  slight  refreshment,  he  retired  to  rest  early 
in  the  evening,  even  though  he  might  have  com- 
pany who  wished  to  prolong  his  stay. 

He  lived  at  a  moderate  expense,  rather  indined 
to  parsimony  than  profusion;  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  just  conceptions  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world;  yet  (such  isthe  inconastencyof  man!)  he 
courted  honours  and  preferments  at  the  borders 
of  the  grave,  even  so  late  as  1758;  but  none  were 
then  conferred.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted, 
that  he  had  a  pension  of  iSOOl.  a  year  from  govern- 
ment, conferred  under  the  auspices  of  Walpole. 

At  last,  when  he  was  full  fourscore,  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts, 

"Who  tbooght  ete  gold  itself  might  come  a  day  too  late^" 

was  made  Clerk  of  the  CkMet  to  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales.  What  retarded  his  promotion  so 
kmg  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Some  attribute  it 
to  his  attachment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
friends;  and  others  assert,  that  the  King  thought 
him  sufficiently  provided  for.  Certain  it  is,  that 
lie  knew  no  straits  in  pecuniary  matters;  and  that 
ID  the  method  he  has  reconunended  of  estimating 
human  life,  honours  are  of  little  value. 

His  merits  as  an  author  have  already  been  con- 
sdered  in  a  review  of  his  works ;  and  nothing  seems 
necessary  to  be  added,  but  the  following  general 
characters  of  his  composition,  from  Blair  and 
Johnson. 

Dr.  BUdr  says,  in  hiscelebrated  lectures:  "Among 
moral  and  didadUc  poeto,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great 


eminence  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all 
his  works,  the  marks  of  strong  genius  appear.  His 
Universal  Passion,  possesses  the  full  merit  of  that 
animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  descrip' 
tion  of  character,  which  I  mention  as  requisite  in 
satirical  and  didactic  compositions.  Though  bis 
wit  may  often  be  thought  too  sparkling,  and  hii 
sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  &ncy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  eveiy  reader.  In  his 
Night  Thoughts  there  is  much  energy  of  expres- 
sbn;  in  the  three  first,  there  are  several  pathetic 
(iaasages ;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy 
images  and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections, 
occur.  But  the  sentiments  are  frequently  over- 
strained, and  tuigid;  and  the  style  is  too  hanh 
and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.'' 

The  same  critic  has  said  of  our  author  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  his  "  merit  in  figurative  language 
is  great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer, 
ancient  or  modem,  had  a  stronger  imaginatioa 
than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in  figures  of 
every  kind ;  his  metaphors  are  oflen  new,  and  often 
natural  and  beautilViL  But  his  imagination  wu 
strong  and  rich,  rather  than  delicate  and  correct" 

These  strictures  may  be  thought  severe ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  an  author  derives  fu 
more  honour  from  such  a  discriminate  character, 
from  ajudicious  critic,  than  from  the  indiscriminate 
commendation  of  an  admirer.  The  following  is 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  critique,  and  shall 
conclude  these  memoirs. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetiy,  that  it 
abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much  aocuiacy 
of  selection. — When  he  lays  hold  on  a  thought,  be 
pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  [asd]  sometimoi 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  qttit^ffver  and  pleor 
sure  ....  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  subtle, 
and  almost  exact 

"  His  versification  b  his  own;  ndther  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  former  writers ;  he  picks  up  no  hemisticks, 
Le  copies  no  favourite  expressions;  he  seems  ta 
have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction,  bat 
to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  suggestions  of  the  pre> 
sent  moment  Yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
when  he  once  formed  a  new  design,  he  then  la* 
bourcd  it  with  very  patient  industry,  and  that  bt 
composed  with  great  labour  and  firequent  revisiom 

**  His  venes  are  formed  by  no  certain  model; 
he  is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  dififerent  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  any  direction, 
but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  lus  d^edU, 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet" 
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PREFACE. 

Ab  the  occarfoQ  of  this  Poem  vrna  real,  not  fictitious,  00  the  method  paraued  in  it  was  rather  imposed  by  whatspont*- 
mooilyaian  in  the  Author's  mind  on  that  occasion,  than  meditated  or  designed ;  which  will  appear  very  probable  from 
Ihemuireof  K;  for  it  diflers  from  the  common  mode  of  poetry,  which  in,  from  long  nartationa  to  draw  ah<M%  morals:  bere^ 
00  the  contrary,  the  narrative  is  short,  and  the  nrKirality  arisins  from  it  makes  the  bulk  of  the  Poem.  The  reason  <tf  it  ^ 
chatthelactsmettianeddidnaturally  pour  these  moral  reflections  on  the  thoughts  of  the  writer. 


NIGHT  I. 

ON  life;  death,  and  immortalftt. 

lb  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons 


TmsD  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays, 
Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  fbxBakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose 
I  wake:  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tomultuotts,    where    my    wrecked    desponding 

thought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery 
At  ran^Mn  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A bitter  change!)  severer  for  severe; 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress;  and  night, 
fiv'n  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 
Night,  sable  goddess!  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rajless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  teaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead !  and  darkn(»s  how  profimndl 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'T is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled: 
Fate  drt^  the  curtain;  I  can  kMe  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness!  solemn  sisters!  twins 
Fnm  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thou^t 


To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
(That  colimin  of  true  majesty  in  man) 
Assist  me:  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave; 
The  grave  your  kingdom:  there  this  frame  shtll 

fall 
A  victim  nicred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  yel — 

Thou  who  did'st  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  rooming  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball; 

0  Thou!  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust  her  treasure, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    O  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo) 
Xicad  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire, 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss:  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke 

1  £Bel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  alight, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  theyl    With  the  yean  beyond  tho 

flood. 
It  18 the  signal  that  demands  despatch: 
How  much  is  to  be  donel  My  hopesand  fean 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  vergt 
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Look  down — on  whati  A  fiitbomlefls  abjM. 
A  dread  eternity!  how  surely  mine! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hoar! 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  di0erent  natures  marvellously  mixed, 
Connexion  exquudte  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  suUied  and  absorpt! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  etiXi  divine! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory,  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal!  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god ! — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels? 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man! 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy!  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed; 
What  can  preserve  my  life!  or  what  destroy! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angcb  can't  confine  me  there. 

*Tis  past  conjecture;  all  things  rise  in  proof. 
While  o'er  my  limbs  Sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields,  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods,  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled 

pool. 
Or  scaled  the  clifiT,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain! 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 

nature 
Of  subtler  eawnce  than  the  trodden  clod; 
Active,  adrial,  towering,  unconfined. 
Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  faU. 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal; 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day ! 
For  human  weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events: 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  losti 
Why  wanders  wretched  Thought  their   tombs 

around 
In  infidel  distress  1    Are  angels  there  1 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  uneoooeived,  and  frt>m  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  jnty  fall. 
On  me,  more  justly  numbered  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude: 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  frmereal,  the  sad  cjrpraM  gloom; 
The  land  of  apjpaiitioDs,  empiy  shi^  1 


All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  Folly's  creed. 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  momel 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule. 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and^Death, 
Strong  Death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar, 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us,  embryos  of  existence,  free. 
From  real  life  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  vre  burst  the  shell, 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts^ 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sgh : 
Prisoner  of  earth  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  Heav'n 
To  fly  at  infinite,  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  Life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God, 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  lor  the  just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  Time,  and  Pain,  and  Chance,  and  Death 

expire ! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust? 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd,  or  alarm'd 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  thb  censure  ?  it  o'erwhelms  myself 
How  was  my  heart  instructed  by  the  world ! 
O  how  aelf-fetter'd  was  my  groveling  soul ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  roand 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fancy  spun, 
Till  darken'd  Reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er, 
With  soft  conceit  of  endli^ss  comfort  here, 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies! 
Night- visions  may  befriend,  (as  sung  above:) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal.    How  I  dream, 
Of  things  impossible !  (could  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave; 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys, 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective ; 
Till  at  Death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  fumitmel 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  waB 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  1 


THE  COMPLAINT. 


Tbe  •pider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss :  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

0  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight ! 
Full  above  measure !  lasting  beyond  bound  I 
A  perpetuity  of  bliss  is  bliss. 
Could  you,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fisar  an  end, 
That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy, 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light 
Safe  are  you  lodged  above  these  rolling  spheres, 
The  baleful  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 
Sheds  sad  vicissitude  on  all  beneath. 
Here  teems  with  revolutbns  every  hour. 
And  rarely  for  the  better ;  or  the  best 
More  mortal  than  the  common  births  of  Fate. 
Each  Moment  has  its  sickle,  emulous 
Of  Time's  enormous  scythe,  whose  ample  sweep 
Strikes  empires  from  the  root :  each  Moment  plays 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 
The  fairest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

BIi»!  sublunary  bliss! — proud  words,  and  vain ! 
Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree ! 
A  boki  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Heaven ! 
I  clasped  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 
0  had  I  weighed  it  ere  my  fond  embrace, 
What  darts  of  agony  had  missed  my  heart  I 

Death !  great  proprietor  of  all !  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  stars. 
The  sun  himself  by  thy  permission  shines. 
And,  one  day,  thou  shalt  pluck  him  from  his  sphere : 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  so  mean  1 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreaked  on  me  1 
Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  1 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain : 
And  ibrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn. 

0  Cynthia !  why  so  p§le  1  dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  1  grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhirled  in  human  life  1 
How  wanes  my  borrow'dbhss !  from  Fortune's  smile 
Precarious  courtesy !  not  virtue's  sure. 
Self-given,  solar  ray  of  sound  delight. 

In  every  varied  posture,  jdace,  and  hour. 
How  widowed  every  thought  of  every  joy  I 
Thought,  busy  thought !  too  busy  for  my  peace, 
Thiough  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elaps'd, 
Led  softly,  by  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
Led,  like  a  murderer,  (and  such  it  proves !) 
Strays  (wretched  rover !)  o'er  the  pleasing  past ; 
In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays, 
And  finds  all  desert  now ;  and  meets  the  ghosts 
Of  my  departed  joys,  a  numerous  train ! 

1  rue  the  riches  of  my  former  fate ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  lament ; 
I  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear. 
And  every  pleasure  pains  me  to  ihB  heart 

Yet  why  complain  1  or  why  complain  fbt  one  1 
Hangs  out  the  sun  his  lustre  but  fi)r  me, 


The  single  man  1  are  angeb  aU  beside  1 
I  mourn  for  millions ;  'tis  the  common  lot : 
In  this  shape  or  in  that  has  Fate  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  bom ; 
Not  more  the  children  than  sure  heirs  of  pain. 

War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  Oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wn^  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
Gfod's  image,  disinherited  of  day, 
Here  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made: 
There  beings,  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life. 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms, 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs, 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  saved, 
If  BO  the  tjrrant  or  his  minion  doom. 
Want  and  incurable  disease,  (M  pair !) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once,  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  I 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there! 
What  numbers,  once  in  Fortune's  lap  higb-fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  Charity ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain  1 
Ye  silken  sons  of  Pleasure!  since  in  pains 
You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here. 
And  breathe  firom  your  debauch:  give,  andreduoo 
Surfeits  dominion  o'er  you.    But  so  great 
Your  impudence,  you  Mush  at  what  is  right. 

Happy!  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  aloneu 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save, 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance. 
And  punishment  the  guiltless;  and  alarm, 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursued  the  fond  of  peace. 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns, 
And,  his  guard  fiilling,  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  Happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name ; 
Our  very  wishes  gives  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  dote  on  most 
From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicity ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  Nature  has  its  pains. 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities ! 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe! 
Nor  arc  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fidl  than  cause  to  sigh. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man!  the  rest  a  waste. 
Rocks,  deserts,  fnnen  seas,  and  burning  sands! 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and 

death. 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map !  but,  far 
More  sad!  this  earth  b  a  true  map  of  man: 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  wo's  wide  empire,  where  deep  troubles  toss. 
Loud  sorrows  howl,  envenom'd  passions  bite. 
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Ravenous  calamities  our  vitals  seize, 
And  threatening  Fame  wide  opens  to  devour. 
What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myself  1 
In  age,  in  infancy,  from  others'  aid 
Is  all  our  hope ;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind : 
That  Nature's  first,  last  lesson  to  mankind. 
The  selfish  heart  deserres  the  pain  it  feels: 
More  generous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks  exalts. 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  virtue  more  than  prudence  bids  me  give 
Swoln  thought  a  second  channel :  who  divide, 
They  weaken,  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grie£ 
Take,  then,  O  World!  thy  much  indebted  tear. 
How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness 
To  those,  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an 
hour! 

0  thou!  whatever  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults, 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  fate! 

1  know  thou  wouldst;  thy  pride  demands  it  firom 

me: 
Let  thy  pride  pardon  what  thy  nature  needs, 
The  sedutary  censure  of  a  friend; 
Thou  happy  wretch!  by  blindness  thou  art  bless'd; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 
Know,  smiler  I  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  oflhy  pain. 
Misfortune,  Uke  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay; 
She  makes  ascoui^e  of  past  prosperity. 
To  sUng  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 

Lorenzo!  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee; 
Thy  fond  heart  dances  while  the  syren  sings. 
Dear  is  thy  welfare ;  think  me  not  unkind; 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  storm ; 
Stand  on  thy  guard  against  the  smiles  of  Fate. 
Is  Heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns  1  most  sure: 
And  in  its  favours  formidable  too: 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards; 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care, 
And  should  alarm  us  full  as  much  as  woes, 
Awake  us  to  their  cause  and  consequence, 
And  make  us  tremble,  weighed  with  our  desert; 
Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys. 
Lest  while  we  clasp  we  kill  them ;  nay,  invert 
To  worse  than  simple  misery  their  charms. 
Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war. 
Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentments  soured, 
With  rage  envenomed  rise  against  our  peace. 
Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness ;  beware 
All  jojTS  but  joys  that  never  can  expire. 
Who  builds  on  le«s  than  an  immortal  base, 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Philander ;  thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  charm ;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.    Where  her  glittering  towers'? 
Her  golden  mountains  whefel  all  darkened  down 
To  naked  waste;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears. 
The  great  magician's  dead!  Thou  poor,  pale  piece 


Of  4utcast  earth,  in  darkness:  what  a  change 
From  yesterday  I  Thy  darling  hope  so  near, 
(Long-laboured  prize!)  O  how  ambition  flushed 
Thy  glowing  cheek ;  ambition  truly  great, 
Of  virtuous  praise.     Death's  subtle  seed  within, 
(Sly,  treacherous  miner !)  working  in  the  dark, 
Smiled  at  thy  well  concerted  scheme,  and  beckoned 
The  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red, 
Unfaded  ere  it  fell,  one  moment's  prey! 

Man's  foresight  is  conditionally  wise. 
Lorenzo !  wisdom  into  folly  turns, 
Oft  the  first  instant  its  idea  fair 
To  labouring  thought  is  bom.    How  dim  our  eye! 
The  present  moment  terminates  our  sight; 
Clouds,  thick  as  those  on  Doomsday,  drown  ths 

next: 
We  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles,  andeadi 
Are  mingled  with  the  streaming  sands  of  lif^ 
By  Fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence, — where  Eternity  begins. 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be  maybe  now: 
There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawnt 
Where  is  to-morrow  1  In  another  worid. 
For  numbers  this  b  certain;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  perhapB, 
This  per  adventure  ^  infamous  for  lies, 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant  we  build 
Our  mountain-hopes,  spin  out  eternal  schemei, 
As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  outspin, 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities  expire. 

Not  even  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shiood; 
Nor  had  he  cause ;  a  warning  was  denied. 
How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe  I 
As  sudden,  though  for  years  admonished  hooe; 
Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  beware ; 
Beware,  Lorenzo!  a  slow  sudden  death; 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise ! 
Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  de^r : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead, 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  1 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  thb  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bean 
The  palm, '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom: 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  prids 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applauds, 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  FoUy's  vails*, 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  oouigiii 
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Tlie  tbing  they  can't  but  pnrpoie,  tbej  poftpone. 

Tif  not  in  folly  not  to  aeoni  a  fool, 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

AH  piomiae  b  poor  dilatoiy  man, 

And  that  through  every  stage.  When  young,  in- 

deed| 
In  fbn  oantent  we  aometimes  nobly  rest, 
UnanxJous  for  ourKtvea,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resohres,  and  re-resoltes;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  whyl  because  he  thinks  himself  immor- 
tal, 
AH  men  think  afl  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  Fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread: 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  hke  the  wounded  air, 
8oQnck)ee;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  b  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death: 
Even  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  k>ve,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander?  that  were  strange ! 

0  my  full  heart ! — But  should  I  give  it  vent, 
The  longest  night,  though  longer  far,  would  foil. 
And  the  lark  Ksten  to  my  midnight  song. 

The  sprightly  lark's  shrill  matin  wakes  the  mom. 
Griefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 

1  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 

The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel!  like  thee, 

And  can  the  stars  to  fisten:  every  star 

Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamoured  of  thy  lay. 

Yet  be  not  vain ;  there  are  who  thine  excel. 

And  charm  through  distant  ages.    Wrapt  in 

Prisoner  of  darkness!  to  the  silent  hours 

How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine. 

To  Ion  my  gricdb,  and  steal  my  heart  fVom  wo ! 

In  foU  their  raptures,  but  not  catch  their  fire. 

Duk, though  not  blind,  like  thee  Meonidast 

Or,  Milton!  thee;  ah,  could  I  reach  your  strain! 

Or  his*  who  made  Maonidas  our  own. 

Man,  too,  he  sung:  immortal  man  I  sing: 

Oft  bunts  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life: 

What,  now,  but  iounortality  can  pleasel 

0  had  he  pressed  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 

Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day ! 

0  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

Soared  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man, 

How  had  it  blessed  mankind,  and  rescued  me! 

'Ftops. 


NIGHT  11. 

ON  TDIE,  DEATH,  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 


To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Earl  of  WilmIi^;too. 


*  When  the  cock  crew  he  wept,* — smote  by  that  eye 
Which  looks  on  me,  on  all;  that  Power  who  bids 
This  midnight  sentinel,  with  clarion  shrill. 
Emblem  of  that  which  shaU  awake  the  dead, 
Rouse  goals  from  slumber,  into  thoughts  of  Heaven. 
Shall  I  too  weepl  where  then  is  fortitude  1 
And  fortitude  abandoned,  where  is  manl 
I  know  the  terms  on  which  he  sees  the  light; 
He  that  is  bom  is  listed:  life  is  war;  ^ 

Eternal  war  with  wo:  who  bears  it  best 
Deserves  it  least. — On  other  themes  I'll  dwell 
Lorenzo !  let  me  turn  my  thoughts  on  thee 
And  thine;  on  themes  may  profit;  profit  there 
Where  most  thy  need.    Themes,  too,  the  genuine 

growth 
Of  dear  Philander's  dust.    He  thus,  though  dead, 
May  still  befriend. — What  themes  ?  Time's  won- 
drous price? 
Death,  friendship,  and  Philander's  final  scene. 

So  could  I  touch  these  themes  as  might  obtain 
Thine  ear,  nor  leave  thj  heart  quite  disengaged, 
The  good  deed  would  delight  me ;  half-impress 
On  my  dark  cloud  an  iris,  and  from  grief 
Call  glory. — Dost  thou  mourn  Philander's  fatet 
I  know  thou  say'st  it:  says  thy  life  the  samel 
He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
Where  is  that  thirst,  that  avarice  of  time, 
(O  glorious  avarice  I)  thought  of  death  inspires, 
As  rumoured  robberies  endear  our  gold? 
O  Time  t  than  gold  more  sacred ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account? 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  oil- 
paid! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door; 
Insidious  Death  I  should  tus  strong  hand  arrest, 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  firee. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  arreajc 
How  late  I  shuddered  on  the  brink!  how  lat6 
Life  called  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair ! 
That  time  is  mine,  O  Mead !  to  thee  I  owe; 
Fain  would  I  pay  thee  with  eternity. 
But  ill  my  genius  answers  my  desire : 
My  sickly  song  is  mortal,  past  thy  cure. 
Accept  the  vrill:— that  dies  not  with  my  strain. 

For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lozenzo?  not 
For  Esculapian,  but  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'st  it  folly  to  be  wise  too  soon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time;  it  may  be  poor: 
Part  vrith  it  as  vrith  money,  sparing;  pay 
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No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth; 
And  what  iu  worth,  ask  death-beds;  they  can  tell. 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
"With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels,  virtue  more  divine. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain  ? 
(These  Heaven  benign  in  vital  union  binds) 
And  sport  we  like  the  natives  of  the  bough, 
When  vernal  suns  inspire  1  Amusement  reigns, 
Man*8  great  demand :  to  trifle  is  to  live : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die  ? 

Thou  say*st  I  preach,  Lorenzo  t  'tis  oonfest 
What  if,  for  once,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake? 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  1 
Is  it  not  treason  to  the  soul  immortal, 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prize? 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  raed'dnes  can  not  cure? 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  scenes 
Their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sight. 
As  lands  and  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 
To  the  poor  shattered  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  oflTto  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there; 
Will  toys  amuse  1  No;  thrones  will  then  be  toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 

Redeem  we  time  1 — Its  loss  we  dearly  buy. 
What  pleads  Lorenzo  for  his  high-priz'd  sports? 
He  pleads  time's  nim:ierous  blanks;  he  loudly 

pleads 
The  straw-like  trifles  on  life's  common  stream. 
From  whom  those  blanks  and  trifles  but  from  theel 
No  blank,  no  trifle,  Nature  made,  or  meant. 
Virtue,  or  purposed  virtue,  still  be  thine; 
This  cancels  thy  complaint  at  once ;  this  leavet 
In  act  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
This  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all; 
Thb  the  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gold; 
This  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 
A  royal  tribute  from  the  poorest  hours: 
Immense  revenue !  every  moment  pays. 
If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power, 
Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  to  the  deed. 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly;  angels  could  no  more. 
Our  outward  act,  indeed,  admits  restraint: 
'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer. 
Guard  well  thy  thought :  our  thoughts  are  heard 
in  Heaven ! 

On  all-important  time,  through  every  age. 
Though  much  and  warm  the  wise  have  urged,  the 

man 
Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 
*  I've  lost  a  day,'— the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 
Had  been  an  emperor,  without  his  crown. 
Of  Rome?  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race: 
He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 
8o  should  all  speak:  so  reason  speaks  in  all: 
From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man. 
Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  firenzy  fly,  I 


For  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess? 
Time,  the  supreme ! — Time  is  Eternity; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archang^  tmik. 
Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himsdf 
Is  thoughtiess,  thankless,  inconsistent  man! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance!)  from  ounelveL 
Art,  brainless  Art!  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  Nature's  voice  unstifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death; 
Death  most  our  dread ;  death  thus  more  dreadfol 

made. 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity! 
Leisure  is  pain;  takes  oflTour  chariot-wheels: 
How  heavily  wo  drag  the  load  of  life ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander,  wander  eartii  aimmd, 
To  fly  that  tjrrant  Thought.     As  AUas  groaned 
The  worid  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hoar: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement ; 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields ; 
Slight  inconvenience !  prisons  hardly  frown. 
From  hateful  Time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  rdief) 
We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink, 
Ages  to  years.    The  telescope  is  turned : 
To  man's  false  optics  (firom  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wingi, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  past  by;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifler  than  the  windsl 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errors  and  these  iOf '; 
To  Nature  just,  their  cause  and  cure  expkxe. 
Not  short  Heaven's  bounty,  boundless  our  expense; 
No  niggard  Nature,  men  are  prodigals. 
We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  we  breathe,  not  live. 
Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life: 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  live  ordained, 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormoos  weight 
And  why  ?  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  wMto^ 
Enjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars. 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  fer  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  piiO) 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen, 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  fer  his  cure; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  earn. 
Life's  cares  are  comforts;  such  by  Heaven  de- 

signed ; 
He  that  has  none  must  make  them,  or  be  wretdiad 
Cares  are  empbyments,  and  without  empfey 
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The  fool  if  on  a  nek,  the  nek  of  rest, 
To  toQl*  mofli  adTene,  action  all  their  joy. 

Here  then  the  riddle,  marked  abore,  mifolds; 
Then  time  turns  torment,  when  man  turns  a  fool. 
We  rave,  we  wreetle  with  great  Nature's  plan; 
We  thwart  the  Deity;  and  'tis  decreed. 
Who  thwart  His  will  shall  contradict  their  own. 
Hence  our  unnatural  quarrels  with  ourselves; 
Our  thoughts  at  enmity;  our  bosora-broil: 
We  push  Time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back: 
Lavkh  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life : 
Life  we  think  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  shun: 
Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife, 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity!  while  here 
How  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone! 
Gonel  they  ne'er  go;  when  past,  they  haunt  us 

itiU: 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  ftiry  frowns. 
Kor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past 
And  time  possest  both  pain  us,  what  can  pleasel 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained, 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  eflbrt  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  ooce  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Our  error's  cause  and  cure  are  seen:  see  next 
Time's  nature,  origin,  importance,  speed. 
And  thy  great  gain  from  urging  his  career. 
All  sensual  man,  because  untooch'd,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
If  truly  man's;  'tis  Fortune's — Time's  a  god! 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  1 
For,  or  against,  what  wonders  can  he  do! 
And  will:  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  thoM  terms  was  Time  (Heaven's  stranger !) 

On  his  important  embassy  to  man. 

Lcrenio!  no:  on  the  long  destin'd  hour, 

From  everiasting  ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 

When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent, 

And  big  with  Nature,  rising  in  his  might, 

CaQ'd  Ibrth  Creation  (for  then  Time  was  bom) 

By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worids; 

Not  on  those  terms,  fiom  the  great  days  of  Heaven, 

From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 

Was  Time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  sides; 

The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode, 

Pleasuring  his  motions  by  revolving  spheres, 

^Wt  horologe  machinery  divine. 

Homn,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children 

^4e  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies; 
Or  rather,  as  uneqnal  plumes,  they  shape 
His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame, 
To  gtin  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 
And  join  anew  Eternity,  his  sire; 

T 


In  his  immutability  to  nest. 
When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,unhing'd 
(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

Why  spur  the  speedy?  why  with  levities 
New-wing  thy  short,  short  day's  too  rapid  flight  1 
Know'st  thou,  or  what  thou  dost,  or  what  b  donel 
Man  flies  from  time,  and  time  from  man:  too  soon, 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end; 
And  then,  where  are  we?  where,  Lorenzo,  then. 
Thy  sports,  thy  pomps?  I  grant  thee  in  a  state 
Not  unambitious,  in  the  ruffled  shroud. 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath. 
Has  Death  his  fopperies?  then  well  may  Life 
Put  on  her  plume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine. 

Ye  well-array'd!  ye  lilies  of  our  land! 
Ye  lilies  male!  who  neither  toU  nc^  spin, 
(As  sister-lilies  might)  if  not  so  vrise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight! 
Ye  delicate!  who  nothing  can  support, 
Yourselves  most  insupportable!  for  whom 
The  winter-rose  must  blow,  the  sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo ;  silky  soft, 
FavoniousI  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid; 
And  other  worid  send  odours,  salce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  firam'd  in  foreign  looms! 
O  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age!  who  deem 
One  moment  unamus'd  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  man!  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bawble  drivell'd  o'er  by  sense; 
For  rattles  and  conceits  of  every  cast; 
For  change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy 
To  drag  your  patient  through  the  tedious  length 

Of  a  short  winter's  day say,  sages!  say, 

Wit's  oracles!  say  dreamers  of  gay  dreams! 
How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night, 
Where  such  expedients  fail  ? — 
O  treacherous  Conscience  1  while  she  seems  to 
sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  vrith  syren  song 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  Appetite  the  slackened  rein. 
And  gives  us  up  to  license  unrecall'd, 
Uimiark'd: — see,  firoro  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band. 
A  watchful  foe!  the  formidable  spy 
Listening,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp, 
Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 
And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity. 
As  all-rapadous  usurers  conceal 
Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs, 
Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 
Us  ^MBndthrifU  of  inestimable  time^ 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapplied; 
In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass 
Writes  our  whole  history,  which  Death  shall  foaJ 
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In  every  pale  delinquent  s  private  ear, 
And  judgment  puUlflh;  pi^lish  to  more  worids 
Than  this,  and  endleee  age  in  groans  resound. 
Lorenzo!  euch  that  sleeper  in  thy  breast; 
Such  is  her  slumber,  and  her  vengeance  such 
For  slighted  counsel;  such  thy  future  peace; 
And  think'st  thou  still  thou  canst  be  wise  too  soonl 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  songi 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.    Each  night  we  die ; 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew:  each  day  a  life! 
And  shall  we  kill  each  dayl  If  trifling  kills, 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.    O  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us !  Time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  Mood  is  spilt. 
Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call.  Heaven  invitee, 
Hell  threatens:  all  exerts;  in  eflbrt  all. 
More  than  creation  labours!  Labours  morel — 
And  is  there  in  creation  what,  amidst 
This  tumult  umversal,  wing'd  despatch, 
And  ardent  energy,  supinely  yawns  1 
Man  sleeps,  and  man  alone ;  and  man,  whose  &te, 
Fate  irresistible,  entire,  extreme, 
Endless,  hair-hung,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  gulf 
A  moment  trembles;  drops!  and  man,  for  whom 
All  else  is  an  alarm — ^man,  the  sole  cause 


Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly; 

That  common,  but  opprobioas  lot !  Past  luvnn, 

If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight. 

If  folly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave; 

All  feeling  of  futurity  benumbed ; 

All  godUke  passion  for  etemab  quenched ; 

An  reHsh  of  realities  expired ; 

Renounced  aU  correspondence  with  the  skies; 

Our  freedom  chained;  quite  wingless  our  de^; 

In  sense  dark-prisoned  aU  that  ought  to  soar; 

Prone  to  the  centre;  crawling  in  the  dust; 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim; 

Imbrated  every  faculty  divine; 

Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

The  world,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls. 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  winged  with  fire 

To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 

On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  masten 

changed; 
Though  we  from  earth,  ethereal  they  that  M. 
Such  veneration  due,  O  roan,  to  man! 

Who  venerate  themselves  the  world  despise, 
For  what,  gay  friend!  is  the  escutcheoned  world, 
Which  hangs  out  death  in  one  eternal  nightl 
A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  wraps  our  thought  at  banquet  in  the  shroud. 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence. 


Of  this  surrounding  storm!  and  yet  he  sleeps. 
As  the  storm  rocked  to  rest. — Throw  yean  away?  ^  Inch  high  the  grave  above,  that  home  of  man, 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless;  moments  sdze, '  Where  dwells  the  multitude:  we  gaze  around; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing!  a  moment  we  may  wish,  i  We  read  their  monuments;  we  sigh;  and  while 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bkl  Day  stand  We  sigh  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  depk»ed ; 


still. 

Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  past,  regive  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo!  more  than  miracles  we  want 
Lorenzo— O  for  yesterdays  to  come! 

Such  Lb  the  language  of  the  man  awake, 
His  ardour  such  for  what  oppresses  thee. 
And  u  his  ardour  vain,  Lorenzol  No; 
That  more  than  miracle  the  gods  indulge. 
To-day  is  yesterday  retum'd;  retum'd 
FuU-powered  to  cancel,  expiate,  raise,  adorn, 
And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace. 
XiCt  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fiite. 
Nor  like  its  elder  sisters,  die  a  fool. 
Shall  it  evaporate  in  fume,  fly  off 
Fuliginous,  and  stain  us  deeper  stOII 
Shall  we  be  poorer  for  the  plenty  poured  7 
More  wretched  for  the  clemencies  of  Heaven  1 

Where  shall  I  find  himi  Angeb !  tell  me  where: 
You  know  him :  he  is  near  you;  point  him  out 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  fVom  his  brow. 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers? 
Your  goklen  wings,  now  hovering  o'er  him,  shed 
Protection;  now  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate! 
That  awful  independent  on  tomorrow! 
Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile, 


Lamenting  or  lamented  all  our  k>t  I 

Is  Death  at  distanced  No;  he  has  been oo  thee, 
And  given  sure  eamest  of  hki  final  blow. 
Those  hours  that  lately  smiled,  where  tre  they 

now? 
Pallid  to  thought,  and  ghastly!    drowned,   all 

drowned 
In  that  great  deep  which  nothing  disembofuee! 
And,  dying,  they  bequeathed  thee  small  renown. 
The  rest  are  on  the  wing:  how  fleet  their  flifhtl 
Already  has  the  fatal  train  took  fire; 
A  moment,  and  the  worid's  blown  up  to  thee; 
The  sun  is  darkness,  and  the  stars  are  dust. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  boie  to  Heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  Ixmie  more  weleoos 

news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  Experience  call; 
If  Wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  fee. 
O  reconcile  them!  kind  Experience  cries, 
"There's  nothing  here    but  what  as   notUnf 

weighs; 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain, 
And  by  success  are  tutored  to  despair." 
Norls  it  only  thus,  but  must  be  so. 
Who  knows  not  this,  though  gray,  is  stiU  a  chikL 
Loose  then  firom  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire; 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  dime  explors. 
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Alt  tboa  M>  moored  thou  canst  not  disengage, 
Nor  give  thy  thoughts  a  ply  to  future  scenes  1 
Since  by  life's  passing  breath,  blown  up  from  earth, 
Ughtas  the  summer's  dust,  we  take  in  air 
A  iDomeDt's  giddy  flight,  and  fall  again, 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  trodden  soO, 
And  sleep,  till  Earth  herself  shall  be  no  more; 
Since  then  (as  emmets,  their  small -world  over- 
thrown) 
We,  lore-Amared,  £rom  out  earth's  ruins  crawl. 
And  nw  to  &te  extreme  of  foul  or  fair. 
As  man's  own  choice,  (contrc^r  of  the  skies!) 
As  man's  despotic  will,  perhaps  one  hour, 
(0  how  omnipotent  is  time!)  decrees; 
Shoold  not  each  warning  give  a  strong  alarm? 
Warning,  far  less  than  that  of  bosom  torn 
From  bosom,  bleeding  o'er  the  sacred  dead ! 
Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  pass. 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall  which  struck. 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Aasyrian  pale, 
Ere-while  high-flushed  with  insolence  and  wine? 
like  that,  the  dial  speaks,  and  points  to  thee, 
Lorenio !  loth  to  break  thy  banquet  up : — 
" 0  Man!  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee. 
And,  while  it  lasts,  is  emptier  than  my  shade." 
hi  Blent  language  such;  nor  need'st  thou  call 
Thy  Magi  to  decipher  what  it  means. 
Know,  like  the  Median,  Fate  is  in  thy  walls: 
Doit  ask  howl  whence?  Bebhazzar-Uke, amazed: 
Man's  make  incloses  the  sure  seeds  of  death; 
Life  feeds  the  murderer:  ingrate !  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal,  and  then  his  nurse  devours. 

Bat  here,  Lorenzo,  the  delusion  lies ; 
That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life. 
It  life  resembles  too.    Life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swiJt  by  stealth : 
Too  snbtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 
Warnings  point  out  our  danger;  gnomons,  time: 
As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set. 
So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  Reason  shines. 
Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  Reason's  eye 
That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard : 
But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 
So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  what  we  wish, 
Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware. 
A  Wilmington  goes  slower  than  the  sun; 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day; 
Even  age  itself    Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  farrowed  brows.    So  gentle  life's  dcscen  t. 
We  shot  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring, 
And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.    Since  oft 
Man  mast  compute  that  age  he  can  not  feci. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 
Tbof  at  life's  latest  eve  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment,  sure  to  crown  the  rest. 
The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 


On  this,  or  similar.  Philander!  thou 
Whose  mind  was  moral  as  the  preacher's  tongue, 
And  strong  to  wield  all  science  worth  the  name, 
How  oft^n  we  talked  down  the  summer's  sun, 
And  cooled  our  passions  by  the  breezy  stream : 
How  often  thawed  and  shortened  winter's  eve 
By  conflict  kind,  that  struck  out  latent  truth. 
Best  found  so  sought,  to  the  recluse  more  coy ! 
Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip ; 
Clear  runs  the  thread ;  if  not,  tis  thrown  away, 
Or  kept  to  tie  up  nonsense  for  a  song ; 
Song,  fashionably  fruitless,  such  as  stains 
The  fancy,  and  unhallowed  passion  fires, 
Chiming  her  saints  to  Cytherea's  fane. 

Know'st  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  a  friend  contains? 
As  bees  mixed  nectar  draw  from  fragrant  flowers, 
So  men  from  Friendship,  wisdom  and  delight ; 
Twins,  tied  by  Nature ;  if  they  part  they  die. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach? 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.    Thoughts   shut  up 

want  air. 
And  spoil,  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 
Had  thought  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  de- 
nied; 
Speech!  thought's  canal;   speech!  thought's  cri* 

teriontoo: 
Thought  in  mine  may  come  forth  gold  or  dross: 
When  coined  in  word  we  know  its  real  worth 
If  sterling,  store  it  fw  thy  future  use; 
'Twill  buy  thee  benefit,  perhaps  renown 
Thought,  too,  delivered,  is  the  more  possessed ; 
Teaching,  we  learn ;  and  giving,  we  retain 
The  births  of  intellect ;  when  dumb,  fixgoC 
Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 
Speech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine ; 
Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  for  use. 
What  numbers,  sheathed  in  erudition,  lie 
Plunged  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes. 
And  rusted  in,  who  might  have  borne  an  edge, 
And  played  a  sprightly  beam,  if  bom  to  speech. 
If  bom  blest  heirs  of  half  their  mother's  tongue ! 
'Til  thought's  exchange,  which,  like  the  alternate 

push 
Of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  learned  scum, 
And  defecates  the  student's  standing  pooL 
In  contemplation  is  his  proud  resource  ? 
'Tis  poor  as  proud,  by  converse  unsustained. 
Rude  thouglit  runs  wild  in  contemplation's  field; 
Converse,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  bit 
Of  due  restraint ;  and  Emulation's  spur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  awed. 
'Tis  converse  qualifies  for  soUtude, 
As  exercise  for  salutary  rest : 
By  that  untutored,  Contemplation  raves ; 
And  Nature's  fool  by  Wisdom's  ia  outdone. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peravian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive. 
What  is  she  but  the  means  of  happiness  ? 
That  unobtained,  than  Folly  more  a  fed ; 
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A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 

Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 

The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wise. 

Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 

Denies  or  damps  an  undivided  joy. 

Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  \a  an  exchange ; 

Joy  flies  monopolists ;  it  calls  for  two: 

Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted !  never  plucked  by  one. 

Needful  auxiliars  are  our  firiends,  to  give 

To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 

Full  on  ourselves  descending  in  a  line. 

Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight: 

Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 

Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast. 

Celestial  happiness !  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  find, 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  Heaven — ^the  bosom  of  a  firiend ; 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine. 
Beware  the  counterfeit ;  in  passion's  flame 
Hearts  melt,  but  melt  like  ice,  soon  harder  froGse. 
True  love  strikes  root  in  reason,  pasdon's  foe : 
Virtue  alone  intenders  us  for  life; 
I  wrong  her  much — intenders  us  for  ever. 
Of  friendship's  fairest  fruits,  the  fruit  most  hit 
Is  virtue  kindling  at  a  rival  fire. 
And  emulously  rapid  in  her  race. 
O  the  soft  enmity !  endearing  strife ! 
This  carries  Friendship  to  her  noon-tide  point, 
And  gives  the  rivet  of  eternity. 

From  Friendship,  which  outlives  my  former 
themes, 
Glorious  survivor  of  old  Time  and  Death ! 
From  Friendship,  thus,  that  flowerof  heavenly  seed. 
The  wise  extract  earth's  most  hyblean  bliss, 
Superior  wisdom,  crown'd  with  smiling  joy. 

But  for  whom  blossoms  this  Elysian  flower  1 
Abroad  they  find  who  cherish  it  at  home. 
Lorenzo !  pardon  what  my  love  extorts. 
An  honest  love,  and  not  afraid  to  frown. 
Though  choice  of  follies  fasten  on  the  great, 
None  clings  more  obstinate  than  fancy  fond,    . 
That  sacred  friendship  is  their  easy  prey. 
Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  golden  lure, 
Or  fascination  of  a  high-born  smile. 
Their  smiles  the  great,  and  the  coquet,  throw  out 
For  others'  hearts,  tenacious  of  their  own ; 
And  we  no  less  of  ours,  when  such  the  bait 
Ye  Fortune's  coflferers  1  ye  powers  of  Wealth  I 
Can  gold  gain  friendship?  impudence  of  hope ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget 
Love,  and  love  only,  b  the  loan  for  love. 
Lorenzo!  pride  repress,  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee: 
All  like  the  purchase,  few  the  price  will  pay ; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below. 

What  if  (since  daring  on  so  nice  a  theme) 


I  show  thee  friendriiip  as  delicate  as  dear, 
Of  tender  violatbns  apt  to  die  1 
Reserve  will  wound  it,  and  distrust  destroy. 
Deliberate  on  all  things  with  thy  friend : 
But  since  friends  grow  not  thick  on  every  boagh. 
Nor  every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core, 
First  on  thy  friend  deliberate  with  thyself; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift;  not  eager  in  the  choice. 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen :  fixing,  fix ; 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. 
Well  for  thy  friend,  but  noUer  far  for  thee. 
How  gallant  danger  for  earth's  highest  prize ! 
A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
'  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  worid : 
A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain.' 

So  sung  he  (angels  hear  that  angel  sing ! 
Angels  fjrom  friendship  gather  half  thdr  joy) 
So  sung  Philander,  as  his  friend  went  round 
In  the  rich  ichor  in  the  generous  blood 
Of  Bacchus,  purple  god  of  joyous  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 
He  drank  long  health  and  virtue  to  his  friend; 
His  friend!  who  warmed  him  more,  who  more  in- 
spired. 
Friendship's  the  wine  of  life ;  but  friendship  new 
(Not  such  was  his)  is  neither  strong  nor  pore. 
O!  for  the  bright  complexion,  cordial  warmth, 
And  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend. 
For  twenty  summers  ripening  by  my  side ; 
All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown  down. 
All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul. 
As  crystal  clear,  and  smiling  as  they  rise ! 
Here  nectar  flows ;  it  sparkles  in  our  sight : 
Rich  to  the  taste,  and  genuine  from  the  heart 
High-flavoured  bliss  for  gods !  on  earth  how  rue  I 
On  earth  how  lost ! — Philander  is  no  more. 

Thinkest  thou  the  theme  intoxicates  my  MOgl 
Am  I  too  warm  1 — Too  warm  I  can  not  be. 
I  bved  him  much,  but  now  I  love  him  more. 
Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half-concealed, 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded,  shine  with  azure,  green,  and  gold; 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight! 
EUs  flight  Philander  took,  his  upward  flight, 
If  ever  soul  ascended.    Had  he  dropped, 
(That  eagle  genius !)  O  had  he  let  fall 
One  feather  as  he  flew,  I  then  had  wrote 
What  friends  might  flatter,  prudent  foes  forbear, 
Rivals  scarce  danm,  and  Zoilus  reprieve. 
Yet  what  I  can  I  must :  it  were  profane 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 
And  cast  in  shadows  his  illustrious  close. 
Strange !  the  theme  most  aflfecting,  most  subfime, 
Momentous  most  to  man,  should  sleep  uhsung! 
And  yet  it  sleeps,  by  genius  unawaked, 
Painim  or  Christian,  to  the  blush  of  Wit 
Man's  highest  triumph,  man's  profoundest  fa!^ 
The  death-bed  of  the  just !  is  yet  undrawn 
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Bj  mortal  hand;  it  merits  a  dhine ; 
Angels  should  paint  it,  angela  erer  there, 
There  on  a  post  of  honour  and  of  joy. 

Dare  I  presume,  then  1  but  Phihmder  bids, 
And  glory  tempts,  and  inclination  calls. 
Yet  am  I  struck,  as  struck  the  soul  beneath 
Atrial  grores  impenetrable  gloom, 
Or  in  some  nughty  ruin's  solemn  shade. 
Or  guing,  by  pale  lamps,  on  high-bom  dust 
In  faults,  thin  courts  of  poor  unflattered  kings, 
Or  at  the  midnight  altar's  hallowed  flame. 
It isrefigion  to  proceed:  I  pause — 
And  enter,  awed,  the  temple  of  my  theme, 
b  it  his  death-bed  1  No ;  it  is  his  shrine : 
Behold  him  there  just  rising  to  a  god. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Ii  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  Tvtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Heaven. 
Fly,  ye  profane !  if  not,  draw  near  with  awe, 
Reoeire  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance 
That  threw  in  this  Beihesda  your  disease : 
If  onrestored  by  this,  despair  your  cure ; 
For  here  resistless  Demonstration  dwells. 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart ! 
Here  tired  Dissimulation  drops  her  mask 
Through  Life's  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene! 
Here  real  and  apparent  are  the  same. 
Ton  see  the  man,  you  see  his  hold  on  Heaven, 
If  sound  his  virtue,  as  Philander's  sound. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment;  ownsherfiriends 
On  this  side  death,  and  points  them  out  to  men; 
A  lecture  silent,  but  of  sovereign  power ! 
To  Vice  confusion,  and  to  Virtue  peace. 

Whatever  &rce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death ; 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  fiowns. 
PhHander !  he  severely  firowned  on  thee. 
'  No  warning  given !  unceremonious  fete ! 
A  sudden  rush  from  fife's  meridian  joys  I 
A  wrench  from  aO  we  lovel  from  aU  we  ate! 
A  restless  bed  of  pain !  a  plunge  opaque 
B^ond  conjecture !  feeble  Nature's  dread ! 
Strong  Reason's  shudder,  at  the  dark  unknown ! 
A  sun  extinguish'd !  a  just^ipening  grave! 
And,  oh!  the  last,  last;  whatl  (can  words  express. 
Thought  reach  it  1)  the  last— silence  of  a  friend!' 
Where  are  those  horrors,  that  amaaement,  wheie 
This  hideous  group  of  iUs,  which  singly  shock. 
Demand  from  man. — I  thought  him  man,  till  now. 

Through  Nature's  wreck,  through  Tanquish'd 
agonies, 
(Like  the  stars  struggling  through  this  midnight 

gloom) 
What  gleams  of  joyi  what  mora  than  human  peaoel 
Where  the  firail  mortal,  the  poor  abject  worm  1 
No,  not  in  death  the  xnortal  to  be  found. 
His  conduct  is  a  legacy  for  aH, 
Richer  than  Mammon's  for  his  angle  heir. 
Hh  eomferteis  he  eomiixts;  great  in  min 
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With  unreluctant  grandeur  gives,  not  yields 
His  soul  sublime,  and  closes  with  his  fate. 

How  our  hearts  burnt  within  us  at  the  scene; 
Whence  this  brave  bound  o'er  limits  fiz'd  to  man? 
His  Grod  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour! 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  GJod ! 
Man's  glory  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  call  her  own. 
We  gaze,  we  weep;  mixed  tean  of  grief  and  joy! 
Amazement  strikes:  devotion  bursts  to  flame: 
Christians  adore !  and  infidels  believe. 

As  some  tall  tower,  or  lofty  mountain's  brow, 
Detains  the  sun,  illustrious,  from  its  height. 
While  rising  vapoun,  and  descending  shades. 
With  damps  and  darkness,  drown  the  spadoos 

vale; 
Undampt  by  doubt,  undarken'd  by  despair. 
Philander  thus  augustly  reare  his  head. 
At  that  black  hour  which  general  horror  sheds 
On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng: 
Sweet  peace,  and  heavenly  hope,  and  humble  joy, 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soul; 
Destruction  gild,  and  crown  him  for  the  skies, 
With  incommunicable  lustre  bright 
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Jgnpteenda  ^uidemt  adrent  ai  igno$oer9  monetf  .—VIrg; 

From  dreams,  where  thought  in  Fancy's  mam 

runs  mad. 
To  roason,  that  heaTen-Lghted  lamp  in  man, 
Once  more  I  wake;  and  at  the  destbied  hour. 
Punctual  as  loven  to  the  moment  sworn, 
I  keep  my  assignation  with  my  wo. 

O !  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul; 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone. 
Communion  sweet!  communion  large  and  high! 
Our  reason,  guardian-angel,  and  our  Grod! 
Then  nearest  these,  when  othen  most  remote; 
And  all,  ere  long,  shall  be  remote  but  these; 
How  dreadful,  then,  to  meet  them  all  alone, 
A  stranger!  unacknowledged,  unapprov'd! 
Now  woo  them,  wed  them,  bind  them  to  thy  bieait: 
To  win  thy  wish  creation  has  no  more : 
Or  if  we  wish  a  fourth,  it  is  a  friend.— ^- 
But  friends  how  mortal!  dangerous  the  desire. 

Take  Phoebus  to  yourselves,  ye  basking  baids! 
Inebriate  at  fair  fortune's  fountain  head. 
And  reeling  through  the  wilderness  of  joy. 
Where  Sense  runs  savage,  broke  inm  Reason'* 

chain. 
And  sings  felse  peace,  tiQ  smolher'd  by  the  palL 
My  fortune  is  unlike,  unlike  my  song. 
Unlike  the  deity  my  song  inTokes. 
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1  to  day's  soft-ey'd  sUter  pay  my  court, 
(Endymion's  rival)  and  her  aid  implore, 
Now  first  implored  in  succour  to  the  Muse. 

Thou  who  didst  lately  borrow  Cynthia's*  form, 
And  modestly  forego  thine  own:  O  thou 
Who  didst  thyself  at  midnight  hours  inspire  I 
Say,  why  not  Cynthia,  patroness  of  song? 
As  thou  her  crescent,  she  thy  character 
Assumes ;  still  more  a  goddess  by  the  change. 
Are  there  demurring  wits  who  dare  dispute 
This  revolution  in  the  world  inspired  1 
Ye  train  Pierian !  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
In  silent  hour^  address  your  ardent  call 
For  aid  immortal,  less  her  brother's  right 
She  with  the  spheres  harmonious,  nightly  leads 
The  mazy  dance,  and  hears  their  matchless  strain, 
A  strain  for  gods,  denied  to  mortal  ear. 
Transmit  it  heard,  thou  silver  queen  of  Heaven! 
What  title  or  what  name  endears  thee  mosti 
Cynthia!  Cyllene!  Phoebe— ot  dost  hear 
With  higher  gust,  fair  Portland  of  the  skiesi 
Is  that  the  soft  enchantment  calls  thee  down, 
More  powerful  than  of  old  Circean  charm? 
Come,  but  from  heavenly  banquets  with  thee  bring 
The  soul  of  song,  and  whisper  in  my  ear 
The  theft  divine;  or  in  propitious  dreams 
(For  dreams  are  thine)  transfuse  it  through  the 

breast 
Of  thy  first  votary,  but  not  thy  last, 
If  like  thy  namesake,  thou  art  ever  kind. 

And  kind  thou  wilt  be,  kind  on  such  a  theme; 
A  theme  so  like  thee, «  quite  lunar  theme, 
Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fairt 
A  theme  that  rose  all  pale,  and  told  my  soul 
'Twas  night;  on  her  fond  hopes  perpetual  night; 
A  night  which  struck  a  damp,  a  deadlier  damp 
Than  that  which  smote  me  firom  Philander's  tomb! 
Nardssa  follows  ere  his  tomb  is  closed. 
Woes  cluster;  rare  are  solitary  woes; 
They  love  a  train;  they  tread  each  other's  heel; 
Her  death  invades  his  mournful  right,  and  claims 
The  grief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him; 
Seizes  the  faithless,  alienated  tear. 
Or  shares  it  ere  it  falls.    So  frequent  Death, 
Sorrow  he  more  than  causes,  he  confounds; 
For  human  sighs  his  rival  strokes  contend. 
And  make  distress  distraction.    Oh,  Philander! 
What  was  thy  fate  1  a  double  fate  to  me  1 
Portent  and  plain!  a  menace  and  a  blow ! 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o'er  my  peace, 
Kot  less  a  bird  of  omen  than  of  prey. 
It  called  Nardssa  tong  before  her  hour; 
It  called  her  tender  soul  by  break  of  bliss, 
From  the  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy; 
Those  few  our  noxbus  fiOe  unblasted  leaves, 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 
Sweet  harmonist!  and  beautiful  as  sweet! 
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And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young! 
And  gay  as  soft!  and  innocent  as  gay! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good! 
For  Fortune,  fond,  had  built  her  nest  on  higL 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume. 
Transfixed  by  Fate  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell. 
And  left  it  unharmonious!  all  its  charm 
Extinguish'd  in  the  wonders  of  her  song ! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravished  ear. 
Still  melting  there,  and  with  voluptuous  pain 
(O  to  forget  her!)  thrilling  through  my  heart 

Song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy;  this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  fiowers  of  Paradise, 
As  yet  unforfeit!  in  one  blaze  we  bind. 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies,  as  all 
We  guess  of  Heaven!  and  these  were  all  her  own ; 
And  she  was  mine;  and  I  was — was — most  Uestr^ 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery! 
As  bodies  grow  more  ponderous  robbed  of  life, 
GKxxi  lost,  weighs  more  in  grief,  than  gained  in 

joy. 
Like  blossomed  trees  o'ertum'd  by  vernal  stonn, 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  bvelier  there; 
Far  lovelier;  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  signl 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed  to  weepu 
Our  tears  indulged  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel,  pity  me! 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languished  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight, 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  Spring, 
Pale  Omen  sat,  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw,  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaie 
That  once  had  seeni)  with  haste,  pflupental  hastt, 
I  flew,  I  snatched  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun;  the  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  checked  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping  than  the  bdls 
Of  mies;  fairest  lilies  not  so  fair. 

Gtueen  lilies !  and  ye  painted  populace 
Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives! 
In  mom  and  evening  dew  your  beauties  hatbe, 
And  drink  the  sun,  which  gives  your  cheeks  to 

glow, 
And  outblush  (mine  excepted)  every  feir; 
You  gladlier  grew,  ambitious  of  her  hand, 
Which  often  cropt  your  odours,  incense  meet 
To  thought  so  pure!  Ye  lovely  frigitives! 
Codval  race  with  man!  for  man  you  smile; 
Why  not  smile  at  him  tool  You  share,  indeed, 
EUs  sudden  pass;  but  not  his  constant  pain. 

So  man  is  made,  nought  ministers  ddight 
But  what  his  glowing  passbns  can  engage; 
And  gbwing  passions,  bent  on  aught  below. 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  torn  the  mtk; 
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And  tnguish  after  rapture,  how  severe! 
Rapture  1  bold  man  1  who  tempts  the  wrath  dhme, 
Bj  placking  finiit  denied  to  mortal  taste, 
While  here  presuming  on  the  rights  of  Heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo'?  at  thy  firiend^s  expense  be  wise: 
Lean  not  on  earth;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed  at  best;  but  oft  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  Peace  bleeds,  and  Hope  ex- 
pires. 
Turn,   hopeless   thought!    turn  from   her. — 
Thought  repelled, 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  wo. 
Snatched  ere  thy  prime!  and  in  thy  bridal  hour  I 
And  when  kind  Fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled ! 
And  when  high-flavoured  thy  fresh-opening  joys' 
And  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bliss  com- 
plete! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore  where  strangers  wept! 
Strangers  to  thee,  and,  more  surprising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept.    Their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhnman  tears ;  strange  tears !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts !  obdurate  tenderness ! 
A  tenderness  that  called  them  more  severe. 
In  spite  of  Nature's  soft  persuasion  steeled: 
While  Nature  mdted.  Superstition  raved ; 
That  mourned  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a  grave. 
Their  sighs  incensed ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  will ! 
Their  will  the  tiger-sucked  outraged  the  storm : 
For,  oh!  the  cursed  ungodliness  of  Zeal  I 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nursed 
In  blind  Infallibility's  embrace. 
The  sainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast : 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  dol  what  succour  1  what  reBoaroel 
With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole ; 
With  impious  piety  that  grave  I  wronged ; 
fihoit  in  my  duty,  coward  in  my  grief! 
More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 
With  soft-suspended  step,  and,  muflied  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  whispered  my  last  sigh. 
I  whispered  what  should  echo  through  their  realms. 
Nor  writ  her  name,  whose  tomb  should  pierce  the 

skies. 
Pnsomptuous  fear !  how  durst  I  dread  her  fiws, 
While  Naure's  budest  dictates  I  obeyed  1 
Pardon  necessity,  Uest  shade !  of  grief 
And  indignatbn  rival  bursts  I  poured ; 
Hali^xecratAon  mingled  vnth  my  prayer ; 
Kindled  at  man,  while  I  his  Gkxl  adored :   " 
fioie  grudged  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust; 
Stamped  the  curst  soil ;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Naicissa)  wished  them  all  a  grave. 

Gk>ws  my  resentment  into  guilt  ?  what  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead  1 
The  dead  bow  sacred !  sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  beaven4aboured  form,  erect,  divine! 
This  heaven  assumed,  majestic,  robe  of  earth 


He  deigned  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
With  azure  bright,  and  clothed  the  sun  in  gold. 
When  every  passion  sleeps  that  can  ofiend; 
When  strikes  us  every  motive  that  can  melt; 
When  man  can  wreak  his  rancour  uncontrolled, 
That  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will ; 
Then!  spleen  to  dusti  the  dust  of  innocence  1 
An  angel's  dust! — This  Lucifer  transcends; 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
'Twas  not  the  etrife  of  malice,  but  of  pride; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  galL 

Far  less  than  thb  is  shocking  in  a  tace 
Most  wretched,  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love, 
And  uncreated,  but  for  love  divine; 
And  but  for  love  divine  this  moment  lost. 
By  Fate  resorbed,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 
Man  hard  of  heart  to  man !  of  horrid  things 
Most  horrid !  mid  stupendous  highly  strange ! 
Yet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs; 
Pride  brandishes  the  favours  he  confers. 
And  contumelious  his  humanity : 
What  then  his  vengeance  1  Hear  it  not,  ye  Stan! 
And  thou,  pale  Moon !  turn  paler  at  the  sound, 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill. 
A  previous  blast  foretells  the  rising  storm; 
O'erwhelming  turrets  threaten,  ere  they  fiJl; 
Yolcanos  bellow,  ere  they  disembogue ; 
Earth  trembles,  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-consuming  fire: 
Ruin  fVom  man  is  most  concealed  when  near, 
And  sends  the  dreadful  tidings  in  the  bk>w. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  Fancy  1  would  it  were ! 
Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings,  but  Himiflf, 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart. 

Fired  is  the  Muse  1  and  let  the  Muso  be  fired: 
Who  not  inflamed,  when  what  he  speaks  he  feels, 
And  in  the  nerve  most  tender,  in  his  friends; 
Shame  to  mankind !  Philander  had  his  foes; 
He  felt  the  truths  I  sing,  and  I  in  him: 
But  he  nor  I  feel  more.    Past  ills,  Narciasal 
Are  sunk  in  thee,  thou  recent  wound  of  heart, 
Which  bleeds  with  other  cares^  with  other  pangs: 
Pangs  numerous  as  the  numerous  ills  that  swarmed 
O'er  thy  distinguished  fate,  and  clustering  there^ 
Thick  as  the  locust  on  the  land  of  Nile, 
Made  death  more  deadly,  and  more  dark  the  graveu 
Reflect  (if  not  forgot  my  touching  tale) 
How  was  each  circumstance  with  aspics  azmedl 
An  aspic  each,  and  all  an  hydra-wo. 
What  strong  Herculean  virtue  could  suffice  1—^ 
Or  is  it  virtue  to  be  conquered  herel 
This  hoary  cheek  a  train  of  tears  bedews. 
And  each  tear  mourns  its  own  distinct 
And  each  distress,  distinctly  moum'd,  demands 
Of  grief  still  more,  as  heightened  by  the  whole. 
A  grief  like  this  proprietors  excludes : 
Not  friends  alone  such  obsequies  deplore; 
They  make  mankind  the  mourner;  carry  sigfae 
Fax  as  the  fatal  Fame  can  wing  her  way,' 
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And  turn  the  gayest  thought  of  gayest  age 
Down  their  right  channel,  through  the  vale  of 
death. 

The  vale  of  death  1  that  hush'd  Cimmerian  vale, 
Where  Darkness,  brooding  o'er  unfinished  fates, 
With  raven  wing  incumbent,  waits  the  day 
(Dread  day!)  that  interdicts  all  future  change; 
That  subterranean  world,  that  land  of  mini 
Fit  walk,  Lorenzo!  for  proud  human  thought! 
There  let  my  thoughts  expatiate,  and  explore 
Balsamic  truths  and  healing  sentiments; 
Of  all  most  wanted,  and  most  welcome,  here. 
For  gay  Lorenzo's  sake,  and  for  thy  own, 
My  soul!  *  The  firuits  of  dying  friends  survey; 
Expose  the  vain  of  life;  weigh  life  and  death; 
GKve  Death  his  eulogy ;  thy  fear  subdued; 
And  labour  that  first  palm  of  noble  minds, 
A  manly  scorn  of  terror  from  the  tomb.' 

This  harvest  reap  from  thy  Narcissa's  grave. 
As  poets  feigned  from  Ajax'  streaming  blood 
Arose,  with  grief  inscribed,  a  mournful  flower, 
Li^  wisdom  blos8<mi  from  my  mortal  wound. 
And  first,  of  dying  friends;  what  fruit  from  these? 
It  brings  us  more  than  triple  aid;  an  aid 
To  chase  our  thoughtlessness,  fear,  pride,  and 
guUt 

Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud. 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardours,  and  abate 
That  glare  of  light,  which  often  blinds  the  wise. 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death;  to  break  those  ban 
Of  terrot  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way,  and  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 
Each  friend  by  Fate  snatched  from  us  is  a  plume 
Plucked  from  the  wing  of  human  vanity, 
Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  atrial  heights. 
And  damped  with  omen  of  our  own  decease. 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lowered, 
Just  skim  earth's  surface  ere  we  break  it  up. 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust. 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance.    Smitten  friends 
Axe  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die: 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  vainl 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  grieve  their  hovering  shades. 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts'! 
Shafl  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft,  address. 
Their  posthumous  advice,  and  pious  prayer  1 
Sens^ess  as  herds  that  graze  their  hallowed  graves, 
Tread  under  feot  their  agonies  and  groans, 
Frustrate  their  anguish,  and  destroy  their  deaths? 

Liorenzo!  no;  the  thought  of  death  indulge; 
Give  it  its  wholesome  empire!  let  it  reign. 
That  kind  chastiser  of  thy  soul,  in  joy  I 
Its  reign  will  spread  thy  gknious  conquests  far, 
And  still  the  tumults  of  thy  ruffled  breast. 
Auspkious  era!  golden  days,  begin! 
The  thought  of  death  shall,  like  a  god,  in^iiro. 


And  why  not  think  on  death  1  Is  life  the  theme 
Of  every  thought?  and  wish  of  every  hour  1 
And  song  of  every  joy  ?  surprising  truth! 
The  beaten  spaniel's  fondness  not  so  strange. 
To  wave  the  numerous  ills  that  seize  on  life 
As  their  own  property,  their  lawful  prey; 
Ere  man  has  measured  half  his  weary  stage, 
EUs  luxuries  have  left  him  no  reserve, 
No  maiden  relishes,  unbroached  delights: 
On  cold-served  repetitions  he  subdsts, 
And  in  the  tasteless  present  chews  the  past ; 
Disgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down. 
Like  lavish  ancestors,  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours. 
Which  starve  on  orts,  and  glean  their  feniMf 
field. 

Live  ever  here,  Lorenzo ! — shocking  thought! 
So  shocking!  they  who  wish  disown  it  too; 
Disown  from  shame,  what  they  from  foDy  crave. 
Live  ever  in  the  womb,  nor  see  the  light  ? 
For  what,  five  ever  here? — with  labouring  step 
To  tread  our  former  footsteps  ?  pace  the  round 
Eternal  ?  to  climb  life's  worn  heavy  wheel, 
Which  draws  up  nothing  new  ?  to  beat,  and  beat, 
The  beaten  track?  to  bid  each  wretched  day 
The  former  mock?  to  surfeit  on  the  same. 
And  yawn  our  joys  ?  or  thank  a  misery 
For  change  though  sad!  to  see  what  we  have 

seen? 
Hear,  till  unheard,  the  same  old  slabbered  tale? 
To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  return  4 

Less  tasteful  ?  o'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  ?  strain  a  flatter  year 
Through  loaded  vesseb,  and  a  laxer  tone  ? 
Crazy  machines  to  grind  earth's  wasted  fruits! 
Ill  ground,  and  worse  concocted !  bad,  not  life  I 
The  rational  foul  kennels  of  excess! 
Still-streaming  thoroughferes  of  dull  debauch! 
Trembling  each  gulp,  lest  Death  should  soatd^ 
the  bowl. 

Such  of  our  fine  ones  is  the  wish  refined  I 
So  would  they  have  it:  elegant  desire ! 
Why  not  invite  the  bellowing  stalls  and  wilds? 
But  such  examples  might  their  riot  awe. 
Through  want  of  virtue,  that  is,  want  of  thoogbti 
(Though  on  bright  thought  they  fioher  all  thfir 

flights) 
To  what  are  they  reduced?  to  love  and  hate 
The  same  vain  worid;  to  censure  and  espouse 
This  painted  shrew  of  life,  who  calls  th«n  feol 
Each  moment  of  each  day ;  to  flatter  bad. 
Through  dread  of  worse ;  to  cling  to  this  rak 

rock, 
Barren  to  them  of  good,  and  sharp  with  ills, 
And  hourly  blackened  vrith  impending  stormi^ 
And  infamous  for  wrecks  of  human  hope — 
Scared  at  the  gloomy  gulf  that  yawns  beneath. 
Such  are  their  triumphs !  such  their  pangs  of  j^^^ 

'Tis  time,  high  time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scflO0> 
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Thb  hogged,  this  hideoos  state,  what  ait  can  care? 
One  onJy,  but  that  one  what  all  may  reach : 
"Virtue — ehe^  wonder-working  goddess !  charms 
That  rock  to  bloom,  and  tames  the  painted  shrew; 
And,  what  will  more  surprise,  Lorenzo !  gives 
To  life's  sick,  nauseous  iteration,  change; 
And  straitens  Nature's  circle  to  a  line. 
Gelier'stthoa  this,  Lorenzo?  lend  an  ear, 
A  patient  ear;  tfaM>ult  blush  to  dubeJieve. 

A  languid,  leaden  iteration  reigns. 
And  erer  must,  o'er  those  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste.    The  cuckow-seasons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such  as  nothing  prize 
Bot  what  those  seasons,  from  the  teeming  earth, 
To  doting  sense  indulge :  but  nobler  minds, 
Which  relish  fruits  unripened  by  the  sun, 
Make  their  days  various;  various  as  the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck,  which  wanton  in  his  rays. 
On  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  possessed. 
On  lightened  minds,  that  bask  in  virtue's  beams, 
Nothing  hangs  tedious,  nothing  old  revolves 
In  that  for  which  they  long,  for  which  they  live. 
Their  glorious  efibrts,  winged  with  heavenly  hope, 
Each  rising  morning  sees  still  higher  rise ; 
Each  bounteous  dawn  its  novelty  presents 
To  worth  maturing,  new  strength,  lustre,  fame; 
While  Nature's  cirde,  like  a  chariot-wheel 
Rolling  beneath  their  elevated  aims, 
Blakes  their  fiiir  prospect  fairer  every  hour, 
Advancing  virtue  in  a  line  to  bliss; 
Viitue,  which  Christian  motives  beet  inspire; 
And  blisi^  which  Christian  schemes  alone  ensue ! 

And  shall  we  then,  for  virtue's  sake,  commence 
Apostates,  and  turn  infidels  for  joy? 
A  truth  it  is  few  doubt,  but  fewer  trust, 
'He  sins  against  this  life  who  slights  the  next.' 
What  is  this  life?  how  few  their  fevourite  know? 
Fond  in  the  dark,  and  blind  in  our  embrace. 
By  passionately  loving  life,  we  make  - 
Loved  life  unlovely,  hugging  her  to  death. 
We  give  to  time  eternity's  regard, 
And  dreaming,  take  our  passage  for  our  port 
life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means ; 
An  end  deplorable  1  a  means  divine ! 
When  'tis  our  all,  'tis  nothing;  worse  than  nought; 
A  nest  of  pains;  when  held  as  nothing,  much. 
Like  some  fidr  humorists,  life  is  most  enjoyed 
When   courted   least;    most   worth  when   d]»- 

esteemed; 
Then  'tis  the  seat  of  comfort,  rich  in  peace; 
In  prospect  richer  far ;  important !  awful ! 
Not  to  be  mentioned  but  with  shouts  of  praise  I 
Not  to  be  thought  on  but  with  tides  of  joy  I 
The  mighty  basis  of  eternal  bliss! 

Where  now  the  barren  rock?  the  painted  shrew? 
Where  now,  Lorenzo,  Hfe's  eternal  round  1 
Have  I  not  made  my  triple  promise  good  ? 
Vain  is  the  worid,  but  only  to  the  vain. 
To  "^hat  compare  we  then  this  varying  scene, 
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Whose  worth,  ambiguous,  rises  and  declines? 
Waxes  and  wanes?  (in  all  propitious  Night 
Assists  me  here)  compare  it  to  the  moon; 
Dark  in  herself,  and  indigent,  but  rich 
In  borrowed  lustre  from  a  higher  sphere. 
When  gross  guilt  interposes,  labouring  earth, 
O'ershadow'd,  mourns  a  deep  eclipse  of  joy; 
Her  joys,  at  brightest,  pallid  to  that  font 
Of  ftill  effulgent  glory  whence  they  flow. 

Nor  is  that  glory  distant     Oh,  Lorenzo! 
A  good  man  and  an  angel!  these  between 
How  thin  the  barrier !  what  divides  their  fate? 
Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year; 
Or  if  an  age  it  is  a  moment  still; 
A  moment,  or  eternity's  forgot. 
Then  be  what  once  they  were  who  now  are  godi 
Be  what  Philander  was,  and  claim  the  skies. 
Starts  timid  Nature  at  the  gloomy  pass? 
The  soft  transitbn  call  it,  and  be  cheered : 
Such  it  is  often,  and  why  not  to  thee  ? 
To  hope  the  best  is  pious,  brave,  and  wise, 
And  may  itself  procure  what  it  presumes. 
Life  is  much  flattered,  Death  is  much  traduced; 
Compare  the  rivals,  and  the  kinder  crown. 
'  Strange  competition!' — True,  Lorenzo !  strange 
So  little  life  can  cast  into  the  scale. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust, 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  stiled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at 

light; 
Death  bursts  the  involving  doud,  and  all  is  day: 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feigned  evils  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantial  wisdom  can  not  shuiL 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  sun  of  Heaven  t 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained? 
By  Death  enlarged,  eimobled,  deified? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body,  life  the  soul. 

'  Is  Death  then  guiltless?  How  he  marks  his  way 
With  dreadfld  waste  of  what  deserves  to  shine  I 
Art,  genius,  fortune,  elevated  power  I 
With  various  lustres  these  light  up  the  world. 
Which  Death  puts  out,  and  darkens  human  race.' 
I  grant,  Lrf>renzo !  this  indictment  just: 
The  sage,  peer,  potentate,  king,  conqueror ! 
Death  humbles  these;  more  barbarous  fife,  this 

man. 
Life  is  the  triumph  of  our  mouldering  clay; 
Death  of  the  spirit  infinite  1  divine  1 
Death  has  no  dread  but  what  fhdl  life  imparts^ 
Nor  life  true  joy  but  what  kind  death  improves. 
No  bliss  has  life  to  boast,  till  death  can  give 
Far  greater.    Life's  a  debtor  to  the  grave; 
Dark  lattice !  letting  in  ethereal  day. 

Lorenzo!  blush  at  fondness  for  a  Hfe 
Which  sends  celestial  souls  on  errands  vile, 
To  cater  for  the  sense,  and  serve  at  boards 
Where  every  ranger  of  the  wilds,  perhaps 
Each  reptile,  justly  claims  our  upper-hand. 
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Liurarioufl  feut  1  a  toiil,  a  flool  immortal, 
In  all  the  dainties  of  a  brate  bemired ! 
Lorenzo !  blosh  at  terror  for  a  death 
Which  gives  thee  to  repose  in  festive  bowers, 
Where  nectan  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise  and  crowni 
And  eternize,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss. 
What  need  I  morel — O  Death!  the  palm  is  thine. 

Then  welcome,  Death !  thy  dreaded  harbingers, 
Age  and  disease ;  Disease,  though  long  my  guest. 
That  plucks  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life, 
Which,  plucked  a  Uttle  more,  wiU  toU  the  beU 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral; 
Where  feeble  Nature  drops,  perhaps,  a  tear, 
While  Reason  and  Religion,  better  taught. 
Congratulate  the  dead,  and  crown  his  tomb 
With  wreath  triumphant.    Death  is  victory  I 
It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life: 
Lust  and  Ambition,  Wrath  and  Avarice, 
Dragged  at  his  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his  power. 
That  ills  corrosive,  cares  importunate. 
Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Death !  is  thine. 
Our  day  of  dissolution! — name  it  right, 
'Tis  our^reat  pay-day;  'tis  our  harvest,  rich 
And  ripe.    What  though  the  sickle,  sometimes 

keen, 
Just  scars  us  as  we  reap  the  golden  grain  I 
More  than  thy  bahn,  O  Gilead  i  heals  the  wound. 
Birth's  feeble  cry,  and  Death's  deep  dismal  groan, 
Are  slender  tributes  low-taxed  Nature  pays 
For  mighty  gain :  the  gain  of  each  a  life ! 
But,  O!  the  last  the  former  so  transcends. 
Life  dies,  compared ;  Life  lives  beyond  the  grave. 

And  feel  I,  Death !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  1 
Death!  the  great  counsellor,  who  man  inspires 
With  every  nobler  thought  and  feirer  deed  I 
Death!  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man! 
Death!  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns! 
Death!  that  absolves  my  birth,  a  curse  without  it! 
Rich  Death !  that  realizes  all  my  cares, 
Tails,  virtues,  hopes ;  without  it  a  chimera; 
Death !  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy; 
Joy's  source  and  subject  still  subsist  unhurt ; 
One  in  my  soul,  and  one  in  her  great  sire, 
Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust : 
Yes,  and  from  winds  and  waves,  and  central  night. 
Though  prisoned  there,  my  dust,  too,  I  reclaim, 
(To  dust  when  drop  proud  Nature's  proudest 

wphtfnB) 
And  live  entire.    Death  is  the  crown  of  life  I 
Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain : 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life : 
Were  death  denied,  even  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign  1 
Spring  from  our  fetteis,  fasten  in  the  skies. 
Where  bkxMning  Edoi  withers  in  our  sight 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost: 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  piinoe  of  peace. 


When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  deathi 
When  shall  I  die  1 — when  shall  I  live  for  evert 


NIGHT  IV. 

THECHIUffriAN  TRIUMPH. 

CONTAINING  OUR  ONLY  CITRfi  FOR  THE  PBAR  OP 
DEATH,  AND  PROPER  SENTIMENTS  OP  BBART  OH 
THAT   INESTIMABLE  BLESSING. 


Tq  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yorke. 


A  MUCH-indebted  Muse,  O  Yorke !  intrudes 
Amid  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  of  youth, 
Thine  ear  is  patient  of  a  serious  song. 

How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death  1  I  sing  its  sovereign  cure. 

Why  start  at  Death?  where  is  he7  Death  arrired, 
Is  past ;  not  come,  or  gone :  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensatbn  fails.    Black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffeis.  Death's  tremendous  btow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave ; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terron  of  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
Imagination's  fool,  and  Error's  wretch. 
Man  makes  a  death  which  Nature  never  mtda^ 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls. 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 

But  were  Death  frightful,  what  hasage  tofesrt 
If  prudent,  age  should  meet  the  friendly  fee^ 
And  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gloom. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument  but  holds 
My  younger ;  every  date  cries — *  Come  away.' 
And  what  recalls  mel  look  the  work!  around, 
And  tell  me  what    The  wisest  can  not  tell 
Should  any  bom  of  woman  give  his  thought 
Full  range,  on  just  Dislike's  unbounded  field; 
Of  things  the  vanity,  of  men  the  flaws ; 
Flaws  in  the  best ;  the  many,  flaw  all  o'er; 
As  leopards  spotted,  or  as  Ethiops  darii ; 
Vivacious  ill ;  good  dying  immature ; 
(How  immature  Nardssa's  marble  tells) 
And  at  its  death  bequeathing  endless  pain; 
His  heart,  though  bold,  would  sicken  at  the  m^ 
And  spend  itself  in  sighs  for  future  scenes. 

But  grant  to  life  (and  just  it  is  to  grant 
To  lucky  life)  some  perquisites  of  joy ; 
A  time  there  is  when,  like  a  thrioeKtoki  tale, 
Long-rifled  life  of  sweet  can  yield  no  more, 
But  from  our  comment  on  the  comedy ; 
Pleasing  reflections  on  parts  weU-sustained, 
Or  purposed  emendations  where  we  feiled, 
Or  hopes  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  Judge, 
When,  on  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe, 
Toss  Fortune  back  her  tinsel  and  her  phmie, 
And  drop  this  mask  of  flesh  behind  the  scene. 

With  me  that  time  is  come ;  mj  mMudtdl 
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A  new  world  iue«,  and  new  manners  reign. 
Foreign  comediani,  a  spruce  band !  airiye, 
Topwh  me  firam  the  scene,  or  hiss  me  there. 
What  a  pert  race  starts  up  I  the  strangers  ga», 
And  I  at  them ;  my  neighboor  is  unknown ; 
Nor  that  the  worst    Ah  mel  the  dire  effisct 
Of  bitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long. 
Of  old  80  gracious  (and  let  that  suffice) 

My  very  master  knows  me  not 

Shan  I  dare  say  peculiar  is  my  fatel 
IN*  been  so  long  remembered,  I'm  forgot. 
An  object  eter  pressing  dims  the  sight, 
And  hides  behind  its  ardour  to  be  seen. 
When  in  his  courtiers*  ears  I  pour  my  {daint, 
They  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  great, 
And  squeeze  iny  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-mor- 

IDW. 

Refosal !  canst  thou  wear  a  smoother  foiml 

Indulge  me,  nor  conceive  I  drop  my  theme. 
Who  cheapens  life  abates  the  fear  of  death. 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
CoQTt-&vour,  yet  untaken,  I  besiege ; 
Ambition's  ill>jndged  efibrt  to  be  rich. 
Aha!  ambition  makes  my  little  less. 
Embittering  the  possessed.    Why  wish  for  morel 
Wiihing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst ; 
Philosophy's  reverse,  a^  health's  decay ! 
Were  I  as  plump  as  stalled  Theology, 
Wishing  would  waste  me  to  this  shade  again. 
Wefe  I  as  wealthy  as  a  South-sea  dream, 
Wishing  is  an  expedient  to  be  poor. 
Wishing,  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool. 
Caught  at  a  court,  purged  off  by  purer  air 
And  simpler  diet,  gifts  of  rural  life ! 

Bleit  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest,  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril; 
&ve  on  a  smgle  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore^ 
I  bear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms, 
And  meditate  on  scenes  mcwe  silent  still, 
Punue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his  hut| 
Teaching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  Ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see; 
I  Ke  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
B«int  Uw's  indosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Purwing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles, 
Tin  Dcttth,  that  mighty  hunter,  earth's  them  aE 

Why  an  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  7 
What  though  we  wade  in  w«dth,  or  soar  in  fame  7 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in, '  Here  he  lies;' 
And  '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  bm,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  even  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
^or  on  his  sobde  death-bed  planned  his  scheme 


For  future  vacancies  In  church  or  state, 
Some  avocation  deeming  it — to  die ; 
Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich. 
Guilt's  Uunder !  and  the  loudest  Uugh  of  Hell. 

O  my  codvals !  remnants  of  yourselves  I 
Pbor  human  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  grave  I 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling, 
Still  more  enamoured  of  this  wretched  soil  1 
Shall  our  pale  withered  hands  be  still  stretched 

out. 
Trembling,  at  once  with  eagerness  and  age  7 
With  avarice  and  convulsions,  grasping  hard 
Ghrasping  at  air !  for  what  has  earth  beside  1 
Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long : 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust. 
Which  fiugal  Nature  lent  him  for  an  hour ! 
Years  unexperienced  rush  on  numerous  ills : 
And  soon  as  man,  expert  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  of  life,  it  opes  the  gates  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look, 
And  miss  such  numbers,  numbers  too,  of  such 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age. 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  for 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
I  still  survive.    And  am  I  fond  of  life. 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible  1  livel 
Alive  by  miracle !  or,  what  is  next. 
Alive  by  Meadl  if  I  am  still  alive. 
Who  fong  have  buried  what  gives  life  to  live, 
Firmness  of  nerve,  and  energy  of  thought 
Life's  lee  is  not  more  shallow  than  impure 
And  vapid :  Sense  and  Reason  show  the  door, 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  dust. 

O  thou  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death! 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  Sun ! 
Whose  all-prolific  beam  late  called  me  forth 
From  darkness,  teeming  darikneas,  where  I  lay 
The  worm's  inferior;  and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on ;  high  to  bear  my  brow, 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  golden  day, 
And  triumph  in  existence;  and  could'st  know 
No  motive  but  my  bliss,  and  hast  ordained 
A  rise  in  blessing!  vrith  the  patriarch's  joy, 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown ; 
I  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust: 
Or  life  or  death  is  equal ;  neither  weighs; 
An  weight  in  this-  O  let  me  Uve  to  Thee ! 

Though  Nature's  tenors,  thus,  may  be  represt, 
StiU  frowns  grim  Death;  guilt  points  the  tyrant's 

^lear. 
And  whence  all  human  guUt  1 — From  Death  forgoC 
Ah  roe  I  too  long  I  set  at  nought  the  swarm 
Of  friendly  vramings  which  around  me  flew, 
And  smiled  unsmitten.    SmaU  my  cause  to  smile  1 
Death's  admonitions,  like  shafts  upward  shot, 
More  dreadful  by  deUy;  the  longer  ere 
JThey  strike  our  hearts,  thedeeper  is  their  wound: 
lo  think  how  deep  Loremo!  here  it  stings; 
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Who  can  appeaae  its  an^^uishl  How  it  bums  I 
What  hand  the  barbed,  envenomed  thought  can 

drawl 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace, 
And  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  tomb  7 

With  joy, — with  grief,  that  healing  hand  I  see: 
Ah!  too  conspicuous!  it  is  fixed  on  high. 
On  high  t  what  means  my  frenzy  ?  I  blaspheme: 
AUs !  how  low  ?  how  far  beneath  the  skies  1 
The  skies  it  formed,  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me — 
But  bleeds  the  balm  I  want — yet  still  it  bleeds ; 
Draw  the  dire  steel — ah,  no !  the  dreadful  blessing 
What  heart  or  can  sustain  or  dares  forego  ? 
There  hangs  all  human  hope ;  that  nail  supports 
The  falling  universe:  that  gone,  we  drop, 
Horror  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wish 
Creation  had  been  smothered  in  her  birth — 
Darkness  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust, 
When  stars  and  sunsar«t  dust  beneath  his  throne ; 
In  Heaven  itself  can  such  indulgence  dwell  1 
O  what  a  groan  was  there  1  a  groan  not  his : 
He  seized  our  dreadful  right,  the  load  sustained. 
And  heaved  the  mountain  firom  a  guilty  world. 
A  thousand  worlds  so  bought,  were  bought  too 

dear; 
Sensations  new  in  angels'  bosoms  rise, 
Suspend  their  song,  and  make  a  pause  in  bliss. 

O  for  their  song  to  reach  my  lofly  theme ! 
Inspire  me.  Night !  with  all  thy  tuneful  spheres, 
Whilst  I  with  seraphs  share  seraphic  themes, 
And  show  to  men  the  dignity  of  man. 
Lest  I  blaspheme  my  subject  with  my  song. 
Shall  pagan  pages  glow  celestial  flame. 
And  Christian  languishl  On  our  hearts,  not  heads, 
Falls  the  foul  infamy.    My  heart !  awake : 
What  can  awake  thee,  unawaked  by  this, 
'  Expended  Deity  on  human  weal  V 
Feel  the  great  truths  which  burst  the  tenfi>ld  night 
Of  Heathen  error  with  a  golden  flood 
Of  endless  day.    To  feel  is  to  be  fired ; 
And  to  believe,  Lorenzo !  is  to  feeL 

Thou  most  indulgent,  most  trentendous  Power! 
Still  more  tremendous  for  thy  wondrous  love ; 
That  arms  with  awe  more  awfiil  thy  commands. 
And  foul  transgression  dips  in  sevenfold  guilt ; 
How  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense  I 
Xb  love  immense,  inviolably  just! 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained. 
Did  stain  the  Cross;  and,  work  of  wonders  far 
The  greatest,  that  thy  dearest  far  might  bleed. 

Bold  thought!  shall  I  dare  speak  it  or  repress? 
Should  man  more  execrate  or  boast  the  guilt 
Whidi  roused  such  vengeance  7  which  such  love 

inflamed? 
O'er  guilt  (how  mountainous!)  with  outstretched 

arms 
Stem  Justice  and  soft-smiling  Love,  embrace, 
Suppoxting,  in  full  majesty,  thy  throne. 
When  seemed  its  majesty  to  need  support; 


Or  that,  or  man,  inevitably  lost : 

What  but  the  fathomless  of  thought  divine 

Could  labour  such  expedient  firom  despair, 

And  rescue  both?  Both  rescue!  both  exalt! 

O  how  are  both  exalted  by  the  deed! 

The  wondrous  deed!  or  shall  I  call  it  more? 

A  wonder  in  Omnipotence  itself! 

A  mystery  no  less  to  gods  than  men! 

Not  thus  our  infidels  the  Eternal  draw, 
A  Grod  all-o'er  consummate,  absolute. 
Full  orbed,  in  his  whole  round  of  rays  complete: 
They  set  at  odds  Heaven's  jarring  attributes, 
And-with  one  excellence  another  wound ; 
Maim  Heaven's  perfection,  break  its  equal  beami, 
Bid  mercy  triumph  over— Ood  himself, 
Undelfied  by  their  opprobrious  praise. 
A  G^od  all  mercy  is  a  Qod  unjust. 

Ye  brainless  wits !  ye  baptized  infidels! 
Ye  worse  for  mending !  washed  to  fouler  stains  I 
The  ransom  was  paid  down;  the  fund  of  Heaven, 
Heaven's  inexhaustible,  exhausted  fund, 
Amazing  and  amazed,  poured  forth  the  price. 
All  price  beyond:  though  curious  to  compute. 
Archangels  failed  to  cast  the  mighty  sum : 
Its  value  vast,  ungrasped  by  minds  create, 
For  ever  hides  and  glows  in  the  Supreme. 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was,  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  ?)  for  you ! 
The  sun  beheld  it. — ^No,  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot :  midnight  vc^ed  his  hee: 
Not  such  as  this,  not  such  as  nature  makes; 
A  midnight  Nature  shuddered  to  behold; 
A  midnight  new !  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator's  frown! 
Sun  I  didst  thou  fly  thy  maker's  pain?  or  stall 
At  that  enormous  load  of  human  guilt 
Which  bowed  his  blessed  head,  o'erwhelmed  hii 

cross. 
Made  groan  the  centre,  burst  earth's  maxbfe  womb 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs !  delivered  of  her  dead? 
Hell  howled;  and  Heaven  that  hour  let  M  a  tesr; 
Heaven  wept,  that  men  might  smile!  Heaven  bkd 

that  man 

Might  never  die ! 

And  is  devotion  virtue?  'tis  compelled. 
What  heart  of  stone  but  glows  at  thoughts  fike 

these  ?^ 
Such  contemplations  mount  us,  and  should  mount 
The  mind  still  higher,  nor  ever  glance  on  man 
Unraptured,    uninflamed. — ^Where   rolled   my 

thoughts 
To  rest  from  wonders?  other  wonders  rise, 
And  strike  where'er  they  roll :  my  soul  is  caught: 
Heaven's  sovereign  blessing,  clustering  firom  the 

cross. 
Rush  on  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  round, 
The  prisoner  of  amaze  !~In  his  Uest  life 
I  see  the  path,  and  in  his  death  the  price. 
And  in  his  great  ascent  the  proof  supreme 
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Of  immorUlitj. — And  did  he  rise  7 — 
He«r,  O  ye  Nations  1  hear  it,  O  ye  Dead  I 
He  roeel  he  rose !  he  bunt  the  ban  of  death. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  ererlasting  Grates ! 
And  gi^e  the  King  of  glory  to  come  in. 
Who  is  the  King  of  gloryl  he  who  left 
His  throne  of  gbry  for  the  pang  of  death, 
lift  up  your  heads^  ye  everlasting  Gates  I 
And  give  the  King  of  glory  to  come  in. 
Who  is  the  King  of  glory  1  he  who  slew 
The  ravenous  foe  that  gorged  all  human  race ! 
The  King  of  glory  He,  whose  glory  fiUed 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  to  man, 
And  with  divine  complacency  beheld 
Powen  most  illumined,  wildered  in  the  theme. 

The  theme,  the  joy,  how  then  shall  man  sustain? 
Oh,  the  burst  gates  1  crushed  sting!  demoUdied 

throne! 
List  gasp  of  vanquished  Death !  Shout,  earth  and 

Heaven, 
This  sum  of  good  to  man !  whose  nature  then 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb. 
Then,  then,  I  rose ;  then  fint  Humanity 
Triumphant  past  the  crystal  ports  of  light, 
(Stupendous  guest !)  and  seized  eternal  youth, 
Seised  in  our  name.    E'er  since  'tis  blasphemous 
To  call  man  mortal.    Man's  mortality 
Was  then  transferred  to  death ;  and  Heaven's 

duration 
Unalienably  sealed  to  this  frail  frame, 
This  child  of  dust. — Man,  all-immortal !  hail ! 
Hail,  Heaven!  All  lavish  of  strange  gifts  toman! 
Thine  all  the  glory,  man's  the  boundless  bliss ! 
Where  am  I  rapt  by  this  triumphant  theme, 
On  Christian  joys  exulting  wing,  above 
The  Aonian  mount! — Alas!  small  cause  for  joy ! 
What,  if  to  pain  immortal?  if  extent 
Of  being,  to  preclude  aclose  of  wo? 
Where,  then,  my  boast  of  immortality  ? 
I  boast  it  still,  though  covered  o'er  with  guilt : 
For  guilt,  not  innocence,  his  life  he  poured ; 
'TIS  guilt  alone  can  justify  his  death ; 
Nor  that,  unless  his  death  can  justify 
Relenting  guilt  in  Heaven's  indulgent  sight 
If,  nek  of  foUy,  I  relent,  he  writes 
My  name  in  Heaven  with  that  inverted  spear, 
(A  spear  dcep^pt  in  blood)  which  i»erced  his 

nde. 
And  opened  there  a  font  for  all  mankind 
Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes,  to  drink  and  live: 
1^  only  this,  subdues  the  fear  of  death ! 

And  what  is  this  ? — Survey  the  wondrous  cure, 
And  at  each  step  let  higher  wonder  rise ! 
'Pardon  for  infinite  offence!  and  pardon 
Through  means  that  speak  its  value  infinite ! 
A  pardon  bought  with  blood !  with  blood  divine! 
With  bk>od  divine  of  him  1  made  my  foe ; 
PersiBt^  to  provoke;  though  wooed  and  awed; 
^Icst,  and  chastised  t  a  flagrant  rebel  still ; 

U 


A  rebel  midst  the  thunden  of  his  throne ; 

Nor  I  abne ;  a  rebel  universe ; 

My  species  up  in  arms ;  not  one  exempt! 

Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  foul  he  dies, 

Most  joyed  for  the  redeemed  from  deepest  guilt; 

As  if  our  race  were  held  of  highest  rank, 

And  Grodhead  dearer,  as  more  kind  to  man. 

Bound  every  heart,  and  every  bosom  bum; 
O  what  a  scale  of  miracles  is  here! 
Its  lowest  round  high  planted  in  the  skies. 
Its  towering  summit  lost  beyond  the  thought 
Of  man  or  angel !  O  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise! 
Praise!  flow  for  ever,  (if  astonishment 
Will  give  thee  leave)  my  praise;  for  ever  flow; 
Praise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  Heaven 
More  fragrant  than  Arabia  sacrificed. 
And  all  her  spicy  mountains  in  a  flame. 

So  dear,  so  due  to  Heaven,  shall  Praise  descend 
With  her  soft  plume  (from  plausive  angels'  wing 
First  plucked  by  man)  to  tickle  mortal  ean, 
Thus  diving  in  the  pockets  of  the  great? 
Is  praise  the  perquisite  of  every  paw. 
Though  black  as  hell,  that  grapples  well  for  gold? 
Oh,  love  of  gold !  thou  meanest  of  amoun ! 
Shall  praise  her  odoun  waste  on  virtues  dead, 
Elmbalm  the  base,  perfume  the  stench  of  guilt, 
Elarn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethiops  fair, 
Removing  filth,  or  sinking  it  from  sight; 
A  scavenger  in  scenes  where  vacant  posts, 
Like  gibbets  yet  untenanted,  expect 
Their  future  ornaments?  From  courts  and  thrones 
Return,  apostate  Praise !  thou  vagabond! 
Thou  prostitute!  to  thy  first  love  return, 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once  unrivalled  theme. 

'There  flow  redundant,  like  Meander  flow, 
Back  to  the  fountain,  to  that  parent  power, 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  t^  thought  to 

soar. 
The  soul  to  be.    Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they  bow, 
In  mutual  awe  profound,  of  clay  to  clay, 
Of  guilt  to  guilt,  and  turn  their  backs  <m  thee, 
Ghr^  Sire!  whom  thrones  celestial  ceaseless  sing; 
To  prostrate  angels  an  amazing  scene! 
O  the  presumptbn  of  man's  awe  for  man! 
Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law  and  Judge! 
Thine  all;   day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloom  of 

night. 
With  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee? 
What  Heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile? 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise, 
While  Heaven's  high  host  on  hallelujah's  live? 

O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  Him  who  gave  my  soul; 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love !  by 
thee, 


do 
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Oh  moet  adorable !  most  nnadomed! 

Where  shall  that  praise  begin,  which  ne'er  ahonld 

endl 
Where'er  I  torn,  what  daunon  all  applause! 
How  is  Night's  sable  mantle  laboured  o'er. 
How  richly  wrooght  with  attributes  divine ! 
What  wisdom  diines  I  what  love  I  This  midnight 

pomp, 
Thu  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlaid ; 
Built  with  divine  amUtion;  nought  to  thee; 
For  others  hb  profosion.    Thoa  apart, 
Above,  beyond:  Oh,  tell  me,  mighty  Mind, 
Where  art  thou  7    Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  7 
Call  to  the  son  7  or  ask  the  roaring  winds 
For  their  Creator  7  shall  I  question  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwell87 
Or  holds  he  furious  storms  in  straitened  reins, 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car7 

What  mean  these  questions  7  Trembling,  I  re- 
tract; 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  Qod ; 
Praise  I  a  distant  deity  7  He  tunes 
My  voice  (if  tuned ;)  the  nerve  that  writes  sustains: 
Wrapped  in  his  bdng  I  resound  his  praise : 
But  though  past  all  difiused,  without  a  shore 
His  essence,  local  in  his  throne  (as  meet) 
To  gather  the  dispersed  (as  standards  call 
The  listed  from  afar);  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons, 
Since  finite  every  nature  but  his  own. 

The  nameless  He,  whoee  nod  is  Nature's  birth. 
And  Nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  dissolution  his  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  First-Last ;  pavilioned  high  he  sits, 
In  darkness,  from  excessive  splendour  borne, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost 
His  gknry,  to  created  glory,  bright. 
As  (hat  to  central  horron :  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars,  and  spans  immensity. 

Though^night  unnumbered  worlds  unfolds  to 
view. 
Boundless  creation,  what  art  thou  7  a  beam, 
A  mere  efiluvium  of  his  majesty. 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom- world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  Heaven  7 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought, 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore  and  glowing  gems. 
Their  beggared  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay; 
Qiiea  out  in  darkness :  if,  on  towering  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars, 
(The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to 

thee, 
Great,  good,  wise,  wonderful,  eternal  king!) 
if  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around. 
Praise  ever-pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss. 
And  ask  their  strain:  they  want  it,  more  they 

want; 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime, 
Xjanguid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold; 


Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bums, 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective  though  divine! 

Still  more-^his  theme  is  man's,  and  man's  alone; 
Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not ;  they  see 
On  earth  a  bounty  not  indulged  on  high, 
And  downward  look  for  Heaven's  superior  praise; 
First-bom  of  Ether !  high  in  fields  of  Light ! 
View  man,  to  see  the  glory  of  your  Gfod. 
Could  angels  envy,  they  had  envied  here : 
And  some  did  envy;  and  the  rest,  though  gods, 
Yet  still  gods  unredeem'd,  (there  triumphs  man, 
Tempted  to  weigh  the  dust  against  the  skies) 
They  less  would  feel,  though  more  adom  my  theme. 
They  sung  Creation  (for  in  that  they  shared) 
How  rose  in  melody  that  child  of  Lore, 
Creation's  great  superior,  man,  is  thine ; 
Thine  is  Redemption ;  they  just  gave  the  key; 
'Tia  thine  to  raise  and  eternize  the  song. 
Though  human,  yet  divine ;  for  should  not  this 
Raise  man  o'er  man,  and  kindle  seraphs  henfl 
Redemption  I  'twas  creation  more  sublime; 
Redemption !  'twas  the  labour  of  the  skies ; 
Far  more  than  labour — it  was  death  in  Heaven! 
A  troth  so  strange,  'twere  bold  to  think  it  true, 
If  not  far  bolder  still  to  di^lieve. 
Here  pause  and  ponder.    Was  there  Death  in 
Heaven  7 
What  then  on  earth— on  earth  wludi  struck  the 

hlow7 
Who  struck  iti  Who— O  how  is  man  enlaiged, 
Seen  through  this  mediom7  How  the  pigmy  tow- 
en! 
How  counterpoised  his  origin  from  dust ! 
How  counterpoised,  to  dust  Yah  sad  return  I 
How  voided  his  vast  distance  firom  the  skies! 
How  near  he  presses  on  the  seraph's  wing ! 
Which  is  the  seraph  7  whidi  the  bora  of  clay7 
How  this  demonstrates,  through  the  thickest  dood 
Of  guilt  and  clay  condensed,  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
The  double  Son ;  the  made,  and  the  remade ; 
And  shall  Heaven's  double  prop^y  be  kstl 
Man's  double  madness  only  can  destroy. 
To  man  the  bleeding  cross  has  promised  all ; 
The  bleeding  cross  has  sworn  eternal  grace. 
Who  gave  His  Kfe,  what  grace  shall  He  deny7 
O  ye,  who  firom  this  rock  of  ages  leap 
Apostates,  plunging  headlong  in  the  deep, 
What  cordial  joy,  what  consolation  strong, 
Whatever  vrinds  arise,  or  billows  roll. 
Our  interest  in  the  Master  of  the  storm. 
Cling  there,  and  in  wreck'd  Nature's  ruins  amie, 
While  vile  apostates  tremble  in  a  calm. 

Man,  kuQw  thyself:  all  wisdom  centres  then. 
To  none  man  seems  ignoble  but  to  man; 
Angels,  that  grandeur  men  o'eriook,  admife : 
How  long  shall  human  nature  be  their  book  1 
Degenerate  mortal !  and  unread  by  thcel 
The  beam  dim  reason  sheds  shows  wondets  thcie: 
What  high  contents — illustrious  fiumlties! 
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Bat  the  gnad  comment,  which  displays  at  full 
Our  homan  height,  fcaice  severed  firom  divine, 
Bj  Heaven  composed,  was  published  on  the  cross. 

Who  looks  on  that,  and  sees  not  in  himself 
An  awfiil  stranger,  a  terrestrial  god  1 
A  gioarioas  partner  with  the  Deity 
Id  that  high  attribute,  immortal  life  1 
If  a  Qod  bleeds,  he  bleeds  not  for  a  worm. 
I  gue,  and  as  I  gaie,  my  mounting  soul 
Catches  strange  fire.  Eternity,  at  thee, 
And  drops  the  world,  or  ratbor,  more  enjoys. 
How  changed  the  face  of  Nature !  how  improved ! 
What  seem'd  a  chaos  shines  a  glorious  world; 
Or  what  a  world,  an  Exlen;  heighten'd  all  I 
It  is  another  scene— another  self! 
And  itill  another,  as  time  rolls  along. 
And  that  a  self  far  more  illustrious  stilL 
Beyond  long  ages,  yet  roU'd  up  in  shades 
Unpieic'd  by  bold  Conjecture's  keenest  ray. 
What  evolutions  of  surprising  Fate! 
How  Nature  opens,  and  receives  my  soul, 
In  boondless  walks  of  raptufd  thought,  where 

gods 
Enooonter  and  embrace  me.    What  new  births 
Of  itrange  adventure,  foreign  to  the  sun. 
When  what  now  charms,  perhaps  whate'er  exists, 
Old  Time  and  fair  Creation  are  forgot 

b  this  extravaganti  of  man  we  form 
Extravagant  conception,  to  be  just: 
Conception  unconfined  wants  wings  to  reach  him ; 
Beyond  its  reach  the  Ckxlhead  only  more. 
He,  the  great  Father!  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rationals;  one  spirit  poured 
Fiom  spirit's  awful  Fountain — poured  Himself 
Thioogh  all  their  souls,  but  not  in  equal  stream, 
Profuse  or  firugal,  of  the  inspiring  Grod, 
Ai  his  wiie  plan  demanded ;  and  when  past 
Their  various  trials,  in  their  various  spheres, 
If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Reiorfas  them  all  into  Himself  again. 
His  throne  their  centre,  and  his  smile  their  crown. 

Why  doubt  we,  then,  the  glorious  truth  to  sing, 
Thoogh  yet  unsung,  as  deemed,  perhaps,  too  bold] 
Angels  are  men  of  a  superior  kind ; 
Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clail. 
High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wing* d  in  flight; 
And  men  are  angels,  loaded  for  an  hour, 
Who  wade  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain. 
And  slippery  step,  the  bottom  of  the  steep. 
Angels  their  failings,  moitals  have  their  praise: 
While  here,  of  corps  ethereal,  such  enrolled 
And  summoned  to  the  glorious  standard  soon. 
Which  flames  eternal  crimson  through  the  skies. 
Nor  are  our  brothers  thoughtless  of  their  kin. 
Vet  absent;  but  not  absent  firom  their  love. 
Michael  has  fought  our  battles ;  Raphael  sung 
Oar  triumphs;  Gkbriel  on  our  errands  flown, 
Sent  by  the  Sovereign:  and  are  these,  O  man ! 


Thy  friends,  thy  warm  allies  1  and  thou  (shanoa 

burn  * 

The  cheek  to  cinder !)  rival  to  the  brute? 

Religion's  alL    Descending  firom  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  her  right  the  next. 
ReUgion !  the  sole  voucher  man  is  man; 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself; 
E'en  in  this  night  of  firailty,  change,  and  death, 
She  gives  the  soul  a  soul  that  acts  a  god. 
Religion,  Providence,  an  after-state  I 
Here  is  firm  footing ;  here  is  solid  rock ; 
This  can  support  us ;  all  is  sea  beside ; 
Sinks  under  us;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl 

As  when  a  wretch,  firom  thick  polluted  air. 
Darkness  and  stendi,  and  suflbcating  damps, 
And  dungeon-horrors,  by  kind  Fate  discharged, 
Climbs  some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure, 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise; 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  their  load. 
As  if  new-b(»n  he  triumphs  in  the  change : 
So  joys  the  soul,  when  from  inglorious  aims 
And  sordid  sweets,  finom  feculence  and  firoth 
Of  ties  terrestrial  set  at  large,  she  mounts 
To  Reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hopes  immortal,  and  aflfects  the  skies. 

Religion!  thou  the  soul  of  happiness. 
And,  groaning  Calvary!  of  thee:  there  shine 
The  noblest  truths ;  there  strongest  motives  sing ; 
There  sacred  violence  assaults  the  soul ; 
There  nothing  but  compulsion  b  forborne. 
Can  love  allure  us!  or  can  terror  awe? 
He  weeps! — the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun; 
He  sighs ! — the  sigh  earth's  deep  foundatbn  shakes. 
If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflamed  1  his  tenderness  on  fire  1 
Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblazing  other  fires? 
Can  prayer,  can  praise,  avert  it? — Thou,  my  all! 
My  theme!  my  inspiration!  and  my  crown! 
My  strength  in  age !  my  rise  in  low  estate ! 
My  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth! — my  world! 
My  light  in  darkness!  and  my  life  in  death! 
My  boast  through  time!  bliss  through  eternity! 
Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise, 
Or  fathom  thy  profound  of  love  to  man! 
To  man  of  men  the  meanest,  even  to  me ; 
My  sacrifice!  my  Grod! — what  things  are  these! 

What  then  ait  Thou?  by  what  name  shall  I 
call  thoe? 
Knew  I  the  name  devout  archangels  use. 
Devout  archangehi  should  the  name  enjoy, 
By  me  unrivalled ;  thousands  more  sublime, 
None  half  so  dear  as  that  which,  though  unspoka, 
Still  glows  at  heart.    O  how  Omnipotence 
Is  lost  in  kyve!  thou  great  Philanthropist! 
Father  of  angels !  but  the  firiend  of  man ! 
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Like  Jacob,  fondest  of  the  younger  bom ! 

Thou  who.did'flt  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking 

brand 
From  out  the  flames,  and  quench  it  in  thy  blood! 
How  art  thou  pleased  by  bounty  to  distress ! 
To  make  us  groan  beneath  our  gratitude, 
Too  big  for  birth !  to  favour  and  confound; 
To  challenge,  and  to  distance  all  return! 
Of  lavish  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar, 
And  leave  Praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale! 
Thy  right,  too  great,  defrauds  thee  of  thy  due; 
And  sacrilegious  our  subiimest  song ! 
But  fdnce  the  naked  will  obtains  thy  smile, 
Beneath  this  monument  of  praise  unpaid, 
And  future  life  syraphonious  to  my  strain, 
(That  noblest  hymn  to  Heaven!)  for  ever  Be 
Intombed  my  fear  of  death!  and  every  fear, 
The  dread  of  every  evil,  but  thy  firown. 

Whom  see  I  yonder  so  demurely  smile  1 
Laughter  a  labour,  and  might  break  their  rest 
Ye  Gluietists!  in  homage  to  the  skies! 
Serene!  of  soft  address!  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  tender  of  your  hearts, 
Abhorring  violence!  who  halt  indeed, 
But,  for  the  blessing,  wrestle  not  with  Heaven ! 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent  1  too  warm  1 
Are  passions,  then,  the  pagans  of  the  soull 
Reason  alone  baptiz'dl  alone  ordained 
To  touch  things  sacred  1  Oh,  for  warmer  still! 
Guilt  chills  my  zeal,  and  age  benumbs  my  powers: 
Oh,  for  an  humbler  heart  and  prouder  song ! 
Thou,  my  much  injured  Theme !  with  that  soft  eye 
Which  melted  o'er  doomed  Salem,  deign  to  look 
Compassion  to  the  coldness  of  my  breast 
And  pardon  to  the  winter  in  my  strain. 

Oh,  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen  Formalists  I 
On  such  a  theme  'tis  impious  to  be  calm : 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper  here. 
Shall  Heaven,  which  gave  us  ardour,  and  has 

shown 
Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology, 
Recumbent  Virtue's  downy  doctors,  preach ; 
That  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewarm  praise  1 
Rise  odours  sweet  from  incense  uninflamed  ? 
Devotion  when  lukewarm  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  Heaven ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung; 
High  Heaven's  orchestra  chaunts  Amen  to  man. 

Hear  I,  or  dream  I  hear,  their  distant  strain, 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  tasting  strong  of  Heaven, 
Soft-wafted  on  celestial  Pity's  plume, 
Through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe, 
To  cheer  me  in  this  melancholy  gloom  1 
Oh,  when  will  death  (now  stingless)  like  a  friend 
Admit  me  of  their  choir?  Oh,  when  will  death 
This  mouldering,  old,  partition-wall  throw  downl 
Give  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  abode  7 
Oh|  Death  divine !  that  giv'st  us  to  the  skies : 


Great  future !  glorious  patron  of  the  past 
And  present!  when  shall  I  thy  shrine  adore? 
From  nature's  continent,  immensely  wide, 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life, 
Thu  dark  incarcerating  colony, 
Divides  us.    Happy  day !  that  breaks  our  chain ; 
That  manumits :  that  calls  from  exile  homn 
That  leads  to  Nature's  great  metropolis, 
And  re-admits  us,  through  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothere,  to  our  Father's  throne; 
Who  hears  our  Advocate,  and,  through  his  wopndi 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 
'Tis  this  makes  Christian-triumph  a  command; 
'Tia  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  wise. 
'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

Seest  thou,  Lorenzo,  where  hangs  all  our  hope? 
Touched  by  the  Cross  we  live,  or  more  than  die; 
That  touch  which  touched  not  angels ;  more  divine 
Than  that  which  touched  confusion  into  form, 
And  darkness  into  glory:  partial  touch! 
Ineffably  pre-eminent  regard! 
Sacred  to  man,  and  sovereign  through  the  whole 
Long  golden  chain  of  miracles,  which  hangs 
From  Heaven  through  all  duration,  and  suppofti, 
In  one  illustrious  and  amazing  plan, 
Thy  welfare,  Nature!  and  thy  Grod's  renown. 
That  touch,  with  charms  celestial,  heals  the  sod 
Diseased,  drives  pain  from  guilt,  lights  life  in  death, 
Turns  earth  to  heaven,  to  heavenly  thrones  trans- 
forms 
The  ghastly  ruins  of  the  mouldering  tomb. 

Dost  ask  me  when  1    When  He  who  died,  re* 
turns; 
Returns,  how  changed !  where  then  the  man  of  wol 
In  Glory's  terrors  all  the  Godhead  bums. 
And  all  his  courts,  exhausted  by  the  tide 
Of  deities  triumphant  in  his  train, 
Leave  a  stupendous  solitude  in  Heaven; 
Replenished  soon,  replenished  with  increase 
Of  pomp  and  multitude ;  a  radiant  band 
Of  angels  new,  of  angels  from  the  tomb! 

Is  this  by  fancy  thrown  remote  1  and  rise 
Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  event? 
I  send  thee  not  to  volumes  for  thy  cure; 
Read  Nature;  Nature  is  a  friend  to  truth; 
Nature  is  christian ;  preaches  to  mankind. 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flaming  flight? 
The  illustrious  stranger  passing  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations  from  his  fiery  train,  ' 
Of  length  enormous;  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether;  coasts  unnumbered 

worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  glory;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape ;  and  then  revisits  eaith, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  at  the  destined  period  shall  return 
He,  once  on  earth,  who  bids  the  comet  bbie, 
And  with  Him  all  our  triumj^  o'er  the  tombi 
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Nature  is  dumb  on  this  important  ipomt, 
Or  Hope  precarious  in  low  whisper  breathei; 
Faith  speaks  aloud,  distinct ;  ev'n  adders  hear, 
But  torn,  and  dart  into  the  dark  again. 
Faith  bdkls  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 
To  bieak  the  shock  blind  Nature  can  not  shun, 
And  Unds  Thought  smoothly  on  the  farther  shore. 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  faith  removes, 
That  mountain-barrier  between  man  and  peace. 
Tis  fidth  disarms  Destruction,  and  absolves 
Fnxn  every  clamorous  charge  the  guiltless  tomb. 

Why  disbelieve  1  Lorenn)! — '  Reason  bids; 
AB-sacred  Reason.' — ^Hold  her  sacred  still ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  flame : 
AlUacred  Reason!  source  and  soul  of  all 
Demanding  praise  on  earth,  or  earth  above ! 
My  heart  is  thine :  deep  in  its  inmost  folds 
Live  thou  with  life ;  live  dearer  of  the  two. 
Wear  I  the  blessed  Cross,  by  Fortune  stamp'd 
On  passive  Nature  beibre  Thought  was  born  1 
My  birth's  blind  bigot!  fixed  with  local  zeal!— 
No :  Reason  lebaptized  me  when  adult; 
Weighed  true  and  false  in  her  impartial  scale ; 
My  heart  became  the  convert  of  my  head, 
And  made  that  choice  which  once  was  but  my  fate. 
'On  argument  alone  my  faith  is  built,* 
Keaion  pursued  is  Faith ;  and  unpursued, 
Where  proof  invites,'  tis  reason  then  no  more : 
And  such  our  proof,  that  or  our  Faith  is  right, 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  designed  it  wrong. 
Absolve  we  this!  what  then  is  blasphemy  1 — 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond  of  Faith, 
Reaion,  we  grant,  demands  our  first  regard ; 
The  mother  honoured,  as  the  daughter  dear. 
Reason  the  root,  fair  Faith  is  but  the  flower; 
The  &ding  flower  shall  die,  but  Reason  lives 
hnmortal,  as  her  Father  in  the  skies ! 
When  fidth  is  virtue,  reason  makes  it  so. 
Wrong  not  the  Christian ;  think  not  Reason  yours; 
'Tis  Reason  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear ; 
Tis  Reason's  injured  rights  his  wrath  resents; 
Tis  Reason's  voice  obeyed  his  glorious  crown : 
1*0  give  kwt  Reason  life  he  poured  his  own. 
Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man ; 
^Beve,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  god ; 
Bcfieve,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb. 
1'hroagh  Reason's  wounds  akxie  thy  Faith  can 

Which  dying,  tenfold  tenors  gives  to  Death, 
And  dips  in  venom  hu  twice-mortal  sting. 
L«am  hence  what  honours,  what  k>ud  poans, 
doe 
To  those  who  push  our  antidote  aside ; 
1*l>ose  boasted  friends  to  reason  and  to  man, 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  every  joy,  and  leaves 
^^^•th's  terror  heightened,  gnawing  on  his  heart, 
^'^^^■e  pompous  sons  of  Reason  idolized, 
And  vilified  at  once ;  of  Reason  dead, 
^hen  deified,  as  monaichs  were  of  old; 
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What  conduct  phints  proud  laurels  on  their  browl 
While  k>ve  of  truth  through  all  their  camp  le- 

sounds. 
They  draw  Pride's  curtain  o'er  the  noon-tide  raj, 
Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  called  Argument, 
And  then  exulting  in  their  taper,  cry, 
*  Behold  the  sun!'  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  1  O  thou  bleeding  Love  I 
Thou  Maker  of  new  monds  to  mankind! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  Thee. 
As  wise  as  Socrates,  if  such  they  were, 
(Nor  will  they  bate  of  that  sublime  renown,) 
As  wise  as  Socrates  might  justly  stand 
The  definition  of  a  modem  fool. 

A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man! 
And  is  there  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  off, 
As  a  foul  blot,  from  his  dishonoured  browl 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight: 
The  wretch  they  quit,  desponding  of  their  charge, 
More  struck  with  grief  or  wonder  who  can  teU  1 

Ye  sold  to  sense !  ye  citizens  of  earth! 
(For  such  alone  the  Christian  banner  fly) 
Know  ye  how  wise  your  choice,  how  great  your 

gainl 
Behold  the  picture  of  earth's  happiest  man : 

He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back, 
And  says  he  called  another:  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  wekiome ;  yet  he  still  calls  on; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  varies  not  his  call, 
But  holds  him  ftjAf  in  chains  of  darkness  hound 
Till  Nature  dies,  and  Judgment  sets  him  free ; 
A  freedom  &r  less  welcome  than  his  chain.' 

But  grant  man  happy;  grant  him  happy  long ; 
Add  to  life's  highest  prize  her  latest  hour : 
That  hour,  so  late,  u  nimble  in  approach, 
That,  like  a  poet,  comes  on  in  full  career. 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies  that  weaves  thy  shnrad  I 
Where  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  years  1 
Thrown  down  the  gulf  of  time ;  as  far  firom  thiee 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine :  the  day  in  hand, 
Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going ; 
Scarce  now  possessed,  so  suddenly  'tis  gone ; 
And  each  swift  moment  fled,  is  death  advanced 
By  strides  as  swift.    Eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  eternity  1  who  triumphs  there  1 
Bathing  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss ! 
For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity! 
Lorenzo!  who? — ^thy  conscience  shall  reply. 

O  give  it  leave  to  speak ;  'tvrill  speak  ere  long, 
Thy  leave  unasked.    Lorenzo !  hear  it  now. 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accent  mild. 
By  the  great  edict,  the  divine  decree. 
Truth  is  deposited  with  man's  last  hour ; 
An  honest  hour,  and  fidthful  to  her  trust ; 
Truth !  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity ; 
Truth !  of  his  council  when  he  made  the  worlds; 
Nor  less,  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  made; 
Though  silent  k>ng,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  soond. 
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Smothered  with  errors,  and  oppreseed  with  toys, 
That  heaven-commissioned  hour  no  sooner  calls, 
But  from  her  cavern  in  the  soul's  abyss, 
Like  him  they  fable  under  JEinti  whelmed, 
The  goddess  bursts  in  thunder  and  in  flame, 
Loudly  convinces,  and  severely  pains. 
Dark  demons  I  discharge,  and  hydra-stings; 
The  keen  vibration  of  bright  truth — ^is  hell ; 
Just  definition  !  though  by  schools  untaught 
Ye  deaf  to  truth !  peruse  this  parsoned  page. 
And  trust,  for  once,  a  prophet  and  a  priest ; — 
*  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  can  not  die.' 


NIGHT  V. 


THE  RELAPSE. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eail  of  UtchfieUL 


Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  just. 

'  Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air.' 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  tat  praise : 

Praise  no  man  e'er  deserved,  who  sought  no  more. 

As  just  thy  second  charge.    I  grant  the  Muse 
Has  often  blushed  at  her  degenerate  sons. 
Retained  by  Sense  to  plead  her  filthy  cause, 
To  raise  the  low,  to  magnify  the  mean, 
And  subtilize  the  gross  into  refined ; 
As  if  to  magic  numbers'  powerfVil  charm 
'Twas  given  to  make  a  civet  of  their  song 
Obscene,  and  sweeten  ordure  to  perfiune. 
Wit,  a  true  pagan,  deifies  the  brute. 
And  lifts  our  swine-enjoyments  from  the  mire. 

The  fact  notoricnis,  nor  obscure  the  cause. 
We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure  and  of  pride : 
These  share  the  man,  and  these  distract  him  too; 
Draw  different  ways,  and  dash  in  their  commands. 
Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars ; 
But  Pleasure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground, 
Joys,  shared  by  brute  creaUon,  Pride  resents; 
Pleasure  embraces :  man  would  both  enjoy, 
And  both  at  once :  a  point  how  hard  to  gain ! 
But  what  can't  Wit,  when  stung  by  strong  desire  1 

Wit  dares  attempt  this  arduous  enterprise. 
Since  joys  of  Sense  can't  rise  to  Reason's  taste, 
In  subtle  Sophistry's  laborious  forge 
Wit  hammers  out  a  reason  new,  that  stoops 
To  sordid  scenes,  and  meets  them  with  appose. 
Wit  calls  the  Graces  the  chaste  zone  to  loose. 
Nor  less  than  a  plump  god  to  fill  the  bowl : 
A  thousand  phantoms  and  a  thousand  spells, 
A  thousand  opiates  scatters  to  delude. 
To  fascinate,  inebriate,  lay  asleep. 
And  the  fooled  mind  delightfully  confound. 
Thus  that  which  shocked  the  judgment  shocks  no 

more; 
That  which  gave  pride  oflenoe,  no  more  ofifends. 
Pleasure  and  Pride,  by  nature  mortal  foes, 


At  war  eternal,  which  in  man  shaU  reign, 
By  Wit's  address  patch  up  a  fatal  peace, 
And  hand  in  hand  lead  on  the  rank  debauch. 
From  rank  refined  to  delicate  and  gay. 
Art,  cursed  Art !  wipes  ofif  the'  indebted  blush 
From  Nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  every  shanMi 
Man  smiles  in  ruin,  glories  in  his  guilt. 
And  Infamy  stands  candidate  for  praise. 

All  writ  by  man  in  fiivour  of  the  soul, 
These  sensual  ethics  far,  in  bulk,  transcend. 
The  flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  poured 
O'er  spotted  Yice,  fill  half  the  lettered  world. 
Can  powen  of  genius  exorcise  their  page. 
And  consecrate  enormities  with  song  1 

But  let  not  these  inexpiable  strains 
Condemn  the  Muse  that  knows  her  dignity. 
Nor  meanly  stops  at  time,  but  holds  the  world 
As  'tis,  in  Nature's  ample  field,  a  point ; 
A  point  in  her  esteem,  from  whence  to  start. 
And  run  the  round  of  universal  space. 
To  visit  being  universal  there, 
And  being's  Source,  that  utmost  flight  of  mind! 
Yet  spite  of  this  so  vast  cireumference, 
Well  knows  but  what  is  moral  nought  is  great 
Sing  syrens  only  1  do  not  angels  sing  1 
There  is  in  Podsy  a  decent  pride. 
Which  well  becomes  her  when  she  speaks  to  Prose, 
Her  younger  sister,  haply  not  more  wise. 

Thinkest  thou,  Lorenzo,  to  find  pastimes  heiel 
No  guilty  passion  blown  into  a  flame. 
No  foible  flattered,  dignity  disgraced, 
No  fairy  field  of  fiction,  all  on  flower. 
No  rainbow-colours  here,  or  silken  tale ; 
But  solemn  counsels,  images  of  awe, 
Truths  which  Eternity  lets  fall  on  man, 
With  double  weight,  throtigh  these    revohring 

spheres. 
This  death-deep  silence,  and  incumbent  shade : 
Thoughts  such  as  shall  revisit  your  last  hour. 
Visit  uncalled,  and  live  when  life  expires; 
And  thy  dark  pencil,  Midnight !  darker  still 
In  melanchdy  dipped,  imbrowns  the  whde. 

Yet  this,  even  this,  my  laughter-loving  fitiends! 
Lorenzo !  and  thy  brothera  of  the  smile ! 
If  what  imports  you  most  can  most  engage, 
Shall  steal  your  ear,  and  chain  you  to  my  song. 
Or  if  you  fail  me,  know  the  wise  shall  taste 
The  truths  I  sing ;  the  truths  I  sing  shall  feel ; 
And,  feeling,  give  assent ;  and  their  assent 
Is  ample  recompense ;  is  more  than  praise. 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Litchfield ! — nor  mistake; 
Think  not  unintroduced  I  force  my  way : 
Nardssa,  not  unknown,  nor  unallied 
By  virtue,  or  by  blood,  illustrious  youth ! 
To  thee,  from  blooming  amaranthine  bowen, 
Where  all  the  language  harmony,  descends 
Uncalled,  and  asks  admittance  for  the  Muse; 
A  Muse  that  will  not  pain  thee  with  thy  praise; 
Thy  praise  she  drops,  by  nobler  still  inspired. 
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0  thou,  blessM  Spirit !  whether  the  Supreme, 
Great  antemundane  Father !  in  whose  breast 
Embryo-Cieation,  unborn  being,  dwelt, 
And  all  its  various  revolutions  rolled 
Present,  though  future,  prior  to  themselves ; 
Whose  breath  can  blow  it  into  nought  again, 
Or  from  his  throne  som^delegated  power, 
Who,  studious  of  our  peace,  dost  turn  the  thought 
Fnnn  vain  and  vile  to  solid  and  sublime ! 
Unseen  thou  lead'st  me  to  delicious  draughts 
Of  inspiration,  from  a  purer  stream, 
And  Ailler  of  the  G^,  than  that  which  burst 
From  fiuned  Castalia;  nor  is  yet  allayed 
My  sacred  thirst,  though  long  my  soul  has  ranged 
Through  pleasing  paths  of  moral  and  divine, 
By  thee  sustained,  and  lighted  by  the  stars. 

By  them  best  lighted  are  the  paths  of  thought; 
Nights  are  their  days,  their  most  illumined  hours. 
Bj  day  the  soul,  o'erbome  by  life's  career, 
Stunned  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glare, 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 
By  day  the  soul  is  passive,  all  her  thoughts 
Imposed,  precarious,  broken,  ere  mature. 
By  night,  from  objects  free,  from  passion  cool. 
Thoughts  uncontrolled  and  unimpressed,  the  births 
Of  pure  election,  arbitrary  range, 
Not  to  the  limits  of  one  world  confined ; 
But  from  ethereal  travels  light  oa  earth. 
As  voyagers  drop  anchor,  for  repose. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feathered  fopperies,  the  sun  adore : 
Dvkness  has  more  divinity  for  me ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward ;  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself,  our  point  supreme ! 
There  lies  our  theatre ;  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene ; 
Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretched  out 
"Twixt  man  and  vanity ;  'tis  Reason's  reign, 
And  Virtue's  too ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend,  and  guardian  too; 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue  than  inspires. 
Tutue,  for  ever  frail  as  fair  below. 
Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd. 
Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  stain. 
The  worid's  infectious ;  few  bring  back  at  eve, 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom. 
Something  we  thought,  is  blotted;  we  resolved, 
Is  shaken ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  firmer  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  light,  nootion,  concourse,  noise. 
An  scatter  us  abroad.     Thought,  outward-bound. 
Neglectful  of  our  home-afiairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation,  quits  her  charge. 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 

Present  example  gets  within  our  guard. 
And  acts  with  double  force,  by  few  repelled, 
iiiei  ambition ;  love  of  gain 


I  Strikes,  like  a  pestilence,  from  breast  to  breast; 
Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapours  breathe ; 
And  inhumanity  is  caught  from  man, 
From  smiling  man  i    A  slight,  a  single  glancOi 
And  shot  at  random,  often  has  brought  home 
A  sudden  fever  to  the  throbbing  heart 
Of  envy,  rancour,  or  impuro  desire. 
We  see,  we  hear,  with  peril:  Safety  dwells 
Remote  from  multitude.    The  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around 
We  must  or  imitate  or  disapprove ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices  or  foes: 
That  stains  our  innocence,  this  wounds  our  peaoa. 
From  Nature's  birth,  hence.  Wisdom  has  been 

smit 
With  sweet  recess,  and  languished  for  the  shade. 

This  sacred  shade  and  soUtude,  what  is  it7 
'Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity! 
Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone ; 
Vice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night. 
By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God ! 

Night  is  fair  Virtue's  immemorial  friend. 
The  conscious  Moon,  through  every  distant  age, 
Has  held  a  lamp  to  Wisdom,  and  let  fall. 
On  Contemplation's  eye,  her  purging  ray. 
The  fiuned  Athenian,  he  who  wooed  from  Heaven 
Philosophy  the  fair,  to  dwell  with  men. 
And  fi)rm  their  mannen,  not  inflame  their  pride; 
While  o'er  his  head,  as  fearful  to  molest 
Hb  labouring  mind,  the  stars  in  silence  slide 
And  seem  all  gazing  on  their  future  guest, 
See  him  soliciting  his  ardent  suit 
In  private  audience:  all  the  live-long  night,  « 

Rigid  in  thought,  and  motionless,  he  stands, 
Nor  quits  his  theme  or  posture  till  the  sun 
(Rude  drunkard!  ridng  rosy  firom  the  main) 
Disturbs  his  nobler  intellectual  beam. 
And  gives  him  to  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
Hail,  precious  moments,  stolen  from  the  black 

waste 
Of  murdered  time;  auspicious  Midnight,  hail  I 
The  world  excluded,  every  passion  hushed. 
And  opened  a  calm  intercourse  with  Heaven, 
Here  the  soul  sits  in  council,  ponders  past, 
Predestines  future  action ;  sees,  not  feels. 
Tumultuous  life,  and  reasons  with  the  storm, 
All  her  lies  answers,  and  thinks  down  her  charme. 

What  awful  joy !  what  mental  liberty ! 
I  am  not  pent  in  darkness ;  rather  say 
(If  not  too  bold)  in  darkness  I'm  imbowered. 
Delightful  gloom !  the  clustering  thoughts  aioand 
Spontaneous  rise,  and  blossom  in  the  shade; 
But  droop  by  day,  and  sicken  in  the  sun. 
Thought  borrows  light  elsewhere;  from  that  fint 

fire. 

Fountain  of  animation !  whence  descends 
Urania,  my  celestial  guest !  who  deigns 
Nightly  to  visit  me,  to  mean;  and  now, 


JK 
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CooBcioas  how  needful  diecipKne  to  man, 
From  pfeasing  dalliance  with  the  charms  of  night, 
My  wandering  thought  recalls,  to  what  excites 
Far  other  beat  of  heart,  Nardssa's  tomb  1 

Or  is  it  feeble  nature  caUs  me  back, 
And  breaks  my  sfxrit  into  grief  again  1 
Is  it  a  Stygian  vapour  in  my  blood  7 
A  cold  slow  puddle,  creeping  through  my  vdns? 
Or  is  it  thus  with  all  men  1— Thus,  with  all 
What  are  we 7  how  unequal;  now  we  soar, 
And  now  we  sink.    To  be  the  same,  transcends 
Our  present  prowess.    Dearly  pays  the  soul 
For  lodging  ill;  too  dearly  rents  her  day. 
Reason,  a  baffled  counsellor!  but  adds 
The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  wo. 
The  noblest  spirit,  fighting  her  hard  &te 
In  this  damp,  dusky  region,  chained  with  storms. 
But  feebly  flutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly; 
Or,  flying,  short  her  flight,  and  sure  her  &1I: 
Our  utmost  strength,  when  down,  to  rise  again; 
And  not  to  yield,  though  beaten,  aU  our  praise. 

'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought. 
Experience  damps  our  triumph.    I,  who  late 
Emerging  from  Uie  shadows  of  the  grave. 
Where  grief  detained  me  prisoner,  mounting  high, 

ew  wide  the  gates  of  everlasting  day. 
And  called  mankind  to  glory,  shook  off  pain, 
liiortality  shook  oflf,  in  ether  pure, 
And  struck  the  stars;  now  feel  my  spirits  fail; 
They  drop  me  from  the  zenith;  down  I  rush, 
like  him  whom  fable  fledged  with  waxen  wings, 
In  sorrow  drowned — but  not  in  sorrow  lost. 
How  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  mourned ! 
I  dive  lor  precious  pearl  in  Sorrow's  stream : 
Not  so  the  thoughtless  man  that  only  grieves, 
Takes  all  the  torment,  and  rejects  Uie  gain, 
(Inestimable  gain !)  and  gives  Heaven  leave 
To  make  him  but  more  wretched,  not  more  wise. 

If  wisdom  is  our  lesson  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  1  what  else  have  angels  learned  1) 
Grief!  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made, 
Than  Grenius  or  proud  Learning  e'er  could  boast 
Voracious  learning,  often  o'er-fed. 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  book-case,  with  dark  booty  almost  burst, 
This  forager  on  other's  wisdom,  leaves 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason,  quite  untilled ; 
WHh  mixed  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dunged,  but  not  drest,  and  rich  to  beggary : 
A  pomp  untameable  of  weeds  prevails; 
Her   servant's    wealth,    incumbered,    Wisdom 
mourns. 

And  what  says  Gteniusi  '  Let  the  dull  be  wise;* 
Genius,  too  hard  for  right,  can  prove  it  wrong. 
And  loves  to  boast,  where  blush  men  less  inspired. 
It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  Sense, 
Considers  Reason  as  a  leveller. 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 


That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  daim; 
To  glory  and  to  pleasure  gives  the  resL 
GrasBus  but  sleeps,  ArdeUo  is  undone. 
Wisdom  less  shudders  at  a  fool  than  wit. 
But  Wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortab 

weep. 
When  Sorrow  wounds  the  breast,  as  pbughs  ths 

glebe. 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  softening  shower, 
Her  seed  celestial,  then,  glad  Wisdom  sows ; 
Her  golden  harvest  triumphs  in  the  soiL 
If  so,  Nardasa,  wekome  my  relapse; 
I'll  raise  a  tax  on  my  calamity. 
And  reap  rich  compensation  firom  my  paia 
I'll  range  the  plenteous  intellectual  field. 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sovereign  power 
To  chase  the  moral  maladies  of  man; 
Thoughts  which  may  bear  transplanting  to  Um 

skies. 
Though  natives  of  this  coarse  penurious  soQ; 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  seraphs  sing, 
Refined,  exalted,  not  annulled,  in  Heaven: 
Reason,  the  sun  that  gives  them  birth,  the  same 
In  dther  dime,  though  more  illustrious  there. 
These  choicely  culled,  and  elegantly  ranged, 
ShaU  form  a  garland  for  Narciasa's  tomb. 
And,  peradventure,  of  no  fading  flowers. 
Say,  on  what  themes  shall  puzzled  choice  d»> 

scend7 
'  The  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb; 
Why  men  decline  it ;  suicide's  foul  birth ; 
The  various  kinds  of  grief ;  the  faults  of  age; 
And  death's  dread  character — invite  my  song.' 

And,  first,  the  importance  of  our  end  surreyed. 
Friends  counsel  quick  dismission  of  our  grief 
Mistaken  kindness !  our  hearts  heal  too  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  He  who  struck  the  blowl 
Who  bid  it  do  its  errand  in  our  hearts, 
And  banish  peace  till  nobler  guests  arrive. 
And  bring  it  back  a  true  and  endless  peace « 
Calamities  are  friends,  as  glaring  day 
Of  these  unnumbered  lustres  rob  our  nght, 
Prosperity  puts  out  unnumbered  thoughts 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine  to  man. 

The  man  how  blessed,  who,  sick  of  gaudy  soenei^ 
(Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves!) 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favourite  walk 
Beneath  Death's  gloomy,  silent,  cypress  shades^ 
Unpierced  by  Vanity's  fantastic  ray; 
To  read  hb  monuments,  to  weigh  bis  dust. 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs  I 
Lorenzo !  read  with  me  Narcissa's  stone ; 
(Nardasa  was  thy  favourite)  let  us  read 
Her  moral  stone ;  few  doctors  preach  so  wdlj 
Few  orators  so  tenderiy  can  touch 
The  feeUng  heart    What  pathos  in  the  data! 
Apt  words  can  strike;  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Pamt  images  of  what  we  here  enjoy. 
What  cause  have  we  to  build  on  length  of  liiel 
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Temptatioiis  seise  when  fear  is  laid  asleep, 
And  31  foreboded  is  our  strongest  guard. 

See  firom  her  tomb,  as  firom  an  humble  shrine, 
Troth,  radiant  goddess  t  sallies  on  my  soul, 
And  puts  Delusion's  dusky  train  to  flight ; 
Dispds  the  mist  our  sultry  passions  raise, 
From  objects  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene, 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  unafflicted  ever  saw; 
Polls  off  the  veil  from  Virtue's  rising  charms ; 
Delects  temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Troth  bids  me  look  on  men  as  autumn-leaves, 
And  all  they  bleed  for  as  the  summer's  dust 
Driven  by  Uie  whirlwind:  lighted  by  her  beams, 
1  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers, 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote. 
Am  present  with  futurities;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign,  as  the  joys  possessed, 
Nooght  so  much  his  as  those  beyond  the  grave. 

No  folly  keeps  its  colour  in  her  sight; 
Pile  worldly  Wisdom  loses  all  her  charms. 
In  pompous  promise  from  her  schemes  profound, 
If  fotore  fate  she  plans,  'tis  all  in  leaves, 
Like  sybil,  unsubstantial,  fleeting  bliss ! 
At  the  first  blast  it  vanishes  in  air. 
Not  so  celestial.     Wouldst  thou  know,  Lorenzo ! 
How  difl^  wordly  vrisdom  and  divine  1 
Joft  as  the  waning  and  the  waxing  moon, 
More  empty  woridly  wisdom  every  day. 
And  every  day  more  fair  her  rival  shines. 
When  later,  there's  less  time  to  play  the  fod. 
Soon  our  whole  turn  for  Wisdom  is  expired, 
(Thou  knowest  she  calls  no  council  in  the  grave) 
And  everlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire, 
Or  letl  wisdom  wafte  us  to  the  skies. 

As  worldly  schemes  resemble  sybils'  leaves, 
The  good  man's  days  to  sybils'  books  compare, 
(In  ancient  stoiy  reetd,  thou  know'st  the  tale) 
In  price  still  rising  as  in  number  less, 
Inotimable  quite  his  final  hour. 
For  thftt  who  thrones  can  oflfer,  ofier  thrones ; 
Insolvent  worlds  the  purchase  can  not  pay. 
'  Oh  kt  me  die  his  death  V  all  Nature  cries. 
'  Then  Uve  his  life.'— All  Nature  Alters  there; 
Our  great  physician  daily  to  consult, 
To  commune  with  the  grave  our  only  cure. 

What  grave  prescribes  the  bestl — A  friend's; 
and  yet 
From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage ! 
Ev'n  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold. 
Why  are  friends  ravished  from  us  1  'tis  to  bind, 
Bj  soft  Affection's  ties,  on  human  hearts 
The  thought  of  Death,  which  reason,  too  supine. 
Or  miaempbyed,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 
Nor  Reason  nor  Affection,  no,  nor  both 
Combined,  can  break  the  witchcrafts  of  the  worid. 
Behold  the  inexorable  hour  at  hand ; 
Behold  the  i.-iezorable  hour  forgot ! 
And  to  fbfget  it  the  chief  aim  of  lifo, 


Though  well  to  ponder  it  is  life's  chief  end. 
Is  Death,  that  ever-threatening,  ne'er  remote, 
That  all-important,  and  that  only  sure, 
(Come  when  he  will)  an  unexpected  guest  1 
Nay,  though  invited  by  the  loudest  calls 
Of  blind  Imprudence,  unexpected  still; 
Though  numerous  messengers  are  sent  before, 
To  warn  his  great  arrival !  What  the  cause. 
The  wondrous  cause,  of  this  mysterious  ill  1 
All  Heaven  looks  down,  astonished  at  the  sight  t 

Is  it  that  Life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick. 
We  can't  thrust  in  a  single  care  between  1 
Is  it  that  Life  has  such  a  swarm  of  cares. 
The  thought  of  Death  can't  enter  for  the  throng  1 
Is  it  that  Time  steals  on  with  downy  feet. 
Nor  wakes  Indulgence  from  her  golden  djream  1 
Tonlay  is  so  tike  yesterday,  it  cheats; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo!  like  a  brook, 
For  ever  changing,  unperceived  the  change. 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bathed  him  twice ; 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same;  the  same  we  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  flow, 
Nor  mark  the  much  irrevocably  lapsed. 
And  mmgled  with  the  sea.    Or  shall  we  say 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  us  on) 
That  life  is  like  a  vessel  on  the  streami 
In  life  embarked,  we  smoothly  down  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent ; 
Amused,  unconscious  of  the  gliding  wave. 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  perceive  a  shock ; 
We  start,  awake,  look  out :  what  see  we  there  'I— 
Our  brittle  bark  is  burst  on  Charon's  shore. 

Is  this  the  cause  Death  flies  all  human  thoughtl 
Or  is  it  Judgment  by  the  Will  struck  blind, 
That  domineering  mistress  of  the  soul  I 
Like  him  so  strong,  by  Dalilah  the  feir  1 
Or  is  it  Fear  turns  startled  Reason  back. 
From  looking  down  a  predpioe  so  steep  1 — 
'Tis  dreadful;  and  the  dread  is  wisely  placed 
By  Nature,  conscious  of  the  make  of  man. 
A  dreadful  friend  it  is,  a  terror  kind, 
A  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  Life. 
By  that  unawed,  in  life's  most  smiling  hour 
The  good  man  would  repine :  would  suffer  joys, 
And  burn  impatient  for  his  promised  skies, 
The  bad,  on  each  punctiUous  pique  of  pride. 
Or  gloom  of  humour,  would  give  Rage  the  rein, 
Bound  o'er  the  barrier,  rush  into  the  dark, 
And  mar  the  scenes  of  Providence  below. 

What  groan  was  that,  Lorenzo  V- Furies  I  liw, 
And  drown  in  your  less  execrable  yell, 
Britannia's  shame.    There  took  her  gloomy  flight. 
On  wing  impetuous,  a  black  sullen  soul, 
Blasted  fiom  hell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Thy  friend,  the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont, 
So  called, so  thought— and  then  he  fled  the  fKdd; 
Lees  base  the  fear  of  death  than  fear  of  lifei 
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O  Britain!  ixifiaiioiu  for  luicide I 
An  iaUnd,  in  thy  manners :  hx  disjoined 
From  the  whole  world  of  ratbnals  besides ! 
In  amlnent  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head, 
Wash  the  dire  stain,  nor  shock  the  continent 

But  thou  be  shocked,  while  I  detect  the  cause 
Of  self-assault,  expbse  the  monster's  birth, 
And  bid  abhorrence  hiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  not  thy  dime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun; 
The  sun  is  innocent,  thy  clime  absolved. 
Inmioral  climes  kind  Nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  nng,  in  Eden  might  prevail, 
And  proves  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  &te. 

The  soul  of  man,  (let  man  in  homage  bow, 
Who  names  his  soul)  a  native  of  the  skies! 
High-born  and  firee,  her  freedom  should  maintain, 
Unsold,  unmortgaged  for  earth's  little  bribes. 
The  illustrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land, 
Like  strangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity, 
Studious  of  home,  and  ardent  to  return. 
Of  earth  suspicious,  earth's  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light  touching,  shouM  indulge 
On  immortality,  her  godlike  taste ; 
There  take  large  draughts;  make  her  chief  ban- 
quet there. 

But  some  reject  this  sustenance  (fivine. 
To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend. 
Ask  alms  of  earth,  for  guests  that  came  from 

Heaven  I 
Sink  into  slaves,  and  sell,  for  present  hire, 
Thdr  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  &te) 
Their  native  freedom,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  nether  world :  and  when  his  pajrments  fiol, 
When  his  foul  basket  gorges  them  no  more. 
Or  their  palled  palates  loath  the  basket  fuO, 
Are  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  rage. 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Providence, 
And  bursting  their  confinement,  though  fast  barred 
By  laws  divine  and  human,  guarded  strong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pass, 
The  blackest  Nature  or  dire  guilt  can  raises 
And  moated  round  with  fothomless  destructkm, 
Sure  to  receive  and  whelm  them  in  their  folL 

Such,  Britons !  ii  the  cause,  to  you  unknown, 
Or,  worse,  o'eriooked;  o'erlooked  by  magistrates, 
Thus  criminals  themselves!  I  grant  the  deed 
Is  madness;  but  the  madness  of  the  heart 
And  what  is  that  1  our  utmost  bound  of  guilt 
A  sensual  unreflecting  lifo  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  Suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood.    The  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Through  sacred  Nature's  murder,  on  their  own. 
Because  U^ey  never  think  of  death,  they  die. 
'Tis  equally  man's  duty,  glory,  gain, 
At  once  to  shun,  and  meditate  his  end. 
When  by  tlie  bed  of  languishment  we  at, 
(The  seat  of  Wisdom!  if  our  choice,  not  hie) 
Or  o'er  our  dying  friends  in  anguish  hang 


Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  hohd; 

Number  that  moments,  and  in  every  clod( 

Start  at  the  voioe  of  an  eternity ; 

See  the  dim  lamp  of  lifo  just  feeUy  lift 

An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  gaze, 

Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death. 

That  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own; 

How  read  we  such  sad  scenes?   As  sent  to  man 

In  perfect  vengeance  1  no;  in  pity  sent, 

To  melt  him  down,  like  wax,  and  then  impresi^ 

Indelible,  Death's  image  on  his  heart, 

Bleeding  for  others,  trembling  for  himself. 

We  bleed,  we  tremble,  we  forget,  we  smile, 

The  mind  turns  fool  before  the  cheek  is  dry. 

Our  quick-returning  folly  canceb  all, 

As  the  tide  rushing  razes  what  is  vvrit 

In  yielding  sands,  and  smoothes  the  lettered  afaoie. 

Lorenzo !  hast  thou  ever  weighed  a  sigh) 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tearal 
(A  science  yet  unlectured  in  our  schools  1) 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast, 
And  seen  their  source  1  if  not,  descend  vrith  me, 
And  trace  these  briny  rivulets  to  their  spri^gi. 

Our  funeral  teare  from  different  causes  rise: 
As  if  from  separate  dstems  in  the  soul. 
Of  various  kinds  they  flow.    From  tender  hetiti, 
By  soft  contagion  called,  scHne  burst  at  once, 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  kadiog  eye: 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  curious  ait  dirtilkd 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Struck  by  the  magic  of  the  public  eye. 
Like  Moses'  smitten  rock,  gush  out  amain: 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fome  of  the  deceased, 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear: 
They  dwell  on  praises  which  they  think  they  rfme, 
And  thus,  vrithout  a  blush,  conmiend  themaehcs. 
Some  mourn,  in  proof  that  something  they  oodd 

love; 
They  weep  not  to  r^ieve  their  grief,  but  show. 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead, 
As  conscious  ail  their  love  is  in  arrear. 
Some  mischievously  weep,  not  unapprised 
Tears  sometimes  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eya. 
With  what  address  the  soft  Ephesians  draw 
Their  sable  networiL  o'er  entangled  hearts  1 
As  seen  through  crystal,  how  their  roses  glow, 
While  liquid  pearl  runs  trickling  down  dieir 

cheek? 
Of  her's  not  prouder  Elgypt's  wanton  queen, 
Carounng  gems,  herself  diuolved  in  k>ve.« 
Some  weep  at  death,  abstracted  from  the  dead, 
And  cdebrate,  like  Charles,  their  own  decease. 
By  kind  construction  some  are  deemed  to  wee|S 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 
Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain, 
As  deep  in  indiscretion  as  in  wo. 
Passion,  blind  passion!  impotently  poun 
Tears  that  deserve  more  (ean;   yvhile 
sleeps, 
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Or  lues,  like  an  idiot,  unoonoeroed, 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  stonn; 
Knows  not  it  speaks  to  her,  and  her  afeoe. 
ImtioDals  all  sorrows  are  beneath, 
That  noble  gifti  that  privilege  of  man ! 
Fram  sofTow's  pang,  the  birth  of  endkissjoy: 
But  these  are  barren  of  that  birth  cBiine; 
Thsy  weepimpetoons  as  the  sommei^fitorm. 
And  fan  as  short !  the  cruel  grief  soon  tam*d, 
Tbej  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale; 
Par  as  the  deep-resounding  knell  they  spread 
The  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  fed  it  more: 
No  gnin  of  wisdom  pays  them  for  their  wo. 
Half-round  the  gh^  the  tears  pumped  up  by 
death 
Are  spent  in  watering  vanities  of  life; 
In  nuJdng  folly  flourish  still  more  fair. 
When  the  sKk  soul,  her  wonted  stay  withdra\rn, 
RediDes  on  earth  and  sorrows  in  the  dust ; 
losteid  of  learning  there  her  true  support, 
(TboQgh  there  thrown  down  her  true  support  to 

Without  Heaven's  aid,  impatient  to  be  blest, 
She  crawls  to  the  next  shrub  or  bramble  vile, 
Though  from  the  stately  cedar's  arms  she  feU; 
Wkh  ftale  foresworn  embraces  clings  anew, 
The  itranger  weds,  and  blossoms  as  before, 
1q  an  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life, 
PKsents  her  weed,  well-fancied  at  the  ball. 
And  raffles  for  the  death's-head  on  the  ring. 

So  wept  Aurelia,  till  the  destined  youth 
Slept  in  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles, 
And  blanching  sables  into  bridal  bloom. 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  &te, 
Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes. 
And  (hed  to  give  him,  orphaned  in  bis  biitht 
Not  such,  Narcissa !  my  distress  for  thee. 
ro  make  an  altar  of  thy  sacred  tomb, 
Totacrifice  to  Wisdom.— What  v^ast  thou? 
'  Yoang,  gay,  and  fortunate!'  EUush  yields  a  theme: 
Hi  dwett  on  each,  to  shun  thought  more  severe ; 
(Heaven  knows  I  labour  with  severer  still  I) 
HldweU  on  each,  and  quite  exhaust  thy  death. 
A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 

And,  first,  thy  youth:  what  says  it  to  gray 
hairs  t 

Nuriasa!  Pm  become  thy  pupil  now. 
^^,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew, 
She  iparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  Heaven ! 
lone  on  this  head  has  snowed,  yet  still  tis  borne 
AJoft,  nor  thinks  but  on  another's  grave. 
Corered  with  shame  I  speak  it,  age  severe 
OW  womoQt  vice  sets  down  for  virtue  fair; 
Whh  graceless  gravity  chastising  youth, 
That  jouth  chastised  surpassing  in  a  &ult, 
Father  of  all,  fbrgetfulness  of  death  I 
Ai  if^  like  objects  presnng  on  the  sight, 
l^cath  had  advanced  too  near  us  to  be  seen ; 


Or  that  life's  loan  Time  ripened  into  right, 
And  men  might  plead  prescription  firom  the  grave; 
Deathless,  from  repetition  of  reprieve. 
Deathlessi  hi  frmn  it!  such  are  dead  already; 
Their  hearts  are  buried^  and  the  world  their  grave. 

Tell  me,  some  god !  my  guardian  angel !  tell 
What  thus  infiituates?  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age  'twixt  us  and  Death, 
AlreiMdy  at  the  door  1  He  knocks ;  we  hear  him, 
And  yet  we  will  not  hear.    What  mail  defends 
Our  untouched  hearts  1  what  miracle  turns  oflT 
The  pointed  thought,  which  from  a  thousand 

quivers 
Is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  shunned? 
We  stand,  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling,  wounded  oft  ourMlves, 
Though  bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  stilll 
We  see  Time's  furrows  on  another's  brow, 
And  Death  intrenched,  preparing  his  assault ; 
How  few  themselves  in  that  just  mirror  see ! 
Or,  seeing,  draw  their  inference  as  strong ! 
There  death  is  certain ;  doubtful  here :  he  must, 
And  soon:  we  may,  within  an  age,  expire. 
Though  gray  our  heads,  our  thoughts  and  aims  are 

green: 
Like  damaged  clocks^  whose  hand  and  bell  dissent, 
FoOy  sings  six,  while  Nature  points  at  twelve. 

Absurd  longevity!  more,  more,  it  cries: 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  every  kind. 
And  wherefore  mad  fer  more,  when  relish  failsl 
Object  and  appetite  must  club  for  joy : 
Shall  Folly  labour  hard  to  mend  the  bow, 
Bawbles,  I  mean,  that  strike  us  from  without, 
While  Nature  is  relaxing  every  string ! 
Ask  Thought  for  joy,  grow  rich,  and  hoard  within. 
Think  you  the  soul,  when  this  life's  rattles  oeass^ 
Has  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed  1 
Contract  the  taste  immortal ;  learn  even  now 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter. 
Divine,  or  none,  henoefoith,  your  j<^s  for  ever; 
Of  age,  the  glory  is  to  wish  to  die : 
That  wish  is  praise  and  promise ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  fbture  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  their  sires  I 
Grand  dimacterical  absurdities ! 
Ghray-hair'd  authority,  to  feuHs  of  youth 
How  shocking !  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  fool ; 
And  our  first  childhood  might  our  last  desp&ie. 
Peace  and  esteem  is  all  that  age  can  hope: 
Nothing  but  wisdom  gives  the  first ;  the  last 
Nothing  but  the  repute  of  being  wise. 
Folly  bars  both :  our  age  is  quite  undone. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker  1  like  our  shadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines. 
No  vrish  should  loiter,  then,  this  side  the  grave. 
Our  hearts  should  leave  the  world  before  the  kaell 
Calls  for  our  carcasses  to  mend  the  scnl. 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest — die  in  port : 
Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
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Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  will  rabdoe : 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon, 
And  put  good  works  on  board,  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  Mows  us  into  worlds  unknown : 
If  unconsidered,  too,  a  dreadful  scene ! 

All  should  be  prophets  to  themselves — foresee 
Their  future  fate— their  future  fate  foretaste : 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thought  of  death  alone  the  fear  destnyys: 
A  disaffection  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  than  midnight  darkness  on  the  soul, 
Which  sleeps  beneath  it  on  a  precipice, 
Puffed  off  by  the  first  bkst,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Dost  ask,  Lorenzo,  why  so  warmly  prest, 
By  repetition  hammered  on  thine  ear, 
The  thought  of  Death  1  that  thought  is  the  ma. 

chine. 
The  grand  machine,  that  heayes  us  from  the  dust, 
And  rears  us  into  men.  The  thought,  ply'd  home, 
Will  soon  reduce  the  ghasdy  precipioe 
O'erhanging  hell,  will  soften  the  descent, 
And  gently  slope  our  passage  to  the  grave. 
How  warmly  to  be  wish'd ;  what  heart  of  flesh 
Would  trifle  with  tremendous  1  dare  extremes'? 
Yawn  over  the  fate  of  infinite  1  what  hand, 
Beyond  the  blackest  brand  of  censure  bold, 
(To  speak  a  language  too  well  known  to  thee) 
Would  at  a  moment  give  its  all  to  Chance, 
And  stamp  the  dye  for  an  Eternity. 

Aid  me,  Naidasa  *,  aid  me  to  keep  pace 
With  Destiny,  and,  ere  her  scissars  cut 
My  thread  of  life,  to  break  this  tougher  thread 
Of  moral  death  that  ties  me  to  the  world. 
Sting  thou  my  slumbering  Reason,  to  send  forth 
A  thought  of  observation  on  the  foe ; 
To  sally  and  survey  the  rapid  march 
Of  his  ten  thousand  messengers  to  man, 
Who,  Jehu-like,  behind  him  turns  them  all. 
All  accident  apart,  by  Nature  sign'd, 
My  warrant  is  gone  out,  though  dormant  yet; 
Perhaps  behind  rnie  moment  lurks  my  fitte. 
Must  I  then  forward  only  look  for  Death  1 — 
Backward  I  turn  mine  eye,  and  find  him  there. 
Man  ii  a  self-survivor  every  year. 
Man,  like  a  stream,  is  in  perpetual  flow. 
Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey: 
My  youth,  my  noon-tide  his — my  yesterday: 
The  bold  invader  shares  the  present  hour : 
Each  moment  on  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 
While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease, 
And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun, 
As  tapers  waste  that  instant  they  take  fire. 

Shall  we  then  fear  lest  that  should  come  to  pass, 
Which  comes  to  pass  each  moment  of  our  lives'? 
If  fear  we  must,  let  that  Death  turn  us  pale 
Which  murders  strength  and  ardour;  what  le- 


Should  rather  can  on  Death  than  dread  his  oD. 
Ye  partneri  of  my  feuit,  and  my  decline, 
Thoughtless  of  death  but  when  your  neighbonr'i 

knell, 
(Rude  visitant)  knocks  hard  at  your  dull  sense, 
And  frith  its  thunder  scarce  obtains  your  ear. 
Be  death  your  theme,  in  every  place  and  hour; 
Nor  longer  vrant,  ye  monumental  sires, 
A  brother-tomb  to  tell  you — ^you  shall  die. 
That  death  you  dread,  (so  great  is  Nature's  dill;] 
Elnow  you  shall  court,  before  you  shall  enjoy. 

But  you  are  learned:  in  volumes  deep  you  at, 
In  wisdom  shallow.    Pompous  ignorance! 
Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  learned? 
Leam  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known, 
And  what  that  knowledge  which  impain  your 

sense. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food. 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  Life's  common  field. 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  Nature  and  Experience,  moral  truth ; 
Of  indiflpensable  eternal  fruit ; 
Fruit  on  which  mortals  feeding,  turn  to  gods, 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguish'd  names, 
Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride. 
Sinking  in  virtue  as  you  rise  in  fame. 
Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  afiSnds 
Light,  but  not  heat;  it  leaves  yon  undevout, 
Frozen  at  heart  while  speculation  shines. 
Awake,  ye  curious  Indagators !  fond 
Of  knowing  all  but  what  avails  you,  known. 
If  you  would  leam  Death's  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  health. 
All  dyes  of  fortune,  and  all  dates  of  age, 
Together  shook  in  his  impartial  urn. 
Come  forth  at  random:  or,  if  choice  is  made, 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture  and  fond  hopes  of  man. 
What  countless  multitudes  not  only  leave, 
But  deeply  disappoint  us,  by  their  deaths! 
Though  great  our  sorrow,  greater  our  surpriae. 
Like  other  tyrants,  Death  delights  to  smite 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  oi  powtf 
And  arbitrary  nod.    His  joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  surrive  the  fortunate; 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb: 
Me  thine,  Nardssa! — What,  though  short  thj 

datel 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit  deserves  no  name. 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 
In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 
O  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs; 

Narcissa's  youth  has  lectured  me  thus  fax : 
And  can  her  gaiety  give  counsel  too7 
That  like  the  Jews'  famed  oradc  of  gems, 
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Sparkles  iiuArdbtion ;  such  as  throws  new' light, 
And  opens  more  the  character  of  Death, 
III  known  to  thee,  Lorenzo !  this  thy  vaunt ! — 
'Ghre  death  his  dUft^  the  wretched  and  the  old; 
Ev^  let  him  sweep  his  rubbbh  to  the  gnYe; 
Let  him  iM>t  violate  kind  nature's  laws, 
But  own  man  bom  to  live  as  well  as  die,' — 
Wretched  and  old  thou  giv'st  him ;  young  and  gay 
He  takes ;  and  plunder  is  a  tyrant's  joy. 
What  ifl  prove,  '  the  fiirthest  from  the  fear 
Are  often  nearest  to  the  stroke  of  fate  V 

All,  more  than  conunon,  menaces  an  end. 
A  blue  betokens  brevity  of  life : 
As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 
Glad  spirits  sparkled  from  Narcissa's  eye, 
And  made  Youth  younger,  and  taught  life  to  live. 
As  natures  opposites  wage  endless  war, 
For  this  offence,  as  treason  to  the  deep 
Inviolable  stupor  of  his  reign, 
Where  lust  and  turbulent  ambition  sleep, 
Death  took  swift  vengeance.     As  he  life  detests, 
More  life  is  still  mere  odious ;  and,  reduced 
By  conquest,  aggrandizes  more  his  power. 
But  wherefore  aggrandized? — By  Heaven's  decree 
To  plant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  guard, 
In  awful  expectation  of  our  end. 
Thus  runs  Death's  dread  coDuniadon;  *  Strike, 

but  so 
As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead.' 
Hence  stratagem  delights  him,  and  surprise, 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Not  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim ; 
And  where  least  feared,  there  conquest  triumphs 

most. 
This  proves  my  bold  assertion  not  too  bold. 

What  are  hb  arts  to  lay  our  fears  asleep? 
Tiberian  arts  his  purposes  wrap  up 
In  deep  Dissimulation's  darkest  night. 
I^  princes  unconfess'd  in  foreign  courts, 
Who  travel  under  cover,  Death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  Life,  and  dwells  among  us: 
He  takes  aU  shapes  that  serve  his  black  dedgns: 
Though  master  of  a  wider  empire  far 
Than  that  o'er  which  the  Roman  eagle  flew. 
Like  Nero,  he's  a  fiddler,  charioteer: 
Or  drives  his  phadton  in  female  guise ; 
Qoite  onsuspected,  till,  the  wheel  beneath, 
His  disarray'd  oblation  he  devours. 

He  most  aflects  the  forms  least  like  himself. 
His  slender  self:  hence  buriy  corpulence 
1*  his  familiar  wear,  and  sleek  disguise. 
«Wnd  the  rosy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk, 
Or  ambush  in  a  smile ;  or,  wanton,  dive 
In  dimples  deep;  Love's  eddies,  which  draw  in 
Unwaiy  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  despair. 
Such  on  Naidssa's  couch  he  kntered  long 
unknown,  and  when  detected,  still  was  seen 
Tosmile:  audi  peace  has  Innocence  in  death ! 

Most  happy  they,  whom  least  his  arts  deceive ! 
16  V 


One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  fixed  on  heaven. 
Becomes  a  mortal  and  immortal  man. 
Long  on  his  wiles  a  piqued  and  jealous  spy, 
I've  seen,  or  dreamed  I  saw,  the  tyrant  dress, 
Lay  by  his  horrors,  and  put  on  his  smiles. 
Say,  Muse !  for  thou  remember'st,  call  it  back. 
And  show  Lorenzo  the  surprising  scene ; 
If  'twas  a  dream,  his  genius  can  explain. 

'Twas  in  a  circle  of  the  gay  I  stood : 
Death  would  have  entered;  Nature  pushed  him 

back: 
Supported  by  a  doctor  of  renown. 
His  pdnt  he  gained ;  then  artfully  dismissed 
The  sage ;  for  Death  designed  to  be  concealed : 
He  gave  an  old  vivacious  usurer 
His  meagre  aspect,  and  his  naked  bones. 
In  gratitude  for  plumping  up  his  prey, 
A  pampered  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well-feshioned  figure,  and  cockaded  brow. 
He  took  in  change,  and  underneath  the  piide 
Of  costly  linen  tucked  his  filthy  shroud. 
His  crooked  bow  he  straightened  to  a  cane. 
And  hid  his  deadly  shafts  in  Myra's  eye. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipped, 
Out-sallies  on  adventures.    Ask  you  where  1 
Where  is  he  not?  For  hb  peculiar  haunts 
Let  this  suffice ;  sure  as  night  follows  day. 
Death  treads  in   Pleasure's  footsteps  round  the 

world 
When  Pleasure  treads  the  paths  which  Reason 

shuns. 
When  against  Reason,  Riot  shuts  the  door, 
And  gaiety  supplies  the  place  of  sense. 
Then  foremost  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball, 
Death  leads  the  dance,  or  stamps  the  deadly  dye, 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  compeers 
Inly  he  laughs  to  see  them  bugh  at  him. 
As  absent  far;  and  when  the  revel  bums. 
When  Fear  Is  banished,  and  triumphant  Thought 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  moon. 
Against  him  turns  the  key,  and  bids  Him  sup 
With  their  progenitors — he  drops  his  mask, 
Frowns  out  at  full :  they  start,  despair,  expire. 

Scarce  with  more  sudden  terror  and  surprise^ 
From  his  black  mask  of  nitre,  touched  by  fire, 
He  bursts,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devoon. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery. 
And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  fiend? 

And  now,  Lorenzo,  dost  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  security,  because  unknown 
Which  moment  is  commissioned  to  destroy? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 
Is  death  uncertain  ?  therefore  thou  be  fixed. 
Fixed  as  a  sentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  expectation  of  the  coming  foe. 
Rouse,  stand  in  arms,  nor  lean  against  thy  speu, 
Lest  slumber  steal  one  moment  o'er  thy  soul, 
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And  Fate  mipike  thee  noddhig.    Watch,  be 

■    strong, 
Thus  ghne  each  day  the  merit  and  renown 
Of  dying  well,  thoogh  doomed  but  once  to  die ; 
Nor  let  life's  period,  hidden,  (at  from  moat) 
Hide,  too,  firom  thee  the  precious  use  of  life. 
Eariy,  not  sudden,  was  Nardssa's  fete ; 
Soon,  not  surprising,  Death  his  visit  paid : 
Her  thought  went  forth  to  meet  him  <m  his  way, 
Nor  Gaiety  forgot  it  was  to  die. 
Though  Fortune,  too,  (our  third  and  final  theme,) 
As  an  accomplice,  played  her  gaudy  plumes, 
And  every  glittering  gewgaw,  on  her  sight, 
To  dazzle  and  debauch  it  from  its  mark. 
Death's  dreadful  advent  is  the  mark  of  man^ 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it  is  blind. 
Fortune  with  Youth  and  Graiety  conspired 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happiness, 
(If  happiness  on  earth)  to  crown  her  brow : 
And  could  Death  charge  through  such  a  shining 
shield  1 

That  shining  shield  invites  the  tjrrant's  spear. 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims, 
And  strongly  preach  humility  to  man. 
O  how  portentous  is  prosperity  I 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens  while  it  shines ! 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proof  of  Death's  ambition, 
To  cull  his  victims  from  the  fairest  fold, 
And  sheathe  his  shafts  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
When  flooded  with  abundance,  purpled  o'er 
With  recent  honours,  bloomed  with  every  bliss, 
Set  up  in  ostentation,  made  the  gaze, 
The  gaudy  centre  of  the  public  eye ; 
When  Fortune,  thus,  has  tossed  her  child  in  air 
Snatched  firom  the  covert  of  an  humble  state, 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  dropt  at  once. 
Our  morning's  envy !  and  our  evening's  sigh ! 
As  if  her  bounties  were  the  signal  given, 
llie  flowery  wreath,  to  mark  the  sacrifice. 
And  call  Death's  arrows  on  the  destined  prey. 

High  Fortune  seems  in  cruel  league  with  Fate. 
Ask  you  for  what  1  to  give  his  war  on  man 
The  deeper  dread,  and  more  illustrious  spoil ; 
Thus  to  keep  daring  mortals  more  in  awe. 
And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  1  to  hang  his  airy  ncrt  on  high, 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bough. 
Rocked  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  fall  1 
Granting  grim  Death  at  equal  distance  there, 
Yet  peace  begins  just  where  ambition  ends. 
What  makes  man  wretched  1  happiness  denied  1 
Lorenzo!  no;  'tis  happiness  disdained ! 
She  comes  too  meanly  dressed  to  win  our  smile, 
And  calU  herself  Content,  a  homely  name  I 
Our  flame  is  transport,  and  Content  our  scorn ! 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuto  the  door  against  her, 
And  weds  a  toil,  a  tempest,  in  her  stead ; 
A  tempest  to  warm  transport  near  of  kin. 
Unknowing  what  our  mortal  state  admiti^ 


Life's  modest  joys  we  ruin  while  we  raise, 
And  all  our  ecstasies  are  wounds  to  peace; 
Peace,  the  full  portion  of  mankind  below. 

And  since  thy  peace  is  dear,  ambitious  youth ! 
Of  fortune  fond !  as  thoogfatleas  of  thy  fkte ! 
As  late  I  drew  Death's  picture,  to  stir  op 
Thy  wholesome  fears ;  now,  drawn  in  contrast,  see 
Gray  Fortune's,  thy  vain  hc^ies  to  reprimand. 
See,  high  in  air  the  qxfftive  goddess  hangs, 
nnlocks  her  casket,  spreads  her  glittering  waie. 
And  caDs  the  giddy  winds  to  puff  abroad 
Her  random  bounties  o'er  the  gaping  throng. 
All  rush  rapacious ;  friends  o'er  trodden  firi«nds, 
Sons  o'er  their  fathers,  subjects  o'er  their  kings, 
Priests  o'er  their  gods,  and  lovers  o'er  the  fair 
(Still  more  adored)  to  snatch  the  golden  shower. 

Gold  glitters  most  where  virtue  shines  no  more ; 
As  Stan  from  absent  suns  have  leave  to  shine. 
O  what  a  precious  pack  of  votaries, 
Unkennelled  from  the  prisons  and  the  stews, 
Pour  in,  all  opening  in  their  idol's  praise ! 
All,  ardent,  eye  each  wafture  of  her  hand, 
And,  wide-expanding  their  voracious  jaws, 
Morsel  on  morsel  swallow  down  unchewed, 
Untasted,  through  mad  appetite  for  more 
Grorged  to  the  throat,  yet  lean  and  ravenous  still: 
Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.     If  (blest  chance !) 
Court-zeph3rrs  sweetiy  breathe ;  they  launch,  they 

fly. 

O'er  just,  o'er  sacred,  all-forbidden  ground, 
Drunk  with  the  burning  scent  of  place  or  power. 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  Lucre — till  they  die. 

Or,  if  for  men  you  take  them,  as  I  mark 
Their  manners,  thou  their  various  fates  survey. 
With  aim  nusmeasured  and  impetuous  q>eed, 
Some,  darting,  strike  their  ardent  wish  fkr  off. 
Through  fury  to  possess  it :  some  succeed. 
But  stumble,  and  let  fall  the  taken  prize. 
From  some,  by  sudden  blasts,  'tis  whirled  away, 
And  lodged  in  bosoms  that  ne'er  dreamed  of  gain. 
To  some  it  sticks  so  close,  that,  when  torn  ofl^ 
Tom  is  the  man,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 
Some,  o'er-enamoured  of  their  bags,  run  mad ; 
Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of  bread. 
Together  some  (unhappy  rivals !)  seize. 
And  rend  abundance  into  poverty ; 
Loud  croaks  the  raven  of  the  law,  and  smiles: 
Smiles,  too,  the  goddess ;  but  smiles  most  at  those 
(Just  victims  of  exorbitant  desire !) 
Who  perish  at  their  own  request,  and,  whelned 
Beneath  her  load  of  lavish  grants,  expire. 
Fortune  is  famous  for  her  numbers  slain ; 
The  number  small  which  happiness  can  bear. 
Though  various  for  awhile  their  fates,  at  Ust 
One  curse  involves  them  all :  at  Death's  approaeh 
All  read  their  riches  backward  into  loos, 
And  mourn  in  just  proportion  to  their  store. 

And  Death's  approach  (if  orthodox  my  song) 
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Is  hastened  by  the  lure  of  Fortune's  smiles. 
And  ui  thou  still  a  glutton  of  bright  gold  1 
And  art  thou  still  rapacious  of  thy  ruin  1 
Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow; 
A  bbw  which,  while  it  executes,  alarms, 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  signal  fall 
As  when  some  stately  growth  of  oak,  or  pine, 
Which  nods  aloft  and  proudly  spreads  her  shade, 
The  son's  defiance,  and  the  flock's  defence, 
By  the  strong  strokes  of  labouring  hinds  subdued, 
Loud  groans  her  last ;  and,  rushing  fix>m  her  height, 
In  cumbrous  ruin  thunders  to  the  ground; 
The  conscious  forest  trembles  at  the  shock, 
And  hill,  and  stream,  and  distant  dale,  resound. 

These  high-aimed  darts  of  Death,  and  these  alone, 
Should  I  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full ; 
A  qoiver  which,  suspended  in  mid  air, 
Or  near  Heaven's  archer,  in  the  zodiac,  hung, 
(So  could  it  be)  should  draw  the  public  eye, 
The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind  I 
A  constellation  awful,  yet  benign, 
To  guide  the  way  through  life's  tempestuous  wave, 
N<7  sufler  them  to  strike  the  conmion  rock ; 
'  From  greater  danger  to  grow  more  secure, 
And,  wrapt  in  happiness,  forget  their  &te.' 

Lysander,  happy  past  the  common  lot, 
Was  warned  of  danger,  but  too  gay  to  fear. 
He  wooed  the  fair  Aspasia ;  she  was  kind. 
In  youth,  f(»m,  fortune,  fame,  they  both  were  bless- 
ed: 
All  who  knew,  envied ;  yet  in  envy  loved : 
Can  Fancy  form  more  finished  happiness  1 
Fixed  was  the  nuptial  hour.    Her  stately  dome 
Rose  on  the  sounding  beach.   The  glittering  spires 
Float  in  the  wave,  and  break  against  the  shore ; 
So  break  those  glittering  shadows,  human  joys. 
The  faithless  morning  smiled :  he  takes  his  leave 
To  re^mbrace,  in  ecstacies,  at  eve : 
The  riang  storm  forbids :  the  news  arrives ; 
Untold  she  saw  it  in  her  servant's  eye. 
She  felt  it  seen,  (her  heart  was  apt  to  feel) 
And  drowned,  without  the  furious  ocean's  aid, 
In  snffbcating  sorrows  shares  his  tomb. 
N«w  round  the  sumptuous  bridal  monument 
The  guilty  biUows  innocently  roar, 
And  the  rough  sailor  passing,  drops  a  tear. 
A  tear  1— can  tears  suffice? — but  not  for  me. 
How  vain  our  eflbrts !  and  our  arts  how  vain ! 
The  distant  train  of  thought  I  took,  to  shun, 
Has  thrown  me  on  my  fate. — These  died  together; 
Happy  in  ruin!  undivorced  by  death ! 
Or  ne'er  to  meet,  or  ne'er  to  part,  is  peace. — 
Naitissal  Pity  bleeds  at  thought  of  thee; 
Yet  thou  wast  only  near  me,  not  myself. 
Swrive  myself? — that  cures  all  other  wo. 
Nardna  lives ;  Philander  is  forgot. 
O  the  soft  commerce ! — O  the  tender  ties, 
^lose  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart  I 
^S^h,  broken,  break  them,  and  drain  ofiT  the  soul 


Of  human  joy,  and  make  it  pain  to  live. — 
And  is  it  then  to  live  1  When  such  friends  part, 
'Tis  the  survivor  die8.~My  heart !  no  more. 


NIGHT  VI. 

THE  INFIDEL  RBCLAIMEa 
In  Ttoo  Parts. 
CONTAINING   THE   NAT  ORE,  PROOF,  AND  IMPORT- 
ANCE, OP  IMMORTALITY. 

PART  I. 

WHERE,  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, 

GLORY  AND  RICHES  ARE  PARTICULARLY  CON 

SIDERED. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ptelham,  Ftat  Loid  ComraMoDar 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer; 

PREFACE. 

Few  ages  have  heen  deeper  in  dispute  about  re- 
ligion than  this.  The  dispute  about  religion,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  seldom  go  together.  The  short- 
er, therefore,  the  dispute,  the  better.  I  think  it 
may  be  reduced  to  this  single  question,  *  Is  man 
immortal,  or  is  he  not  1  If  he  is  not;  all  our  dis- 
putes are  mere  amusements,  or  trials  of  skill.  In 
this  case,  truth,  reason,  religion,  which  give  our 
discourses  such  pomp  and  solemnity,  are  (as  will 
be  shown,)  mere  empty  sounds,  without  any  mean- 
ing in  them :  but  if  man  is  immortal,  it  will  behove 
him  to  be  very  serious  about  eternal  consequences; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  truly  religious.  And  this 
great  fundamental  truth,  unestablished,  or  una- 
wakened  in  the  minds  of  men,  is,  I  conceive,  the 
real  source  and  support  of  all  our  infidelity,  how 
remote  soever  the  particular  objections  advanced 
may  seem  to  be  from  it. 

Sensible  appearances  affect  most  men  mnch 
more  than  abstract  reasonings ;  and  we  daily  see 
bodies  drop  around  us,  but  the  soul  is  invisible. 
The  power  which  inclination  has  over  the  judg- 
ment, is  greater  than  can  be  well  conceived  by 
those  that  have  not  had  the  experience  of  it ;  and 
of  what  numbers  is  it  the  sad  interest  that  souls 
should  not  survive  1  The  Heathen  world  confesi- 
ed  that  they  rather  hoped,  than  firmly  believed, 
immortality !  and  how  many  Heathens  have  we 
still  amongst  usi  The  Sacred  page  assures  us,  that 
'life  and  imroortahty  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel :'  but  by  how  many  is  the  Oospel  rejected 
or  overlooked  1  From  these  considerations,  and 
from  my  being,  accidentally,  privy  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  particular  persons,  I  have  been  long 
persuaded  that  most,  if  not  all  our  infidels  (what- 
ever name  they  take,  and  whatever  scheme  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, they  patronize,)  are  supported  in  their  de- 
plorable error  by  some  doubt  of  their  immortatity 
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at  the  bottom:  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  men  once 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  immortality,  are  not 
(u  from  being  Chrigtians:  for  it  ia  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man,  fully  conscious  eternal  pain  or 
happiness  will  certainly  be  his  lot,  should  not  ear- 
nestly and  impartially  inquire  after  the  surest 
means  of  escaping  one,  and  securing  the  other: 
and  of  such  an  earnest  and  impartial  inquiry  I 
well  know  the  consequence. 

Here,  therefore,  in  proof  of  this  most  funda- 
mental truth,  some  plain  arguments  are  offered ; 
arguments  derived  from  principles  which  infidels 
admit  in  common  with  bcUevers;  arguments  which 
appear  to  me  altogether  irresistible ;  and  such  as, 
I  am  satisfied,  will  have  great  weight  with  all  who 
give  themselves  the  small  trouble  of  looking  se- 
riously into  their  own  bosoms,  and  of  observing, 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  attentbn,  what  daily 
passes  round  about  them  in  the  world.  If  some 
arguments  shall  here  occur  which  others  have  de- 
clined, they  are  submitted,  wkh  all  deference,  to 
better  judgmente,  in  this,  of  all  points,  the  most 
important !  for,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  that  is 
no  longer  disputed ;  but  it  is  undisputed  for  this 
reason  only,  viz.  because  where  the  least  pretence 
to  reason  is  admitted,  it  must  for  ever  be  indisput- 
able; and,  of  consequence,  no  man  can  be  betray- 
ed into  a  dispute  of  that  nature  by  vanity,  which 
has  a  principal  share  in  animating  our  modem 
combatanU  against  other  articles  of  our  beUef. 

She*  (for  I  know  not  yet  her  name  in  Heaven) 
Not  eariy,  like  Narciasa,  left  the  scene, 
Nor  sudden,  like  Philander.     What  availl 
This  sfccming  mitigation  but  inflames ; 
This  fancied  medicine  heightens  the  disease. 
The  longer  known,  the  closer  still  she  grew, 
And  gradual  parting  is  a  gradual  death. 
»Tis  the  grim  tyrant's  engine  which  extorts, 
By  tardy  pressure's  still  increaang  weight, 
From  hardest  hearts  confession  of  distress. 
O  the  long  datk  approach,  through  yeaiB  of 
pain, 
Death's  gallery !  (might  I  dare  to  call  it  so) 
With  dismal  doubt  and  sable  terror  hung, 
Sick  Hope's  pale  lamp  ite  only  glimmering  ray: 
There  Fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordained, 
Forbid  self-love  itself  to  flatter  there. 
How  oft  I  gazed,  prophetically  sad : 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead,  while  yet  in  smiles: 
In  smile*  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine: 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  and  increased  my  pain. 
Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 
In  his  pale  progreM  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  urged  his  deadly  siege ;  in  spite  of  art, 
Of  all  tbebahny  blessings  Nature  lends 
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To  succour  frail  humanity.    Te  stars! 
(Not  now  first  made  familiar  to  my  sight) 
And  thou,  O  moonl  bear  witness;  many  anigfat 
He  tore  the  pillow  fitKn  beneath  my  head, 
Tied  down  my  sore  attention  to  the  shock, 
By  ceaseless  dqvedations  on  a  life 
Dearer  than  that  he  left  me.     Dreadftil  post 
Of  observation!  .darker  every  hour; 
Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink, 
And  pointed  at  eternity  below ; 
When  my  soul  shuddered  at  futurity ; 
When,  on  a  moment's  point,  the  important  dbe 
Of  life  and  death  spun  doubtful,  ere  it  fell, 
And  tum'd  up  Ufe;  my  Utle  to  more  wo. 
But  why  more  wo  ?  more  comfort  let  it  be. 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  that  which  wished  to  (fie 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  wretchedness  and  pain; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  what  incumbered,  galled, 
Blocked  up  the  pass,  and  barred  from  real  life. 
Where  dwells  that  wish  most  ardent  of  the  wisc^ 
Too  dark  the  sun  to  see  it;  highest  stars 
Too  low  to  reach  it;  Death,  great  Death  alone, 
O'er  stars  and  sun  triumphant,  lands  us  there. 

Nor  dreadful  our  transition,  though  the  mind, 
An  artist  at  creating,  self-alarms. 
Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude, 
Is  prone  to  paint  it  dreadful.     Who  can  take 
Death's  portrait  true?  the  tyrant  never  sat 
Our  sketch  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all; 
Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  tells  one  single  tale. 
Death  and  his  image  rising  in  the  brain 
Bear  faint  resemblance;  never  are  alike: 
Fear  shakes  the  pencil:  Fancy  loves  exces; 
Dark  Ignorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades; 
And  these  the  formidable  picture  draw. 
But  grant'  the  worst,  'tis  the  past;  new  pros- 
pects rise. 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  her  tomb. 
Far  other  views  our  contemplation  claim. 
Views  that  o'erpay  the  rigours  of  our  fife; 
Views  that  suspend  our  agonies  in  death. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortality, 
Wrapt  in  the  single,  the  triumphant  thought: 
Long  life  might  lapse,  age  unperceived,  come  on, 
And  find  the  soul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  nature,  proof,  importance,  fire  my  song. 
O  that  my  song  could  emulate  my  soul! 
Like  her  immortal.    No: — the  soul  disdains 
A  mark  so  mean;  fitr  nobler  hope  inflames; 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel,  but  the  palm  inspire. 

Thy  nature  Immortality !  who  knows  1 
And  yet  who  knows  it  not?  it  is  but  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  colour  spun, 
And  spun  forever;  dipt  by  cruel  Fate 
In  Stygian  dye,  how  black,  how  brittle,  here; 
How  short  our  correspondence  with  the  sun! 
And  while  it  lasts,  inglorious :  our  best  deeds 
How  wanting  in  tlieir  weight:  our  highest  joy»i 
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Small  cordiala  to  support  us  in  our  pain, 
And  give  us  strength  to  suffer.    But  how  great 
To  mingle  interests,  converse,  amities, 
With  ail  the  sons  of  Reason,  scattered  wide 
Through  habitable  space,  wherever  bom, 
Howe'er  endowed:  to  live  free  citizens 
Of  onivenal  Nature:  to  lay  hold, 
Bj  more  that  feeble  faith,  on  the  Supreme : 
To  call  Heaven's  rich  unfathomable  mines 
(Mines  which  support  archangels  in  their  state) 
Our  own!  to  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
To  read  creation ;  read  its  mighty  plan 
In  the  bare  bosom  of  the  Deity: 
The  plan  and  execution  to  collate: 
To  see  before  each  glance  of  piercing  thought, 
Ail  dood,  all  shadow,  blown  remote;  and  leave 
No  mystery — but  that  of  love  Divine, 
Which  lifts  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wing, 
Fnxn  earth's  aoeldama,  this  field  of  blood. 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill. 
From  darkness  and  from  dust,  to  such  a  scene: 
Love's  element:  true  joy's  illustrious  home : 
From  earth's  sad  contrast  (now  deplored)  more 
»  fair! 

What  exquisite  vicissitude  of  fate! 
Blened  absolution  of  our  blackest  hour ! 

Lorenzo !  these  are  thoughts  that  make  man  man. 
The  wim  illumine,  aggrandize  the  great. 
\     How  great,  (while  yet  we  tread  the  kindred  clod. 
And  every  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 
The  clod  we  tread,  soon  trodden  by  our  sons) 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pursuits. 
To  stop,  and  pause ;  involved  in  high  presage, 
Through  the  long  vista  of  a  thousand  years, 
To  stand  contemplating  our  distant  selves, 
As  in  a  magnifying  mirror  seen, 
Enlarged,  ennobled,  elevate,  divine: 
To  prophesy  our  own  futurities : 
To  gaze  in  thought  on  what  all  thought  trans- 
cends: 
To  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  of  joys 
As  &r  beyond  conception  as  desert, 
OoTBelves  the  astonished  talkers  and  the  tale! 
Lorenzo,  swells  thy  bosom  at  the  thought  1 
The  swell  becomes  thee :  'tis  an  honest  pride: 
Revere  thyself; — and  yet  thyself  despise. 
His  nature  no  man  can  o'er-rate,  and  none 
Ctn  nnder-rate  his  merit.    Take  good  heed. 
Nor  there  be  modest  where  tliou  should'st   be 

proud; 
That  almost  universal  error  shim. 
How  just  our   pride,  when  we   behdd   those 

heights: 
Not  those  ambition  paints  in  air,  but  those 
Reason  points  out,  and  ardent  Virtue  gains, 
And  angels  emulate.    Our  pride  how  just : 
When  mount  wel    when  these  shacklet  castl 
when  quit 
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This  cell  of  the  creation?  this  small  nest, 
Stuck  in  a  comer  of  the  universe. 
Wrapt  up  in  fleecy  cloud  and  fine-spun  air? 
Fine-spun  to  sense,  but  gross  and  feculent 
To  souls  celestial;  souls  ordained  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  gales,  and  drink  a  purpr  sky; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  Time's  farther  shore, 
Where  Virtue  reigns,  enriched  with  full  arrean, 
While  Pomp  imperial,  begs  an  alms  of  Peace. 

In  empire  high,  or  in  proud  science  deep, 
Ye  bom  of  earth,  on  what  can  you  confer. 
With  half  the  dignity,  with  half  the  gain, 
The  gust,  the  glow,  of  rational  delight. 
As  on  this  theme,  which  angels  praise  and  share? 
Man's  fates  and  favours  are  a  theme  in  Heaven. 

What  wretched  repetition  cloys  us  here: 
What  periodic  potions  for  the  sick : 
Distempered  bodies  and  distempered  minds : 
In  an  eternity  what  scenes  shall  strike  I 
Adventures  thicken ;  novelties  surprise: 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there? 
What  full  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  Heaven, 
And  light  the  Almighty's  footsteps  in  the  deep : 
How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 
Unwind,  at  once,  the  labyrinths  of  fate, 
And  straighten  its  inextricable  maze. 

If  inextinguishable  thirst  in  man 
To  know;  how  rich,  how  full,  our  banquet  there ! 
There,  not  the  moral  world  alone  unfolds ; 
The  world  material,  lately  seen  in  shades. 
And  in  those  shades  by  fragments  only  seen. 
And  seen  those  fragments  by  the  labouring  eye, 
Unbroken,  then,  illustrious  and  entire. 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  universal  frame. 
In  full  dimensions,  swells  to  the  survey. 
And  enters,  at  one  glance,  the  ravished  sight. 
From  some  superior  point,  (where,  who  can  tell? 
Suffice  it  'tis  a  point  where  gods  reside) 
How  shall  the  stranger  man's  illumined  eye, 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  space, 
Behold  an  infinite  of  floating  worlds 
Divide  the  crystal  waves  of  ether  pure, 
In  endless  voyage  without  port?  The  least 
Of  these  disseminated  orbs  how  great 
Great  as  they  are,  what  numbers  these  sarpasB, 
Huge  as  leviathan  to  that  small  race. 
Those  twinkling  multitudes  of  little  life. 
He  swallows  unperceived.    Stupendous  these. 
Yet  what  are  these  stupendous  to  the  whole? 
As  particles,  as  atoms,  ill  perceived; 
As  circulating  globules  in  our  veins; 
So  vast  the  plan.    Fecundity  divine! 
Exuberant  Source!  perhaps  I  wrong  thee  stiD. 

If  admiration  is  a  source  of  joy. 
What  transport  hence!   yet  this  the  least   in 

Heaven. 
What  this  to  that  illustrious  robe  He  wean, 
Who  tossed  this  mass  of  wonders  from  his  haiid, 
A  ipecimen,  an  earnest  of  his  power? 
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'Tis  to  that  glory,  whence  all  glory  flows, 
As  the  mead's  meanest  floweret  to  the  sun, 
Which  gave  it  birth.    But  what  this  sun  of 

Heaven  1 
This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blesti 
Death,  only  death,  the  question  can  resolve. 
By  death  cheap  bought  the  ideas  of  our  joy ; 
The  bare  ideas!  solid  happiness 
So  distant  from  its  shadow  chased  below. 
And  chase  we  still  the  phantom  through  the 
fire, 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  and  precipice,  till  deathi 
And  toil  we  still  for  sublunary  pay? 
Defy  the  dangers  of  the  field  and  flood, 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  all, 
Our  more  than  vitab  spin,  (if  no  regard 
To  great  futurity)  in  curious  webs 
Of  subtle  thought  and  exquisite  design, 
(Fine  net-work  of  the  brain !)  to  catch  a  fly! 
The  momentary  buzz  of  vain  renown! 
A  name !  a  mortal  immortality ! 

Or  (meaner  still)  instead  of  grasping  air, 
For  sordid  lucre  plunge  we  in  the  mire? 
Dxudge,  sweat,  through  every  shame,  for  every 

gain: 
For  vile  contaminating  trash !  throw  up 
Our  hope  in  Heaven,  our  dignity  with  man, 
And  deify  the  dirt  matured  to  goldl 
Ambition,  Avarice,  the  two  demons  these 
Which  goad  through  every  slough  our  human 

herd. 
Hard-travelled  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
How  low  the  wretches  stoop!    how  steep  they 

climb! 
These  demons  bum  mankind,  but  most  possess 
Lorenzo's  bosom,  and  turn  out  the  skies. 

Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity  1 
And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  the  shore 
To  cover  ocean  1  or  a  mote,  the  sun  ? 
Glory  and  wealth !  have  they  this  blinding  power? 
What  if  to  them  I  prove  Lorenzo  blind  ? 
Would  it  surprise  thee?  be  thou  then  surprised ; 
Thou  neither  know'st:  their  nature  learn  from  me. 

Mark  well,  as  foreign  as  these  subjects  seem. 
What  close  coimexion  ties  them  to  my  theme. 
First,  what  is  true  ambition  ?     The  pursuit 
Of  glory  nothing  less  than  man  can  share. 
Were  they  as  vain  as  gaudy-minded  man, 
As  flatulent  veith  fumes  of  self-applause. 
Their  arts  and  conquests  animals  might  boast, 
And  claim  their  laurel-crowns  as  well  as  we, 
But  not  celestial.     Here  we  stand  alone, 
As  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent: 
If  prone  in  thought,  our  stature  is  our  shame : 
And  man  should  blush  his  forehead  meets  the 

skies. 
The  visible  and  present  tie  for  brutes : 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound! 
These  Reasons,  with  an  energy  divine, 


O'erleape,  and  claims  the  future  and  unseen, 
The  vast  unseen !  the  future  fathomless ! 
When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  pout, 
Leaving  gross  Nature's  sediments  below. 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man. 
This  is  ambition;  this  is  human  fire! 

Can  parts  or  place  (two  bold  pretenders)  make 
Lorenzo  great,  and  pluck  him  firom  the  throng? 

Gtenius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings. 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve :  a  feeble  aid! 
Dedalian  enginery!    If  these  abne 
Assist  our  flight.  Fame's  flight  isGbry's  fall 
Heart-merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch  when  I  behold, 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base. 
Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims, 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mixed,  and  glittering  in  the  dust: 
Struck  at  the  splendid  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soft  and  envy  rise 
But  wherefore  envy?  talents  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  Ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
UlustrioUB,  and  give  Infiuny  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powen. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  far  astray. 
Reason  the  means,  Aflbctions  choose  our  end. 
Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 
If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain. 
What  is  a  Pelham's  head  to  Pelham's  heart? 
Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 
Right  ends  and  means  make  wisdom,  Worldly- 
wise 
Is  but  half-witted  at  its  highest  praise. 
Let  genius,  then,  despair  to  make  thee  great; 

Nor  flatter  station.    What  is  station  high? 

'Tis  a  proud  mendicant:  it  boasts  and  begs: 

It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names! 

Whoever  wear  them  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  Order,  both  exact 

External  homage  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave:  all  more  is  Merit's  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right ; 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  never  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur, 

His  royal  robe,  unborrowed  and  unbougfat, 

His  own,  descending  fairiy  from  his  sixes; 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 
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And  Mulg  in  ermine  scorn  a  floul  without  1 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize  1 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himseUl 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids; 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause? 
The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.     Thy  bosom  bums  for  power; 
What  station  charms  theel  111  install  thee  there; 
Tis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before? 
Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thy  new  poet  betrayed  thee  into  pride? 
That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity; 
That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls 
The  being  mean  which  stafls  or  strings  can  raise; 
That  pride,  like  hooded  hawks,  in  darkness  soars. 
From  blindness  bold,  and  towering  to  the  skies. 
Tis  bom  of  Ignorance,  which  knows  not  man : 
An  angeVs  second,  nor  his  second  long. 
A  Nero,  quitting  his  imperial  throne, 
And  courting  glory  from  the  tinkling  string 
But  faintly  shadows  an  immortal  soul, 
With  empire's  self  to  pride  or  rapture  fired. 
If  nobler  motives  minister  no  cure, 
Even  vanity  forbids  thee  to  be  vain. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place :  'tis  more, 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  thee; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs,  makes  an  honest  man. 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth; 
And,  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown : 
Renown  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  dis- 
graced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  Nature  interdicts; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin  and  end; 
Milk  and  a  swathe,  at  first,  his  whole  demand ; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf  or  stone ; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  small. 

Souls,  truly  great,  dart  forward  on  the  wing 
Of  just  Ambition,  to  the  grand  result. 
The  curtain's  fall ;  there  see  the  buskined  chief 
TJmhod  behind  his  momentary  scene, 
Reduced  to  his  own  stature,  low  or  high, 
As  vice  or  virtue  sinks  him,  or  sublimes; 
And  laugh  at  this  fantastic  mummery, 
This  antic  prelude  of  grotesque  events, 
Where  dwarfo  are  often  stilted,  and  betray 
A  littleness  of  soul  by  worlds  o'er-ran, 
And  nations  laid  in  blood.     Dread  sacrifice 
ToChristian  pride !  which  had  with  horror  shocked 
The  darkest  Pagans,  offered  to  their  gods. 

0  thou  roost  Christian  enemy  to  peace ! 
Again  in  arms?  again  provoking  Fate? 
That  prinee,  and  that  done,  is  traly  great, 
Who  draws  the  sword  iductant,  gladly  sheftthes; 


On  empire  builds  what  empire  far  outweighs, 
And  makes  his  throne  a  scaffold  to  the  skies! 

Why  this  so  rare  ? — because,  forgot  of  all 
The  day  of  death,  that  venerable  day 
Which  sits  as  judge ;  that  day  which  shall  pro* 

nounce 
On  all  our  days,  absolve  them,  or  condemn. 
Lorenzo!  never  shut  thy  thought  against  it: 
Be  levees  ne'er  so  full,  afford  it  room ; 
And  give  it  audience  in  the  cabinet 
That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart, 
Will  tell  thee  fair  if  thou  art  great  or  mean. 

To  dote  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left, 
Is  that  ambition?  then  let  flames  descend, 
Point  to  the  centre  their  inverted  spires, 
And  learn  humiliation  from  a  soul 
Which  boasts  her  lineage  from  celestial  fire. 
Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise: 
The  world,  which  cancek   Nature's  right  and 

wrong. 
And  casts  new  wisdom:  ev'n  the  grave  man  lends 
His  solemn  face  to  countenance  the  coin. 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  to  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak,  the  richest  poor, 
The  most  ambitious  unambitious,  mean. 
In  triumph  mean,  and  abject  on  a  throne. 
Nothing  can  make  it  less  than  mad  in  man 
To  put  forth  all  his  ardour,  all  his  art, 
And  give  his  soul  her  full  unbounded  flight. 
But  reaching  Him  who  gave  her  wings  to  fly. 
When  blind  ambition  quite  mistakes  her  road, 
And  downward  pores  for  that  which  shines  above. 
Substantial  happiness  and  true  renown ; 
Then,  like  an  idiot  gazing  on  the  brook, 
We  leap  at  stars,  and  fasten  in  the  mud ; 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  infamy. 

Ambition !  powerful  source  of  good  and  ill ! 
Thy  strength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in  birdie 
When  disengaged  from  earth  with  greater  ease, 
And  swifter  flight,  transports  us  to  the  skies  : 
By  toys  entangled,  in  guilt  bendred. 
It  turns  a  curse;  it  is  our  chain  and  scourge. 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  where,  confined  we  lie, 
Close-grated  by  the  sordid  bars  of  sense. 
All  prospect  of  eternity  shut  out, 
And,  but  for  execution,  ne'er  set  free. 

With  error  in  ambition  justly  charged, 
Find  we  Lorenzo  vriser  in  his  wealth  ? 
What  if  thy  rental  I  reform,  and  draw 
An  inventory  new  to  set  thee  right? 
Where  thy  true  treasure?  Gold  says,  *  Not  in  me; 
And,  *  Not  in  me,'  the  Diamond.    Gold  is  poor; 
India's  insolvent:  seek  it  in  thyself;     * 
Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there; 
In  being  so  descended,  formed,  endowed ; 
Sky-bom,  sky-guided,  sky-returning  race ! 
Erect,  immortal,  rational,  divine ! 
In  senses,  which  inherit  earth  and  Heaveoi; 
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Enjoy  the  varioUB  riches  Nature  yields : 
Far  nobler  1  give  the  riches  they  enjoy; 
€Kve  taste  to  fruits,  and  harmony  to  groves ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright  sire ; 
Take  in,  at  once,  the  landscape  of  the  world, 
At  a  small  inlet  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see; 
Our  senses,  as  our  reason,  are  divine. 
But  for  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude  uncoloured  chaos  still. 
Objects  are  but  the*  occasion,  ours  the'  exploit; 
Ours  is  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint, 
Which  Nature's  admirable  picture  draws. 
And  beautifies  Creation's  ample  dome. 
Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man  admires. 
Say  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 
Sapericr  wonders  in  himself  forgot, 
His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round. 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  7 
Absurd !  not  rare !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 

What  wealth  in  sensessuch  as  these !  what  wealth 
In  fancy,  fired  to  form  a  fairer  scene 
Than  sense  surveys !  in  Memory's  firm  record. 
Which,  should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  years  t 
In  colours  fresh,  originally  bright, 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  report  its  fate ! 
What  wealth  in  intellect!  that  sovereign  power! 
Which  sense  and  &ncy  summons  to  the  bar ; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends ; 
And  from  the  mass  those  underlings  import, 
From  their  materials  sifted  and  refined. 
And  in  Truth's  balance  accurately  weighed. 
Forms  art  and  science,  government  and  law, 
The  solid  basis,  and  the  beauteous  frame, 
The  vitals,  and  the  grace  of  civil  life! 
And  manners  (sad  exception  I)  set  aside. 
Strikes  out,  with  master-hand,  a  copy  fair 
Of  his  idea,  whose  indulgent  thought 
LK>ng,  bug  ere  Chaos  teemed,  planned  human  bliss. 

What  wealth  jn  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range 
around, 
Disdaining  limit  or  from  place  or  time. 
And  hear,  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The'  Almighty  Fiat,  and  the  trumpet's  sound  1 
Bold,  on  Creation's  outside  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be ; 
Commanding,  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
Creatbns  new,  in  Fancy's  field  to  rise  I 
Souls  that  can  grasp  whate'er  the'  Almighty  mode. 
And  wander  wikl  through  things  impossible  1 
What  wealth  in  faculties  of  endless  growth. 
In  quenchless  passions  violent  to  crave. 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise !) 
l>uration  to  perpetuate— boundless  bliss  I 

Ask  you  what  power  tf6dm  in  feeble  man. 
That  bliss  to  gain  1   Is  Viitue's,  then,  unknowiil 


Virtue !  our  present  peace,  our  future  prize. 
Man's  unprecarious,  natural  estate, 
Improveablo  at  will,  in  virtue  lies ; 
Its  tenure  sure,  its  income  is  divine. 

High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap !  for  whit  1 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more, 
Then  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng  1 
Soon  as  tlus  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long, 
Almost  by  miracle,  is  tired  with  play, 
Like  rubbish,  from  disploding  engines  thrown, 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifies  fiy ; 
Fly  diverse ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes ; 
New  masters  court,  and  caD  the  former  fool, 
(How  justly  I)  for  dependence  on  their  stay. 
Wide  scatter,  first,  our  playthings ;  then  our  doit 

Dost  court  abundance  for  the  sake  of  peace  1 
Learn,  and  lament  thy  self-defoated  scheme. 
Riches  enable  to  be  richer  still. 
And  richer  still  what  mortal  can  reast? 
Thus  Wealth  (a  cruel  task-master!)  enjoins 
New  toils,  succeeding  UmIs,  an  endless  tndn ! 
And  murders  Peace,  which  taught  itfirrttoshina 
The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich, 
Whose  proud  and  painful  priAilege  it  is 
At  once  to  bear  a  double  load  of  wo, 
To  feel  the  stings  of  envy  and  of  want, 
Outrageous  want !  both  Indies  can  not  cure. 

A  competence  b  vital  to  Content ; 
Much  wealth  is  corpulence,  if  not  disease : 
Sick,  or  incumbered,  is  our  happiness. 
A  competence  is  all  we  can  enjoy. 
O  be  content,  where  Heaven  can  ^e  no  voon  I 
More,  like  a  flash  of  water  from  a  lock, 
Ctuickens  our  spirit's  movement  for  an  hour, 
But  soon  its  force  is  spent ;  nor  rise  our  joys 
Above  our  native  temper's  conunon  stream. 
Hence  Disappointment  lurks  in  every  prize. 
As  bees  in  flowera,  and  stings  us  with  socces. 

The  rich  man,  who  denies  it,  proudly  feigns, 
Nor  knows  the  wise  are  privy  to  the  lie. 
Much  learning  shows  bow  little  mortals  know; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys, 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dost. 
As  monke3r8  at  a  mirror  stand  amazed. 
They  fidl  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see: 
Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade ; 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  agaiB, 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want ! 
Who  Hves  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  is  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gold. 
In  debt  to  Fortune,  trembles  at  her  power: 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her  and  death. 
O  what  a  patrimony  thisl  a  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 
Not  worlds  possest  canrake  it;  worids  deiti«T^ 
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Ctn*t  injofe ;  which  holds  on  its  glorious  course 
When  thine,  O  Nature !  ends :  too  hlest  to  mourn 
Crettion's  obsequies.    What  treasure  this ! 
The  monarch  is  a  beggar  to  the  man. 

Immortal !  ages  past,  yet  nothing  gone ! 
Mom  without  eve !  a  race  without  a  goal ! 
Unshofftened  by  progression  infinite ! 
Futurity  for  ever  future !  life 
Beginning  stiO  where  computation  ends ! 
Tis  the  description  of  a  deity ! 
Tu  the  description  of  the  meanest  slave  I 
The  meanest  slave  dares  then  Lorenzo  scorn? 
The  meanest  slave  thy  sovereign  glory  shares. 
Proud  youth !  fjatstidious  of  the  lower  world ! 
Blan's  lawful  pride  includes  humility ; 
Stoops  to  the  lowest ;  is  too  great  to  find 
InleriorB !  all  immortal !  brothers  all ! 
Pn^irietors  eternal  of  thy  love ! 

Immortal !  what  can  strike  the  sense  so  strong, 
Aflthis  the  soul  1  it  thunders  tcrthe  thought, 
Retson  amazes,  gratitude  o'erwhelms : 
No  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  Fate , 
Roused  at  the  sound,  the'  exulting  soul  ascends, 
And  breathes  her  native  air,  an  air  that  feeds 
Ambitions  high,  and  fans  ethereal  fireft ; 
Utdck-kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us. 
Nor  leaves  one  loitering  thought  beneath  the  stars. 

Hat  not  Lorenzo's  bosom  caught  the  flame? 
Immortal !  were  but  one  immortal,  how 
Would  others  envy  t  how  would  thrones  adore ! 
Because  'tis  common,  is  the  blessing  lost! 
How  this  ties  up  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven! 
0  vain,  vain,  vain,  all  else !  eternity ! 
A  gk>rious  and  a  needful  refuge  that, 
From  vile  imprisonment  in  abject  views. 
Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone. 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fill : 
That  only,  and  that  amply,  this  performs ; 
Lifts  us  above  life's  pains,  her  joys  above ; 
Their  terror  those,  and  these  their  lustre  lose ; 
Eternity  depending  coven  all ; 
Eternity  depending  all  achieves ; 
Sets  earth  at  distance ;  casts  her  into  shades ; 
Blends  her  distinctions ;  abrogates  her  powers ; 
The  low,  the  lofly,  joyous,  and  severe, 
Fortune's  dread  frowns,  and  &scinating  smiles, 
Make  one  promiscuous  and  neglected  heap, 
The  man  beneath ;  if  I  may  call  him  man, 
Whom  Immortality's  full  force  inspires. 
Nothing  terrestrial  touches  his  high  thought ; 
Sons  sliine  unseen,  and  thunders  roll  unheard, 
By  mi/ids  quite  conscious  of  their  descent. 
Their  present  provmce,  and  their  future  prize ; 
Divinely  darting  upward  every  wish. 
Warm  on  the  wing,  in  glorious  absence  lost  I 

Doubt  you  this  truth  1  why  labours  your  belief  7 
If  earth's  whole  orb,  by  some  due  distant  eye 
Woe  seen  at  once,  her  towering  Alps  would  sbik, 


And  levelled  Atlas  leave  an  even  sphere. 
Thus  earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire, 
Is  swallowed  in  Eternity's  vast  round. 
To  that  stupendous  view,  when  souls  awake. 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  to  man, 
Tmae's  toys  subside,  and  equal  all  below. 

Enthusiastic  this? — then  all  are  weak 
But  rank  enthusiasts.    To  this  godlike  height 
Some  souls  have  soar'd,  or  martyrs  ne'er  had  bled ; 
And  all  may  do  what  has  by  man  been  done. 
Who,  beaten  by  these  sublunary  storms, 
Boundless,  interminable  joys  can  weigh 
Unrapturcd,  unexalted,  uninflamed? 
What  slave  unblessed,  who  from  to-morrow's  dawn 
Expects  an  empire  1  he  forgets  his  chain. 
And,  throned  in  thought,  his  absent  sceptre  waves. 

And  what  a  sceptre  waits  us !  what  a  throne  I 
Her  own  immense  appointments  to  compute, 
Or  comprehend  her  high  prerogatives. 
In  this  her  dark  minority,  how  toils. 
How  vainly  pants,  the  human  soul  divine ! 
Too  great  the  bounty  seems  for  earthly  joy; 
What  heart  but  trembles  at  so  strange  a  bliss  ? 

In  spite  of  all  the  truths  the  Muse  has  sung, 
Ne'er  to  be  prized  enough !  enough  revolved ! 
Are  there  who  wrapt  the  world  so  close  about 

them. 
They  see  no  farther  than  the  clouds,  and  dance 
On  heedless  Vanity's  fantastic  toe, 
Till,  stumbling  at  a  straw,  in  their  career, 
Headlong  they  plunge,  where  end  both  danoe  and 

song? 
Are  there,  Lorenzo?  is  it  possible? 
Are  there  on  earth  (let  me  not  call  them  men) 
Who  lodge  a  soul  immortal  in  their  breasts. 
Unconscious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore. 
Or  rock  of  its  inestimable  gem? 
When  rocks  shall  meh,  and  mountains  vaniah, 

these 
Shall  know  their  treasure ;  treasure  then  no  more. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought  1  who  smother,  in  its  birth, 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ? 
Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way. 
And,  with  reversed  ambition,  strive  to  sink  1 
Who  labour  downwards  through  the  opposing 

powers 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  againtft  them, 
To  dismal  hopes,  and  shelter  in  the  shock 
Of  endless  night  ?  night  darker  than  the  grave's? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  Immortality? 
With  horrid  zeal,  and  execrable  arts, 
Work  all  their  engines,  level  their  black  fires, 
To  blot  from  man  this  attribute  divine, 
(Than  vital  blood  far  dearer  to  the  vrise) 
BUsphemers,  and  rank  atheists  to  themselves? 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  Nature  rise  I 
What  object,  what  event,  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  after-foene? 
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To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  1 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful;  some  advance 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  sure. 
A  thousand  arguments  swarm  round  my  pen, 
From  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  man.    Indulge  a 

few, 
By  Nature,  as  her  common  habit,  worn ; 
So  pressing  Providence  a  truth  to  teach. 
Which  truth  untaught  all  other  truths  were  vain. 

Thou !  whose  all-providential  eye  surveys, 
Whose  hand  directs,  whose  spirit  fills  and  warms 
Creation,  and  holds  empire  far  beyond  1 
Eternity's  Inhabitant  august ! 
Of  two  eternities  amazing  Lord ! 
One  past,  ere  man's  or  angel's  had  begun. 
Aid !  while  I  rescue  from  the  foe's  assault 
Thy  glorious  immortality  in  man ; 
A  theme  for  ever,  and  for  all,  of  weight, 
Of  moment  infinite  !  but  relished  most 
By  those  who  love  thee  most,  who  most  adore. 

Nature,  thy  daughter,  ever-changing  birth 
Of  thee  the  Ghreat  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom ;  is  his  oracle  supreme ; 
And  he  who  most  consults  her  is  most  wise. 
Lorenzo !  to  this  heavenly  Delphos  haste, 
And  come  back  all-immortal,  all-divine. 
Look  Nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 
All  change,  no  death:  day  folbws  night,  and  night 
The  dying  day :  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise : 
Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  the  Summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  gray. 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Blows  Autumn  and  his  golden  firuits  away, 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring:  soft  Spring,  with 

breath 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south, 
Recalls  the  first.    All,  to  reflourish,  fiides : 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend : 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 
With  this  mbiute  distinction,  emblems  just, 
Kature  revolves,  but  man  advances ;  both 
Eternal :  ^lai  a  circle,  this  a  line : 
Tluit  gravitates,  this  soars.    The  aspiring  soul, 
Ardent  and  tremulous,  like  flame,  ascends. 
Zeal  and  humility  her  wings,  to  Heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  its  various  fi>rmff, 
All  dies  into  new  life.    Life  bom  firom  Death 
Rolls  the  vast  mass,  and  shall  for  ever  roll. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  being,  lost. 
With  change  of  counsel  charges  the  Most  High. 

What  hence  infers  Lorenzo'}  can  it  be  1 
Matter  immortal  1  and  shall  spirit  diel 
Above  the  nobler  shall  less  noble  rise  7 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  knowl  shall  man  alone. 
Imperial  man !  be  sown  in  barren  ground. 
Less  privileged  than  grain  on  which  he  feeds? 
Is  man,  in  whom  alone  is  power  to  prise 


The  bliss  of  being,  or,  with  previous  pain, 
Depbre  its  period  by  the  spleen  of  Fate, 
Severely  doom'd  Death's  single  unredeemedl 

If  Nature's  revolution  speaks  aloud 
In  her  gradation,  hear  her  louder  stiH. 
Look  Nature  through,  'tis  neat  gradation  aU. 
By  what  minute  degrees  her  scale  ascends ! 
Each  middle  nature  joined  at  each  extreme; 
To  that  above  it  joined,  to  that  beneath. 
Parts  into  parts  reciprocally  shot, 
Abhor  divorce.     What  love  of  union  icignB ! 
Here  dormant  matter  waits  a  call  to  life ; 
Half-life,  half-death,  join  there:  here  life  and  i 
There  sense  from  reason  steals  a  glinunering  ray; 
Reason  shines  out  in  man.    But  how  preserr'd 
The  chain  unbroken  upward,  to  the  realms 
Of  incorporeal  life'}  those  realms  of  bliss 
Where  Death  hath  no  dominion  1  Grant  a  makt 
Half  mortal,  half  immortal ;  earthy  part. 
And  part  ethereal:  grant  the  soul  of  man 
Eternal,  or  in  man  the  series  ends. 
Wide  yawns  the  gap;  connection  is  no  more; 
Check'd  reason  halts ;  her  next  step  wants  tup* 

port; 

Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheoie, 
A  scheme  Analogy  pronounced  so  true; 
Analogy — ^man's  surest  guide  below. 

Thiis  far  all  Nature  calls  on  thy  belief; 
And  will  Lorenzo,  careless  of  the  call. 
False  attestation  on  all  Nature  charge. 
Rather  than  violate  his  league  with  Deathi 
Renounce  his  reason  rather  than  renounce 
The  dust  belov'd,  and  run  the  risk  of  Heavoil 
O  what  indignity  to  deathless  souls ! 
What  treason  to  the  majesty  of  man ! 
Of  man  immortal !  bear  the  lofty  style : 
*  If  so  decreed,  the  Almighty  Will  be  done. 
Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descoid, 
And  grind  us  into  dust.    The  soul  is  safe ; 
The  man  emerges;  mounts  above  the  wreck. 
As  towering  flame  finom  Nature's  funeral  pjie; 
O'er  devastation,  as  a  gainer,  smiles; 
His  charter,  his  inviolable  rights. 
Well  pleased  to  learn,  firom  Thunder's  impotenoi, 
Death's  pointless  darts,  and  Hell's  defeated  storoa' 

But  these  chimeras  touch  not  thee,  Lorenzo; 
The  glories  of  the  world  thy  sevenfeld  shield. 
Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air, 
And  superlunary  feUcities, 
Thy  bosom  warms.    I'll  cool  it  if  I  can; 
And  turn  those  glories  that  inchant  against  theft 
What  ties  thee  to  this  life  proclaims  the  next 
If  vrise,  the  cause  that  wounds  thee  is  thy  cuft 

Come,  my  Ambitious!  let  us  mount  together, 
(To  mount  Lorenzo  never  can  refuse,) 
And  firora  the  clouds,  where  Pride  delights  to  df*e|> 
Look  down  on  earth. — What  seest  thoul  woodrotf 

things! 
Terrestrial  wonders,  that  eclipse  the  skies. 
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What  lengths  of  laboured  lands ;  what  loaded  seas ! 
Loaded  by  man  for  pleasare,  wealth,  or  war ! 
Seas,  winds,  and  planets  into  service  brought, 
Uis  art  acknowledge,  and  promote  his  ends. 
Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand : 
What  lerell'd  mountains !  and  what  lifted  vales ! 
O'er  vales  and  mountains  sumptuous  cities  swell, 
And  gUd  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
Some  *mid  the  wondering  waves  majestic  rise, 
And  Neptune  holds  a  mirror  to  their  charms. 
Far  greater  still;  (what  can  not  mortal  might  1) 
See  wide  dominions  ravished  from  the  deep : 
The  narrowed  deep  with  indignation  foams. 
Or  southward  turn,  to  deUcate  and  grand, 
The  finer  arts  there  ripen  in  the  sun. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  gods. 
Ascend  the  skies!  the  proud  triumphal  tfrch 
Sbows  half  heaven  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
U%h  through  mid  air,  here  streams  are  taught  to 

flow; 
Whole  rivers  there,  laid  by  in  badns,  sleep. 
Here  plains  turn  oceans;  there  vast  oceans  join 
Through  kingdoms  channeled  deep  from  shore  to 

shore, 
And  changed  Creation  takes  its  face  from  man. 
Beats  thy  brave  breast  for  formidable  scenes. 
Where  fiune  and  empire  wait  upon  the  sword  1 
See  fields  in  flood ;  hear  naval  thunders  rise ; 
Britannia's  voice !  that  awes  the  world  to  peace. 
How  yon  enormous  mole  projecting  breaks 
The  midwKa,  furious  waves !  their  roar  amidst 
Oat-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  '  O  Main ! 
Thus  &r,  nor  farther;  new  restraints  obey.' 
Earth's  .disemboweled  I  nteasured  are  the  skies ! 
Stare  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess ! 
Creation  widens !  vanquished  Nature  3rields ! 
Her  secrets  are  extorted !  Art  prevails ! 
What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  power ! 

And  now,  Lorenzo,  raptured  at  this  scene, 
Whose  glories  tender  Heaven  superfluous!  say. 
Whose  footsteps  these  1 — Immortals  have  been 

here; 
Coold  less  than  souls  immortal  this  have  donel 
Earth's  covered  o'er  with  proof  of  souls  immortal, 
And  proofii  of  Immortality  forgot. 

To  flatter  thy  grand  foible,  I  confess 
These  are  Ambidon's  works ;  and  these  are  great ; 
But  this,  the  least  immortal  souls  can  do, 
Transcends  them  all. — But  what  can  these  tran- 

scendl 
IW  ask  me  what  1 — one  sigh  for  the  distressed. 
What  then  for  Infidds?  a  deeper  sigh. 
Tis  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  man : 
How  fittle  they,  who  think  aught  great  below  1 
All  our  ambitions  Death  defeats  but  one. 
And  that  it  crowns. — Here  cease  we ;  but,  ere  long, 
More  powerful  proof  shall  take  the  field  against 

thee, 
Stronger  than  death,  and  smiling  at  the  tomb. 
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PREFACE. 

As  we  are  at  war  vrith  the  power,  it  were  well 
if  we  were  at  war  with  the  manners,  of  France.  A 
land  of  levity  is  a  land  of  guilt  A  serious  mind 
is  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue,  and  the  single 
character  that  does  true  honour  to  mankind.  The 
soul's  immortality  has  been  the  favourite  theme 
vrith  the  serious  of  all  ages.  Nor  is  it  strange:  it 
is  a  subject  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant that  can  enter  the  mind  of  man.  Of  highest 
moment  this  subject  always  was,  and  always  will 
be :  yet  this  its  highest  moment  seems  to  admit  of 
increase  at  this  day;  a  sort  of  occasional  import- 
ance is  superadded  to  the  natural  weight  of  it,  if 
that  opinion  which  is  advanced  in  the  Preface  to 
the  preceding  Night  be  just.  It  is  therefore  sup- 
posed that  all  our  Infidels,  (whatever  scheme,  for 
argument's  sake,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, they  patronize)  are  betrayed  into  their  de- 
plorable error  by  some  doubt  of  their  immortality 
at  the  bottom:  and  the  more  I  consider  this 
point,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that 
opinion.  Though  the  distrust  of  a  futurity,  is  a 
strange  error,  yet  it  is  an  error  into  which  bad  men 
may  naturally  be  distressed ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
bid  defiance  to  final  ruin,  without  some  refuge  in 
imagination,  some  presumption  of  escape.  And 
what  presumption  is  there  1  there  are  but  two  in 
Nature;  but  two  within  the  compass  of  human 
thought ;  and  these  are, — That  either  God  will  not 
or  can  not  punish.  Considering  the  divine  attri- 
butes, the  first  is  too  gross  to  be  digested  by  our 
strongest  wishes;  and  since  omnipotence  is  as 
much  a  divine  attribute  as  holiness,  that  Qod  can 
not  punish,  is  as  absurd  a  supposition  as  the  former. 
GK>d  certainly  can  punish,  as  long  as  wicked  men 
exist.  In  non-existence,  therefore,  is  their  only 
refuge;  and,  consequently,  non-existence  is  their 
strongest  wish :  and  strong  wishes  have  a  strange 
influence  on  our  opinions;  they  bias  the  judgment 
in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  And  since,  on  this 
member  of  their  alternative  there  are  some  very 
small  appearances  in  their  favour,  and  none  at  all 
on  the  other,  they  catch  at  this  reed,  they  lay  hold 
on  this  chimera,  to  save  themselves  from  the  shock 
and  horror  of  an  immediate  and  absolute  despair. 

On  reviewing  my  subject  by  the  light  which 
this  argument,  and  others  of  like  tendency,  threw 
upon  it,  I  was  more  inclined  than  ever  to  pursue 
it,  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  strike  directly  at  the 
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main  root  of  all  oar  infidelity.  In  the  following 
pages  it  is,  accordingly,  punued  at  large,  and  some 
arguments  for  immortality,  new  at  least  to  me,  are 
ventured  on  in  them.  There,  also,  the  writer  has 
made  an  attempt  to  set  the  gross  absurdities  and 
horrors  of  annihilation  in  a  fuller  and  more  affect- 
ing view,  than  is  (I  think)  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. 

.  The  gentleman  for  whose  sake  this  attempt  was 
chiefly  made,  profess  great  admiration  for  the  wis- 
dom of  Heathen  antiquity :  what  pity  it  b  they 
are  not  sincere !  If  they  were  sinceie,  how  would 
it  mortify  them,  to  consider  with  what  contempt 
and  abhorrence  their  notions  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  they  so  much  admire. 
What  degree  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  would 
fall  to  their  share  may  be  conjectured  by  the  fol- 
lowing matter  of  fact,  (in  my  opinion)  extremely 
memorable.  Of  all  their  Heathen  worthies,  So- 
crates (it  is  Well  known)  was  the  most  guarded, 
dispassionate,  and  composed ;  yet  this  great  mas- 
ter of  temper  was  angry,  and  angry  at  his  last 
hour;  and  angry  with  his  friend ;  and  angry  for 
what  deserved  acknowledgment ;  angiy  for  a  right 
and  tender  instance  of  true  friendship  towards  him. 
Is  not  this  surprising  1  what  could  be  the  cause? — 
The  cause  was  for  his  honour :  It  was  a  truly  no- 
ble, though,  perhaps,  a  too  punctilious  regard  for 
Immortality :  for  Ms  friend  asking  him,  with  such 
an  affectionate  concern  as  became  a  friend,  *  Where 
he  should  deposit  his  remains  V  it  was  resented  by 
Socrates,  as  implying  a  dishonourable  supposition 
that  he  could  be  so  mean  as  to  have  regard  for  any 
thing,  even  in  himself,  that  was  not  immortal. 

This  fact,  well  considered,  would  make  our  in- 
Bdels  withdraw  their  admiration  from  Socrates,  or 
make  them  endeavour,  by  their  imitation  of  his  il- 
lustrious example,  to  share  his  glory;  and  conse- 
quently, it  would  incline  them  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing pages  with  candour  and  impartiality,  which 
Is  all  I  desire,  and  that  for  their  sakes;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  an  unprejudiced  infidel  must,  ne- 
cessarily, receive  some  adTantageous  imprewions 
from  them. 

July  7, 1744. 
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In  the  Sixth  Night,  arguments  wen  drawn  from  Nature  in 
proof  of  Immortalit  J :  here,  oihera  are  drawn  from  Man ;  from 
hb  discontent ;  frcnn  his  panlona  and  powers;  from  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  reason ;  from  hia  fear  of  death;  firom  the  na- 
ture of  hope,  and  of  rirtue;  from  knowledge  and  lore,  aa  be- 
ing the  moat  esKntial  properties  of  the  ^oul ;  from  the  order 
of  creation;  from  the  nature  of  ambition;  ararice;  pleaeure. 
—A  digreadon  on  the  grandeur  of  the  paasioiM.— Immortalitj 
akme  nnien  our  present  state  intelligible.— An  objection  from 
the  eiuAc*n  disbelief  of  Immortalitj  answered.— Endless  ques- 
tkms  unresc^vable,  but  on  supposition  of  our  Immortality.— 
The  natural,  moat  melancholy,  and  pathetic  complaint  of  a 
worthy  man,  under  the  penniasion  of  no  futurity.— The  gro« 
absurdities  and  horron  of  annihiiaaoa  urged  home  on  Loren- 


so.— The  aouFi  rast  importance;  from  whence  tt  ariaaa,  Ac 
—The  difficulty  of  being  an  Iniklel;  the  inftmy ;  the  canse; 
and  the  character  of  an  infidel  state. — ^What  true  froe-thinkf  og 
is;  the  necessary  punishment  of  the  false.— Man's  min  Is 
from  himselC — An  infidel  accuses  himself  of  guilt  and  hypo 
crisy,andthatofthe  wont  eon ;  his  obligstioo  to  ChrisciaBS  ; 
wiiat  danger  he  incurs  by  virtue ;  vice  recominandfid  to  him* 
his  high  pretences  to  virtue  and  benevolence  exploded.— Tbs 
conclusion,  on  the  nature  of  laith;  reason ;  and  hope ;  witb 
an  apology  for  this  attempt. 


Heaven  gives  the  needful,  but  neglected  ealL 
What  day,  what  hour,  but  knocks  at  human  heuts, 
To  wake  the  soul  to  sense  of  future  scenes  7 
Death  stands,  like  Meroury,  in  every  way, 
And  kindly  points  us  to  our  journey's  end. 
Pope,  whocouldst  make  immortals!  art  thoo  detdl 
I  give  thee  joy;  nor  will  I  take  my  leave, 
So  soon  to  follow.     Man  but  dives  in  death, 
Dives  from  the  sun,  in  fairer  day  to  rise ; 
The  grave,  his  subterranean  road  to  bliss. 
Yes,  infinite  indulgence  planned  it  so; 
Through  various  parts  our  glorious  story  runs 
Time  gives  the  preface,  endless  age  unrols 
The  volume  (ne'er  unrolled)  of  himian  fate. 

This,  earth  and  skies*  already  have  proclaimed. 
The  workl's  a  prophecy  of  worlds  to  come, 
And  who,  what  God  foretells,  (who  speaks  in  things 
Still  louder  than  in  words)  shall  dare  denyl 
If  Nature's  arguments  appear  too  weak, 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  and  stronger  read  in  man. 
If  man  sleeps  on,  untaught  by  what  he  sees, 
Can  he  prove  infidel  to  what  he  feels ! 
He,  whose  blind  thought  futurity  denies, 
Unconscbus  bears,  Bellerophon!  like  thee, 
EUs  own  indictment ;  he  condemns  himself ; 
Who  reads  his  bosom,  reads  immortal  life; 
Or  Nature  there,  imposing  on  her  sons, 
Has  written  fables :  man  was  made  a  lie. 

Why  discontent  for  ever  harboured  there  1 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace ! 
Resolve  me  why  the  cottager  and  king. 
He  whom  sea-severed  realms  obey,  and  he 
Who  steals  lus  whole  dominion  ftom  the  waste, 
Repelling  winter-blasts  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh, 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  nearl 

Is  it  that  things  terrestrial  can*t  content! 
Deep  in  rich  pasture,  will  thy  flocks  complain  1 
Not  so;  but  to  their  master  b  denied 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.    Man,  ill  at  ease 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field, 
Where  nature  foddera  him  with  other  fiMxi 
Than  was  ordained  lus  cravings  to  suffice, 
Poor  in  abundance,  famished  at  a  feast, 
Sighs  on  for  sotnething  more,  when  most  enjojei 
Is  Heaven  then  kinder  to  thy  flocks  than  thee  1 
Not  so;  thy  pasture  richer,  but  remote; 
In  part  remote;  for  that  remoter  part 
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Ifin  bleatt  firom  inrtiiicl,  thongfa,  pertu^pi,  d»- 

bancbed 
By  seme,  his  leuon  sieept^  nor  drMms  the  c$xme. 
The  cause  how  obTioiit,  when  his  reason  wakes: 
Hii  grief  IB  bat  his  grandeur  in  disguise, 
And  disoonteot  is  immortality. 

ShaD  sons  of  Ether,  shall  the  bkx>d  of  HeaiTen, 
Set  up  thdr  hopes  on  earth,  and  stable  here, 
With  brutal  aoqniesoenoe,  in  the  mire  1 
Lorano,  not  they  shall  be  nobly  pained; 
The  glorioos  IbreignerB,  distressed,  shall  sigh 
On  thrones^  and  thou  oongratnlate  the  sigh. 
BItn's  misery  declares  him  bom  Ibrblisa; 
Si  anzions  heart  asserts  the  troth  I  sing, 
AodgiTee  the  sceptic  in  his  head — the  lie. 
Our  heads^  our  hearts^  oor  passions,  and  oar 

powers, 
Speeithe  same  langnage;  call  nsto  the  skies: 
Onripened  these,  in  this  inclement  cHme, 
Scute  rise  abore  conjecture  and  mistake; 
And  for  this  land  of  trifles  those,  too  strong, 
Tomnltoous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life. 
What  prize  on  earth  can  pay  us  for  the  storm? 
Meet  objects  for  our  passions  Heaven  ordained, 
Ol^ects  that  diaUenge  all  their  fire,  and  leave 
No&nh  but  in  delect    Blessed  Heavenl  avert 
A  hounded  ardour  for  unbounded  bliss. 
0  for  a  bhss  unbounded!  farbeneath 
A  soul  immortal  is  a  mortal  joy. 
Nor  tre  our  povreis  to  perish  immature; 
Bat  after  feeble  efibrt  here,  beneath 
A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  so9, 
Tnoiplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed. 
Shall  flourish  feir,  and  put  forth  aB  their  bloom. 

RetsoQ  progressive,  instmct  is  oomplete; 
Swift  instinct  leaps;  sfow  Reason  feebly  efimba^ 
Brutes  soon  their  aenith  readi;  their  ItttleaH 
Flows  in  at  once;  in  ages  they  no  more 
Ccvkl  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  enjoy. 
Were  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun, 
The  patriarcb>papil  wouki  be  learning  still, 
Tct,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  half  unlearned. 
Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  drowned; 
If  fit  with  dim  iBustrious  to  compare, 
The  sun*s  meridian  with  the  soul  of  maiL 
To  man,  why,  slepdame  Nature,  so  severel 
Why  thrown  aside  thy  masterpiece  half-wrooght, 
While  meaner  efibrts  thy  last  hands  enjoy  1 
Or  if|  iberttvely,  poor  man  must  ^ 
Nor  readi  vrfaal  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dreadi 
Why  cursed  with  foresightl  wise  to  raiseryl 
Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  preyl 
Why  less  pre-eminent  in  rank  than  paini 
His  immortality  alone  can  teD; 
Fun  ample  fund  to  balance  aB  amiss, 
And  turn  the  scale  in  fevour  of  the  just! 

EQiimmoftality  ahne  can  solve 
IW  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  hope; 

W 


Of  an  the  darkest,  if  at  death  vre  die. 
Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joy, 
AU  present  blesrings  treading  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  amilder  tyrant  than  Despair. 
With  no  past  toils  content,  still  planning  new, 
Hope  turns  us  o'er  to  Death  alone  for  ease. 
PossesHon,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuiti 
Why  is  avrish  for  dearer  than  a  crownl 
That  vrish  accomplished,  why  the  grave  of  1 
Because  in  the  great  ftitars  buried  deep, 
Beyond  our  pUna  of  empire  and  renown. 
Lies  all  that  man  vrith  ardour  should  pursue; 
And  he  who  made  him  bent  him  to  the  right 

Man's  heart  the  Ahnighty  to  the  future  sets, 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs, 
Ajid  makes  his  hope  his  subhinary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  aU  things,  and  is  hungry  stiU; 
'More,  more!'  the  ghitton  cries:   for  something 

new 
8o  rages  appetite.    If  man  can't  mount, 
He  wiU  descend.    He  starves  on  the  possessed; 
Hence,  the  world's  master,  from  Ambition's  spire, 
In  Caprea  plunged,  and  dived  beneath  the  brute. 
In  that  rank  sty  why  wallowed  Empire's  son 
Supreme  1 — Because  he  coukl  no  higher  fly: 
His  riot  was  Ambition  in  despair. 

Old  Rome  consulted  birds;  Jjomao,  thou 
With  more  success  the  flight  of  Hope  survey. 
Of  restless  Hope,  for  ever  on  the  vring. 
High-perched  o'er  every  thought  that  faleon  ats. 
To  fly  at  aB  that  rises  in  her  sight: 
And  never  stooping,  but  to  mount  again 
Next  moment,  she  betrays  her  aim's  mistake. 
And  owns  her  quarry  lodged  beyond  the  grave. 

There  should  it  feil  us,  (it  must  fail  us  there. 
If  being  fails)  more  moumfhl  riddles  rise. 
And  virtue  vies  vrith  hope  in  mystery. 
Whyvirtoel  where  its  praise,  its  being,  fledl 
Virtue  is  true  self-kitetest  pursued; 
What  true  self-inlerestof  quite  mertal  manl 
To  dose  with  aB  that  makes  him  happy  hers. 
If  vice  (as  sometimes)  is  our  fiiend  oo  earth, 
Thenvioe  is  virtue;  tia  our  sovereign  good. 
In  self-applause  is  virtue's  golden  prize  1 
No  self^pplause  attends  it  on  thy  sdieme. 
Whence  self4ip|dause7   fium  conscience  of  tht 

r^t; 
And  what  is  right,  but  meanaefhappinewl 
No  means  of  happiness  when  virtue  yields; 
That  basb  foiling,  faBs  the  building  too, 
And  lays  m  ruin  every  virtuous  joy. 

The  rigid  guardian  of  a  blameless  heart. 
So  long  revered,  so  long  reputed  wise, 
Is  weak,  with  rank  knight-errantrieB  o'er-mn. 
Why  beats  thy  bosom  vrith  iBustrious  dreams 
Of  self^expoeure,  kudable,  and  great  1 
Of  gaBant  enterprise,  and  gkirious  deathi 
Die  for  thy  countyl— thou  romantio  fool! 
Seiie,  sein  the  plank  thyself;  and  let  bar  nik. 
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Thyooontiyl  whatto  thee ?—4be Godhead, what7 
(I  ipeak  wUh  awe!)  though  he  ihoiild  bid  thee 

bleed, 
If,  with  thy  blood,  thy  final  hope  ia  spiltl 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow. 
Be  deaf;  preaerve  thy  being;  diiobey. 

Nor  ia  it  diaobedienoe.    Know,  Lorenxo, 
Whate'er  the  Alinighty'a  anbaeqoent  command, 
His  first  coDmiand  is  this: — *  Man,  love  thyaelE' 
In  this  alone  free  agents  are  not  free. 
Existence  is  the  basis,  bliss  the  priae; 
If  yirtue  costs  existence,  'tis  a  crime; 
Bold  violation  of  our  law  supreme; 
Black  suicide;  though  nations,  which  consult 
Their  gain  at  thy  expense,  resound  applause. 

Since  virtue's  recompense  is  doubtful  here, 
If  man  dies  wholly;  well  may  we  demand 
Why  is  man  suffered  to  be  good,  in  vain  1 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  enjoined  1 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  betrayed  7 
Betrayed  by  traitors  lodged  in  his  own  breast, 
By  sweet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt? 
Why  whispers  Nature  lies  on  Viitue's  parti 
Or  if  blind  Instinct  {which  assumes  the  name 
Of  sacred  Conadenoe)  playa  the  fool  in  man, 
Why  reason  made  accomplice  in  the  cheat? 
Why  are  the  wisest  loudest  in  her  pndsel 
Can  man  by  reason's  beam  be  led  astray  I 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imitate  lus  C3kod  1 
Since  viitue  sometimes  ruins  us  on  earth, 
Or  both  are  true,  or  man  survives  the  grave. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave ;  our  own,  Loremo, 
Thy  boast  supreme  a  wild  absurdity. 
Dauntless  thy  spirit,  cowards  are  Uiy  scorn; 
Grant  man  immortal,  and  thy  scorn  is  juit. 
The  man  immortal,  rationally  brave, 
Dares  rush  on  death — because  he  can  not  diet 
But  if  man  loses  all  when  life  is  lost, 
He  lives  a  coward,  or  a  feol  expires. 
A  daring  infidel  (and  such  there  are. 
From  pride,  example,  lucre,  rage,  revenge, 
Or  pure  heroical  defect  of  thought) 
Of  all  earth's  madmen  most  deserves  a  chain. 

When  to  the  grave  we  foUow  the  renowned 
For  valour,  viitue,  science^  all  vre  love. 
And  all  we  praise;  fer  worth  whose  noon-tide 

beam, 
Enabling  us  to  think  in  higher  style, 
Mends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  powert; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  the  moral  worid 
Goes  out  in  stench,  and  rottenness  the  dose? 
Why  was  he  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praise. 
And  strenuous  to  transcribe,  in  human  life, 
The  mind  Almighty?    Could  it  be  that  Fate, 
Just  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shine. 
And  dawn  the  Deity,  should  snatch  the  draught, 
With  night  eternal  blot  it  out,  and  give 
The  skies  alarm,  lest  angels  too  might  die? 

If  human  souls,  why  not  angelic,  too. 


Extinguished;  and  a  solitary  €k>d, 

O'er  ghastly  ruin  frowning  from  hb  throne? 

Shall  we  this  moment  gaze  on  God  in  man, 

The  next  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust? 

From  dust  vre  disengage,  or  man  mistakes, 

And  there,  where  least  his  judgment  fears  a  flaw. 

Wisdom  and  worth  how  boldly  he  commends! 

Wisdom  and  worth  are  aacred  names;  revered 

Where  notembraced;  applauded,  deified; 

Why  not oompaasioned  too ?  if  apiritsdie. 

Both  are  calamities,  inflicted  both 

To  make  us  but  more  wretched.    Wisdom's  eye 

Acute,  for  what?  to  spy  more  miseries; 

And  worth,  so  recompensed,  new-points  their 

stings. 
Or  man  surmounts  the  grave,  or  gain  is  loss. 
And  worth  exalted  humbles  us  the  more. 
Thou  wilt  not  patronize  a  acheme  that  makes 
Weakness  and  vice  the  refuge  of  mankind, 

*  Has  virtue,  then,  no  joys?' — Yes,  joys  dear 
bought. 
Talk  ne'er  so  long,  in  this  imperfect  state 
Virtue  and  vice  are  at  eternal  war. 
Virtue's  a  combat;  and  who  fights  for  nought, 
Or  for  precarious,  or  for  small  reward  ? 
Who  virtue's  self-reward  so  loud  resound. 
Would  take  degrees  angelic  here  betow, 
And  virtue,  while  they  compliment,  betray, 
By  feeble  motives  and  unfeithfiil  guarda. 
The  crown,  the  unfeding  crown,  her  soul  inspiies! 
'Tis  that,  and  that  alone,  can  countervail 
The  body's  treacheries  and  the  world's  sssiults. 
On  earth's  poor  pay  our  famished  virtue  dies; 
Truth  incontestible !  in  spite  of  all 
A  Bayle  has  preached,  or  a  Voltaire  believed. 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  we  see 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 
Dive  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  the  base 
Sustaining  all,  what  find  we?  knowledge,  love! 
As  light  and  heat,  essential  to  the  sun. 
These  to  the  soul;  and  why,  if  souls  expire? 
How  little  lovely  here?  how  little  known? 
Small  knowledge  we  dig  up  vrith  endless  toil. 
And  fove  unfeigned  may  purchase  perfect  hate. 
Why  starved,  on  earth,  our  angel-appetites, 
While  brutal  are  indulged  their  AilscNne  fiUI 
Were  then  capadties  divine  conferred. 
As  a  mock  diadem,  in  savage  sport. 
Rank  insult  of  our  pompous  poverty. 
Which  reaps  but  pain  fiom  seeming  daims  so  lair? 
In  future  age  lies  no  redress  ?  and  shuts 
Eternity  the  door  on  our  complaint  ? 
If  so,  for  what  strange  ends  were  mortals  made! 
The  worst  to  wallow,  and  the  best  to  we^: 
The  man  who  merits  most,  must  most  complain; 
Can  we  concdve  a  disregard  in  Heaven 
What  the  worst  perpetrate,  or  best  endure  1 

Thb  can  not  be.    To  love  and  know,^in  man 
Is  boundless  appetite  and  boundfess  povrer. 
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And  tbete  demonstrate  boimdlefls  objects  too. 
Objects,  powers,  appetites.  Heaven  suits  in  all, 
Kor,  nature  through,  e*er  violates  this  sweet 
Eternal  concord  on  her  tuneful  string, 
b  man  the  sole  exception  from  her  laws ! 
Eternity  struck  off  from  human  hope, 
(I  speak  with  truth,  but  veneration  too) 
Man  is  a  monster,  the  reproach  of  Heaven, 
A  stain,  a  dark,  impenetrable  cloud 
On  Nature's  beauteous  aspect,  and  deforms 
(Amazing  blot!)  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 
If  inch  is  man's  allotment,  what  is  Heaven  1 
Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  blaspheme. 

Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  invert 
All  order.    Go,  mock-majesty !  go,  man ! 
And  bow  to  thy  superiors  of  the  stall, 
Through  every  scene  of  sense  superior  &r 
They  graze  the  turf  untilled,  they  drink  the  stream 
TJnbrewed,  and  ever  full,  and  unembittered 
With  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  de- 

^Murs, 
Mankind's  peculiar!  Reason's  precious  dower! 
Ko  foreign  clime  they  ransack  for  their  robes. 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar ; 
Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmixed,  unmarred; 
They  find  a  paradise  in  every  field. 
On  boughs  forbidden  where  no  curses  hang: 
Their  ill  no  more  than  strikes  the  sense,  un- 

ftretched 
By  previous  dread,  or  murmur  in  the  rear: 
When  the  worst  comes,  it  comes  unfeared ;  one 

stroke 
Begins  and  ends  their  wo :  they  die  but  once; 
Blewed,  incommunicable  privilege !  for  which 
^^lond  man,  who  rules  the  globe  and  reads  the 

stars, 
PWIoiopher  or  hero,  sighs  in  vain. 

Account  for  this  prerogative  in  brutes. 
No  day,  no  glimpse  of  day,  to  solve  the  knot, 
Bnt  what  beams  on  it  from  Eternity. 
0  sole  and  sweet  solution !  that  unties 
The  diflScult,  and  softens  the  severe; 
The  cloud  on  Nature's  beauteous  face  dispels; 
B«tores  bright  order ;  casts  the  brute  beneath. 
And  rrinthrones  us  in  supremacy 
Wjoy,  even  here.     Admit  immortal  life^ 
And  viitue  is  knight-errantry  no  more ; 
Each  virtue  brings  in  hand  a  golden  dower, 
Far  richer  in  reversion:  hope  exults. 
And  though  much  bitter  in  our  cup  is  thrown, 
*»^niinates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  Heaven. 
0  wherefore  is  the  Deity  so  kind  ? 
^^'•onishing  beyond  astonishment  I 
Heaven  our  reward — for  heaven  enjoyed  below. 
Still  unsubdued  thy  stubborn  heart?— for  there 
The  traitor  lurks,  who  doubts  the  truth  I  sing : 
R«Mon  is  guiltless ;  Will  alone  rebels.— 
What,  in  that  rtubbom  heart,  if  I  should  find 
^ew  unexpected  witnesses  against  thee  1 


Ambidon,  Pleasure,  and  the  Love  of  gain  1 
Can's*  thou  suspect  that  these,  which  make  the  mq] 
The  slave  of  earth,  should  own  her  heir  of  Heav- 
en? 
Can'st  thou  suspect  what  makes  us  disbelieve 
Our  inunortality  should  prove  it  sure  1 

First,  then.  Ambition  summon  to  the  bar. 
Ambition's  shame,  extravagance,  disgust, 
And  inextinguishable  nature,  speak : 
Each  much  deposes ;  hear  them  in  their  turn. 

Thy  soul  how  passionately  fond  of  fame ! 
How  anxious  that  fond  passion  to  conceal! 
We  blush,  detected  in  designs  on  praise, 
Though  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  best  of  men; 
And  why  1  because  inmiortal.    Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  the  soul ; 
Heaven  kindly  gives  our  blood  a  moral  flow, 
Bids  it  ascend  the  glowing  cheek,  and  there 
Upbraid  that  little  heart's  inglorious  um 
Which  stoops  to  court  a  character  from  man; 
While  o'er  us,  in  tremendous  judgment,  sit 
Far  more  than  man,  with  endli«s  praise  and  blame. 

Ambition's  boundless  appetite  outspeaks 
The  verdict  of  its  shame.    When  souls  take  fire 
At  high  presumptions  of  their  own  desert, 
One  age  is  poor  applause:  the  mighty  shout, 
The  thunder  by  the  living  few  begun. 
Late  time  must  echo,  worids  unborn  resound. 
We  wish  our  names  eternally  to  live ; 
Wild  dream !  which  never  had  haunted  human 

thought. 
Had  not  our  natures  been  eternal  too. 
Instinct  points  out  an  interest  in  hereafter, 
But  our  blind  reason  sees  not  where  he  lies. 
Or,  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

Shame  b  the  shade  of  Immortality, 
And  in  itself  a  shadow ;  soon  as  caught 
Contemned,  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 
Consult  the  ambidous,  *tis  ambition's  cure. 
*  And  is  this  all  1  cried  Cssar,  at  his  height, 
Disgusted.    This  third  proof  Ambition  brings 
Of  immortality.     The  first  in  fame. 
Observe  him  near,  your  envy  will  abate : 
Shamed  at  the  disproportion  vast  between 
The  passion  and  the  purchase,  he  will  sigh 
At  such  success,  and  blush  at  his  renown. 
And  why  7  because  far  richer  prize  invites 
His  heart ;  far  more  illustrious  glory  calls ; 
It  calls  in  whispers,  yet  the  deafest  hear. 

And  can  Ambition  a  fourth  proof  supply  1 
It  can,  and  stronger  than  the  former  three. 
Yet  quite  o'erlooked  by  some  reputed  wise. 
Though  disappointments  in  ambition  pain. 
And  though  success  disgusts,  yet  still,  Lorenzo ! 
In  vain  we  strive  to  pluck  it  from  our  hearts. 
By  Nature  planted  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Absurd  the  famed  advice  to  Pyrrhus  given. 
More  praised  than  pondered;  specious,  but  im- 
sound: 
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Sooner  that  hero's  sword  the  world  had  quelled, 

Than  reason  his  ambition.    Man  must  soar ; 

An  obstinate  activity  within, 

An  insuppressiTe  spring,  will  toss  him  up 

In  spite  of  Fortune's  load.    Not  kings  alone, 

Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too : 

No  sultan  prouder  than  his  fettered  slave. 

Slaves  build  their  liUle  Babylons  of  straw. 

Echo  the  proud  Assjnrian  m  their  hearts. 

And  cry,—'  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might!' 

And  why  1  because  immortal  as  their  lord ; 

And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 

At  something  great ;  the  glitter  or  the  gold ; 

The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  Heavun! 

Nor  absolutely  vain  is  human  praise, 
When  human  is  supported  by  divine, 
ril  introduce  Lorenzo  to  himself; 
Pleasure  and  Pride  (bad  masters !)  share  our  hearts. 
As  love  of  pleasure  is  ordained  to  guard 
And  feed  our  bodies,  and  extend  our  race; 
The  love  of  praise  is  planted  to  protect 
And  propagate — the  glories  of  the  mind ! 
What  is  it,  but  the  love  of  praise,  inspires. 
Matures,  rofines,  embellishes,  exalts. 
Earth's  happiness  7  from  that  the  delicate, 
The  grand,  the  marvellous,  o(  civil  life. 
Want  and  convenience,  under-workera,  lay 
The  basis  on  which  love  of  glory  builds. 
Nor  is  thy  life,  O  Virtue  1  less  in  debt 
To  praise  thy  secret-stimulating  friend. 
Were  men  not  proud,  what  merit  should  we  miss ! 
Pride  made  the  virtues  of  the  Pagan  work]. 
Praise  is  the  salt  that  seasons  right  to  man, 
And  whets  his  appetite  for  moral  good. 
Thirst  of  applause  is  Virtue's  second  guard, 
Reason  her  first ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 
Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer ; 
Thirst  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  in 
To  poise  our  own,  to  keep  an  even  scale, 
And  give  endangered  Virtue  fairer  play. 

Qere  a  fifth  proof  arises,  stronger  still. 
Why  this  so  nice  construction  of  our  hearti<  1 
These  delicate  moralities  of  sense. 
This  constitutional  reserve  of  aid 
To  succour  Virtue  when  our  reason  fails, 
If  virtue,  kept  alive  by  care  and  toil. 
And  oft  the  mark  of  injuries  on  earth. 
When  laboured  to  maturity  (ite  bill 
Of  disciplines  and  pains  unpaid)  must  die  t 
Why  freighted  rich  to  dash  against  a  rock  *? 
Were  man  to  perish  when  most  fit  to  hve, 
O  how  misspent  were  all  these  stratagems. 
By  skill  divine  inwoven  in  our  frame  1 
Where  are  Heaven's  holiness  and  mercy  fled  7 
Laughs  Heaven,  at  once,  at  virtue  and  at  man  1 
If  not,  why  that  discouraged,  this  destroyed  1 — 

Thus  far  Ambition :  what  says  Avarice  1 
This  her  chief  maxim,  which  has  long  been  thine : 
*  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  same.' — I  grant  it. 


To  store  up  treasure,  with  incessant  toil, 
This  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise: 
To  this  great  end  keen  Instinct  stings  him  on: 
To  guide  that  instinct.  Reason!  is  thy  charge; 
'Tis  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies; 
But  Reason,  failing  to  discharge  her  trust, 
Or  to  the  deaf  discharging  it  in  vain, 
A  blunder  follows,  and  blind  Industry, 
Galled  by  the  spur,  but  stranger  to  the  course, 
(The  course  where  stakes  of  more  than  gold  are  won) 
O'erioading  with  the  cares  of  distant  age 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hour, 
Provides  for  an  eternity  below. 

'  Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  is  a  wise  command, 
But  bounded  to  the  wedth  the  sun  surveys. 
Look  farther,  the  conunand  stands  quite  rerened, 
And  avarice  is  a  virtue  most  divine. 
Is  faith  a  refuge  for  our  happiness? 
Most  sure ;  and  is  it  not  for  reason  tool 
Nothing  this  world  unriddles  but  the  next 
Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gaini 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man : 
Man,  if  not  meant,  by  worth,  to  reach  the  skiei, 
Had  wanted  wing  to  fly  so  far  in  guilt 
Sour  grapes,  I  grant,  ambition,  avarice; 
Yet  still  their  root  is  inmiortality : 
These  its  wild  growths,  so  bitter  and  so  base, 
(Pain  and  reproach !)  religion  can  reclaim. 
Refine,  exalt,  throw  down  then-  pdsonous  lee, 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  bliss. 

See,  the  third  witness  laughs  at  bliss  remote, 
And  falsely  promises  an  Elden  here : 
Truth  she  diall  speak  for  once,  though  prone  to  lie, 
A  common  cheat,  and  Pleasure  is  her  namei 
To  Pleasure  never  was  Lorenzo  deaf; 
Then  hear  her  now,  now  first  thy  real  friend. 

Since  Nature  made  us  not  more  fond  than  prood 
Of  happiness,  (whence  hypocrites  in  joy  I 
Makers  of  mirth !  artificers  of  smiles !) 
Why  should  the  joy  most  poignant  sense  aflfordf 
Bum  us  with  blushes,  and  rebuke  our  pride  7— 
Those  heaven-bom  blushes  tell  us  man  descends, 
Even  in  the  zenith  of  his  earthly  bliss: 
Should  Reason  take  her  infidel  repose. 
This  honest  instinct  speaks  our  lineage  high ; 
This  instinct  calls  on  darkness  to  conceal 
Our  rapturous  relation  to  the  stalls. 
Our  glory  covers  us  with  noble  shame. 
And  he  that's  unconfounded  is  unmanned. 
The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  bmte. 
Thus  far  with  thee,  Lorenzo !  will  I  close,— 
Pleasure  is  good,  and  man  for  pleasure  made; 
But  pleasure,  fuU  of  gtory  as  of  joy ; 
Pleasure,  which  neither  blushes  nor  expires. 
The  witnesses  are  heard,  the  cause  is  o'er; 
Let  Conscience  file  the  sentence  in  her  court : 
Dearer  than  deeds  that  half  a  realm  convey. 
Thus,  sealed  by  Tmth,  the'  authentic  recoid  nii» 
'  Know  all;  know  Infideb, — ^unapt  to  know! 
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Tib  immortalUy  jour  lutore  folves; 

Tit  imiDortality  dedphen  man, 

And  opens  all  the  mysteries  of  his  make : 

Without  it,  half  his  instincts  are  a  riddle ; 

Witboat  it,  all  his  virtues  are  a  dream : 

His  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity ; 

His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame, 

Declares  him  bom  for  blessings  infinite. 

What  less  than  infinite  makes  unabsurd 

PiMions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  infiamesi 

Fierce  passions,  so  mismeasured  to  this  scene, 

Stretched  out,  like  eagles'  wings,  beyond  our  nest, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  worth  of  all  below. 

For  earth  too  large,  presage  a  nobler  flight, 

And  evidence  out  title  to  the  skies.' 

Ye  gentle  theologues  of  calmer  kind ! 
Whose  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen, 
Who,  cold  yourselves,  think  ardour  comes  Grom  hell  I 
Think  not  our  passions  from  corruption  sprung, 
Though  to  corruption  now  they  lend  their  wings: 
That  is  their  mistress ;  not  their  mother.     All 
(And  justly)  Reason  deem  divine :  I  see, 
I  fed  a  grandeur  in  the  passions  too, 
Which  speaks  theff  high  descent  and  gbrious  end ; 
Which  speaks  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire : 
In  Panuhse  itself  they  burnt  as  strong 
Ere  Adam  fell,  though  wiser  in  their  aim. 
Like  the  proud  Eastern,  struck  by  Providence, 
What  though  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  stoop, 
Wtth  low  terrestrial  appetite,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toys,  dethroned  from  on  high  1 
Yet  still,  through  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell : 
Butthese(likethat  fallen  monarch  when  reclaimed) 
When  Reason  moderates  the  reign  aright, 
8hall  re-ascend,  remount  their  former  sphere, 
Where  once  they  soared  illustrious,  ere  seduced, 
By  wanton  Eve's  debauch,  to  stroll  on  earth, 
Afid  set  the  sublunary  world  on  fire. 

But  grant  their  frenzy  lasts ;  their  firenzy  fitib 
To  disappoint  one  providential  end 
For  which  Heaven  blew  up  ardour  in  our  hearts. 
Were  Reason  silent,  boundless  Passion  speaks 
A  future  scene  of  boundless  objects  too, 
And  brings  glad  tidings  of  eternal  day. 
Eternal  day !  'tis  that  enlightens  all. 
And  all,  by  that  enlightened,  proves  it  sure. 
OoQsider  man  as  an  immortal  being, 
Iiitelligible  aU,  and  all  is  great ; 
A  crystalline  transparency  prevails, 
And  strikes  full  lustre  through  the  human  sphere : 
^^^^^nsider  man  as  mortal,  all  is  dark 
And  wretched ;  Reason  weeps  at  the  survey. 

The  learned  Lorenzo  cries,  'And  let  her  weep; 
Weak  modem  Reason :  ancient  times  were  wise. 
Authority,  that  venerable  guide, 
S<*odson  my  part;  the  £uned  Atheman  Pofdi 
(And  who  fat  wisdom  so  renowned  as  they  1) 
I^Qaedthis  inmiortality  to  man.' 
17  w% 


I  grant  it ;  but  aflirm,  they  proved  it  too. 

'  A  riddle  this !' — Have  patience ;  1*0  explain. 

What  noble  vanities,  what  moral  flights, 
Glittering  through  their  romantic  vrisdom's  page, 
Make  us,  at  once,  despise  them  and  admire  1 
Fable  is  flat  to  these  high-seasoned  Sires ; 
They  leave  the'  extravagance  of  song  below. 
'  FlMh  shall  not  feel,  or,  feeling,  shall  enjoy 
The  dagger  or  the  rack ;  to  them  alike 
A  bed  of  roses,  or  the  burning  bull.'  < 

In  men  exploding  all  beyond  the  grave, 
Strange  doctrine  this !  as  doctrine  it  was  strange, 
But  not  as  prophecy;  for  such  it  proved. 
And,  to  their  own  amazement,  was  fulfilled : 
They  feigned  a  firmness  Christians  need  not  feign. 
The  Christian  truly  triumphed  in  the  flame ; 
The  Stoic  saw,  in  double  wonder  lost. 
Wonder  at  them,  and  wonder  at  himself, 
To  find  the  bold  adventures  of  his  thought 
Not  bold,  and  that  he  strove  to  lie  in  vain. 

Whence,  then,  those  thoughts — those  towering 
thoughts,  that  flew 
Such  monstrous  heights  I — from  instinct  and  from 

pride.  ^ 

The  glorious  instinct  of  a  deathless  soul. 
Confusedly  conscious  of  her  dignity. 
Suggested  truths  they  could  not  understand. 
In  Lust's  dominion,  and  in  Passion's  storm, 
Truth's  system  broken,  scatter'd  fragments  lay, 
As  light  in  chaos, gKmmering  through  the  gloom: 
Smit  with  the  poihp  of  lofty  sentiments, 
Pleas'd  Pride  proclaimed  what  Reason  disbelieved. 
Pride,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  with  a  swell 
Raved  nonsense,  destined  to  be  future  sense. 
When  life  immortal,  in  fbU  day,  should  shine. 
And  Death's  dark  shadows  fly  the  Qospel-sun. 
They  spoke  what  nothing  but  immortal  souls 
Could  speak ;  and  thus  the  truth  they  questioned 
proved. 

*  Can,  then,  absurdities,  as  well  as  crimes. 
Speak  man  immortal  V    All  things  speak  him  so. 
Much  has  been  urged ;  and  dost  thou  call  for  morel 
Call,  and  with  endless  questions  be  distressed, 
AH  unresolvable,  if  earth  is  all 

*  Why  life  a  moment  ?  infinite  desirel 
Our  wish  eternity,  our  home  the  gravel 
Heaven's  promise  dormant  lies  in  human  hope : 
Who  wishes  life  immortal,  proves  it  too. 
Why  happiness  pursued,  though  never  fimnd? 
Man's  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is, 
(For  Nature  never  gravitates  to  nought) 
That  thirst  unquenched,  decUres  it  b  not  here. 
My  Luda,  thy  Clarissa  call  to  thought ; 
Why  cordial  friendship  riveted  so  deep. 

As  hearts  to  pierce  at  first,  at  parting  rend, 
If  friend  and  friendship  vanish  in  an  hoorl 
Is  not  this  torment  in  the  mask  of  joy  1 
Why  by  reflection  marred  the  joys  of  sense  1 
Why  pait  and  fiituie  preying  on  our  hearts, 
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And  patting  all  our  present  joys  to  death? 
Why  labours  reason?  instinct  were  as  well; 
Instinct  far  better :  what  can  choose  can  err. 
O  how  infallible  the  thoughtless  brute  I 
'Twere  well  his  Holiness  were  half  as  sure, 
Reason  with  inclination  why  at  war? 
Why  sense  of  guilt?  why  conscience  up  in  arms? 

Conscience  of  guilt  is  prophecy  of  pain, 
And  bosom-counsel  to  dechne  the  blow. 
Reason  with  inclination  ne'er  had  jarr'd, 
If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here. 
Thus  on — these,  and  a  thousand  pleas  uncaQ'd, 
All  promise,  some  insure,  a  second  scene ; 
Which,  were  it  doubtful,  would  be  dearer  fiur 
Than  all  things  else  most  certain:  were  it  false, 
What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie? 
This  world  it  gives  us,  let  what  will  ensue ; 
This  world  it  gives  in  that  high  cordial,  hope ; 
The  future  of  the  present  is  the  soul. 
How  this  life  groans  when  severed  from  the  next  ?' 
Poor  mutilated  wretch  that  disbelieves ! 
By  dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  two, 
In  both  parts  perishes  *,  life  void  of  joy, 
Sad  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain ! 

Couldst  thou  persuade  me  the  next  life  could  fiul 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new  as  deep ! 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts  thy  hope,  and  my  do- 

spair, 
Abhor'd  Annihilation !  blasts  the  soul, 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  wol 
Could  I  believe  Lorenzo's  83rstem  true, 
In  this  black  channel  would  my  ravings  ran : — 

*  Grief  from  the  future  borrowed  peace,  ere- while. 
The  future  vanished!  and  the  present  pained! 
Strange  import  of  unprecedented  ill  I 
Fall  how  profound !  like  Lucifer's  the  fall ! 
Unequal  fate !  his  fall,  without  his  guilt  1 
From  where  fond  Hope  built  her  pavilion  high, 
The  gods  among,  hurled  headlong,  hurled  at  once 
To  night!  to  nothing !  darker  still  than  night 
If  'twas  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  worst  ioe, 
Lorenzo !  boastful  of  the  name  of  friend ! 
O  for  delusbn  I  O  for  error  still ! 
Could  vengeance  strike  much  stronger  than  to 

plant 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this, 
Not  over-rich  before,  now  beggar'd  quite, 
More  curs'd  than  at  the  fiiJl !— The  sun  goes  out ! 
The  thorns  shoot  up !  what  thorns  in  every  tho't ! 
Why  sense  of  better?  it  irobitters  worse. 
Why  sense?  why  life?  if  but  to  sigh,  then  rank 
To  what  I  was !  twice  nothing !  and  much  wo ! 
Wo  from  Heaven's  bounties !  wo  from  what  was 
wont 

To  flatter  most,  high  intellectual  powers. 
Thought,  virtue,  knowledge!  blessings,  by  thy 

seheme, 
AH  poimied  into  paim.    First,  knowledge,  oncq 


My  soul's  ambition,  now  her  greatest  dread. 
To  know  myself  true  wisdom? — No ;  to  shon 
That  shocking  science,  parent  of  Despair ; 
Avert  thy  mirror ;  if  I  see,  I  die. 

*  Know  my  Creator?  climb  his  blessed  abode 
By  painful  speculation,  pierce  the  veil. 

Dive  in  his  nature,  read  his  attributes, 
And  gaze  in  admiration— on  a  foe, 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  happiness ! 
From  the  full  rivers  that  surround  his  throne, 
Not  letting  fall  cme  drc^  of  joy  on  man ; 
Man  gasping  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  ceus 
To  curse  his  birth,  nor  envy  reptiles  more; 
Ye  sable  clouds,  ye  darkest  shades  of  night! 
Hide  him,  forever  hide  him  from  my  thought, 
Once  all  my  comfort,  source  and  soul  of  joy! 
Now  leagued  with  furies,  and  with  thee,*  against 
me. 

*  Know  his  achievements  ?  study  his  renownl 
Contemplate  this  Amazing  Universe, 

Dropt  from  his  hand  with  miracles  replete  I 

For  what?  mid  miracles  of  nobler  name 

To  find  one  miracle  of  misery? 

To  find  the  being,  which  alone  can  know 

And  praise  his  works,  a  blemish  on  his  praise! 

Through  Nature's  ample  range,  in  thought,  to 

stroll, 
And  start  at  man,  the  single  mourner  there. 
Breathing  high  hope !  chain'd  down  to  pangs  and 

death? 
'  Knowing  is  sufifering :  and  shall  Yirtne  share 
The  sigh  of  Knowledge  ?— Virtue  shares  thedgfa. 
By  straining  up  the  steep  of  excellent. 
By  battles  fought,  and  from  temptation  won. 
What  gains  she  but  the  pang  of  seeing  worth, 
Angelic  worth,  soon  shuffled  in  the  duk 
With  every  vice,  and  swept  to  brutal  dust? 
Merit  is  madness,  virtue  b  a  crime, 
A  crime  to  reason,  if  it  costs  us  pain 
Unpaid :  what  pain,  amidst  a  thousand  more, 
To  think  the  most  abandoned,  after  days 
Of  triumph  o'er  their  betters,  find  in  death 
As  soft  a  pillow,  nor  make  fouler  clay ! 

'Duty !  religion! — these,  our  duty  done. 
Imply  reward.  Religion  is  mistake. 
Duty! — ^there  's  none,  but  to  repel  the  cheat 
Ye  Cheats!  away :  ye  daughters  of  my  pride, 
Who  feign  yoursdves  the  favourites  of  the 
Ye  towering  Hopes !  abortive  energies ! 
That  toss  and  struggle  in  my  lying  breast, 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  build  presumption  thBttf 
As  I  were  heir  of  an  eternity. 
Vain,  vain  ambitions !  trouble  me  no  more. 
Why  travel  far  in  quest  of  sure  defeat  ? 
As  bounded  as  my  being  be  my  wish. 
All  is  inverted,  wisdom  is  a  fooL 
Sense!  take  the  rein!  blind  Passkm!  drive  us  ob; 
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And,  Ignorance!  befiriend  us  on  our  way; 
Te  new,  bat  truest  patrons  of  our  peace ! 
Tes,  give  the  pulse  fiill  empire ;  live  the  brute, 
Knee  as  the  brute  we  die :  the  sum  of  man, 
Of  Godlike  man !  to  revel  and  to  rot. 

'  But  not  on  equal  terms  with  other  brutes; 
Their  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield, 
And  sa^  too;  they  never  poisons  choose. 
Instinct  than  reason  makes  more  wholesome  meals, 
And  sends  all-marring  Murmur  far  away. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophise, 
Theirs  that  serene  the  sages  sought  in  vain : 
Tis  man  alone  expostulates  with  Heaven : 
His  all  the  power  and  all  the  cause  to  mourn. 
Shan  human  eyes  alone  dissolve  in  tears  1 
And  bleed  in  anguish  none  but  human  hearts? 
The  wide  stretched  realm  of  intellectual  wo. 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 
In  life  so  fatally  dbtinguished,  why 
Cut  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lumped  in  death  1 

'Ere  yet  in  being,  was  mankind  in  guilt  1 
Why  thundered  this  peculiar  clause  against  us, 
'  All-mortal,  and  all-wretched !' — Have  the  skies 
Reasons  of  state  their  subjects  may  not  scan. 
Nor  humbly  reason  when  they  sorely  sigh  1 — 
'  All-mortal,  and  all- wretched !' — 'Tis  too  much. 
Unparalleled  in  Nature :  *tis  too  much. 
On  being  unrequested  at  thy  hands, 
Onmipotent!  for  I  see  nought  but  power. 

*And  why  see  that?  why,  thought!   To  toil 
and  eat, 
Then  make  our  bed  in  darkness,  needs  no  thought 
What  superfluities  are  reasoning  souls! 
Oh !  grve  eternity,  or  thought  destroy. 
But  without  thought  our  curse  were  half  unfelt; 
Its  blontcd  edge  would  spare  the  throbbing  heart, 
And  therefore  'tis  bestowed.  I  thank  thee.  Reason  I 
For  aiding  life's  too  small  calamities, 
And  giving  being  to  the  dread  of  death. 
Such  are  thy  bounties! — ^Was  it  then  too  much 
For  me  to  trespass  on  the  brutal  rights  ? 
Too  much  for  Heaven  to  make  one  enunet  more? 
Too  much  for  Chaos  to  permit  my  mass 
A  longer  stay  with  essences  unwrought, 
Unfashioned,  untormented  into  man  1 
Wretched  preferment  to  this  round  of  pains\ 
Wretched  captivity  of  frenzy,  thought! 
Wretched  captivity  of  dying,  life! 
Life,  thought,  worth,  wisdom,  all  (O  foul  revolt!) 
Once  friends  to  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

'  Death,  then,  has  changed  its  nature  too.    O 
Death! 
Come  to  my  bosom,  thou  best  gifl  of  Heaven ! 
Best  firiend  of  man !  since  man  is  man  no  mom. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long. 
Since  there 's  no  promised  land's  ambrosial  bower 
To  pay  me  with  its  honey  for  my  stings  ? 
If  needful  to  the  selfish  schemes  of  Heaven 
To  sting  Qi  sore,  why  mocked  our  misery? 


Why  this  so  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads  ? 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  displayed  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodged,  Despair? 
At  stated  periods,  sure-returning,  roll 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compute 
Their  length  of  labours  and  of  pains,  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  full  measure? — Smiles  with  flowen 
And  fruits,  promiscuous,  ever-teeming  earth, 
That  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  Eden  mourn  his  withered  joys  ? 
Claim  earth  and  skies  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights  ?  blessed  animals !  too  wise 
To  wonder,  and  too  happy  to  complain ! 

'  Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  scene ; 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark  for  the  condemned  ? 
Why  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den 
For  man  to  howl  in  ?  why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  colour  with  his  fate  ? 
A  Thebes,  a  Babylon,  at  vast  expense 
Of  time,  toil,  treasure,  art,  for  owls  and  adders 
As  congruous,  as  for  man  this  lofty  dome. 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kindles  high 

desire; 
If  from  her  humble  chamber  in  the  dust. 
While  proud  thought  swells,  and  high  desire  in- 
flames, 
The  poor  worm  calls  us  for  her  inmates  there, 
And  round  us  Death's  inexorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close,  undrawn  no  more. 

'  Undrawn  no  more! — Behind  the  cloud  of  death, 
Once,  I  beheld  a  sun,  a  sun  which  gilt 
That  sable  cloud,  and  turned  it  all  to  gold. 
How  the  grave's  altered  I  fiithomless  as  hell ! 
A  real  hell  to  those  who  dreamt  of  Heaven. 
Annihilution !  how  it  yawns  before  me ! 
Next  nooment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  from  sense, 
The  privilege  of  angels  and  of  worms. 
An  outcast  firom  existence !  and  this  spirit, 
This  all-pervading,  this  all-conscious  soul, 
This  particle  of  energy  divine. 
Which  travels  Nature,  flies  from  star  to  star, 
And  visits  gods,  and  emulates  their  powers^ 
For  ever  is  extinguished.    Horror !  death  I 
Death  of  that  death  I  feariess,  once,  surveyed!— 
When  horror  universal  shall  descend, 
And  heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race, 
On  that  enonnous,  unrefunding  tomb, 
How  just  this  verse ;  this  monumental  sigh  !'— 
"  Beneath  the  lumber  of  demolished  worids, 
Deep  in  the  rubbish  of  the  general  wreck, 
Swept  ignominious  to  the  conmion  mass 
Of  matter,  never  dignified  with  Ufe, 
Here  lie  proud  rationale ;  the  sons  of  Heaven! 
The  lords  of  earth !  the  property  of  worms  1 
Beings  of  yesterday,  and  no  to-morrow ! 
Who  lived  in  terror,  and  in  pangs  expired! 
All  gone  to  rot  in  chaos,  or  to  make 
Their  happy  transit  into  blocks  or  brutes, 
Nof  k>nger  sully  their  Creator's  naine." 
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Lorenzo !  hear,  pause,  ponder,  and  pronounce. 
JuBt  is  this  history  1  if  such  is  man, 
Mankind's  historian,  though  di\ine,  might  weep : 
And  dares  Lorenzo  smile — I  know  thee  proud! 
For  once  let  pride  befriend  thee :  Pride  looks  pale 
At  such  a  scene,  and  sighs  for  something  more. 
Amid  thy  boasts,  presumptions,  and  displays, 
Atid  art  thou  then  a  shadow  1  less  than  shade  1 
A  nothing  1  less  than  nothing  1  To  have  been, 
And  not  to  be,  is  lower  than  unborn. 
Art  thou  ambitious  1  why  then  make  the  worm 
Thine  equal  1 — Runs  thy  taste  of  pleasure  high  1 
Why  patronise  sure  death  of  every  joy  7 — 
Charm  riches?  why  choose  beggary  in  the  grave, 
Of  every  hope  a  bankrupt  I  and  for  ever  1 — 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Avarice,  persuade  thee 
To  make  that  world  of  glory,  rapture,  wealth, 
They  lately  proved,*  thy  soul's  supreme  desire ! 

Wliat  art  thou  made  of  1  rather,  how  unmadel 
Ghreat  Nature's  master-appetite  destroyed, 
Is  endless  life  and  happiness  despised : 
Or  both  wished  here,  where  neither  can  be  found. 
Such  man's  per^'erse,  eternal  war  with  Heaven ! 
Dar'st  thou  persist  ?  and  is  there  nought  on  earth 
But  a  long  train  of  transitory  forms, 
Rising  and  breaking  millions  in  an  hour  1 
Bubbles  of  a  fantastic  deity,  blown  up 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroyed  ? 
Oh  I  for  what  crime,  unmerciful  Lorenzo  I 
Destroys  thy  scheme  the  whole  of  human  race  7 
Kind  is  fell  Lucifer  compared  to  thee. 
Oh  I  spare  this  waste  of  being  half-divine, 
And  vindicate  the  economy  of  Heaven. 

Heaven  is  all  love,  all  joy  in  .giving  joy; 
It  never  had  created  but  to  bless ; 
And  shall  it  then  strike  off  the  list  of  life 
A  being  blessed,  or  worthy  so  to  be  7 
Heaven  starts  at  an  annihilating  Qod. 

Is  that,  all  Nature  starts  at,  thy  desire  7 
Art  such  a  dod  to  wish  thyself  all  clay  7 
What  is  that  dreadful  wish  7 — the  dying  groan 
Of  Nature,  murdered  by  the  blackest  guilt. 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drank  7 
To  nature,  undebauched,  no  shock  so  great, 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  happiness ; 
Annihilation  is  an  after- thought, 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn  till  Virtue  dies, 
And,  oh !  what  depth  of  horror  lies  inclosed ! 
For  non-exieitence  no  man  ever  wished. 
But  first  he  wished  the  Deity  destroyed. 

If  so ;  what  words  are  dark  enough  to  draw 
Thy  picture  true  7  the  darkest  are  too  fair. 
Beneath  what  baleful  planet,  in  what  hour 
Of  desperation,  by  what  fury's  aid, 
In  what  infernal  posture  of  the  soul, 
All  hell  invited,  and  all  hell  in  joy 
At  such  a  birth,  so  near  of  kin, 


*  In  the  Sixth  Night. 


Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme 
Of  hopes  abortive,  faculties  half-blown, 
And  deities  begun,  reduced  to  dust 

*  There's  nought  (thou  say'st)  but  one  etenud 
fiux 
Of  feeble  essences,  tumultuous  driven 
Through  time's  rough  billows  into  night's  abya.' 
Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  human  ruin, 
Is  there  no  rock  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  daro  his  fate  survey. 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  bom  7 
Amid  such  hourly  wrecks  of  being  fair, 
Is  there  no  central,  all-sustaining  base, 
All-realizing,  all-connecting  power. 
Which,  as  it  called  forth  all  things,  can  recall, 
And  force  Destruction  to  refVmd  her  spoil  7 
Command  the  grave  restore  her  taken  prey 
Bid  death's  dark  vale  its  human  harvest  yield  7 
And  earth  and  ocean  pay  their  debt  of  man, 
True  to  the  grand  deposit  trusted  there  7 
Is  there  no  potentate,  whose  outstretched  arm, 
When  ripening  time  calls   forth  the  appointed 

hour. 
Plucked  from  foul  Devastation's  famished  maw. 
Binds  present,  past,  and  future,  to  his  throne  7 
Hb  throne  how  glorious !  thus  divinely  graced 
By  germinating  beings  clustering  round ! 
A  gariand  worthy  the  Divinity  I 
A  throne,  by  Heaven's  Omnipotence  in  smilei^ 
Built  (like  a  Pharos  towering  in  the  waves) 
Amidrt  immense  effusions  of  his  love ! 
An  ocean  of  communicated  bliss! 

An  all-prolific,  all-preserving  God ! 
This  were  a  God  indeed. — And  such  is  man, 
As  here  presumed ;  he  rises  from  his  fall. 
Think'st  thou  Omnipotence  a  naked  root, 
Each  blossom  fair  of  Deity  destroyed  7 
Nothing  is  deatl ;  nay,  nothing  sleeps;  each  soul, 
That  ever  animated  human  clay, 
Now  wakes,  is  on  the  wing :  and  where,  O  where. 
Will  the  swarm  settle  7 — When  the  trumpet's  call, 
As  sounding  brass,  collects  us,  round  Heaven's 

throne 
Conglobed,  we  bask  in  everlasting  day, 
(Paternal  splendour !)  and  adhere  for  ever. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void ! 
How  in  the  pangs  of  famished  hope  expire ! 

How  bright  my  prospect  shines !  how  gtoomy 
thine ! 
A  trembling  world  I  and  a  devouring  God  I 
Earth  but  the  shambles  of  Omnipotence ! 
Heaven's  face  all  stained  with  causeleas  massacrei 
Of  countless  millions,  bom  to  feel  the  pang 
Of  being  lost    Lorenzo !  can  it  be  7 
This  bids  us  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  life ! 
Who  would  be  bom  to  such  a  phantom  wodd, 
Where  nought  substantial,  but  our  miseiy7 
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Wbeie  joy  (if  joy)  but  heightens  our  diitreM, 
80  soon  to  perish,  and  revive  no  morel 
The  greater  such  a  joy,  the  more  it  pains. 
A  world  so  fitf  from  great,  (and  yet  how  great 
It  shines  to  thee !)  there's  nothing  real  in  it ; 
Being,  a  shadow ;  consciousness,  a  dream : 
A  dream  how  dreadful  I  universal  blank 
Befcfe  it  and  behind ;  poor  man,  a  spark 
From  non-existence  struck  by  wrath  divine, 
Glittering  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  sure, 
Midit  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  night, 
His  sad,  sore,  sudden,  and  eternal  tomb ! 

Loienxo  I  dost  thou  feel  these  argumentsi 
Or  is  there  nought  but  vengeance  can  be  felf) 
How  hast  thou  dared  the  Deity  dethrone  1 
How  dared  indict  him  of  a  world  like  this  1 
If  such  the  world.  Creation  was  a  crime; 
For  what  is  crime,  but  cause  of  miseryl 
Retract,  blasphemer !  and  unriddle  this, 
Of  endless  argument  above,  below, 
Without  us,  and  within,  the  short  result — 
'  If  man's  immortal,  there's  a  GK>d  in  Heaven!' 

But  wherefore  such  redundancy?  such  waste 
Of  argument  1  one  sets  my  soul  at  rest ; 
One  obvious,  and  at  hand,  and  oh ! — at  heart 
80  just  the  skies,  Philander's  life  so  pained, 
Hit  heart  so  pure,  that  or  succeeding  scenes 
Have  pahns  to  give,  or  ne'er  had  he  been  bom! 

'  What  an  old  tale  is  this!  Lorenzo  cries.-— 
I  grant  this  argument  is  old;  but  truth 
No  years  impair;  and  had  not  this  been  true, 
Tbou  never  had'st  despised  it  for  its  age. 
Truth  is  immortal  as  thy  soul,  and  fable 
Am  fleeting  as  thy  joys.    Be  wise,  nor  make 
Heaven's  highest  btessing  vengeance.   O  be  wise! 
Nor  make  a  cutm  of  immortality ! 

Say,  know'st  thoo  what  it  is,  or  what  thou  art? 
Know'st  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal  1 
Behold  this  mid-night  gUary :  worlds  on  worlds ! 
Amazing  pomp;  redoubled  this  amaze! 
Ten  thousand  add;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more; 
Then  weigh  the  whde;  one  soul  outweighs  them 

all, 
And  calls  the  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor. 

For  this,  believe  not  me :  no  man  believe; 
Trust  not  in  words,  but  deeds^  and  deeds  no  less 
Than  those  of  the  Supreme,  nor  lus  a  few : 
Consult  them  all ;  consulted,  all  proclaim 
Thy  sours  importance.    Tremble  at  thyself 
For  whom  Omnipotence  has  waked  so  long; 
Has  waked,  and  worked  for  ages;  from  the  birth 
Of  Nature  to  this  unbelieving  hour. 

In  this  small  province  of  his  vast  domain 
(An  Nature  bow  while  I  pronounce  his  name!) 
What  has  God  done,  and  not  for  this  sole  end, 
To  rescue  souls  from  death  1  The  soul's  high  price 
bwrit  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies. 
The  soul's  high  price  is  the  Creation's  key, 


Unbcks  its  mysteries,  and  naked  lays 
The  genuine  cause  of  every  deed  divine: 
That  is  the  chain  of  ages  which  maintains 
Their  obvious  correspondence,  and  unites 
Most  distant  periods  in  one  blessed  design : 
That  is  the  mighty  hinge  on  which  have  turned  '• 
All  resolutions,  whether  we  regard 
The  natural,  civil,  or  religious  worid ; 
The  former  two,  but  servants  to  the  third : 
To  that  their  duty  done,  they  both  expire, 
Their  mass  new-cast,  forgot  their  deeds  renowned, 
And  angels  ask,  *  Where  once  they  shone  so  fair? 

To  liil  us  from  thb  abject,  to  sublime; 
This  flux,  to  permanent ;  this  dark,  to  day ; 
This  foul,  to  pure;  this  turbid,  to  serene ; 
This  mean, to  mighty! — for  this  gforious  end 
The  Almighty,  rising,  his  long  sabbath  broke! 
The  world  was  made,  was  ruined,  was  restored: 
Laws  firom  the  skies  were  published,  were  i«- 

pealed; 
On  earth  kings,  kingdoms,  rose;  kings,  kingdoms^ 

feU; 
Famed  sages  lighted  up  the  Pagan  worid; 
Prophets  from  Sion  darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age;  saints  travelled,  martyn 

bled; 
By  wonders  sacred  Nature  stood  controlled; 
The  living  were  translated ;  dead  were  raised; 
Angels,  and  more  than  angels,  came  from  Heaven; 
And,  oh!  for  this  descended  lower  still : 
Guilt  was  hell's  gloom ;  astonished  at  his  guest, 
For  one  short  moment  Lucifor  adored. 
Lorenzo !  and  wilt  thou  do  less? — For  this 
That  haUowed  page,  fools  scoff  at,  was  inspired, 
Of  all  these  truths  thrice-venerable  code! 
Deists;  perform  your  quarantine ;  and  then 
Fall  prostrate,  ere  you  touch  it,  lest  you  die. 

Nor  less  intensely  bent  infernal  powers 
To  mar,  than  those  of  light,  this  end  to  gain. 
O  what  a  scene  is  here! — Lorenzo!  wakel 
Rise  to  the  thought;  exert,  expand  thy  soul 
To  take  the  vast  idea ;  it  denies 
All  else  the  name  of  great.    Two  warring  worids, 
Not  Europe  against  Afric !  warring  worlds, 
Of  more  than  mortal!  mounted  on  the  wing! 
On  ardent  wings  of  energy  and  zeal, 
High-hovering  o'er  this  UtUe  brand  of  strife, 
This  sublunary  ball.--But  strife,  for  what? 
In  their  own  cause  conflicting!  no:  in  thine. 
In  man's.    His  single  interest  blows  the  flame; 
His  the  sole  stake ;  his  fate  the  trumpet  sounds 
Which  kindles  war  immortal.    How  it  bums  * 
Tumultuous  swarms  of  deities  in  arms ; 
Force  force  opposing,  till  the  waves  run  high, 
And  tempest  Nature's  universal  sphere. 
Such  opposites  eternal,  stedfast,  stem, 
Such  foes  imfdacable  are  good  and  ill ; 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  mediate  peace  between 

them. 
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Think  not  thk  fiction:   *  There  wm  wit  in  J  All  is  delnrion;  Nature  is  wrapt  up 


Bleaven. 
Fran  Heaven*!  high  crystal  mountain  where  it 

hung, 
The  Ahnighty's  outstretched  arm  took  down  his 

how, 
And  shot  his  indignation  at  the  deep: 
Re-thundered  Hell,  and  darted  all  her  fires.— 
And  seems  the  stake  of  little  moment  still  1 
And  slumbers  man,  who  singly  caused  the  storm? 
He  sleeps.— And  art  thou  shocked  at  mysteries  1 
The  greatest,  thou.    How  dreadful  to  reflect 
What  ardour,  care,  and  counsel,  OKHrtals  cause 
In  breasts  divine  I  bow  little  in  their  own  I 

Where'er  I  turn,  how  new  proofr  pour  upon  me  I 
How  happily  this  wondrous  view  supports 
My  former  argument  I  how  strongly  strikes 
Immortal  life's  full  demonstration  here ! 
Why  this  exertion  1  why  thb  strange  regard 
From  Heaven's  Omnipotent  indulged  to  manl — 
Because  in  man  the  glorious,  dreadful  power, 
Extremely  to  be  pained,  or  blessed  for  ever. 
Duration  gives  importance,  swells  the  price. 
An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 
What  would  he  be  1  a  trifle  of  no  weight ; 
Or  stand  or  fall,  no  matter  which,  he's  gone. 
Because  immortal,  therefore  is  indulged 
This  strange  regard  of  deities  to  dust 
Hence  Heaven  kx>ks  down  on  earth  with  aU  her 

eyes; 
Hence,  the  soul's  mighty  moment  in  her  sight; 
Hence,  every  soul  has  paitizans  above, 
And  every  thought  a  critic  in  the  skies: 
Hence,  day,  vile  clayl  has  angels  for  its  guard, 
And  every  guard  a  passion  for  his  charge : 
Hence,  from  all  age,  the  cabinet  divine 
Has  held  high  counsel  o'er  the  fate  man. 

Nor  have  the  clouds  those  gracious  counsels  hid; 
Angels  undrew  the  curtain  of  the  throne, 
And  Providence  came  forth  to  meet  mankind: 
In  various  modes  of  emphasis  and  awe 
He  spoke  his  will,  and  trembling  Nature  heard; 
He  spoke  it  loud,  in  thunder,  and  in  storm: 
Witness  thou,  Sinai!  whose  cloud-covered  height, 
And  shaken  basb,  owned  the  present  God : 
Witness,  ye  Billows;  whose  returning  tide, 
Breaking  the  chain  that  fastened  it  in  air, 
Swept  Egypt  and  her  menaces  to  hell : 
Witness,  ye  flames,  the  Assyrian  tyrant  blew 
To  sevenfold  rage,  as  impotent  as  strong : 
And  thou,  Earth,  witness,  whose  expanding  jaws 
Closed  o'er  Presumption's  sacrilegious  sons;* 
Has  not  each  element,  in  turn,  subscribed 
The  soul's  high  price,  and  sworn  it  to  the  wise  1 
Has  not  flame,  ocean,  ether,  earthquake,  strove 
To  strike  the  truth  through  adamantine  man  1 
If  not  all  adamant,  Lorenzo,  hear; 
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In  tenfold  night,  fiom  Reason's  keenest  eye: 

There's  no  consistence,  meaning,  plan,  or  end, 

In  all  beneath  the  sun,  in  all  above, 

(As  hr  as  man  can  penetrate)  or  Heaven 

Is  an  immense,  inestimable  prize ; 

Or  all  is  nothing,  or  that  prize  is  alL— > 

And  shall  each  toy  be  still  a  match  for  Heawn, 

And  full  equivalent  for  groans  below  1 

Who  would  not  give  a  trifle  to  prevent, 

What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure  1 

Lorenzo,  thou  hast  seen  (if  thine  to  see) 
All  Nature  and  her  GJod,  (by  Nature's  coum, 
And  Nature's  course  controlled)  declare  for  me. 
The  skies  above  proclaim  *  immortal  man!' 
And  '  man  immortal !'  all  befow  resounds. 
The  worid's  a  system  of  theology, 
Read  by  the  greatest  strangers  to  the  schools; 
If  honest,  learned ;  and  sages  o'er  a  plough. 
Is  not,  Lorenzo,  then,  imposed  on  thee 
This  hard  alternative,  or  to  renounce 
Thy  reason  and  thy  sense,  or  to  believel 
What  then  is  unbelief  7  'Us  an  expfott, 
A  strenuous  enterprise;  to  gain  it,  man 
Must  burst  through  every  bar  of  common  weom, 
Of  common  shame,  magnanimously  wrong; 
And  what  rewards  the  study  combatant  1 — 
His  prize,  repentance;  infamy,  his  crown. 

But  wherefore  infamy  1 — fbr  want  of  foith 
Down  the  steep  precipice  of  wrong  he  slides; 
There's  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  right 
Faith  in  the  future  wanting  is,  at  least 
In  embryo,  every  weakness,  every  guilt, 
And  strong  temptation  ripens  it  to  birth. 

If  this  life's  gain  invites  him  to  the  deed. 
Why  not  his  country  s(M,  his  father  sUinl 
'Tis  virtue  to  pursue  our  good  supreme. 
And  his  supreme,  his  only  good,  is  here ! 
Ambition,  avarice,  by  the  wire  disdained, 
Is  perfect  wisdom  while  mankind  are  fools, 
And  think  a  turf  or  tombstone  covers  all : 
These  find  employment,  and  provide  for  sense 
A  richer  pasture  and  a  larger  range; 
And  sense,  by  right  divine,  ascends  the  throne. 
When  virtue's  prize  and  prospect  are  no  more, 
Virtue  no  more  we  think  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Would  Heaven  quite  beggar  Virtue,  if  beloved  t 

''  Has  Virtue  charms  1"— I  grant  her  heavenfT 
fair; 
But  if  unportioned,  all  will  Interest  wed. 
Though  that  our  admiration,  this  our  choice. 
The  virtues  grow  on  immortality; 
That  root  destroyed,  they  wither  andeiqiire. 
A  Deity  believed,  will  nought  avail; 
Rewards  and  punishments  make  G^  adored, 
And  hopes  and  fean  give  Consoienoe  all  h^ 

power. 
As  in  the  dying  parent  dies  the  child, 
Virtue  with  Immortality  expires. 
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Whotelli  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  boast,  has  told  me  he's  a  knave. 
His  duty  'tis  to  love  himself  alone, 
Nor  care  thoogh  mankind  perish  if  he  smiles. 
Who  thinks  ere  long  the  man  shall  wholly  die, 
Ii  dead  already ;  nought  bat  bmte  survives. 
And  are  there  such? — Such  candidates  there 

are 
For  more  than  death;  for  utter  loss  of  being; 
Being,  the  basis  of  the  Deky! 
Aikyoa  the  cause  1 — the  cause  they  will  not  tell; 
Nor  Deed  they.    Oh,  the  sorceries  of  sense! 
Tbey  work  this  transformation  on  the  soul, 
Dismount  her  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall, 
Dismoant  her  from  her  native  wing  (which  soared 
Eiewhile  ethereal  heights)  and  throw  her  down 
To  bck  the  dust,  and  crawl  in  such  a  thought 

If  it  in  words  to  paint  youl  O  ye  fidlenl 
Fatten  from  the  wings  of  reason  and  of  hopel 
Erect  in  stature,  prone  in  appetite ! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain! 
lawn  of  argument,  averse  to  sense ! 
Boaaters  of  liberty!  fiist  bound  in  chains ! 
Loids  of  the  wide  creation,  and  the  shame  I 
More  aenseless  than  the  irrationals  you  scorn ! 
More  base  than  those  you  rule!  than  those  yon 

pity 
Far  more  undone!  O  ye  most  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity! 
Deepest  m  wo,  from  means  of  boundless  bliss  1 
Ye  ciuied  by  blesstngs  infinite!  because 
Most  highly  fitvouped,  most  profoundly  lost. 
Ye  motley  mass  of  contradiction  strong! 
And  are  you,  too,  convinced  your  souls  fly  off 
In  exhaUtbn  soft,  and  die  in  air, 
Fnxn  the  full  flood  of  evidence  against  youl 
In  the  coarse  drudgeries  and  sinks  of  sense. 
Your  souls  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of 

Heaven. 
By  Tice  new-cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own; 
But  though  you  can  deform,  you  can't  destroy: 
To  corae,  not  uncreate,  is  all  your  power. 

Loremo!  this  black  brotberiiood  renounce; 
BcDoonoe  St.  Evremond,  and  read  St  Paul. 
Ere  rapt  by  miracle,  by  reason  winged, 
Hii  mounting  mind  made  k>ng  abode  in  Heaven. 
This  is  free-thinking,  unoonfined  to  parts, 
To  end  the  soul,  <m  curious  travel  bent, 
ThTough  all  the  provinces  of  human  thought ; 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whde  sphore  of 

man; 
Of  this  vast  universe  to  make  the  tour; 
In  each  recess  of  space  and  time  at  home. 
Familiar  with  their  wonders;  diving  deep; 
And,  like  a  prince  of  boundless  interests  there, 
^  moat  ambitious  of  the  most  remote ; 
To  look  on  truth  unbroken  and  entire; 
Truth  in  the  system,  the  fuU  orb;  where  truths 
Bt  truths  enlightened  and  sustained,  afford 


An  arch-like,  strong  foundation,  to  support 
The  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction :  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  firm:  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  half  sentences,  confound;  the  whole 
ConvejTs  the  sense,  and  Qod  is  understood; 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race: 
Read  his  whole  volume,  sceptic!  then  reply. 

This,  this  is  thinking  firee,  a  thought  that 
grasps 
Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  beyond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eye,  survey  this  midnight  scene; 
What  are  earth's  kingdoms  to  yon  boundless  orbs^ 
Of  human  souls,  one  day,  the  destined  range  1 
And  what  yon  boundless  orbs  to  godlike  mani 
Those  numerous  worlds  that  throng  the  firma- 
ment. 
And  ask  more  space  in  Heaven,  can  roll  at  large 
In  man's  ciqiacious  thought,  and  still  leave  room 
For  ampler  orbs,  for  new  creations  there. 
Can  such  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  of  no  weight  1 
It  can;  it  does:  the  world  is  such  a  point; 
And  of  that  point  how  small  a  part  enslaves! 

How  small  a  part— of  nothing,  shall  I  say  7 
YHiy  not! — ^Friends,  our  chief  treasure,  how  they 

drop! 
Lucia,  Nardssa  fair.  Philander  gone ! 
The  grave,  like  fabled  Cerberus,  has  oped 
A  triple  mouth,  and  in  an  awfiil  voice 
Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  utters  all  I  sing. 
How  the  world  fidls  to  pieces  round  about  us, 
And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy ! 
YHiat  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  7 
It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dweO, 
And  scorn  this  vnetched  spot  they  leave  so  poor. 
Eternity's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee ; 
There,  there,  Lorenzo!  thy  Clarissa  sails. 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room;  keep  it  wide  of  earth. 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal;  cut  thy  cord; 
Weigh  anchor;  spread  thy  sails ;  caJl  everj  wind; 
Eye  thy  great  Pole-star;  make  the  land  of  Life! 

Two  kinds  of  life  has  double-natured  man, 
And  two  of  death;  the  last  fiur  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtured  by  the  sun. 
Thrives  on  his  bounties,  triumphs  in  his  beams: 
Life  rational  subsists  on  higher  food, 
Triumphant  in  His  beams  who  made  the  day: 
When  we  leave  that  sun,  and  are  left  by  this, 
(The  feto  of  all  who  die  in  stubborn  guilt) 
'Tis  utter  darkness,  strictly  double  death. 
We  sink  by  no  ju^cial  stn^e  of  Heaven, 
But  Nature's  course,  as  sure  as  plummets  fall. 
Since  Ghid  or  man  must  alter  ere  they  meet, 
(Since  light  and  darkness  blend  not  in  one  sphere) 
'Tis  manifest,  Lorenzo,  who  must  change. 

I^  then,  that  double  death  shoukl  prove  thy  lot. 
Blame  not  the  bowels  of  the  Deity; 
Man  shall  be  blessed,  as  far  as  man  permits. 


M 
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Not  man  alone,  all  rationab  Heaven  anna 

With  an  illuatrkms,  bat  tremendous  power, 

'To  counteract  ita  own  moat  graciooa  enda. 

And  thia  of  atrict  neoeaaity,  not  choice ; 

That  power  denied,  men,  angela,  weie  no  mora 

But  paaBTO  engines,  void  of  praiae  or  blame. 

A  nature  rational  implies  the  power 

Of  being  bfeased  or  wretched,  aawepleaae; 

Else  idle  Reason  would  have  nought  to  do, 

And  he  that  would  be  barred  capacity 

Of  pain,  courta  incapacity  of  blisB. 

Heaven  wills  our  happiness,  allows  our  doom; 

Invitee  na  ardently,  but  not  compela : 

Heaven  but  persuades,  almighty  man  decrees. 

Man  ia  the  maker  of  immortal  &tea. 

Man  falls  by  man,  if  finally  he  falls; 

And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  firom  death  alone 

The  dreadful  secret, — that  he  lives  for  ever. 

Why  this  to  thee? — thee  yet,  perhapa  in  doobt 
Of  second  life?  but  wherefore  doubtfiil  still  1 
Eternal  life  is  Nature's  ardent  wish : 
What  ardently  we  wish  we  wooa  believe: 
Thy  tardy  &ith  declares  that  wish  destroyed: 
What  haa  destroyed  it?— shall  I  tell  thee  what? 
When  feared  the  future,  'tta  no  longer  wished; 
And  when  unwished,  we  strive  to  disbelieve. 
'  Thus  infidelity  our  guilt  betrays.* 
Nor  that  the  sole  detection!  Blush,  Lorenzo! 
Blush  for  hypocrisy,  if  not  for  guiH. 
The  future  feared?— An  infidel,  and  fear? 
Fear  what?  a  dream?  a  fable?— How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong. 
Affords  my  cause  an  undesigned  support? 
How  Disbelief  affirma  what  it  denies  1 
'  It,  unawares,  asserts  immortal  life.' — 
Surpriaing !  Infidelity  turns  out 
A  creed  and  a  confession  of  our  sins : 
Apostates^  thus,  are  orthodox  divines. 

Lorenxo  1  with  Lorenzo  daah  no  more, 
Nor  longer  a  transparent  vizor  wear. 
Think'stthon  Religion  only  has  her  madL? 
Onr  infidels  are  Satan'a  hypocrites. 
Pretend  the  worst,  and,  at  the  bottom,  fidL 
When  visited  by  thought,  (thought  will  intrude) 
Like  him  they  serve,  they  tremble  and  believe. 
Is  there  hypocrisy  so  foul  aa  this? 
So  fatal  to  the  welfitre  of  the  world  ? 
What  detestation,  what  contempt,  their  due  I 
And,  if  unpaid,  be  thanked  for  their  escape. 
That  Christian  candour  they  strive  hard  to  acorn. 
If  not  for  that  asyhun»  they  might  find 
A  hell  on  earth,  nor  'scape  a  wonw  befow. 

With  UMolenoe  and  impotence  of  thought, 
Instead  of  racking  fancy  to  refute. 
Reform  thy  manneri,  and  the  trutii  enjoy.— 
But  shall  I  dare  confoss  the  dire  result  ? 
Can  thy  proud  reason  brook  so  black  a  brand? 
From  purer  mannen  to  aublimer  fiuth, 
Is  Katun's  unavoidable  Mcent.  | 


An  honest  Deiit,  where  the  gospel  shine^ 
Matured  to  nobler,  in  the  Christian  ends. 
When  that  blessed  change  arrives,  e'en  cast  %mk 
This  song  superfluous:  life  immortal  strikes 
Conviction  in  a  flood  of  light  divine. 
A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,*  in  the  son; 
Meridian  evidence  puta  doubt  to  flight. 
And  ardent  hope  anticipates  the  skies. 
Of  that  bright  sun,  Lorenzo!  scale  the  sphere: 
'Tis  easy ;  it  invites  thee ;  it  deeoends 
From  Heaven, to wooandwafi thee  whenoeitcame. 
Read  and  revere  the  sacred  page,  a  page 
Where  triumpha  immortality ;  a  page 
Which  not  the  whole  Creation  could  produce; 
Which  not  the  Conflagration  shall  destroy : 
'Tis  printed  in  the  mind  of  gods  for  ever, 
In  Nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost 

In  proud  disdain  of  what  e'en  gods  adore. 
Dost  smile? — Poor  wretch!  thy  guardian  aa^ 

weeps. 
Angek  and  men  aasent  to  what  I  sing ; 
Wits  smile,  and  thank  me  for  my  midnight  dnun. 
How  vicious  hearts  fume  frenzy  to  the  brain! 
Parts  push  us  on  to  pride,  and  pride  to  shame; 
Pert  Infidelity  is  Wit*s  cockade. 
To  grace  the  brazen  brow  that  braves  the  slde^ 
By  loss  of  being  dreadfully  aecure. 
Lorenzo !  if  thy  doctrine  wins  the  day. 
And  drives  my  dreams,  defeated,  firom  the  field; 
If  this  is  all,  if  earth  a  final  scene. 
Take  heed ;  atand  fast ;  be  sure  to  be  a  knave 
A  knave  in  grain !  ne'er  deviate  to  the  right 
Shouldst  thou  be  good — ^how  infinite  thy  loet  I 
Ghnlt  only  makes  annihilatioa  gain. 
Blessed  scheme !  which  life  deprives  of  oomftft, 

death 
Of  hope,  and  which  vice  only  recommends. 
If  so,  where,  Infidds  I  your  bait  thrown  out 
To  catch  weak  oonverta  ?  where  your  fofty  boait 
Of  zeal  for  virtue,  and  of  love  to  man? 
Annihilation  I  I  confess  in  these. 

What  can  reclaim  you  ?  dare  I  hope  profound 
Phifosophen  the  converts  of  a  song? 
Yet  know  its  titlet  flatten  you,  not  me ; 
Tour's  be  the  praise  to  make  my  title  good ; 
Mine  to  bless  Heaven,  and  triumph  in  your  praiie. 
But  since  so  pestilential  your  disease, 
Though  sovereign  is  the  medicine  I  prescribe. 
As  yet  111  neither  triumph  nor  despair. 
But  hope,  ere  long,  my  midnight  dream  will  wak0 
Your  hearts,  and  teach  your  wisdom — tobewiie: 
For  why  shoukl  souls  immortal,  made  foir  bfisi, 
E'er  wish  (and  wiah  in  vain!)  that  souls  cottld<fiet 
What  ne'er  can  die,  oh!  grant  to  Uve,  and  crown 
The  wish,  and  aim,  and  labour  of  the  akiee; 
Increase,  and  enter  on  the  joys  of  Heaven: 
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Thui  Bhall  my  title  pan  a  sacred  seal, 

Receife  an  imprimatiir  frcm  above, 

While  angels  shoot — an  Infidel  Reclaimed ! 

To  dose  Lorenzo !  spite  of  all  my  pains, 
Still  seems  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  for  erer  1 
If  it  less  strange  that  thoa  shouldst  live  at  alii 
This  is  a  miracle,  and  that  no  more. 
Who  gate  beginning  can  exclode  an  end 
Dtny  thoa  art;  then  doubt  if  thou  shaft  be. 
A  mirade  with  miracles  inclosed 
Is  man !  and  starts  his  &ith  at  what  is  strange  t 
What  leas  than  wonders  firom  the  wonderiul  1 
What  less  than  miracles  from  God  can  flow? 
Admit  a  Qod — that  mystery  supreme ! 
That  cause  uncaused !  all  other  wonders  cease : 
Nothing  b  marvelloQs  for  him  to  do: 
Deny  him — all  is  mystery  besides ; 
Millions  of  mysteries !  each  darker  far 
Than  that  thy  wisdom  would,  unwisely,  shun. 
If  weak  thy  fiuth,  why  choose  the  harder  side  1 
We  nothing  know  but  what  is  marvellous; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous  we  can't  believe. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  Gbd, 
What  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page, 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true. 
Fiith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. 

To  faith  and  virtue  why  so  backward,  man  1 
From  hence ; — the  present  strongly  strikes  us  all ; 
The  future,  &intly:  can  we,  then,  be  meni 
If  men,  Lorenzo !  the  reverse  is  right. 
Heason  is  man's  peculiar;  sense  the  brute's. 
The  present  is  the  scanty  realm  of  Sense; 
The  future,  Reason's  empire  unconfined : 
On  that  expending  all  her  godlike  power, 
She  plans,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs,  there : 
There  buflds  her  blMnngs!  there  expects  hex 

praise; 
And  nothing  asks  of  Fortune  or  of  men. 
And  what  is  Reason  7  be  she  thus  defined ; 
R«Mon  is  upright  stature  in  the  soul. 
Oh!  be  a  man, — and  strive  to  be  a  god. 

*For  what?  (thou  say'st)  to  damp  the  joys  of 
fife?— 
No;  to  give  heart  and  substance  to  thy  joys. 
Thtt  tyrant,  Hope,  mark  how  she  domineers; 
She  bids  us  quit  reafities  fbr  dreams, 
B«fcty  and  peace  for  hazard  and  alarm. 
That  tyrant  o'er  the  tyrants  of  the  soul, 
8^  bids  Ambition  quit  its  taken  prize, 
Spom  the  luxuriant  branch  on  which  it  sits, 
Though  bearing  crowns,  to  spring  at  distant  game, 
And  plunge  in  toils  and  dangers — for  repose, 
^f  *>ope  precarious,  and  of  things,  when  gained, 
Of  hide  moment  and  as  little  stay, 
Otn  sweeten  toils  and  dangers  into  joys. 
What  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat, 
Our  leave  unasked  ?  rich  hope  of  boundless  bliss! 
BHss  past  man's  power  to  paint  it,  time's  to  ck)se! 

This  hope  is  earth's  most  estimable  prize; 


This  is  man's  portion,  while  no  more  than  man . 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 

Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 

Joy  has  her  tears,  and  Transport  has  her  death: 

Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  though  strong, 

Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  serenes. 

Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys : 

'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear, 

Health  to  the  frame !  and  vigour  to  the  mind ! 

A  joy  attempered !  a  chastised  delight ! 

Like  the  fiur  summer-evening,  mild  and  sweet  1 

'Tis  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  below! 

A  blessed  hereafter,  then,  or  hoped  or  gained. 

Is  aI],^-our  whole  of  happiness!  full  proof 

I  choose  no  trivial  or  inglorious  theme. 

And  know,  ye  foes  to  song!  (well-meaning  men, 

Though  quite  forgotten*  half  your  Bible's  praise!) 

Important  truths,  in  spite  of  verse,  may  please : 

Grave  minds  you  praise,  nor  can  yoa  praise  too 

much. 
If  there  is  weight  in  an  eternity, 
Let  the  grave  listen,  and  be  graver  stilL 


NIGHT  VIIL 

VIBTUBV  APOLOGY; 

OB, 

THE  BUN  OF  THE  WORLD  ANSWEREa 
IN  WBICH  AaS  CONSIDERED,  THE  LOVE  OF  THBI 
life;  the  ambition  and  FLEASUREyWITH  TBE 
WIT  AND  WienOM  OF  THE  WOALD. 

And  has  all  Nature^  thso,  espoused  Wf  paitl 
HaTe  I  bribed  Heaven  a»d  EMilh  to  pkad  agpOnil 

theel 
And  is  thy  soul  ii—MirtrfT  ■  ■  What  Hemantf  1 
AD,  aH,  Lorennl-Httatoiiimoftal hlsssed. 
Unblessed  imnortals  !>-J|ittatcan  shock,  m  monl^ 
And  yet  Lofenso  stiH  aAsfirthe  worid^;: 
There  stows  his  treasure;  tfcsnoe  his  titf»  diaws^ 
Man  of  the  WorMl  (ftr  maeb  woiiUst  tfaM.  bs 

called) 
And  art  thoa  pioud  of  that  inglorioos  styfof 
Proud  of  repiuaeh  1  fbr  a  reproach  k  was^ 
In  ancient  days,  and  Chiistiaii, — in  nt  age 
When  men  were  men,  and  not  ashuasd  of  HMb^ 

ven,^— 
Fired  their  ambition,  as  it  crov^nsd  their  jojt 
Sprinkled  with  dews,  ftomthe  CastUlaii  fbiit, 
Fain  would  I  rsbaptixe  thee,  and  oonfiBr 
A  pner  spirit,  and  a  nobler  name. 

Thy  fbnd  attachmenU,  fatal  and  inflamed, 
Point  out  my  path,  and  dictate  to  my  iong. 
To  thee  the  world  how  fair!  how  strongly 
Ambition !  and  gay  Pleasure  stronger  still 
Thy  triple  banel  the  triple  bolt,  that  lays 
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Thy  Tirtue  dead  ;  be  these  my  triple  theme; 
Nor  shall  thy  wit  or  wisdom  be  finrgot 

Common  the  theme ;  not  so  the  song,  if  she 
My  song  invokes,  Urania!  deigns  to  smile. 
The  charm  that  chains  us  to  the  world,  her  foe, 
If  she  dissolves,  the  man  of  earth,  at  once, 
Starts  from  his  trance,  and  sighs  for  other  scenes ; 
Scenes,  where  these  sparks  of  night,  these  stars, 

shall  shine 
Unnumbered  suns,  (for  all  things  as  they  are, 
The  blessed  behold,)  and,  in  one  glory,  pour 
Their  blended  blaze  on  man's  astonished  sight ; 
A  blaze — the  least  illustrious  object  there. 

Lorenzo !  since  Eternal  is  at  hand, 
To  swallow  Time's  ambitions ;  as  the  vast 
Leviathan  the*  bubbles  vain  that  ride 
High  on  the  foaming  billow ;  what  avail 
High  titles,  high  descent,  attunmenta  high, 
If  unattained  our  highest  1  O  Lorenzo! 
What  lofty  thoughts,  these  elements  above, 
What  towering  hopes,  what  sallies  from  the  sun, 
What  grand  surveys  of  destiny  divine. 
And  pompous  presage  of  unfathomed  fate. 
Should  roll  in  bosoms  where  a  spirit  bums, 
Bound  for  Eternity !  in  bosoms  read 
By  Him,  who  foibles  in  archangels  sees ! 
On  human  hearts  He  bends  a  jealous  eye. 
And  marks,  and  in  Heaven's  register  enrc^, 
The  rise  and  progress  of  each  option  there ; 
Sacred  to  Doomsday !  that  the  page  unfolds, 
And  spreads  us  to  the  gaze  of  gods  and  men. 

And  what  an  option,  O  Lorenzo  1  thine  1 
This  world  I  and  this,  unrivalled  by  the  skies ! 
A  world  where  lust  of  pleasure,  grandeur,  gold, 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between 

them. 
With  strokes  altemate  buffet  to  and  fro 
Man's  lesUees  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball ; 
Till,  with  the  giddy  circle  sick  and  tired, 
It  pants  for  peace,  and  drops  into  despair* 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo  sets  above 
Th«t  gbrioos  pvomiae  angels  were  esteemed 
Too  mean  to  bring ;  a  promise  their  Adored 
Descended  to  communicate,  and  press. 
By  counsel,  miracle,  life,  dea^,  on  man. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo's  wisdom  wooes, 
And  on  its  thorny  pillow  seeks  repose; 
A  pillow  which,  like  opiates  ill-prepared, 
Intoxicates,  but  not  composes ;  flDs 
The  viflOBafy  mind  with  gay  chimeras, 
All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  rest: 
What  unfeigned  travel,  and  what  dreams  of  joy! 

How  frail  men,  things !  how  momentaiy,  bodil 
Fantastic  diase,  of  shadows  hunting  shades  * 
The  gay,  the  busy,  equal,  though  unlike ; 
Equal  in  wisdom,  differently  wise ! 
Through  flowery  meadows,  and  through  dreary 

wastes, 
Ono  bustling,  and  one  dancing,  into  death. 


There  's  not  a  day  but,  to  the  man  of  thought, 
Betrays  some  secret  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more. 
The  scenes  of  business  tell  us — *  What  are  menf 
The  scenes  of  pleasure — '  What  is  all  beside :' 
The  others  we  desfMse ;  and  here  oursdves. 
Amid  disgust  eternal  dwells  delight  7 — 
'Tis  approbation  strikes  the  string  of  joy. 

What  wondrous  prize  has  kindled  this  career, 
Stuns  vrith  the  din,  and  chokes  us  with  the  doat, 
On  life's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  gravel 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse; 
The  grave,  of  gold;  the  politic,  of  power; 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies  as  vain  I 
As  eddies  draw  things  frivolous  and  light. 
How  is  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in! 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys 
Whirled,  straw-like,  round  and  round,  and  then 

ingulfed. 
Where  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair! 

*  This  is  a  beaten  track.' — Is  this  a  track 
Should  not  be  beaten?  never  beat  enough. 
Till  enough  learned  the  truths  it  would  inspire. 
Shall  Truth  be  silent  because  folly  frowns  1 
Turn  the  worid's  history,  what  find  we  there 
But  Fortune's  sports,  or  Nature's  cruel  claims. 
Or  woman's  artifice,  or  man's  revenge. 
And  endless  inhumanities  on  man  1 
Fame's  trumpet  seldom  sounds,  but  like  the  knell, 
It  brings  bad  tidings:  how  it  hourly  blows 
Man's  misadventures  round  the  listening  world! 
Man  is  the  tale  of  narrative  old  Time; 
Sad  tale !  which  high  as  Paradise  begins; 
As  if,  the  toil  of  travel  to  delude. 
From  stage  to  stage,  in  his  eternal  round. 
The  DajTS,  his  daughters,  as  they  spin  our  hooit 
On  Fortune's  wheel,  where  accident  unthought 
Oft,  in  a  moment,  snaps  life's  strongest  thread, 
Each,  in  her  turn,  some  tragic  story  tells 
With  now  and  then,  a  wretched  frurce  between, 
And  fills  his  chronicle  with  human  woes. 

Time's  daughters,  true  as  those  of  men,  deceive 
us; 
Not  one  but  puts  some  cheat  on  all  mankind. 
While  in  their  father's  bosom,  not  yet  ours. 
They  flatter  our  fond  hopes,  and  promise  much 
Of  amiable,  but  hohi  him  not  o'erwise 
Who  dares  to  trust  them,  and  laugh  round  the 

ye». 
At  still-confiding,  still-confounded  man. 
Confiding,  though  confounded;  hoping  on, 
Untaught  by  trial,  unconvinced  by  proof, 
And  ever  looking  for  the  never-seen. 
Life  to  the  last,  like  hardened  felons,  lies. 
Nor  owns  itself  a  cheat  till  it  expires : 
Its  little  jojTs  go  out  by  one  and  one, 
And  leave  poor  man  at  length,  in  perfect  night; 
Night  darker  than  what  now  involves  the  pole. 
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O  Thoa  who  doit  permit  these  ills  to  ikll 
For  gracious  ends,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 

mourn! 
0  Thou,  whose  hands  this  goodly  fabric  framed, 
Who  know'st  itbest,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 

know! 
What  IB  this  sublunary  world  1  a  vapour; 
A  vapour  all  it  holds ;  itself,  a  vapour ; 
From  the  damp  bed  of  Chaos,  as  thy  beam 
Exhaled,  ordained  to  swim  its  destined  hour 
In  imbient  air,  then  melt  and  disappear. 
Earth's  days  are  numbered,  nor  remote  her  doom; 
As  mortal,  though  less  transient  than  her  sons; 
Yet  they  dote  on  her,  as  the  world  and  they 
Were  both  eternal,  solid;  Thou  a  dream. 

They  dole,  on  whati  immortal  views  apart, 
A  region  ofoutsides!  a  land  of  shadows! 
A  fruit/ul  field  of  flowery  promises ! 
A  wilderness  of  joys!  perplexed  with  doubts. 
And  sharp  with  thorns!  a  troubled  ocean,  spread 
With  bokl  adventurers,  their  all  on  board ; 
No  second  hope,  if  here  their  fortune  frowns; 
Frown  soon  it  must    Of  various  rates  they  sail, 
Ofenagns  various;  all  alike  in  this, 
All  restless,  anxious,  tossed  with  hopes  and  fears 
In  calmest  skies ;  obnoxious  all  to  storm. 
And  stormy  the  most  general  blast  of  life: 
All  bound  for  Happiness ;  yet  few  provide 
The  chart  of  Knowledge,  pointing  where  it  lies, 
Or  Virtue's  helm,  to  shape  the  course  designed: 
An,  more  or  less,  capricious  Fate  lament, 
Now  lifted  by  the  tide,  and  now  resorbed, 
And  fiuther  from  their  wishes  than  before: 
All,  more  or  less,  against  each  other  dash. 
To  mutual  hurt,  by  gusts  of  passion  driven, 
And  suflering  more  from  folly  than  from  Fate. 

Ocean!  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man! 
Death's  capital,  where  most  he  domineers, 
^^  all  his  chosen  terrors  frowning  round. 
(Ttioagh  Utely  feasted  high  at  Albion's  cost*) 
Wide-opening,  and  loud-roaring  still  for  more ! 
Too  Adthful  mirror!  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  meUncholy  feoe  of  human  life ! 
The  rtiong  resemblance  tempts  me  farther  still : 
And,  haply,  Britain  may  be  deeper  struck 
By  moral  truth,  in  such  a  mirror  seen. 
Which  Nature  hokls  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Sdf-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope 
When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

^  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend; 

AH  m  some  darling  enterprise  embarked: 

Bat  where  is  he  can  fathom  ito  event? 

^oad  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 

»oa'B  sure  perquisite!  her  lawful  prize! 

'Adminl  Bslcben,  Ac 


Some  steer  aright,  but  the  Uack  blast  blows  hard, 
And  pufis  them  wide  of  Hope :  with  hearts  of  proo^ 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  vrin  their  way, 
And  when  strong  Elflbrt  has  deserved  the  port, 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won !  'tis  lost! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fete 
They  strike!  and  while  they  triumph,  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather  most,  some  sink  outright; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  ingulfed, 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
One  Cesar  lives;  a  thousand  are  forgot. 
How  few,  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom, 
(Darlings  of  providence  I  fond  Fate's  elect !) 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted !  yet  ev'n  these, 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  nusfortune,  not  from  Nature  free. 
They  still  are  men ;  and  when  is  man  secure  1 
As  fetal  time  as  storm !  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength;  their  numberless  es- 
capes 
In  ruin  end.    And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  workl,  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high! 
Too  bw  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Wo  then  apart  (if  wo  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man,)  and  Fortune  at  our  nod, 
The  gay!  rich!  great!  triumphant!  and  august! 
What  are  they  ? — The  most  happy  (strange  to  say) 
Convince  me  most  of  human  misery. 
What  are  they  7  smiling  wretches  of  to-morrow ! 
More  wretched,  then,  than  e'er  their  slave  can  be, 
Their  treacherous  blessings,  at  the  day  of  need, 
Like  other  faithless  friends,  unmask  and  sting: 
Then  what  provoking  indigence  in  wealth ! 
What  aggravated  impotence  in  power ! 
High  titles,  then,  what  insult  of  their  pain ! 
If  that  sole  anchor,  equal  to  the  waves, 
Immortal  Hope!  defies  not  the  rude  storm, 
Takes  comfort  from  the  foaming  biUow's  rage 
And  makes  a  welcome  harbour  of  the  tomb. 

Is  this  a  sketch  of  what  thy  soul  admires  7-^ 
'  But  here  (thou  say'st)  the  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddled  in  a  group :  a  more  distinct 
Survey,  perhaps,  might  bring  thee  better  news. 
Look  on  life's  stages;  they  speak  plainer  sdll ; 
The  plainer  they,  the  deeper  wilt  thou  sigh. 
Look  on  thy  lovely  boy;  in  him  behold 
The  best  that  can  befal  the  beet  on  earth; 
The  boy  has  virtue  by  his  mother's  side : 
Yes,  on  Fforello  kx>k :  a  father's  heart 
Is  tender,  though  the  man's  is  made  of  stone : 
The  truth,  through  such  a  medium  seen,  may 

make 
Impression  deep,  and  fondness  prove  thy  friend. 
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Florello !  lately  cast  on  ihk  rude  coast 
A  helpless  infant,  now  a  heedless  child. 
To  poor  Clarissa's  throes  thy  care  succeeds; 
Care  full  of  love,  and  yet  severe  as  hate ! 
O'er  thy  soul's  joy  how  oft  thy  fondness  frowns  I 
Needful  austerities  his  will  restrain, 
As  thorns  fence  in  the  tender  plant  fiom  harm. 
As  yet  his  Reason  can  not  go  alone. 
But  asks  a  sterner  nutse  to  lead  it  on. 
His  httle  heart  is  often  terrified; 
The  blush  of  rooming,  in  his  cheek,  tains  pale ; 
Its  pearly  dew-drop  trembles  in  his  eye. 
Hit!  harmless  eye!  and  drowns  an  angel  there. 
Ah !  what  avails  his  innocence  1  the  task 
Enjoined  must  discipline  his  early  powers ; 
He  learns  to  sigh  ere  he  is  known  to  sin ; 
Guiltless  and  sad !  a  wretch  before  the  fall ! 
How  cruel  this !  more  cruel  to  forbear. 
Our  nature  such,  with  necessary  pains 
We  purchase  prospects  of  precarious  peace : 
Though  not  a  father,  this  might  steal  a  sigh. 

Suppose  him  disciplined  aright  (if  not, 
'Twill  sink  our  poor  account  to  poorer  still,) 
Ripe  from  the  tutor,  proud  of  liberty, 
He  leaps  inclosure,  bounds  into  the  world ; 
The  world  is  taken,  after  ten  years'  toil, 
Like  ancient  Troy,  and  all  its  joys  his  own. 
Alas!  the  world's 'a  tutor  more  severe. 
Its  lessons  hard,  and  ill  deserves  his  pains ; 
Unteaching  all  his  virtuous  Nature  taught, 
Or  books,  (fair  Virtue's  advocates)  inspired. 

For  who  receives  him  into  public  life  1 
Men  of  the  world,  the  terne-fiHal  breed, 
Welcome  the  modest  stranger  to  their  sphere, 
(Which  glittered  k)ng,  at  distance  in  his  sight) 
And  in  their  hospitable  arms  inclose ; 
Men  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  the  romance, 
So  rank  knight-errant,  as  a  real  fnend ; 
Men  that  act  up  to  Reason's  golden  rule. 
All  weakness  of  affection  quite  subdued ; 
Men  that  would  blush  at  being  thought  sincere, 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the  few  faults  they  want ; 
That  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as  well, 
As  if,  to  them.  Vice  shone  her  own  reward. 

I^renzo !  canst  thou  bear  a  shocking  sight  1 
Sdch,  for  Florello's  sake,  'twill  now  appear. 
See  the  steeled  files  of  seasoned  veterans, 
Train'd  to  the  world,  in  burnished  falsehood  bright 
Deep  in  the  fatal  stratagems  of  peace. 
Ail  soft  sensation,  in  the  throng,  rubbed  oft*; 
All  their  keen  purpose  in  politeness  sheathed ; 
His  friends  eternal — during  interest ; 
His  foes  implacable,  when  worth  their  while; 
At  war  with  every  welfare  but  their  own ; 
As  wise  as  Lucifer,  and  half  as  good ; 
And  by  whom  none,  but  Lucifer,  can  gain- 
Naked  through  these,  (so  common  Fate  crdains) 
Naked  of  heart,  hii  cruel  course  he  runs, 
Stung  out  of  all  most  amiable  in  life, 


Prompt  truth,  and  open  thought,  and  smfles  an- 

fbigned; 
Afiection,  as  his  species  wide  diffused. 
Noble  presumptions  to  mankind's  renown. 
Ingenuous  trust,  and  confidence  in  love. 

These  claijns  to  joy  (if  mortals  joy  might  claim) 
Will  cost  him  many  a  sigh,  till  time  and  pains, 
From  the  sk>w  mistress  of  this  school,  Ezperienc*, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  hb  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  Ufe, 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 
And  happy,  if  the  clue  shall  come  so  cheap. 
For  whUe  we  learn  to  fence  with  public  guik, 
Full  oft  we  feel  its  foul  contagion  too. 
If  less  than  heavenly  virtue  is  our  guard. 
Thus  a  strange  kind  of  cursed  necessity 
Brings  down  the  sterling  temper  of  his  soul, 
By  base  alloy,  to  bear  the  current  stamp. 
Below  called  Wisdom ;  sinks  him  into  safety, 
And  brands  him  into  credit  with  the  worid, 
Where  specious  titles  dignify  disgrace. 
And  Nature's  injuries  are  arts  of  life ; 
Where  brighter  reason  prompts  to  bolder  dimes, 
And  heavenly  talents  make  infernal  hearts, 
That  unsurmountable  extreme  of  guilt  I 

Poor  Machiavel !  who  laboured  hard  his  plan, 
Forgot  that  Genius  need  not  go  to  school ; 
Forgot  that  man,  without  a  tutor  wise. 
His  plan  had  practised  long  before  'twas  writ 
The  worid 's  all  title  page ;  there's  no  contents. 
I'he  worid 's  all  face :  the  man  who  shows  his  heart 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorned. 
A  man  I  knew  who  lived  upon  a  smile, 
And  well  it  fed  him;  he  looked  plump  and  &ir, 
While  rankest  venom  foamed  through  every  von. 
Lorenzo!  what  I  tcU  thee  take  not  ill! 
Living,  he  fawned  on  every  fool  alive ; 
And,  dying,  cursed  the  fnend  on  whom  he  lived. 
To  such  proficients  thou  art  half  a  saint ! 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travelled  &r) 
How  curious  to  contemplate  two  stata-rookS) 
Studious  their  nests  to  feather  in  a  trke^ 
With  all  the  necromantics  of  their  art, 
Playing  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other, 
Making  court  sweet-meats  of  their  latent  gall, 
In  foolish  hope  to  steal  each  other's  trust ; 
Both  cheating,  both  exulting,  both  deceived. 
And,  sometimes,  both  (let  earth  rejoice)  undone! 
Their  parts  we  doubt  not,  but  be  that  their  shaiiB> 
Shall  men  of  talents,  fit  to  rule  mankind, 
Stoop  to  mean  wiles  that  would  disgrace  a  fool; 
And  lose  the  thanks  of  those  few  friends  tliey 

serve  1 
For  who  can  thank  ^be  man  he  can  not  seel 
Why  so  much  oovet*  1  it  defeats  itself. 
Ye  that  know  all  things!  know  ye  not  iiitt'> 

hearts 
Are  therefore  known,  because  they  are  concealed) 


THE  COMPLAINT. 
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For  why  concealed  ? — the  cause  they  need  not  tell. 
I  give  him  joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie ; 
Whose  ieeble  nature  Truth  keeps  still  in  awe ; 
His  incapacity  is  his  renown. 
'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise ; 
It  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 
ThoQ  lay'st  'tis  needful !  is  it  therefore  right  1-^ 
Howe'er,  I  grant  it  some  small  sign  of  grace 
To  itndn  at  an  excuse :  and  wouldst  thou,  then, 
Eacape  that  cruel  need  ?  thou  may'st  with  ease ; 
Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  Civil  helm  was  shifting  hands, 
So  Pelham  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 
But  this  how  rare !  the  public  path  of  life 
Ii  dirty : — ^yet  allow  that  dirt  its  due, 
It  makes  the  noble  mind  more  noUe  stilL 
The  world's  no  neuter;  it  will  wound  or  save; 
Our  virtue  quench,  or  indignation  fire. 
You  say  the  world,  well-known,  will  make  a  man. — 
The  world,  well-known,  will  give  our  hearts  to 

Heaven, 
Or  make  us  demons,  long  before  we  die. 

To  show  how  &ir  the  world,  thy  mistress,  shines, 
Take  either  part ;  sure  ills  attend  the  choice: 
Sure,  though  not  equal,  detriment  ensues. 
Not  Virtue's  self  is  deified  on  earth ; 
Virtue  has  her  relapses,  conflicts,  foes; 
Foes  that  ne'er  fail  to  noake  her  feel  their  hate. 
Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. 
True  friends  to  virtue,  last  and  least  complain ; 
But  if  they  sigh,  can  others  hope  to  smile  1 
If  Wisdom  has  her  miseries  to  mourn. 
How  can  poor  FoUy  lead  a  happy  life  t 
And  if  both  sufiKsr,  what  has  earth  to  boast. 
Where  he  most  happy  who  the  least  laments  1 
Where  much,  much  patience,  the  most  envied 

state. 
And  some  fi>igiveneBs,  needs,  the  best  of  firiendsl 
For  firiend  or  happy  life  who  kx>ks  not  higher, 
Of  neither  shall  he  find  the  shadow  here. 

The  world's  sworn  advocate,  without  a  &e, 
LorensH)  smartly,  with  a  smile,  replies ; 
*  Thus  far  thy  song  is  right,  and  all  must  own 
Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains: — 
And  joys  peculiar  who  to  Vice  deniesi 
If  vice  it  is  with  nature  to  comply: 
If  pride  and  sense  are  so  predominant. 
To  cheek,  not  oveioome  them,  makes  a  Munt, 
Can  Nature  in  a  plainer  voice  proclaim 
^Isuvire  and  gk)ry,  the  chief  good  of  man  1' — 

Can  pride  and  sensuality  rejoice  1 
Praoi  purity  of  thought  all  pfeasure  springs. 
And  from  an  humble  spirit  all  our  peace. 
Ambition,  Pleasure !  let  us  talk  of  these ; 
Of  these  the  Porch  and  Academy  talked; 
Of  these  each  Mowing  age  had  much  to  say, 
Yet  unexhausted,  still,  the  needful  theme. 
Who  talks  of  thoe,  to  mankind  all  at  once 
He  talks }  for  wheio  the  «dnt  ficOm  either  firee  7 


Are  these  thy  refuge  1 — No ;  these  rush  upon  thee, 
Thy  vitals  seize,  and,  vulture-like,  devour: 
I'll  try  if  I  can  pluck  thee  from  thy  rock, 
Prometheus !  from  this  barren  ball  of  earth. 
If  reason  can  unchain  thee,  thou  art  free. 

And  first,  thy  Caucasus,  Ambition,  calls ; 
Mountain  of  torments !  eminence  of  woes ! 
Of  courted  woes !  and  courted  through  mistake  I 
'Tis  not  ambition  charms  thee  j  'tis  a  cheat 

Will  make  thee  start,  as  H at  his  Moor. 

Dost  grasp  at  greatness?  first  know  what  it  is. 
Think'st  thou  thy  greatness  in  distinctbn  lie«? 
Not  in  the  feather,  wave  it  e'er  so  high. 
By  Fortune  stuck,  to  mark  us  from  the  tI^ong, 
Is  gk>ry  kxiged :  'tis  k)dged  in  the  reverse ; 
In  that  which  joins,  in  that  which  equals  all. 
The  monarch  and  his  slave — *  a  deathless  soul, 
Unbounded  prospect,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  Father-God,  and  brothers  in  the  skies ;' 
EUder,  indeed,  in  time,  but  less  remote 
In  excellence,  perhaps,  than  thought  by  man. 
Why  greater  what  can  fall  than  what  can  risel 

If  still  delirious,  now,  Lorenzo !  go. 
And,  with  thy  frill-blown  brothers  of  the  workl. 
Throw  scorn  around  thee ;  cast  it  on  thy  slaves. 
Thy  slaves  and  equals.    How  scorn  cast  on  them 
Rebounds  on  thee !  If  man  is  mean,  as  man, 
Art  thou  a  god  1  If  Fortune  makes  him  so. 
Beware  the  consequence :  a  maxim  that 
Which  draws  amonstrous  picture  of  mankind, 
Where,  in  the  drapery,  the  man  is  lost ; 
Externals  fluttering,  and  the  soul  forgot 
Thy  greatest  glory,  when  disposed  to  boast. 
Boast  that  aloud  in  which  thy  servants  share. 

We  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy. 
Judge  we,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men. 
It  nought  avaib  thee  where,  but  what,  thou  art 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man. 
When  through  Death's  streights  earth's  sobtlo 

serpents  creep. 
Which  wriggle  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown, 
As  crooked  Satan  the  forlndden  tree. 
They  leave  their  party-cobured  robe  behind. 
All  that  now  glitters,  while  they  rear  aloft 
Their  brazen  crests,  and  hiss  at  us  below. 
Of  Fortune's  focus  strip  them,  yet  alive, 
Strip  them  of  body  too ;  nay,  closer  still. 
Away  yvith.  all  but  moral  in  their  minds. 
And  let  what  then  remains  impose  their  name, 
Pronounce  them  weak  or  worthy,  great  or  mean. 
How  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  Fortune  lights, 
And  Death  puts  outi  Dost  thou  demand  a  test, 
A  test,  at  once,  infallible  and  short,        » 
Of  real  greatnessl  that  man  greatly  Uves, 
Whate'er  his  fate  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies ; 
High-flushed  with  hope  where  heroes  shall  deqNJr. 
If  this  a  true  criterion,  many  courts, 
Illustiious,  might  afiEbrd  but  few  gnndeea. 
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The  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  on  earth  but- 
▼eys 
Nought  greater  than  an  honeet,  humble  heart; 
An  humble  heart,  hia  residence !  pronounced 
Hii  second  seat,  and  rival  to  the  skies. 
The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men, 
If  noble,  fiir  the  noblest  of  our  fives  I 
How  far  above  Lorenzo's  glory  sits 
The  illustrious  master  of  a  name  unknown  1 
Whose  worth  unrivalled,  and  unwitnessed,  loves 
Life's  sacred  shades  where  gods  converse  with 

men. 
And  peace,  beyond  the  world's  conceptions,  sm3es; 
As  thou  (now  dark)  before  we  part  shalt  see. 
But  thy  great  soul  this  skulking  glory  scorns : 
Lorenzo's  sick,  but  when  Lorenzo's  seen. 
And  when  he  shrugs  at  public  business,  lies. 
Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice. 
As  if  he  Uv^  on  others  breath,  he  dies. 
Fain  would  he  make  the  world  his  pedestal, 
Mankind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure  he. 
Knows  he,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will. 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can? 
Knows  he,  that  faithless  Fame  her  whispers  has, 
As  well  as  trumpet  1  that  his  vanity 
Is  so  much  tickled,  from  not  hearing  all  1 
Knows  this  all-knower,  that  from  itch  of  praise, 
Or  from  an  itch  more  sordid,  when  he  shines, 
Taking  his  country  by  five  hundred  ears, 
Senates  at  once  admire  him  and  despise, 
With  modest  laughter  lining  loud  applause. 
Which  makes  the  smile  more  mortal  to  his  fame  1 
His  fame  which  (like  the  mighty  Cesar)  crowned 
With  laurels,  in  fiill  senate,  greatly  falls. 
By  seeming  friends,  that  honour  and  destroy. 
We  rise  in  glory  as  we  sink  in  pride ; 
Where  boasting  ends,  there  dignity  begins; 
And  yet,  mistaken  b^nd  all  mistake. 
The  blind  Lorenzo's  proud— of  being  proud, 
And  dreams  himself  ascending,  in  his  fall 

An  eminence,  though  &ncied,  turns  the  brain ; 
All  vice  wanU  hellebore;  but  of  all  vice 
Pride  loudest  calls,  and  for  the  largest  bowl; 
Because,  unlike  all  other  vice,  it  flies, 
In  fact,  the  point  in  fiuicy  most  pursued. 
Who  court  applause  oblige  the  world  in  this; 
They  gratify  man's  passion  to  refuse. 
Superior  honour,  when  assumed,  is  lost: 
ETen  good  men  turn  banditti,  and  rejoke, 
Like  Kouli-Kan,  in  plunder  of  the  proud. 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted,  steady  stiO 
To  the  world's  cause ;  with  half  a  face  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries, — '  Be,  then.  Ambition  cast ; 
Ambition's  dearer  for  stands  unimpeached, 
€^y  Pleasure  1  proud  Ambition  is  her  slave; 
For  her  he  soan  at  great,  and  hazards  ill; 
For  her  he  fights,  and  bleeds,  or  overcomes. 
And  pvfes  his  way,  with  eiowns,  to  reaflh  her  mile. 


Who  can  resist  her  charms  1 — Or  shonldl  Lofoi- 

zo! 
What  mortal  shall  resist  where  angds  yieldl 
Pleasure's  the  mistresi  of  ethereal  powers ; 
For  her  contend  the  rival  gods  above ; 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  the  world  below. 
And  wdl  it  is  for  man  that  Pleasure  charms; 
How  would  all  stagnate  but  for  Pleasure's  ray 
How  would  the  frozen  stream  of  action  oease  I 
What  is  the  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world  7 
The  love  of  pleasure:  that,  through  every  vein. 
Throws  motion,  warmth,  and  shuts  out  death  firam 

fife. 
Though  various  are  the  tempers  of  manHiwl^ 
Pleasure's  gay  fomily  holds  all  in  chains. 
Some  most  affect  the  Mack,  and  some  the  fok; 
Some  honest  pleasure  court,  and  some  obscene. 
Pleasures  obscene  are  various,  as  the  throng 
Of  passions  that  can  err  in  human  hearts, 
Mistake  their  objects,  or  transgress  their  bounds. 
Think  you  there's  but  one  whoredom  1  whoredom 

all. 
But  when  our  reason  licenses  delight 
Dost  doubt,  Lorenzo  7  thou  shall  doubt  no  mofi. 
Thy  fother  chides  thy  gallantries,  yet  hogs 
An  ugly,  common  hurlot  in  the  dark, 
A  rank  adulterer  with  others'  gold ; 
And  that  hag,  Vengeance,  in  a  comer  chaimi. 
Hatred  her  brothel  has,  as  well  as  Love, 
Where  horrid  epicures  debauch  in  blood. 
Whate'er  the  motive.  Pleasure  is  the  mark : 
For  her  the  black  asoaswn  draws  his  sword ; 
For  her  dark  statesmen  trim  their  midnjght  haxp, 
To  whkh  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
For  her  the  saint  abstains,  the  miser  staifw; 
The  stoic  proud,  for  Pleasure,  pleasure  scorned; 
For  her  Affliction's  daughten  grief  indulge, 
And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tears; 
For  her  guilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  we  defy, 
And,  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  riMh  oa  death: 
Thus  univeisal  her  despotic  power! 

And  as  her  empire  vride,  bsr  pfaise  is  juit 
Patrsn  of  Pleasure  I  Doter  on  delight ! 
I  am  thy  rival ;  pleasure  I  profess ; 
Pleasure  the  purpose  of  my  gloomy  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  Virtue's  gayer  name; 
I  wrong  her  still,  I  rate  her  worth  too  Vom: 
Virtue  the  root,  and  pleasure  is  the  flower; 
And  honest  Epicurus'  Ibes  were  fools. 

But  this  sounds  haisn,  and  gives  the  wiM  oAooi^ 
If  o'erstrained  wisdom  still  retains  the  name. 
How  knits  Austerity  her  cloudy  brow, 
And  blames,  as  bold  and  hazardous,  the  prai« 
Of  pleasure,  to  mankind  unpraised,  too  dearl 
Ye  modem  stoicsl  bear  my  soft  reply; 
Their  senses  men  will  trust :  we  can't  inqwsiy 
Or,  if  we  would,  is  imposition  iight7 
Own  honey  sweet ;  but,  owning,  add  this  stiigi 
'  When  mixed  with  poison  it  is  deadly  toe.' 
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Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie. 
If  nought  but  Tirtoe  to  be  pnoaed  aa  good7 
Why  then  ia  health  preferred  before  diaeaael 
What  Natare  loves  ia  good,  without  her  leave ; 
And  where  no  future  drawback  cries, '  Beware,' 
Pleasure,  though  not  horn  virtue,  should  prevail : 
Tis  bahn  to  life,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
How  cold  our  thanks  for  bounties  unenjoyed! 
The  love  of  Pleasure  in  man's  eldest-bom, 
Bom  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tomb ; 
Wifdom,  her  younger  sister,  though  more  grave, 
Was  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mar, 
Imperial  Pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 

Lorenzo !  thou,  her  majesty's  renowned. 
Though  uncoift  counsel,  learned  in  the  vrorld! 
Who  think'st  thyself  a  Murray,  with  disdain 
May'st  look  on  me:  yet,  my  Demosthenes ! 
Can'st  thoa  plead  Pleasure's  cause  as  well  as  1 1 
Enow'st  thou  her  nature,  purpose,  parentage  1 
Attend  my  song,  and  thou  shalt  know  them  all; 
And  know  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be 
(Strange  truth!)  the  most  abstemious  man  aCve. 
Tell  not  Calista,  she  will  laugh  thee  dead, 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L . 

Absurd  presumption  1  thou  who  never  knew'st 
A  serious  thought!  shalt  thou  dare  dream  of  joy? 
No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance, 
Or  yawned  it  into  being  with  a  wish : 
Or  with  the  snout  of  grovelling  Appetito 
E'er  smelt  it  out,  and  grubbed  it  £rom  the  dirt. 
An  art  it  is,  and  must  be  learned;  and  learned 
With  unremitting  eflbrt,  or  be  lost, 
And  leaves  us  perfect  blockheads  in  our  bliss. 
The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates; 
Wealth  may  seek  us,  but  Wisdom  must  be  sought; 
Sought  before  all;  but  (how  unlike  all  else 
We  feek  on  earth !)  'tis  never  sought  in  vain. 

First,  Pleasure's  birth,  rise,  strength,  and  gran- 
deur see: 
Brought  forth  by  Wisdom,  nursed  by  Discipline, 
By  Patience  taught,  by  Perseverance  crowned. 
She  rears  her  head  majestic ;  round  her  throne, 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just, 
Each  virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  guard. 
For  what  are  virtues  1  (formidable  name !) 
What  but  the  fountain  or  defence  of  joy  1 
Why  then  commanded  1  need  mankind  commands, 
At  once  to  merit  and  to  make  their  bliss  I — 
Great  Legislator !  scarce  so  great  as  kind  1 
If  men  are  rational,  and  love  delight, 
Thy  gracious  law  but  flattors  human  choice : 
In  the  transgression  lies  the  penalty ; 
And  they  the  most  indulge  who  most  obey. 

Of  Pleasure,  next,  the  final  cause  exptore ; 
Its  mighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 
Not  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 
Divine  on  human.  Pleasure  came  from  Heaven: 
In  aid  to  Reason  was  the  goddess  sent, 
To  call  up  all  its  strength  by  such  a  charm. 


Pleasure,  first,  succours  virtue ;  in  return, 
Virtue  gives  Pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 
What  but  the  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  fidtii, 
Supports  life  natural,  civil,  and  divine  1 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  repast  we  live ; 
'Tb  from  the  pleasure  of  applause  we  please; 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  belief  we  pray ; 
(All  prayer  would  cease,  if  unbelieved  the  prize) 
It  serves  ourselves,  our  spedes,  and  our  God ; 
And  to  serve  more  is  past  the  sphere  of  man. 
Glide  then,  for  ever,  Pleasure's  sacred  stream  I 
Through  Eden,  as  Euphrates  ran,  it  runs. 
And  fosters  every  growth  of  hi^y  Kfe ; 
Makes  a  new  Eden  where  it  flows, — but  such 
As  must  be  lost,  Lorenzo !  by  thy  fall. 

'  What  mean  I  by  thy  faU  ?— Thou'lt  shortly  100. 
While  Pleasure's  nature  is  at  large  displayed, 
Already  sung  her  origin  and  ends : 
Those  glorious  ends  by  kind,  or  by  degree. 
When  Pleasure  violates,  'tis  then  a  vice. 
And  vengeance  too;  it  hastoiu  into  pain. 
From  due  refreshment  life,  health,  reason,  jqy ; 
From  wild  excess  pain,  grief,  distraction,  death; 
Heaven's  justice  this  proclaims,  and  that  her  love. 
What  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  foe. 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure  from  a  cask 
Unbroached  by  just  authority,  ungaged 
By  temperance,  by  reason  unrefined  1 
A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  the  lee. 
Heaven,  others,  and  ourselves !  uninjured  thesd 
Drink  deep ;  the  deeper,  then,  the  more  divine : 
Angels  are  angels  from  indulgence  there. 
'Tis  unrependng  pleasure  makes  a  god  \ 

Dost  think  thyself  a  god  from  other  joys  1 
A  victim  rather!  shortly,  sure  to  bleed. 
The  vnrong  must  mourn.    Can  Heaven's  appoint- 

ments  faU  1 
Can  man  outwit  Omnipotence  7  strike  out 
A  self-wrought  happiness,  unmeant  by  him 
Who  made  us,  and  the  world  we  VTould  enjoy? 
Who  forms  an  instrument  ordains  firom  whence 
Its  dissonance  or  harmony  shall  arise. 
Heaven  bid  the  soul  this  mortal  frame  in^iire ; 
Bid  Virtue's  ray  divine  inspire  the  soul 
With  unprecarious  flows  of  vital  joy ; 
And  without  breathing  man  as  well  might  hope 
For  life,  as,  without  piety,  for  peace. 

*  Is  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the  samel'— 
No;  piety  is  more:  'tis  virtue's  source. 
Mother  of  every  worth,  as  that  of  joy. 
Men  of  the  world  this  doctrine  ill  digest ; 
They  smile  at  piety,  yet  boast  aloud 
*  Good-will  to  men,'  nor  know  they  strive  to  part 
What  Nature  jcnns,  and  thus  confute  thems^vetj 
With  piety  begins  all  good  on  earth ; 
'Tis  the  first  bom  of  Rationality! 
Conscience,  her  first  kw  broken,  wounded  lies; 
Enfeebled,  lifeless,  impotent  to  good. 
A  feigned  affection  bounds  her  utmost  power. 
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Some  we  can't  loye,  bat  for  th'  Almighty's  sake; 
A  foe  to  Qod  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man. 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  does, 
And  in  his  kindest  actions  he's  unkind. 

On  piety  humanity  is  built, 
And  on  humanity  much  happiness; 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 
A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  Qod  is  Heayen 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life, 
The  whirb  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 
A  Deity  beUered,  is  joy  begun ; 
A  Deity  adored,  is  joy  advanced ; 
A  Deity  bebved,  is  joy  matured! 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires ; 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 
0*er  Death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides : 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy. 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still : 
Prayer  ardent  opens  Heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity ; 
Who  worships  the  great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  Heaven,  and  sets  his  foot  on  helL 

Lorenzo !  when  wast  thou  at  church  before  1 
Thou  think'st  the  service  long :  but  is  it  just  1 — 
Though  just,  unwelcome.  Thou  hadst  rather  tread 
XJnhaUowed  ground :  the  Muse,  to  win  thine  ear, 
Must  take  an  air  less  solemn.    She  complies. 
Gkxxl  Conscience !  at  the  sound  the  world  retires , 
Verse  disafifects  it,  and  Lorenzo  smiles; 
Yet  has  she  her  seraglio  full  of  charms, 
And  such  as  age  shall  heighten,  not  impair. 
Art  thou  dejected  1  is  thy  mind  o'ercast  1 
Amid  her  feir  ones  thou  the  fairest  choose 
To  chase  thy  gloom. — '  Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth; 
Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  generous  good ; 
Teach  Ignorance  to  see,  or  Grief  to  smile ; 
Correct  thy  firiend ;  befriend  thy  greatest  foe ; 
Or,  with  warm  heart  and  confidence  divine. 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who  made 

thee, 
Thy  gloom  is  scattered,  sprightly  spirits  flow, 
Though  withered  is  thy  vine,  and  harp  unstrung. 

Dost  call  the  bowl,  the  viol,  and  the  dance, 
lioud  mirth,  mad  laughter  1  Wretched  comforters ! 
Physicians !  more  than  half  oi  thy  disease. 
Laughter,  though  never  censured  yet  as  sin, 
(Pardon  a  thought  that  only  seems  severe) 
Is  half  inunoral ;  is  it  much  indulged  1 
By  venting  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought, 
It  shows  a  scomer,  or  it  makes  a  fool. 
And  sins ;  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 
'Tis  pride,  or  emptiness,  applies  the  straw 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  efifuse; 
Of  grief  approaching  the  portentous  rign ! 
The  house  of  laughter  nudces  a  house  of  wo. 
A  man  triumphant  is  a  monstrous  sight; 
A  man  dejected  is  a  sight  as  mean. 
What  cause  for  triumph  when  such  ills  abound  1 


What  for  dejection,  where  presides  a  Power 
Who  called  us  into  being — to  be  bleasedl 
So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  may  rise  to  joy: 
So  joy,  as  conscious  joy  to  grief  may  fall. 
Most  true,  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad ; 
But  neither  will  sonorous,  bubbling  mirth, 
A  shallow  stream  of  happiness  betray ; 
Too  happy  to  be  sportive,  he  's  serene. 

Yet  wouldst  thou  laugh  (but  at  thy  own  ezpeue) 
This  counsel  strange  would  I  presume  to  give— 

*  Retire,  and  read  thy  Bible,  to  be  gay.' 
There  truths  abound  of  sovereign  aid  to  peace: 
Ah !  do  not  prize  them  less  because  inspired. 
As  thou  and  thine  are  apt  and  proud  to  do. 

If  not  inspired,  that  pregnant  page  had  stood, 
Time's  treasure !  and  the  wonder  of  the  wise  t 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  thy  soul  abne  at  stake 
Alas ! — should  men  mistake  thee  for  a  fod; — 
What  man  of  taste  for  genius,  wisdom,  truth. 
Though  tender  of  thy  lame,  could  interpose  % 
Believe  me,  sense,  here,  acts  a  double  part, 
And  the  true  critic  is  a  Christian  too. 

But  these,  thou  think'st,  are  gloomy  paths  iojaj. 
True  joy  and  sunshine  ne'er  was  found  at  fir^ 
They  first  themselves  ofiend  who  greatly  pleaie^ 
And  travel  only  gives  us  sound  repose. 
Heaven  seUs  all  pleasure ;  eflbrt  is  the  price. 
The  joys  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man ; 
And  Glory  the  victorious  laurels  spreads 
O'er  Pleasure's  pure,  perpetual,  placid  stream. 

There  is  a  time  when  toil  must  be  preferred, 
Or  joy,  by  mistimed  fondness,  is  undone. 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 
Thou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  blessed. 
False  joys,  indeed,  are  born  from  want  of  thought: 
From  thought's  lull  bent  and  energy  the  true ; 
And  that  demands  a  mind  in  equal  poize, 
Remote^  Irom  gloomy  grief  and  glaring  joy. 
Much  joy  not  only  speaks  small  happiness, 
But  happiness  that  shortly  must  expire. 
Can  joy,  unbottomed  in  reflection,  standi 
And,  in  a  tempest,  can  reflection  live  1 
Can  joy,  like  Uiine,  secure  itself  an  hourl 
Can  joy,  like  thine,  meet  accident  unshockedt 
Or  ope  the  door  to  honest  poverty! 
Or  talk  with  threatening  Death,  and  not  turn  paltl 
In  such  a  world,  and  such  a  nature,  these 
Are  needfiil  fimdamentab  of  delight : 
These  fundamentals  give  delight  indeed ; 
Delight  pure,  delicate,  and  durable ; 
Delight  unshaken,  masculine,  divine ; 
A  constant  and  a  sound,  but  serious,  joy. 

Is  Joy  the  daughter  of  Severity  1 
It  is : — ^yet  far  my  doctrine  from  severe. 
'  Rejoice  for  ever :'  it  becomes  a  man ; 
Exalts,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods. 

*  Rejoice  for  ever,'  Nature  cries;  *  Rejoice  f 
And  drinks  to  man  in  her  nectarious  cup, 
Mixed  up  of  delicates  for  every  sense ; 
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To  the  gnat  Fomider  of  the  bountoous  feail 

Drinki  gkny,  gratHade,  eternal  praise ; 

And  he  that  win  not  pledge  her  ieachiirL 

ID  finnlj  to  foppoit,  good  fiill  j  taete, 

It  the  whole  ecience  of  felicity ; 

Yet,  sparing,  pledge ;  her  bowl  ia  not  the  beat 

Mankind  can  boaat — '  A  rational  repast. 

Elation,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  anna, 

A  military  Aacipline  of  thooght, 

To  foil  tempUtion  in  the  doubtful  field. 

And  ever-waking  ardonr  for  the  right.' 

Til  these  finit  give,  then  guard,  a  cheerful  heart. 

Naught,  that  is  right,  think  little ;  well  aware 

What  Reason  bids,  God  bids:  by  his  command 

How  aggrandixed  the  smallest  thing  we  do  I     ' 

Thua  nothing  is  insipid  to  the  wise ; 

To  thee  insipid  all  but  what  is  mad, 

JofB  seasoned  high,  and  tasting  strong  of  guilt 

'Mad!  (thou  leply'st,  with  indignation  fired) 
Of  ancient  sages  proud  to  tread  the  steps, 
( follow  Nature/— Folbw  Nature  still. 
Bat  look  it  be  thine  own.    Is  Conscience,  then, 
No  part  of  Nature?  is  she  not  snpremel 
Thoo  regicide !  0#aise  her  from  the  dead ! 
Then  follow  Nature,  and  resemUe  God. 

When,  spite  of  conscience,  pleasure  b  pursued, 
Man's  nature  is  unnaturally  pleased ; 
And  what 's  unnatural  is  painful  too 
At  intervals,  and  must  disgust  e'en  thee  I 
The  foct  thou  know'st ;  but  not,  perhaps,  the  cause. 
Virtae's  foundations  with  the  world's  were  laid : 
Heaven  mixed  her  with  our  make,  and  twisted  close 
Her  sacred  interest  with  the  strings  of  life : 
Who  breaks  her  awful  mandate  ebocks  him—lf, 
His  better  self:  and  is  it  greater  pain 
Our  soul  should  murmur,  or  our  dust  repine  1 
And  one,  in  their  eternal  war,  must  bleed. 

If  one  must  sufifer,  which  shoukl  least  be  spandl 
The  pahis  of  mind  sorpass  the  pains  of  sense : 
Aik,  then,  the  Goat,  what  torment  is  in  guilt? — 
The  joys  of  sense  to  mental  joys  are  mean : 
Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds:  the  soul 
On  past  and  future  forages  for  joy: 
Tbbere,  by  retrospect,  through  time  to  range, 
And  forward  time's  great  sequel  to  survey. 
Ooold  human  courts  take  vengeance  on  the  mind. 
Axes  might  rust,  and  racks  and  gibbets  foil 
(^rd  then  thy  mind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Fate? 
I^»rcnao!  wilt  thou  never  be  a  man? 
The  man  is  dead  who  for  the  body  lives, 
Loml  bj  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  to  list 
With  every  lost  that  wars  against  his  peace, 
And  sets  him  quite  at  variance  with  himself. 
Thytdf  firrt  know,  then  love:  a  self  there  is. 
Of  virtue  fond,  that  kindles  at  her  charms: 
A  lelf  there  is,  as  fond  of  every  viee, 

While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart; 
Humility  degrades  it,  Justice  robs, 

^ie«ied  Bounty  U^ggais  it,  fair  Truth  betrays, 
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And  godlike  Magnanimity  destroys. 
This  self,  when  rival  to  the  former,  scorn; 
When  not  in  competition,  kindly  treat. 
Defend  it,  feed  it:--but  when  Virtue  bids. 
Toss  it  or  to  the  fowls  or  to  the  flames. 
And  why  1  'tis  bve  of  pleasure  bids  thee  bleed: 
Comply,  or  own  self-love  extinct,  or  blind. 

For  what  is  vicel — Self-love  in  a  mistake: 
A  poor  blind  merchant  buying  joys  too  dear. 
And  virtue  whati  'tis  self4ove  in  her  wits, 
Cluite  skilful  in  the  market  of  delight. 
Self-love's  good  sense  is  love  of  that  dread  Power, 
From  whom  herself,  and  all  she  can  enjoy. 
Other  self-love  is  but  disguised  self-hate. 
More  mortal  than  the  malice  of  our  foes; 
A  self-hate  now  scarce  felt,  then  felt  full  sore, 
When  being  cursed,  extinction  loud-implored, 
And  every  thing  preferred  to  what  we  are. 

Yet  this  self'love  Lorenzo  makes  his  choice. 
And,  in  this  chdce  triumphant,  boasts  of  joy. 
How  is  his  want  of  happiness  betrayed 
By  disaflection  to  the  present  hourl 
Imagination  wanders  far  a-field; 
The  future  pleases:  why  1  the  present  pains. — 
"  But  that's  a  secret." — Yes,  which  all  men  knofWj 
And  know  from  thee,  discovered  unawares. 
Thy  ceaseless  agitation  restless  rolls 
From  cheat  to  cheat,  impatient  of  a  pause. 
What  is  itl— 'Tis  the  cradle  of  the  soul. 
From  Instinct  sent,  to  rock  her  in  disease, 
Which  her  physician.  Reason,  will  not  cure. 
A  poor  expedient!  yet  thy  best ;  and  while 
It  mitigates  thy  pain,  it  owns  it  too. 

Soch  are  Lorenzo's  wretched  remedies  I 
The  weak  have  remedies,  the  wise  have  joys. 
Superior  wisdom  is  superior  bliss. 
And  what  sure  mark  distinguishes  the  wisel 
Consistent  Wisdom  ever  wills  the  same; 
Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wing. 
Sick  of  herself  is  Folly's  character, 
As  Wisdom's  is  a  modest  self-applause. 
A  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme. 
Nor  but  in  motion  canst  thou  find  thy  rest. 
Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  stilL 
The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 
False  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  imports; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustained,  the  true. 
The  true  is  fixed  and  solid  as  a  rock ; 
Slippery  the  false,  and  tossing,  as  the  wave. 
This  a  vrild  wanderer  on  earth,  like  Cain; 
That  like  the  fabled,  self-enamoured  boy. 
Home-contemplation  her  supreme  delight: 
She  dreads  an  interruption  from  without, 
Smit  with  her  own  condition,  and  the  mora 
Intense  she  gazes,  still  it  charms  the  more. 

No  man  is  happy  till  he  thinks  on  earth 
There  breathes  not  a  more  happy  that  himself: 
Then  envy  dies,  and  bve  o'erflows  on  all; 
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And  love  overflowing  makes  an  angel  here. 

Such  angels  all,  entitled  to  repose 

On  Him  who  governs  fiite.    Though  tempest 

frowns, 
Though  Nature  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  on 

Heaven! 
To  lean  on  him  on  whom  archangels  lean! 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  grave, 
They  stand  collecting  every  beam  of  thought, 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  with  divine  delight; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from,  and  go  to  Heaven; 
Hence  are  they  studious  of  sequestered  scenes, 
While  noise  and  dissipation  comfort  thee. 

Were  all  men  happy,  revellings  would  cease, 
That  opiate  for  inquietude  within. 
liOrenzo!  never  man  was  truly  blessed. 
But  it  composed  and  gave  him  such  a  cast, 
As  Folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy: 
A  cast,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud; 
A  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 
O  for  a  joy  from  thy  Philander*8  spring! 
A  spring,  perennial,  rising  in  the  breast. 
And  permanent  as  pure!  no  turbid  stream 
Of  rapturous  exultation,  swelling  high. 
Which,  like  land-floods,  impetuous  pour  awhile, 
Then  sink  at  once,  and  leave  us  in  the  mire. 
What  docs  the  man  wlio  transient  joy  prefers? 
What,  but  prefer  the  bubbles  to  the  stream? 

Vain  are  aU  sudden  sallies  of  delight, 
Convulsions  of  a  weak  distempered  joy. 
Joy*s  a  fixed  state;  a  tenour,  not  a  start 
Bliss  there  is  none  but  un precarious  bliss: 
That  is  the  gem:  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 
Why  go  a-begging  to  contingencies. 
Not  gained  with  ease,  nor  safely  loved,  if  gunedl 
At  good  fortuitous  draw  back,  and  pause; 
Suspect  it;  what  thou  canst  ensure,  enjoy; 
And  nought,  but  what  thou  giv'st  thyself,  is  sure. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  that  reason  gives, 
And  makes  it  as  immortal  as  herself: 
To  mortab,  nought  immortal,  but  their  worth. 
Worth,   conscious  Worth!  should  absolutely 
reign. 
And  other  joys  ask  leave  for  their  approach, 
Nor  unexamined,  ever  leave  obtain. 
Thou  art  all  anarchy;  a  mob  of  joys 
Wage  war,  and  perish  in  intestine  broils; 
Not  the  least  promise  of  internal  peace! 
No  bosom-comfort!  or  unborrowed  bliss! 
Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds :  all  outward  bound 
Mid  sands  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for 

pleasure; 
If  gained,  dear-bought;  and  better  missed  than 

gained. 
Much  pain  must  expiate  what  much  pain  pro- 
cured. 
Fancy  and  Sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 
Thy  cargo  bring,  and  pestilence  the  priae, 


Then  such  thy  thirst,  (insatiable  thirst, 
By  fond  indulgence  but  inflamed  the  more) 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  Sense  is  tind. 

Imagination  is  the  Paphian  shop 
Where  feeble  Happiness,  like  Vulcan,  lame. 
Bids  foul  ideas,  in  their  dark  recess, 
And  hot  as  hell  (which  kindled  the  black  fires) 
With  wanton  art  those  fatal  arrows  form. 
Which  murder  all  thy  time,  health,  wealth,  and 

fame.  "^ 

Would'st  thou  receive  them,  other  thoughts  there 

are 
On  angel  wing,  descending  from  above ; 
Which  these,  with  art  divine,  would  ooonter- 

woA, 
And  form  celestial  armour  for  thy  peace. 

In  this  is  seen  Imagination's  guilt ; 
But  who  can  count  her  follies?  she  betrays  thee, 
To  think  in  grandeur  there  is  something  great. 
For  works  of  curious  art,  and  ancient  fame, 
Thy  genius  hungers,  el^antly  pained, 
And  foreign  climes  must  cater  for  thy  taste. 
Hence,  what  disaster! — Though  the  price  wai 

paid. 
That  persecuting  priest,  the  Turk  of  Rome, 
Whose  foot,  (ye  gods!)  though  cloven,  must  be 

kissed. 
Detained  thy  dinner  on  the  Latian  shore; 
(Such  is  the  fate  of  honest  protestantsl) 
And  poor  Magnificence  u  starved  to  denth. 
Hence  just  resentment,  indignaticm,  ire! — 
Be  pacified;  if  outward  things  are  great,  ^ 

'Tis  magnanimity  great  things  to  scorn; 
Pompous  expenses,  and  parades  august, 
And  courts  that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace. 
True  happiness  ne'er  entered  at  an  eye; 
True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  of  Fortune  ever  blessed  the  bad. 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  Innocence  of  joys; 
That  jewel  wanting,  triple  crowns  are  poor: 
So  tell  his  Holiness,  and  be  revenged. 

Pleasure,  we  both  agree,  is  man's  chief  good; 
Our  only  contest,  what  deserves  the  name.. 
Give  Pleasure's  name  to  nought  but  what  his 

passed 
The  authentic  seal  of  Reason  (which,  like  To^ 
Demurs  on  what  it  passes)  and  defies 
The  tooth  of  Time;  when  past,  a  pleasure  itiDi 
Dearer  on  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age, 
And  doubly  to  be  prized,  as  it  promotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present  joy. 
Some  joys  the  future  overcast,  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  tfas 

tomb. 
Some  joys  endear  eternity:  some  give 
Abhorred  Annihilation  ^adfiil  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice? 
Consult  thy  whole  existence,  and  be  safe; 
That  oracle  will  put  all  doubt  to  ffight. 
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Short  is  the  lesson,  though  my  lecture  long; 
'  Be  good' — uid  let  Heaven  answer  for  the  rest! 

Yet,  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankind,  I  grant, 
In  this  our  day  of  proo^  our  land  of  hope, 
The  good  man  has  his  cloads  that  intenrene; 
Cloods  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day, 
Bat  never  conquer:  even  the  best  must  own, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth:  the  pillars  these, 
But  those  of  Seth  not  more  remote  firom  thee, 
Tin  this  heroic  lesson  thou  hast  learned, 
To  firown  at  pleasure,  and  to  smile  in  pain. 
Filed  at  the  prospect  of  unclouded  bliss. 
Heaven  in  reversion,  like  the  sun,  as  yet 
Beneath  the  horizon,  cheers  us  in  this  world ; 
It  dieds,  on  souls  susceptible  of  light, 
The  gkrious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

'  This  (saj^s  Lorenzo)  is  a  fair  harangue  !* 
Bot  can  harangues  blow  back  strong  Nataie*s 

rtream, 
Or  item  the  tide  Heaven  pushes  through  our 

Which  sweeps  away  man's  impotent  resolves, 
And  lays  his  labour  level  vrith  the  world  t 
Themselves  men  make  their  comment  on  man- 
kind. 
And  think  nought  is,  but  what  they  find  at  home: 
Thus  weakness  to  chimera  turns  the  truth. 
Nothing  romantic  has  the  Muse  prescribed. 
Above,*  Lorenzo  saw  the  man  of  earth. 
The  mortal  man,  and  wretched  was  the  sight 
Tobtlance  that,  to  comfort  and  exalt, 
Now  see  the  man  immortal :  him,  I  mean, 
Who  lives  as  such;  whose  heart,  full-bent  on 

Heaven, 
^^•m  all  that  way,  his  bias  to  the  stars. 
1*be  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set,  shall 

raise 
Hit  lustre  more;  though  bright,  without  a  foil: 
Observe  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire ; 
Nor  stop  at  wonder;  imitate,  and  live. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
^hold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sem»,  and  passion's  storm; 
An  the  black  cares  and  tumulU  of  this  life, 
^  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
5»*e  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
^*rti»'a  genuine  sons,  the  sceptered  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob!  a  wandering  herd!  he  sees, 
?«*iWered  in  the  vale;  in  aU  unlike  I 
H»fijn  reverse  in  aU!  what  higher  praise  1 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  1 
The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 

*  InafbrmerNigfat. 


When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe;  each  puflf  of  Fortune  bbws 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine; 
His  hopes,  imoiortal,  blow  them  by  as  dust 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory)  proud  of  an  eclipse : 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade : 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  Heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe : 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  Lit 

peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees, 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Their  no  joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete; 
Death  then  was  welcome;  yet  life  still  b  sweet 

But  nothing  charms  Lorenzo  like  the  firm, 
Undaunted   breast. — And  whose  is  that   high 

praisel 
They  yield  to  pleasure,  though  they  danger  brave, 
And  show  no  fortitude  but  in  the  field; 
If  there  they  show  it,  'tis  for  glory  shown ; 
Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts. 
A  cordial  his  sustains,  that  can  not  fail : 
By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unbroke  by  pain, 
He  shares  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts; 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls; 
And  when  he  falls,  writes  Vtci  on  his  shield. 
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From  magnanimky  alt  fear  above; 
From  nobler  reoompense  above  apptanse, 
Whicb  owes  to  man's  abort  outlook  all  its  channa. 

Backward  to  credit  what  be  never  fek, 
liOrenzo  cries, — '  Wbere  shines  this  miracle  1 
From  what  root  rises  this  immortal  manT — 
A  root  that  grows  not  in  Lorenzo's  ground : 
The  root  dissect,  nor  wonder  at  the  flower. 

He  follows  Native  (not  like  thee*)  and  shows  us 
An  uninverted  system  of  a  man. 
His  appetite  wears  Reason's  golden  chain, 
And  finds,  in  doe  restraint,  its  loxuiy. 
His  passion,  like  an  eagle  well  reclaimed, 
Is  taught  to  fly  at  nought  but  infinite. 
Patient  his  hope,  unanxious  is  his  care, 
His  caution  fearieas,  and  his  grief  (if  grief 
The  gods  ordain)  a  stranger  to  despiur. 
And  whyl — ^because  aflection,  more  than  meet, 
His  wisdom  leaves  not  disengaged  firom  Heaven. 
Those  secondary  goods  that  smile  on  earth 
He,  loving  in  proportion,  loves  in  peace. 
They  most  the  world  enjoy  who  least  admire. 
His  understanding  'scapes  the  common  doud 
Of  fumes  arising  from  a  boiling  breast. 
His  head  is  clear,  because  his  heart  is  cool. 
By  worldly  competitions  uninflamed. 
The  moderate  movements  of  his  soul  admit 
Distinct  ideas,  and  matured  debate, 
An  eye  impartial,  and  an  even  scale; 
Whence  judgment  sound,  and  unrepenting  dunce, 
Thus  in  a  double  sense  the  good  are  vrise ; 
On  its  own  dunghill  wiser  than  the  world. 
What,  then,  the  world  ?  it  must  be  doubly  weak. 
Strange  truth!  as  soon  would  they  believe  thdr 

creed. 
Yet  thus  it  is,  nor  otherwise  can  be. 
So  far  from  aught  romantic  what  I  sing; 
Bliss  has  no  being,  Virtue  has  no  strength. 
But  firom  the  prospect  of  immortal  life. 
Who  think  Earth  all,  or  (what  vveighs  just  the 

same) 
Who  care  no  farther,  must  prize  what  it  yields, 
Fond  of  its  fendes,  proud  of  its  parades. 
Who  thinks  earth  nothing  can't  its  charms  admire; 
He  can't  a  foe,  though  most  malignant,  hate, 
Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe. 
'Tis  hard  for  them  (yet  who  so  loudly  boast 
GkxMl-will  to  meni)  to  love  their  dearest  friends? 
For  may  not  he  invade  their  good  supreme. 
Where  the  least  jeabusy  turns  love  to  gall  ? 
All  shines  to  them,  that  for  a  season  shines : 
Each  act,  each  thought,  he  questions;  '  What  its 

weight. 

Its  colour  what,  a  thousand  ages  hence?' 

And,  what  it  there  appears,  he  deems  it  now ; 
Hence  pure  are  the  recesses  of  his  soul. 
The  godlike  man  has  nothing  to  conceal; 
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His  virtue,  constitutioiiially  deep. 

Has  Habit's  firmness,  and  Aflectkm's  flame: 

Angels,  allied,  deKend  to  feed  the  fire, 

And  death,  which  others  slay,  makes  him  a  god. 

And  now,  Lorenzo  1  bigot  of  thk  world ! 
Wont  to  disdain  poor  bigots  caught  by  Heaveni 
Stand  by  thy  scorn,  and  be  reduced  to  nought! 
For  what  art  thoul— Thou  boaster!  while  thy 

glare, 
Thy  gaudy  grandeur,  and  mere  worldly  woitk. 
Like  a  broad  mist,  at  distance,  strikes  us  most, 
And,  like  a  mist,  is  nothing  when  at  hand; 
His  merit,  like  a  mountain,  on  approach. 
Swells  more,  and  rises  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
By  promiae  new,  and  by  possession,  soon 
(Too  soon,  too  much,  it  can  not  be)  his  owil 

From  this  thy  just  annihilation  rise, 
Lorenzol  rise  to  something,  by  reply. 
The  vrorld,  thy  client,  listens  and  expects, 
And  longs  to  crown  thee  vrith  immortal  praiaa—- 
Can'st  thou  be  silent?  no;  for  vrit  is  thine, 
And  Wit  talks  most  when  least  she  has  to  say. 
And  Reason  interrupts  not  her  career. 
She'll  say — that  mists  above  the  mountains  riss, 
And  with  a  thousand  pleasantries  amuse ; 
She'll  sparkle,  puzzle,  flutter,  raise  a  dust, 
And  fly  conviction  in  the  dust  she  raised. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  tMte ! 
'Tb  precious  as  the  vehicle  of  sense, 
But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease. 
Pemicions  talent!  flatter'd  by  the  w(»id, 
By  the  blind  worid,  which  thinks  the  talent  nre. 
Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo !  vrit  aboonds; 
Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  wine  inspiros 
The  lucky  flash ;  and  madness  rarely  fidls. 
Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stin, 
Confers  the  bays,  and  rivals  thy  renown. 
For  thy  renown  'twere  well  this  was  the  wwit; 
Chance  often  hits  it ;  and,  to  pique  thee  moie, 
See  Dulness,  Uundeiing  on  vivacities, 
Shakes  her  sage  head  at  the  calamity 
Which  has  exposed,  and  let  her  down  to  thee. 
But  Wisdom,  awful  Wisdom!  which  inspeeli, 
Discerns,  compares,  weighs,  sqMurates,  infen, 
Seizes  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last, 
How  rare !  in  senates,  ^rnods,  sought  in  vafai: 
Or  if  there  found,  'tis  sacred  to  the  few; 
While  a  lewd  prostitute  to  multitudes, 
Frequent,  as  fSOal,  Wit    In  dvil  life 
Wit  makes  an  enterpriser,  sense  a  man. 
Wit  hates  authority,  commotion  loves, 
And  thinks  herself  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
In  states  'tis  dangerous;  in  religion  death. 
Shall  Wit  turn  Christian  when  the  dull  bdievB? 
Sense  is  our  helmet,  Wit  is  but  the  plimie; 
The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound; 
When  cut  by  Wit  it  easts  a  brighter  beam; 
Yet  Wit  apart,  it  is  a  aamond  still 
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Wit,  widowed  of  good  senie,   »  wone  than 

nought; 
It  hoifltt  more  sail  to  run  against  a  rock. 
Thns  a  half  Chesterfield  is  quite  a  fi)ol, 
WhomduU  fix>b  scorn,  and  bless  their  want  of  wit. 

How  minotts  the  rock  I  warn  thee  shun, 
Where  Sirens  sit  to  sing  thee  to  thy  fate  1 
A  joy  in  which  our  reason  bears  no  part, 
Is  bat  a  sorrow  tickling  ere  it  stings. 
Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee ; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true  7 
Happy,  of  this  bad  world  who  little  know : — 
And  yet  we  much  must  know  her,  to  be  sa£». 
To  know  the  world,  not  love  her,  b  thy  point ; 
She  gives  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 
There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse, 
A  danee  of  ^nrits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy. 
Our  thoughtiesB  agitation's  idle  child. 
That  mantles  high,  that  sparkles  and  expues^ 
Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before ; 
An  animal  ovation !  such  as  holds 
Ko  oommeiee  with  our  reason,  but  subsists 
On  juices,  through  the  well-toned  tubes  well 

strained; 
A  mce  machine  I  scarce  ever  tuned  aright; 
And  when  it  jars — thy  sirens  sing  no  more ; 
Thy  dance  is  done ;  the  demi-god  is  thrown 
(Short  apotheosis !)  beneath  the  man, 
In  coward  gloom  immersed,  or  fell  despair. 

Alt  thou  yet  dull  enough  deepur  to  diead| 
And  startle  at  destruction  1  if  thou  art, 
Accept  a  buckler ;  take  it  to  the  field ; 
(A  field  of  battle  is  this  mortal  life !) 
When  danger  threatens,  lay  it  on  thy  heart, 
A  single  sentence  proof  against  the  world. 
*  Soul,  body,  fortune ;  every  good  pertains 
To  one  of  these;  but  prize  not  all  alike : 
The  goods  of  fortune  to  thy  body's  health, 
Body  to  soul,  and  soul  submit  to  Gbd.' 
Wouldrt  thou  build  lasting  hapfmwes'?  do  thid: 
The  inverted  pyramid  can  never  stand. 

Is  this  truth  doubtfid  1  it  outshhies  the  sun ; 
Nay,  the  sun  shines  not  but  to  show  us  this^ 
The  single  lesson  of  mankind  on  earth: 
And  yet— yet  what  1  No  newsl  mankind  is  mad; 
Such  mighty  numbers  list  against  the  right, 
(And  what  eant  nnniben,  when   bewitdied, 

ashievel 
They  talk  themseNes  to  somethhig  like  bettsf 
That  all  earth's  joys  are  theirs;  as  Athens'  fool 
Oiinn'd  liKmi  the  port  on  every  sail  his  own. 

Ther  grin,  but  wherefore  %  and  how  long  the 
laugh? 
Half  ignorance  their  mirth,  and  half  a  lie. 
To  cheat  the  vforld,  and  cheat  themselves,  they 

smile: 
Hard  either  task  1  the  most  abandoned  own 
That  others,  if  abandoned,  are  undone: 
Then  for  tfaemsehei^  the  moment  Reason  wakes^ 

Y 


(And  Providence  denies  it  long  repose,) 
O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety ! 
They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen, 
Scaire  muster  patience  to  support  the  force. 
And  pump  sad  laughter  till  the  curtain  falls. 
Scarce  did  I  sayl  some  can  not  sit  it  out ; 
Oft  their  own  daring  hands  the  curtain  draw, 
And  show  us  what  their  joy  by  their  despair. 

The  ckitted  hair!  gored  breast  I  blaspheming 
eye! 
Its  impious  ftiry  still  alive  in  death ! 
Shut,  shut  the  shocking  scene.  But  Heaven  denies 
A  cover  to  such  guilt,  and  so  should  man. 
Look  round,  Lorenzo !  see  the  reeking  blade, 
The  envenomed  phial,  and  the  fatal  ball ; 
The  strangling  cord,  and  suffocating  stream ; 
The  loathsome  rottenness,  and  foul  decays. 
From  raging  riot,  (slower  suicides !) 
And  pride  in  these,  more  execrable  stiH ; 
How  horrid  all  to  thought ! — but  horrors  these, 
That  vouch  the  truth,  and  aid  my  feeble  song. 

From  vice,  sense,  fancy,  no  man  can  be  bless'd 
Bliss  is  too  great  to  lodge  within  an  hour : 
When  an  immortal  being  aims  at  Miss, 
Duration  is  essential  to  the  name. 
O  for  a  joy  from  reason ;  joy  from  that 
Which  makes  man  man,  and,  exercised  aright. 
Will  make  him  more :  a  bounteous  joy,  that  gives 
And  promises — that  weaves,  with  art  divine. 
The  richest  pro^iect  into  present  peace : 
A  joy  ambitious !  joy  in  common  held 
With  thrones  ethereal,  and  their  greater  hi : 
A  joy  high-privileged  from  chance,  time,  death! 
A  joy  whioh  death  shall  double,  judgment  crovm ! 
Crowned  higher,  and  still  higher,  at  each  stage, 
Through  blessed  eternity's  long  day,  yet  stiH 
Not  more  remote  from  sorrow  than  from  him, 
Whose  lavish  hand,  whose  love  stupendous  poan 
So  much  of  Deity  on  guilty  dust. 
There,  O  my  Lucia  I  may  I  meet  thee  there, 
Where  not  thy  presemee  can  improve  my  btissr 

Afiecti  not  this  the  sages  of  the  worldl 
Can  nought  afiect  them  but  what  fods  them  tool 
Eternity,  depending  on  an  hour, 
Maktis  seiioiM  thought,  man's  wisdom,  jay t  tad 

praise. 
Nor  need  yon  bhish  (though  sometioMs  your  de« 

signs 
May  shun  the  light)  at  your  designs  on  Heaf«»^ 
Sole  point!  where  oveibashfni  is  your  blame. 
Are  you  not  wise 7— -you  know  you  are:  yet  hem 
One  truth,  amid  your  numerous  schemes  mislaid, 
Or  overlooked,  or  thrown  aside,  if  seen ; 
*  Our  schemes  to  plan  by  this  world  or  the  nest, 
Is  the  sole  difference  between  wise,  and  fooL' 
An  worthy  men  vrill  vfeigh  you  in  this  scale: 
What  wonder,  then,  if  they  pronounce  yon  lighlt' 
Is  their  esteem  alone  not  worth  your  caiel 
Accept  my  rimple  scheme  of  common 
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Thus  save  jour  fiune,  and  make  two  worida  jour 
own. 

The  world  repUea  not ; — but  tha  world  peniata, 
And  pota  the  canae  off  to  the  longeat  day, 
Planmng  eraabna  for  the  day  (^ doom: 
So  far,  at  that  le-heariog,  fiom  redieaa, 
They  then  torn  witneaica  againat  themadvea. 
Hear  that,  Locenxo!  nor  be  wiae  to-morrow. 
Haate,  haate!  a  man,  by  nature,  ia  in  haatel 
For  who  ahall  answer  fi>r  another  hour  1 
Tis  highly  prudent  to  make  one  aure  friend. 
And  that  thou  can'st  not  do,  this  ade  the  akiea. 

Ye  ions  of  EUuth !  (nor  willing  to  be  mora !) 
Since  verte  you  think  from  prieatcrafl  eomewhat 

free. 
Thus,  in  an  age  logay,  the  Muae  plain  trutha 
(Truths  which,  at  church,  you  might  have  beard 

in  prose) 
Has  ventured  into  light,  well  pleaaed  the  vene 
Should  be  forgot,  if  you  the  trutha  retain. 
And  crown  her  with  your  welfare,  not  your  praiae. 
But  praiae  she  need  not  fear;  I  aee  my  fate, 
And  headlong,  leap,  like  Curtius,  down  the  gulf. 
Since  many  an  ample  volume,  mighty  tome, 


Muat  die,  and  die  unwept ;  O  tbou  minute, 
Devoted  page ;  go  forth  among  thy  foea; 
Gro,  nobly  proud  of  martyrdom  for  truth. 
And  die  a  double  death:  mankind  inoenaed, 
Deniea  thee  kmg  to  live;  nor  ahalt  thou  leat 
When  thoo  art  dead,  in  Stygian  ahadea 
By  Lucifer,  aa  traitor  to  hia  thraoe, 
AndboU  hUaphemer  of  hia  fnend,— the  Worid! 
The  world,  whoae  legiona  coat  him  alender  pay. 
And  voluntaera  around  hia  banner  awarm; 
Prudent,  aaPruaua,  in  her  seal  for  GauL 

'  Are  all,  then,  fbola  7'  Lorenzo  criea. — ^Yea,  aH 
But  auch  aa  hokl  this  doctrine,  (new  to  thee) 
*  The  mother  of  true  wisdom  ia  tlie  will ;' 
The  noblest  intellect,  a  fool  without  it. 
World- wisdom  much  haa  done,  and  more  may  do, 
In  arta  and  sciences,  in  wars  and  peace ; 
But  art  and  acience,  like  thy  wealth  will  leave  thee, 
And  make  thee  twice  a  beggar  at  thy  death. 
This  is  the  most  indulgence  can  afford, — 
Thy  wiadom  aU  can  do— but  make  thee  wise.' 
Nor  think  thia  censure  ia  aevere  on  thee; 
Satan,  thy  maater,  I  dare  call  a  dunce. 


rfie  eomwiUitfon. 


^Etfb  contxariafkta  repsndens.     Virg, 


NIGHT  IX,  AND  LAST. 

CONTAINING,  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, — I.  A  MORAL 
8URYET  OP  THE  NOCTURNAL  HEAVENS.  II.  A 
NIOHT-ADDREaa  TO   THE  DEITT. 

HomMy  Insofbed  to  Ui  Gnuse  the  Daks  oTNewcsslla. 

Af  when  a  traveller,  a  long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  can  not  find, 
At  night'a  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot, 
There  ruminatea  awhile  hia  labour  loat ; 
Then,  cheen  hia  heart  with  what  hia  fkte  aflnds, 
And  chanta  hia  aonnet  to  deceive  the  time, 
Till  the  due  aeaaon  calla  him  to  repose; 
Thua  I,  long-travelled  in  the  waya  of  men, 
And  dancing  with  the  rest  the  giddy  maxe. 
Where  ]>isappointment  amilea  at  Hope'a  career. 
Warned  by  the  languor  of  life'a  evening  ray. 
At  length  have  houaed  me  in  an  humble  abed. 
Where,   future  wandering   baniahed   from  my 

thought. 
And  waiting,  patient,  the  sweet  hour  of  rest, 
I  chase  the  momenta  with  a  aerioua  aong. 
Song  soothes  our  pains,  and  age  haa  paina  to  aoothe. 
'^Yhen  age,  care,  crime,  and  frienda  embraced  at 
heart 


Tom  from  my  bleeding  breast,  and  death'a  dark 

ahade. 
Which  hover'a  o*er  me,  quench  the  etherial  fiie. 
Canst  thou,  O  Night  1  indulge  one  labour  morel 
One  labour  more  indulge !  then  aleep,  my  atrain! 
Tin,  haply,  waked  by  Raphael's  golden  lyre, 
Where  night,  death,  age,  crime,  care,  and  sonow 


To  bear  a  part  in  evezlaating  lays; 
Though  fiir,  far  higher  aet ;  in  aim,  I  trust, 
Sjrmphonioua  to  thia  humble  prelude  here. 

"Hmb  not  the  muse  aaaerted  pleaaurea  pure, 
Like  those  above,  exploding  other  joya  1 
Weigh  what  waa  urged  Lorenzo ;  fiiriy  weigh, 
And  tell  me,  haat  tbou  cause  to  triumph  slilil 
I  think  tbou  wilt  Ibrfoeara  boaat  ao  bold; 
But  if,  beneath  the  fiivour  of  mistake. 
Thy  smile's  sincere ;  not  more  ainceie  can  be 
Lorenzo'a  amile,  than  my  compaasion  for  him. 
The  sick  in  body  call  for  aid;  the  aick 
In  mind  areoovetouaof  morediseaae; 
And,  when  at  worst,  they  dream  th^naelves  quite 

well. 
To  know  ourselves  diseased,  ia  half  our  cure. 
When  Nature'a  bluah  by  custom  is  wiped  off, 
And  conscience  deadened  by  repeated  strokes. 
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Hm  into  mannen  nAturalized  nir  crimes, 
The  cune  of  cones  is,  our  curse  to  love ; 
To  triumph  in  the  blackness  of  oar  guilt, 
(As  Indians  glory  in  the  deepest  jet) 
And  throw  aside  our  senses  with  our  peace. 

Bat,  grant  no  guilt,  no  shame,  no  least  alloy; 
Grant  joy  and  glory  quite  unsullied  shone ; 
Tft,  8tiU,  it  ill  deserves  Lorenzo's  heart. 
No  joj,  no  glory,  glitteiB  in  thy  sight, 
Bat,  through  the  thin  partition  of  an  hour, 
I  ne  its  sables  wove  by  Destiny ; 
And  that  in  sorrow  buried,  this  in  shame. 
While  howling  furies  wring  the  doleful  kneU, 
And  Conscience,  now  so  soft  thou  scarce  canst  hear 
Her  whisper,  echoes  her  eternal  peal. 

Where  the  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene: 
Their  port  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their  plume? 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake 
Withlustre and  with  noise!  Has  Death  proclaimed 
A  truce,  and  hung  hu  sated  lance  on  highl 
'Tis  brandished  still,  nor  shall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  leaf, 
Or^read,  of  feeble  life,  a  thinner  fall 

Bat  needless  monuments  to  wake  the  thought : 
life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man's  mortality. 
Though  in  a  style  more  florid,  full  as  plain 
As  mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  tombs. 
What  are  our  noblest  ornaments,  but  Deaths 
Tamed  flatterers  of  Life,  in  paint  or  marble, 
The  well-stained  canvass,  or  the  featured  stone  1 
Oar  fathers  grace,  or  rather  haunt,  the  scene : 
ioj  peoples  her  pavilion  from  the  dead. 

'  Professed  diversions !  can  not  these  escape  7 — 
Far  from  it :  these  present  us  with  a  shroud. 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  a  grave. 
As  iome  bold  plunderers  for  buried  wealth, 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime ;  firom  the  dust 
CaD  up  the  sleeping  hero ;  bid  him  tread 
The  scene  for  our  amusement    How  like  gods 
We  lit,  and,  wrapt  in  inunortality. 
Shed  generous  tears  on  wretches  bom  to  die ; 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own ! 

What  all  the  pomps  and  triumphs  of  our  lives 
Botlegades  in  blossom  1    Our  lean  soil, 
Loxuriant  grown,  and  rank  in  vanities, 
From  friends  interred  beneath,  a  rich  manure ! 
Uke  other  worms,  we  banquet  on  the  dead ; 
Uke  other  worms,  shall  we  crawl  on,  nor  know 
Oor  present  frailties,  or  approaching  fate  1 

I^>renzo!  such  the  glories  of  the  world ! 
^^hat  is  the  worid  itself  1  thy  world — a  grave. 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  1 
The  spade,  the  pbugh,  disturb  our  ancestors. 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
The  globe  around  earth's  hoUow  surface  shakes. 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons. 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep : 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heel 
The  BBoist  of  human  frame  the  sun  exhales} 


Winds  scatter,  through  the  mighty  void,  the  dry : 
Earth  repossesses  part  of  what  she  gave. 
And  the  freed  spirit  mounts  on  wings  of  fire ; 
Elach  element  partakes  our  scattered  spoils, 
As  Nature  wide  our  ruins  spread.    Man's  death 
Inhabits  all  things,  but  the  thought  of  man. 
Nor  man  alone ;  his  breathing  bust  expires ; 
His  tomb  is  mortal ;  emjnres  die :  where,  now, 
The  Roman  7  Greek  1  they  stalk,  an  empty  name  I 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light. 
Though  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlocked  by  midnight 

thought, 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  Death !  I  stretch  my  view,  what  visions  rise 
What  triumphs!  toils  imperial !  arts  divine ! 
In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 
What  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billowed  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air ! 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  Renown, 

Whispering  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause, 

With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass. 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride ; 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great« 

But,  O  Lorenzo !  far  the  rest  above, 
Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size. 
One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood, 
And  shakes  my  frame.    Of  one  departed  World 

1  see  the  mighty  shadow :  oozy  wreath 

And  dismal  sea-weed  crown  her :  o'er  her  um 
Reclined,  sho  weeps  her  desolated  realms, 
And  bloated  sons ;  and,  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  soon,  in  flames : 
But,  like  Cassandra,  prophesies  in  vain : 
In  vain  to  many ;  not,  I  trust,  to  thee. 

For,  know'st  thou  not,  or  art  thou  loth  to  know, 
The  great  decree,  the  counsel  of  the  Skies? 
Deluge  and  Conflagration,  dreadful  powers ! 
Prime  ministers  of  vengeance !  chained  in  caves 
Distinct,  apart,  the  giant  furies  roar ; 
Apart,  or  such  their  horrid  rage  for  ruin, 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wago 
Eternal  war,  till  one  was  quite  devoured. 
But  not  for  this  ordained  their  boundless  rage. 
When  Heaven's  inferior  instruments  of  wrath, 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  are  found  too  weak 
To  scourge  a  worid  for  her  enormous  crimes. 
These  are  let  loose  alternate :  down  they  rush, 
Swift  and  tempestuous,  from  the  eternal  throne, 
With  irresistible  conmussion  armed. 
The  world,  in  vain  corrected,  to  destroy  j 
And  ease  Creation  of  the  shocking  scene. 

Seest  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  depends  on  mani 
The  fate  of  Nature,  as  for  man  her  birth. 
Earth's  actors  change  earth's  transitory  scenes. 
And  make  Creation  groan  vrith  human  guilt. 
How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelmed, 
But  not  of  waters!    At  the  destined  Iiour, 
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By  the  loud  trumpet  summoQed  to  the  charge, 
See  all  the  formidable  loiw  of  fire, 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  oomete,  lightnings,  play 
Their  Tarious  engines ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines,  and  take,  by  storm, 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period  I  when  each  mountain-height 
Outburns  Vesuvius;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  poured; 
Stars  rush,  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  Creation ! — while  aloft, 
More  than  astonishment  1  if  more  can  be ! 
Far  other  firmament  than  e'er  was  seen, 
Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man !  far  other  stars ! 
Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire ; 
Far  other  sun ! — a  Sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  Babe  at  Bethlehem !  how  unlike  the  Man 
That  groaned  on  Calvary  I — ^yet  He  it  is; 
That  Man  of  sorrows !  O  how  changed !  what  pomp ! 
In  grandeur  terrible  all  Heaven  descends ! 
And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  in  his  train. 
A  swiil  archangel,  with  his  goklen  wing. 
As  blots  and  clouds  that  darken  and  disgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside. 
And  now,  all  dross  removed,  Heaven's  own  pure 

Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether  flames, 
While  (dreadful  contrast !)  far,  how  far  beneath ! 
Hell,  bunting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas 
And  storms  sulphureous ;  her  v<Mracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 
Lorenzo !  welcome  to  this  scene :  the  last 
In  Nature's  course,  the  first  in  Wisdom's  thought. 
This  strikes ;  if  aught  can  strike  thee ;  this  awakes 
The  QUMt  supine ;  this  snatches  man  firom  death. 
Rouse,  rjuse,  Lorenzo !  then,  and  follow  me, 
Where  truth,  the  most  momentous  man  can  hear. 
Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  ardour  wings  her  flight 
I  find  my  inspiration  in  my  theme : 
The  grandeur  of  my  subject  is  my  Muse. 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapt  in  peace. 
And  woridly  Fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams. 
To  give  more  dread  to  man's  most  dreadful  hour; 
At  midnight,  'tis  presumed,  this  pomp  will  burst 
From  tenfold  darkness,  sudden  as  the  spark 
From  smitten  steel ;  from  nitrous  grain  the  blaze. 
Man,  starting  from  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no  more! 
The  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  shall  dose! 
AlKyve,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all! 
Terror  and  glory  joined  in  their  extremes! 
Our  Grod  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire ! 
All  Nature  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Dust  thou  not  hear  her  1  dost  thou  not  deplore 
Her  strong  convulsions,  and  her  final  groan  1 
Where  are  we  now?  Ah  me!  the  ground  is  gone 
On  which  we  stood.    Lorenzo !  while  thou  may'st, 
Provide  more  firm  support,  or  sink  for  ever ! 
Where?  howl  from  whence  1  Vain  hope!  it  is 
too  late! 


Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guilty  fly, 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  palel 

Great  day!  for  which  all  other  days  were  made; 
For  which  earth  rose  ficom  chaos,  man  firom  euth; 
And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods. 
Descended  on  poor  earth-oreated  man ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair ! 
At  thought  of  thee  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world. 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  Heaven. 
At  thought  of  thee !  and  art  thou  absent  theni 
Lorenzo !  no ;  'tis  here ; — ^it  is  begun : — 
Already  is  begun  the  grand  assize, 
In  thee,  in  all :  deputed  Conscience  scales 
The  dread  tribunal,  and  forestalls  our  doom; 
Forestalls,  and,  by  forestalling,  proves  it  sure. 
Why  on  himself  should  man  void  judgment  paiil 
Is  idle  Nature  laughing  at  her  sonsi 
Who  Conscience  sent,  her  sentmice  will  suf^xnt, 
And  God  above  assert  that  God  in  man. 

Thrice  happy  they!  that  enter  now  the  court 
Heaven  opens  in  their  bosoms :  but  how  rare, 
Ah  me !  that  magnanimity,  how  rare! 
What  hero,  like  the  man  who  stands  himself; 
Who  dares  to  meet  his  naked  heart  alone; 
Who  hears,  intrepid,  the  full  chaige  it  brings^ 
Resolved  to  silence  future  murmurs  there  1 
The  coward  flies,  and,  flying,  is  undone. 
(Art  thou  a  coward?  no: )  the  coward  flies; 
Thinks,  but  thinks  slightly;   asks,  but  foais  to 

know: 
Asks  <  What  is  truth  V  with  Pilate,  and  retires 
Dissolves  the  court,_^and  mingles  with  the  throng: 
Asylum  sad  firom  reason,  hope,  and  Heaven ! 

Shall  all  but  man  look  out  with  ardent  eye 
For  that  great  day  which  was  ordained  for  mani 

0  day  of  consummation!  mark  supreme 

(If  men  are  wise)  of  human  thought  I  nor  ksst 

Or  in  the  sight  of  angels,  or  their  Ring ! 

Angels,  whose  radiant  circles,  height  o'er  height, 

Order  o'er  order,  rising,  blaze  o'er  blaze, 

As  in  a  theatre,  surround  this  scene, 

Intent  on  man,  and  anxious  for  his  fiUe. 

Angels  look  out  for  thee ;  for  thee,  their  XiOfd, 

To  vindicate  his  glory;  and  for  thee 

Creation  universal  calls  aloud 

To  disinvolve  the  moral  world,  and  give 

To  Nature's  renovation  Iwighter  charms. 

Shall  man  alone,  whose  fiite,  whose  final  fiite^ 
Hangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  thought  1 

1  think  of  nothing  dse ;  I  see !  I  feel  it ! 

All  Nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembling  reond! 
All  deities,  like  summer's  swarms,  on  wing! 
All  basking  in  the  full  meridian  blaze  I 
I  see  the  judge  enthroned !  the  flaming  guard  1 
The  volume  opened  I  opened  every  heart ! 
A  sun-beam  pointing  out  each  secret  thought! 
No  patron !  intercessor  none !  now  past 
The  sweet,  the  dement,  mediatorial  hour! 
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For  guilt  no  plea !  to  ptin  no  pause !  no  bound  1 
Inezorable  all!  and  all  extreme ! 

Nor  man  alone ;  the  foe  of  God  and  man, 
Fnm  his  dark  den,  Uaspheming,  drags  his  chain, 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  scared, 
Receives  his  sentence,  and  begins  his  hell. 
All  vengeance  past,  now,  seems  abundant  grace. 
Like  meteors  in  a  st<Mrmy  sky,  how  roll 
His  baleful  eyes !  he  curses  whom  he  dreads, 
And  deems  it  the  first  moment  of  his  fall. 

'TIS  present  to  my  thought ! — ^and  yet  where  is  it  1 
Angels  can't  tell  me ;  angels  can  not  guess 
The  period,  from  created  beings  k>cked 
In  darkness ;  but  the  process  and  the  place 
Are  less  obscure ;  for  these  may  man  inquire. 
Say,  thou  great  dose  of  human  hopes  and  fears ! 
Great  key  of  hearts !  great  finisher  of  fates  I 
Great  end !  and  great  beginning !  say,  where  art 

thoul 
Alt  thou  in  time,  or  in  eternity  1 
Nor  in  eternity  not  time  I  find  thee : 
These,  as  two  monarchs,  on  their  borders  meet, 
(Monarchs  of  all  elapsed  or  unarrived !) 
As  in  debate,  bow  beet  their  powers  allied 
May  swell  the  grandeur,  or  discharge  the  wrath 
Of  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey. 

Time,  this  vast  fabric  for  him  built  (and  doomed 
With  him  to  fall)  now  bursting  o'er  his  head. 
Bis  lamp,  the  sun,  extinguished,  from  beneath 
The  fiown  of  hideous  darkness  calls  his  sons 
From  their  long  slumber,  from  earth's  heaving 

womb 
To  second  birth !  contemporary  throng ! 
Roused  at  one  call,  upstarted  fVom  one  bed. 
Pressed  in  one  crowd,  appalled  with  one  amaze, 
He  turns  them  o'er.  Eternity!  to  thee : 
Then  (as  a  king  deposed  disdains  to  live) 
He  falls  on  his  own  scythe,  nor  fells  alone ; 
His  greatest  foe  falls  with  him ;  Time,  and  he 
Who  murdered  all  Time's  ofispring,  Death,  ex- 
pire. 

Time  was !  Eternity  now  reigns  alone! 
Awful  Etemily !  ofiended  queen  1 
And  her  resentment  to  mankind  how  just! 
With  kind  intent,  soliciting  access. 
How  often  has  she  knocked  at  human  hearts ! 
Rich  to  repay  their  hospitality, 
How  often  called !  and  with  the  voice  of  GK)o! 
Yet  bore  repulse,  excluded  as  a  cheat! 
A  dream!  while  foulest  foes  found  welcome  there  1 
A  dream,  a  cheat,  now  all  things  but  her  smile. 

For,  lol  her  twice  ten  thousand  gates  thrown 
wide, 
As  thrice  from  Indus  to  the  froien  pole, 
MTith  banners  streaming  as  the  comet's  bhoe, 
And  clarions  louder  than  the  deep  in  storms, 
Sonorous  as  immoital  breath  can  blow, 
Bour  fefth  their  myriads,  potentates,  and  powen, 
Of  light,  of  da^nesB,  in  a  middle  field, 
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Wide  as  creation!  populous  as  wide! 
A  neutral  region!  there  to  mark  the  event 
Of  that  great  drama,  whose  preceding  scenes 
Detained  them  close  spectators,  through  a  length 
Of  ages,  ripening  to  this  grand  result ; 
Ages  as  yet  unnumbered  but  by  God, 
Who  now,  pronouncing  sentence,  vindicates 
The  rights  of  virtue,  and  his  own  renown. 

Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past, 
Assigns  the  severed  throng  distinct  abodes, 
Sulphureous  or  ambrosial.    What  ensues  1 
The  deed  predominant !  the  deed  of  deeds ! 
Which  mikcB  a  hell  of  hell,  a  heaven  of  Heaven. 
The  goddess,  with  determined  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key's  enormous  size 
Through  Destiny's  inextricable  wards. 
Deep  driving  every  bolt  on  both  thdr  fetes; 
Then  from  the  crystal  battlements  of  Heavei^ 
Down,  down  she  hurls  it  through  the  dark  pro- 
found, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathom,  there  to  rust. 
And  never  unlock  her  resolution  more. 
The  deep  resounds,  and   Hell,  through  all  her 

glooms, 
Returns,  in  groans,  the  melanchdy  roar. 
O  how  unlike  the  chorus  of  the  skies ! 
O  how  unlike  those  shouts  of  joy,  that  shake 
The  whole  ethereal!  how  the  concave  rings! 
Nor  strange!  when  deities  their  voice  exalt ; 
And  louder  far  than  when  Creation  rose. 
To  see  Creation's  godlike  aim  and  end. 
So  well  accomplished !  so  divinely  closed ! 
To  see  the  mighty  Dramatist's  last  act 
(As  meet)  in  gk>ry  rising  o'er  the  rest 
No  fancied  Grod;  a  God,  indeed,  descends, 
To  solve  all  knots;  to  strike  the  moral  home ; 
To  throw  full  day  on  darkest  seenes  of  time ; 
To  clear,  commend,  exalt,  and  crown  the  whole. 
Hence,  in  one  peal  of  loud,  eternal  praise. 
The  charmed  spectators  thunder  their  applause, 
And  the  vast  void  beyond  applause  resounds. 
What  then  am  II— 

Amidst  applauding  worlds, 
And  worlds  celestial,  is  there  found  on  earth 
A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  string. 
Which  jars  in  the  grand  chorus,  and  complainsl 
Censure  on  thee,  Lorenzo  I  I  suspend, 
And  turn  it  on  myself;  how  greatly  due! 
AU,  aU  b  rightf  by  Qnd.  ordained  or  done ; 
And  who,  but  God,  resumed  the  friends  He  gave  7 
And  have  I  been  complaining,  then,  so  long  1 
Complaining  of  his  favours,  pain  and  death  1 
Who,  without  Pain's  advice,  would  e'er  be  goodi 
Who,  without  Death,  but  would  be  good  in  vaini 
Pain  is  to  save  from  pain;  all  punishment 
To  make  for  peace ;  and  death  to  save  firam  death ; 
And  second  death  to  guard  immortal  life; 
To  rouse  the  careless,  the  presumptuous  awe, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  soub  another  way ; 
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By  the  same  teoderneM  divine  ordained 
That  planted  Eden,  and  high-bloomed  for  man 
A  fairer  Eden,  endless,  in  the  skies. 

Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  piesent 
scene; 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 
An  evils  natural  are  moral  goods; 
All  ducipline  indulgence,  on  the  whole. 
None  are  unhappy ;  all  have  cause  to  smile, 
But  such  as  to  themselves  that  cause  deny. 
Our  faults  are  at  the  bottom  of  our  pains: 
Error  in  act,  or  judgment,  is  the  source 
Of  endless  sighs.    We  sin,  or  we  mistake; 
And  Nature  tax,  when  ialse  opinion  stings. 
Let  impious  grief  be  banished,  joy  indulged; 
But  chiefly  then,  when  Gfrief  puts  in  her  claim. 
Joy  from  the  joyous  frequently  betrays, 
Oft  lives  in  vanity,  and  dies  in  wo. 
Joy  amidst  ilk,  corroborates,  exalts; 
*T\a  joy  and  conquest;  joy  and  virtue  too. 
.  A  noble  fortitude  in  ills  delights 
Heaven,  earth,  ourselves;  tis  duty,  glory,  peace ! 
Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene, 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray. 
As  night  to  stars,  wo  lustre  gives  to  man. 
Heroes  in  battle,  pilots  in  the  storm, 
And  virtue  in  calamities,  admire. 
The  crown  of  manhood  is  a  winter-joy ; 
An  ever-green  that  stands  the  northern  blast, 
And  blossoms  in  the  rigour  of  our  fate. 

'Tis  a  prime  part  of  happiness  to  know 
How  much  unhappiiwss  must  prove  our  lot; 
A  part  whiDli  few  possess!  Ill  pay  life's  tax, 
Without  one  rebel  murmur,  from  this  hour. 
Nor  think  it  misery  to  be  a  man; 
Who  thinks  it  is,  shall  never  be  a  god. 
Some  ills  we  wii^  for,  when  we  wish  to  live. 

What  spoke  proud  Passion  1 — '  Wish  my  being 
lostr^ 
PrcMunptuous !  blai^ihemous!  absurdi  and  false! 
The  triumph  of  my  soul  is,— that  I  am; 
And  therefore  that  I  may  be— what  1  Loienio ! 
hook  inward,  and  look  deep;  and  deeper  still; 
CJnfothoinably  deep  our  treasure  runs. 
In  golden  veins,  through  all  eternity ! 
Ages,  and  ages,  and  suooeeding  still 
New  ages,  where  thu  phantom  of  an  hour. 
Which  courts,  each  night,  dull  slumber  for  repair, 
Shall  wake,  and  wonder,  and  exult,  and  praise, 
And  fly  through  infinite,  and  all  unlock ; 
And  (if  deserved)  hy  Heaven's  redundant  love, 
Made  bal^«dorable  itseU;  adore; 
And  find,  in  adoration,  endless  joy! 
Where  thou,  not  master  of  a  moment  here. 
Frail  as  the  flower,  and  fleeting  as  the  gale, 
May'st  boast  a  whole  eternity,  enriched 
With  all  a  Und  OBonipoleQce  can  poor. 
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Since  Adam  fell,  no  mortal  uninspired, 

Has  ever  yet  conceived,  or  ever  shall. 

How  kind  b  God,  how  great  (if  good)  is  man. 

No  man  too  largely  from  Heaven's  love  can  hope, 

If  what  is  hoped  he  labours  to  secure. 

lllsl— 4here  are  none:  All-gracious!  nonefiom 
Thee; 
From  man  full  nu^y !  Numerous  is  the  race 
Of  blackest  ills,  and  those  immoitai  too. 
Begot  by  Madness  -on  fair  Liberty, 
Heaven's  daughter,  hell-debauched !  her  hand  alone 
Unlocks  destruction  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Fast  barred  by  thine :  high-walled  with  adamant, 
Gruarded  with  terrors  reaching  to  this  world 
And  covered  with  the  thunders  of  thy  law. 
Whose  threats  are  mercies,  whose  injunrtioDf 

guides. 
Assisting,  not  restraining.  Reason's  choice ; 
Whose  sanctions,  unavoidable  results 
From  Nature's  course,  indulgently  revealed ; 
If  unrevealed,  more  dangerous,  nor  less  sure. 
Thus  an  indulgent  fiither  warns  his  sons, 
'  Do  this,  fly  that ;' — not  always  tells  the  cause ; 
Pleased  to  reward,  as  duty  to  his  will, 
A  conduct  needfid  to  their  own  repose. 

Great  God  of  wonders !  (if,  thy  k>ve  surveyed, 
Aught  else  the  name  of  wonderM  retains) 
What  rocks  are  these  on  which  to  build  our  tniit  t 
Thy  ways  admit  no  blemish ;  none  I  find ; 
Or  this  alone, — '  That  none  is  to  be  found : 
Not  one,  to  soften  Censure's  hardy  crime ; 
Not  one,  to  palliate  peevish  Griefs  complaint, 
Who,  like  a  demon,  murmuring  from  the  dost. 
Dares  into  judgment  call  her  judge. — Supreme  I 
For  all  I  bless  Thee ;  most  for  the  severe; 
Her  death* — my  own  at  hand — the  fiery  gul( 
That  flaming  bound  of  wrath  omnipotent  1 
It  thunders ; — ^but  it  thunders  to  preserve ; 
It  strengthens  what  it  strikes ;  its  wholesome  diead 
Averts  the  dreaded  pain :  its  hideous  groans 
Join  heaven's  sweet  hallelujahs  in  thy  praise. 
Great  Source  c^good  alone!  how  kind  in  all! 
In  vengeance  kind  I  pain,  death,  gehenna,  sacvet  ] 

Thus,  in  thy  workl  material,  mighty  Mind  1 
Not  that  alone  which  solaces  and  shines, 
Thb  roofh  and  gloomy,  challenges  our  praise. 
The  winter  is  as  needful  as  the  spring ; 
The  thunder  as  the  sun.    A  stagnate  oimb 
Of  vapours  breeds  a  pestilential  air: 
Nor  more  prqiitious  the  Favonian  breexe 
To  Nature's  health,  than  purifying  storms. 
The  dread  volcano  ministers  to  good ; 
Its  smothered  flames  might  undermine  the  wodd. 
Loud  £tnas  fulminate  in  love  to  man : 
Comets  good  omens  are,  when  duly  scanned; 
And,  in  their  use,  eclipses  learn  to  shine. 

Man  is  reqponsible  for  ills  received ; 
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Those  we  caU  wxetched  ait  a  chosen  band, 

Compelled  to  refuge  in  the  right,  for  peace. 

Amid  my  list  of  blesiings  infinite 

Stand  ttids  the  foremost, '  That  my  heart  has  bled/ 

Tis  Heaven's  last  effort  of  good-will  to  man. 

When  pain  can't  bless,  Heaven  quits  us  in  despair ! 

Who  fsdis  to  grieve,  when  just  occasion  calls. 

Or  grieves  too  much,  deserves  not  to  be  blessed ; 

Inhuman,  or  efieminate,  his  heart 

Reason  absolves  the  grief  which  reason  ends. 

May  Heaven  ne'er  trust  my  friend  with  happiness, 

Tin  it  has  taught  him  how  to  bear  it  well 

By  previous  pain,  and  made  it  safe  to  smile  I 

Such  smiles  are  mine,  and  such  may  they  remain. 

Nor  hazard  their  extinction  from  excess. 

My  change  of  heart  a  change  of  style  demands ; 

The  Consolation  cancels  the  Complaint, 

And  makes  a  convert  of  my  guilty  song. 

As  when  o'er-laboured,  and  inclined  to  breathe, 
A  panting  traveller  some  rising  ground, 
Some  small  ascent,  has  gained,  he  turns  him  round, 
And  measures  with  his  eye  the  various  vale, 
The  fields,  woods,  meads,  and  rivers,  he  has  past, 
And,  satiate  of  his  journey,  thinks  of  home, 
Endeared  by  distance,  nor  affects  more  toil ; 
Thus  I,  though  small,  indeed,  is  that  ascent 
The  muse  has  gained,  review  the  paths  she  trod, 
Various,  extensive,  beaten  but  by  few ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  prudence  in  repose. 
Pause,  and  with  pleasure  meditate  an  end, 
Though  still  remote ;  so  fruitful  is  my  thema 
Thfoo^  many  a  field  of  moral  and  divine 
The  Muse  has  strayed,  and  much  of  sorrow  seen 
In  human  ways,  and  much  of  false  and  vain. 
Which  none  who  travel  this  bad  road  can  miss. 
Cer  friends  deceased  full  heartily  she  wept  *, 
Of  k»ve  divine  the  wonders  she  displayed ; 
Proved  man  immortal ;  showed  the  source  of  Joy ; 
The  grand  tribunal  raised ;  assigned  the  bounds 
Of  human  grief.    In  few,  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  Muse  has  shadowed  out  a  sketch, 
Though  not  in  form,  nor  with  a  Raphael  stroke, 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do, 
In  this  our  land  of  travail  and  of  hope. 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  prospect  of  the  skies. 

What  then  remainsi  much !  much !  a  mighty  debt 
To  be  discharged.  These  thoughts,  O  Night !  are 

tiiine; 
From  thee  they  came,  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept    So  Cynthia,  (poets  feign) 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft-sliding  from  her  sphere, 
Her  shepherd  cheered ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  I  of  thee. — And  art  thou  still  unsung, 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  nngl 
IflMKnttal  Silenec !  where  shall  I  begin  1 
Where  end?  or  how  steal  music  firom  the flpheres 
To  sooth  their  goddess  1 

O  majestic  Night! 
Nature's  great  anesstor*.  Day's  elder-bom! 


And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  Sun  1 

By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe ! 

A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns, 

An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  looin 

Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade, 

In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine. 

Thy  flowing  mantle  dorm,  and,  Heaven  throughout, 

Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train : 

Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  (Nature's  most  august, 

Inspiring  aspect !)  claim  a  grateful  verse ; 

And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold, 

Drawn  o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  close  the  scene. 

And  what,  O  man !  so  worthy  to  be  sungi 
What  more  prepares  us  for  the  songs  of  Heaven  1 
Creation  of  archangels  is  the  theme ! 
What  to  be  sung  so  needful,  what  so  well 
Celestial  joys  prepare  us  to  sustain  1 
The  soul  of  roan,  His  face  designed  to  see 
Who  gave  these  wonders  to  be  seen  by  man. 
Has  here  a  previous  scene  of  objects  great 
On  which  to  dwell ;  to  stretch  to  that  expanse 
Of  thought,  to  rise  to  that  exalted  height 
Of  admiration,  to  contract  that  awe, 
And  give  her  whole  capacities  that  strength, 
Which  best  may  qualify  for  final  joy. 
The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarged  on  earth. 
The  deeper  draught  shall  they  receive  of  Heaven. 

EEeaven's  King!  whose  face  unveiled  consols- 
mates  bliss. 
Redundant  bltss!  which  fills  that  mighty  void 
The  whole  Creation  leaves  in  human  hearts! 
Thou,  who  did'st  touch  the  lip  of  Jesse's  am^ 
Rapt  in  sweet  contemplation  of  these  fires. 
And  set  his  harp  in  concert  with  the  spheres. 
While  of  thy  woriu  material  the  Supreme 
I  dare  attempt,  assist  my  daring  song: 
Loose  me  from  earth's  inckwure;  from  the  sun's 
Contracted  circle  set  my  heart  at  large ; 
Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored; 
Teach  me,  by  this  stupendous  scaffolding, 
Creation's  goklen  steps,  to  climb  to  Thee: 
Teach  me  with  art  great  Nature  to  control, 
And  spread  a  lustre  o'er  the  shades  of  night 
Feel  I  thy  kind  assent  7  and  shall  the  sun 
Be  seen  at  midnight,  rising  in  my  song  1 

Lorenzo!  come,  and  warm  thee:  thou,  ifbotB 
heart, 
Whose  little  heart,  is  moored  within  anook 
Of  this  obscure  terrestrial,  anchor  weigh; 
Another  ocean  calls,  a  nobler  port; 
I  am  thy  pilot,  I  thy  prosperous  gale: 
Qainful  thy  voyage  tiiroogh  yon  azure  main, 
Main  vrithout  tempest,  pirate,  rock,  or  shore, 
And  whence  thou  may'st  import  eternal  weiddi, 
And  leave  to  beggared  nands  the  peariand  gokU 
Thy  travels  dost  thou  boast  o'er  foreign  leafani') 
Thou  stranger  to  the  wofld^  thy  tour  begin; 
Thy  tour  through  Natue's  umvenal  orb. 
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Nature  deliiieates  her  whole  chart  at  large, 
On  aoaring  souls,  that  sail  among  the  spheres; 
And  man  how  purbUnd,  if  unknown  the  whole. 
Who  circles  spacious  earth,  then  traijcls  here, 
Shall  own  he  never  was  from  home  bcfiMre. 
Come,  my  Prometheus!*  from  thy  pwntedrock 
Of  false  ambition,  if  unchained,  well  mount ; 
We'll,  innocently,  steal  celestial  fire, 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars ; 
A  theft  that  shall  not  chain,  but  set  thee  free. 

Above  our  atmosphere's  intestine  wars, 
Rain's  fountain-head,  the  magazine  of  hail; 
Above  the  northern  nests  of  feathered  snows, 
The  brew  of  thunders,  and  the  flaming  forgo 
That  forms  the  crooked  lightning;  *bove  the  caves 
Where  infant  tempests  wait  their  growing  wings. 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar 
Which  soon,  perhaps,  shall  shake  a  gmlty  world; 
Above  misconstrued  omens  of  the  sky, 
Far-travelled  comets'  calculated  blaze, 
Elance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man: 
Thy  soul,  till  now  contracted,  withered,  shrunk, 
Blighted  by  blasts  of  earth's  unwholesome  air, 
Will  blossom  here;  spread  all  her  faculties 
To  these  bright  ardours;  every  power^unfdd, 
And  rise  into  sublimities  of  thought 
Stars  teach,  as  well  as  shine.    At  Nature's  birth 
Thus  their  commission  ran. — '  Be  kind  to  man.' 
Where  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller! 
The  stars  will  light  thee,  though  the  moon  should 

fiul. 
Where  art  thou,  more  benighted!  more  astray  I 
In  ways  inmioral'?  the  stars  call  thee  back, 
And,  if  obeyed  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

This  prospect  vast,  what  is  it  1— Weighed  aright 
'Tis  Nature's  system  of  divinity, 
And  every  student  of  the  night  inspires. 
*Tis  elder  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand; 
Scripture  authentic!  uncomipt  by  man. 
Lorenzo !  with  my  radius  (the  rich  gift 
Of  thought  nocturnal)  I'll  punt  out  to  thee 
Its  various  lessons ;  some  that  may  surprise 
An  unadept  in  mysteries  of  Night ; 
Little,  perhaps,  expected  in  her  school. 
Nor  thought  to  grow  on  planet  or  on  star; 
Bulls,  lions,  scorpions,  monsters  here  we  feign. 
Ourselves  more  monstrous,  not  to  see  what  here 
Elxists,  indeed, — a  lecture  to  mankind ! 

What  read  we  herel  th'  existence  of  a  Qodt 
Yes:  and  of  other  beings,  man  above; 
Natives  of  ether!  sonsof  higher  climes! 
And,  what  may  move  Lorenzo's  wonder  more, 
Eternity  is  written  in  the  skies. 
And  whose  eternity  1  Lorenzo!  thine; 
Mankind's  eternity.    Nor  fidth  alone. 
Virtue  grows  here;  here  springs  the  sovereign 
eure 


Of  almost  every  vice,  but  chiefly  thine, 
Wrath,  pride,  ambition,  and  impure  dedre. 

Lorenzo!  thou  canst  wake  at  midnight  too, 
Though  not  on  morals  bent.  Ambitbn,  Pksasure! 
Those  tyrants  I  for  thee  so  lately  fought,* 
Aflbrd  their  hamsHed  slaves  but  slender  rest 
Thou,  to  whom  midnight  is  immoral  noon. 
And  the  sun's  noon-tide  blaze  prime  dawn  of  da/j 
Not  by  thy  climate,  but  capridous  crime, 
Commencing  one  of  our  antipodes! 
In  thy  nocturnal  rove  one  moment  halt, 
'Twixt  stage  and  stage  of  riot  and  cabal. 
And  lift  thine  eye  (if  bold  an  eye  to  Hft, 
If  bold  to  meet  the  face  of  injured  Heaven) 
To  yonder  stars:  for  other  ends  they  shine 
Than  to  light  revellers  from  shame  to  shame, 
And  thus  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space, 
With  infinite  of  lucid  orbs  replete, 
Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire, 
At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overwhehn 
Of  wonderful  on  man's  astonished  sight 
Rushes  Omnipotence? — To  curb  our  pride. 
Our  reason  rouse,  and  lead  it  to  that  Power 
Whose  k>ve  lets  down  these  silver  chains  of  light; 
To  draw  up  man's  ambition  to  himself, 
And  bind  our  chaste  afiections  to  his  throne. 
Thus  the  three  virtues,  least  alive  on  earth. 
And  welcomed  on  Heaven's  coast  with  most  ap- 
plause. 
An  humble,  pure,  and  heavenly  minded  heart, 
Are  here  inspired ;— and  canst  thou  gaze  too  km^ 

Nor  stands  thy  wrath  deprived  of  its  reproof 
Or  unupbraidcd  by  this  radiant  choir. 
The  planeto  of  each  system  represent 
Kind  neighbours;  mutual  amity  prevails 
Sweet  interchange  of  rays,  received,  returned, 
Enlightening  and  enlightened!  all,  at  once. 
Attracting  and  attracted!  patriot-like. 
None  sins  against  the  welfare  of  the  whole; 
But  their  reciprocal,  unselfish  aid. 
Affords  an  emblem  of  millenial  love. 
Nothing  in  nature,  much  less  conscious  being, 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself. 
Thus  man  hb  sovereign  duty  learns  in  tiiis 
Material  picture  of  benevolence. 

And  know,  of  all  our  supercifious  race. 
Thou  most  inflammable  I  thou  wasp  of  men ! 
Man's  angry  heart,  inspected,  would  be  found 
As  rightly  set  as  are  the  starry  spheres : 
*Tis  Nature's  structure,  broke  by  stubborn  Wi^ 
Breeds  all  that  uncelestial  discord  there. 
Wilt  thou  not  feel  the  bias  Nature  gave  1 
Canst  thou  descend  from  converse  with  the  skie^ 
And  seize  tlyr  brother's  throati— For  what*-! 

clodl 
An  inch  of  earth?  The  planets  cry  *  Forbear.' 


See  Night  lbs  El^ith,  p.  SGB. 
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They  chaie  our  doable  darkness,  Nature's  gloom, 
And,  (kinder  still,)  our  intellectual  night. 

And  see.  Day's  amiable  Sister  sends 
Her  invitation,  in  the  softest  rays 
Of  mitigated  lustre ;  courts  thy  sight 
Which  suflei»  from  her  tyrant  brother's  blaae. 
Night  grants  thee  the  full  freedom  of  the  skies, 
Nor  rudely  rejvimands  thy  lifted  eye ; 
With  gain  and  joy  she  bribes  thee  to  be  wise. 
Night  opes  the  ncMest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe 
Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight, 
And  deep  reception  in  the  entendered  heart ; 
While  light  peeps  through  the  darkness  like  a  spy. 
And  darkness  shows  its  grandeur  by  the  light. 
Nor  is  the  profit  greater  than  the  joy, 
If  human  hearts  at  glorious  objects  glow, 
And  admiratiou  can  inspire  delight. 

What  speak  I  more,  than  I  this  moment  feel  1 
With  pleasing  stupor  first  the  soul  is  struck, 
(Stupor  ordained  to  make  her  truly  wise ;) 
Then  into  transport  starting  from  her  trance, 
With  love  and  admiration  how  she  glows ; 
This  gorgeous  apparatus — this  display — 
This  ostentation  of  creative  power! 
This  theatre  !^what  eye  can  take  it  in  1 
By  what  divine  enchantment  was  it  raised, 
For  minds  of  the  first  magnitude  to  launch 
In  endless  speculation  and  adore  1 
One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine. 
And  fight  us  deep  into  the  Deity; 
How  boundless  in  magnificence  and  might ! 
0  what  a  confluence  of  ethereal  fires, 
From  urns  unnumbered,  down  the  steep  of  heaven. 
Streams  to  a  pcnnt,  and  centres  in  my  sight : 
^^or  tarries  there ;  I  feel  it  at  my  heart : 
My  heart,  at  once,  it  humbles  and  exalts; 
Lays  it  in  dust,  and  calls  it  to  the  skies. 
Wbosees  it  unexalted,  or  unawed  7 
Who  sees  it,  and  can  stop  at  what  is  seen  1 
Material  offiipring  of  omnipotence ! 
Inanimate,  all-animating  birth ! 
Work  worthy  him  who  made  it ;  worthy  praise — 
All  praise;  praise  more  than  hunum ;  nor  denied 
Thy  praise  divine.    But  though  man,  drowned  in 

sleep, 
Withholds  his  homage,  not  alone  I  wake; 
Bright  legions  swarm  unseen,  and  sing  unheard 
By  mortal  ear,  the  glorious  Architect, 
In  this  his  universal  temple,  hung 
With  lustres,  with  innumerable  lights. 
That  shed  religion  on  the  soul ;  at  once 
The  temple  and  the  preacher.    O  how  loud 
It  calls  devotion ; — genuine  growth  of  Night ! 

Devotion!  daughter  of  Astronomy ! 
An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 
True ;  all  things  speak  a  Gk>d:  but  in  the  small, 
Men  trace  out  Him;  in  great,  He  seizes  man; 
Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  wraps,  and  fills 
^^Vlth  new  enquiries,  mid  associates  new. 


Tell  me,  ye  stars,  ye  planets ;  tell  me,  all 

Ye  starred  and  planeted  inhabitants, — what  is  itl 

What  are  these  sons  of  wonder  1  Say,  proud  Arch, 

(Within  whose  azure  palaces  they  dwell) 

Built  with  divine  ambiUon ;  in  disdain 

Of  limit,  built ;  built  in  the  taste  of  Heaven ! 

Vast  concave — ample  dome !  wast  thou  designed 

A  meet  apartment  for  the  Deity  1 

Not  so;  that  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 

Thy  bfty  sinks,  and  shaUows  thy  profound. 

And  strengthens  thy  difiusive ;  dwarfe  the  whole, 

And  makes  an  Universe  and  Orrery. 

But  when  I  drop  mine  eye,  and  look  on  man. 
Thy  right  regained,  thy  grandeur  is  restored, 
O  Nature !  wide  flies  off  the  expanding  round: 
As  when  whole  magazines,  at  once,  are  fired, 
The  smitten  air  is  hollowed  by  the  blow, 
The  vast  displosion  dissipates  the  clouds, 
Shocked  ether's  bUlows  dash  the  distant  skies; 
Thus  (but  far  more)  the  expanding  round  flies  off) 
And  leaves  a  mighty  void,  a  spacious  womb, 
Might  teem  with  new  creation ;  reinflamed, 
Thy  luminaries  triumph,  and  assume 
Divinity  themselves.    Nor  was  it  strange. 
Matter,  high  wrought  to  such  surprising  pomp. 
Such  godlike  glory,  stole  the  style  of  gods. 
From  ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steeped  in  sense : 
For  sure  to  sense  they  truly  are  divine, 
And  half  absolved  idolatry  from  guilt. 
Nay,  turned  it  into  virtue.    Such  it  was 
In  those,  who  put  forth  alTthey  had  of  man 
Unlost,  to  lift  their  thought,  nor  mounted  higher ; 
But,  weak  of  wing,  on  planets  perched,  and  thought 
What  was  their  highest  must  be  their  adored. 

But  they  how  weak,  who  could  ik>  higher  mount? 
And  are  there,  tlyen,  Lorenzo,  those  to  whom 
Unseen,  and  unexistent,  are  the  same  I 
And  if  incomprehensible  u  joined, 
Who  dare  pronounce  it  madness  to  believe  1 
Why  has  the  mighty  Builder  thrown  aside 
All  measure  in  his  work?  stretched  out  his  line 
So  far,  and  spread  amazement  o'er  the  whole? 
Then  (as  he  took  dehght  in  wide  extremes) 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  Universe 
Drq)ped  down  that  reasoning  mite,  that  insect, 

man! 
To  crawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  scene  1— 
That  man  might  ne'er  presume  to  plead  amud> 

ment 
For  disbelief  of  wonders  in  himself. 
Shall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 
His  hand  has  form'd  1  shall  mysteries  descend 
From  unmysterious  1  things  more  elevate,  i 

Be  more  iamiliarl  uncreated  lie 
More  obvious  than  created,  to  the  grasp  ^ 

Of  human  thought  1    The  more  of  wonderful 
Is  heard  in  Him,  the  more  we  should  assent. 
Could  we  conceive  him,  Gkxi  he  could  not  be; 
I  Or  he  not  &od,  or  we  could  not  be  men. 
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A  Qod  alone  can  comprehend  a  God : 
Man's  distance  how  immense !  On  such  a  theme, 
Know  this,  Lorenzo !  (seem  it  ne'er  so  strange) 
Kothing  can  satisfy  but  what  confounds ; 
Nothing  but  what  astonishes,  is  true. 
The  scene  thou  seest  attests  the  truth  I  sing, 
And  every  star  sheds  light  upon  thy  creed. 
These  stars,  this  furniture,  this  cost  of  Heaven, 
If  but  reported,  thou  hadst  ne'er  believed ; 
But  thine  eye  telb  thee  the  romance  is  true. 
The  grand  of  Nature  is  the  Almighty's  oath 
In  Reason's  court,  to  silence  Unbelief 

How  my  mind,  opening  at  this  scene,  imbibes 
The  moral  emanations  of  the  skies. 
While  nought,  perhaps,  Lorenzo  less  adnures ! 
Has  the  Great  Sovereign  sent  ten  thousand  wwlds 
To  tell  us.  He  resides  above  them  all, 
In  glory's  unapproachable  recess  7 
And  dare  earth's  bold  inhabitants  deny 
The  sumptuous,  the  magnific  embassy, 
A  moment's  audience  1  Turn  we,  nor  will  hear 
From  whom  they  come,  or  what  they  would  impart 
For  man's  emolument ;  sole  cause  that  stoops 
Their  grandeur  to  man's  eye?  Lorenzo!  rouse; 
Let  thought,  awakened,  take  the  lightning's  wing, 
And  glance  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Who  sees,  but  is  confounded,  or  convinced  1 
Renounces  reason,  or  a  God  adores  1 
Mankind  was  sent  into  the  world  to  see : 
Sight  gives  the  science  needful  to  their  peace ; 
That  obvious  science  asks  small  learning's  aid. 
Wouldst  thou  on  metaphysic  pinions  soarl 
Or  wound  thy  patience  amid  logic  thorns  1 
Or  travel  history's  enormous  round  1 
Nature  no  such  hard  task  enjoins :  she  gave 
A  make  to  man  directive  of  his  thought ; 
A  make  set  upright,  pointing  to  the  stars, 
As  who  shall  say, '  Read  thy  chief  lesson  there.* 
Too  late  to  read  this  manuscript  of  Heaven, 
When,  like  a  parchment-scroll,  shrunk  up  by 

flames. 
It  folds  Lorenzo's  lesson  from  his  sight. 

Lesson  how  various !  not  the  God  alone, 
I  see  his  ministers ;  I  see,  diffused 
In  radiant  orders,  essences  sublime, 
Of  various  offices,  of  various  plume, 
In  heavenly  liveries  distinctly  clad. 
Azure,  green,  purple,  pearl,  or  downy  gold, 
Or  all  commixed;   they  stand,  with  wings  out- 
spread, 
Listening  to  catch  the  Master's  least  command, 
And  fly  through  nature  ere  the  moment  ends ; 
Numbers  innumerable!-  Well  conceived 
By  Pagan  and  by  Christian !  O'er  each  sphere 
Presides  an  angel,  to  direct  its  course. 
And  feed,  or  fan,  its  flames ;  or  to  discharge 
Other  high  trusts  unknown ;  for  who  can  see 
Sueh  pomp  of  matter,  and  imagine  mind 
(For  which  alone  tnantn^ftte  was  made) 


More  sparingly  dispensed  7  that  nobler  son. 

Far  liker  the  great  Sire ! — ^'Tis  thus  the  skies 

Inform  us  of  superiors  numberless. 

As  much,  in  excellence,  above  mankind, 

As  above  earth,  in  magnitude,  the  spheres. 

Theee,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  hang  o'er  us : 

In  a  thronged  theatre  all  our  deeds. 

Perhaps  a  thousand  demigods  descend 

On  every  beam  we  see,  to  walk  with  men. 

Awful  reflection !  strong  restraint  from  ill !  ^ 

Yet  here,  our  virtue  finds  still  stronger  aid 
From  these  ethereal  glories  sense  surveys. 
Something,  like  magic,  strikes  from  this  blue  vault: 
With  just  attention  is  it  viewed  ?  we  feel 
A  sudden  succour,  unimplored,  unthought 
Nature  herself  does  half  the  work  of  man. 
Seas,  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  deserts,  rocks, 
The  promontory's  height,  the  depth  profound 
Of  subterranean  excavated  grots, 
Black-browed,  and  vaulted  high,  and  yawning  wide, 
From  Nature's  structure,  or  the  scoop  of  Time; 
If  ample  of  dimension,  vast  of  size, 
E'en  these  an  aggrandizing  impulse  give ; 
Of  solemn  thought  enthusiastic  heights 
Ev'n  these  infuse. — But  what  of  vast  in  thewl 
Nothing— or  we  must  own  the  skies  forgot. 
Much  less  in  art. — Vain  Art  I  thou  pigmy  powerl 
How  dost  thou  swell,  and  strut,  with  human  pxids^ 
To  show  thy  littleness!  What  childish  toys, 
Thy  watry  columns  squirted  to  the  clouds ! 
Thy  baained  rivers  and  imprisoned  seas ! 
Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men  I         k 
Thy  hundred-gated  capitals !  or  those 
Where  three  days'  travel  left  us  much  to  nde ; 
Gazing  on  miracles  by  mortals  wrought. 
Arches  triumphal,  theatres  immense, 
Or  nodding  gardens  pendent  in  mid  air ! 
Or  temples  proud  to  meet  their  gods  half-way! 
Yet  these  affect  us  in  no  common  kind : 
What  then  the  force  of  such  superior  scenes  1 
Enter  a  temple,  it  ^1  strike  an  awe : 
What  awe  firom  thb  the  Deity  has  built  7 
A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives : 
The  touched  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise. 
In  a  bright  mirror  His  own  hands  have  made, 
Here  we  see  something  like  the  hce  of  Gkid. 
Seems  it  not  then  enough  to  say,  Lorenzo, 
To  man  abandoned,  '  Hast  thou  seen  the  skisiT 

And  yet,  so  thwarted  Nature's  kind  desga 
By  daring  man,  he  makes  her  sacred  awe 
(That  guard  from  ill)  his  shelter,  his  temptatkn 
To  more  than  common  guilt,  and  quite  inverts 
Celestial  Art's  intent.    The  trembling  stars 
See  crimes  gigantic,  stalking  through  the  gbom 
With  front  erect,  that  hide  their  head  by  day. 
And  making  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 
Slumbering  in  covert,  till  the  shades  dcwend, 
Rapine  and  Murder,  linked,  now  prowl  for  piey. 
The  miser  earths  his  treasure;  and  the  thieif 
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Watching  the  mole,  h«lf-beggan  him  eie  mora. 
Nofw  plots  and  foul  conspiracies  awake. 
And,  muffling  up  their  horrors  firom  the  moon, 
Havock  and  devastation  they  prepare, 
And  kingdoms  tottering  in  the  field  of  blood. 
Now  sons  of  riot  in  mid-rerel  rage. 
What  shall  I  do? — suppress  iti  or  proclaim? 
Why  sleeps  the  thunder  7  Now,  Lorenxo  I  now 
Hii  best  friend's  couch  the  rank  adulterer 
Ascends  secure,  and  laughs  at  gods  and  men. 
Prqwsterous  madmen,  void  of  fear  or  shame, 
Lay  their  crimes  bare  to  these  chaste  eyes,  of 

Hearen, 
Yet  shrink  and  shudder  at  a  mortal's  sight 
Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light  1 
No;  they  were  made  to  fashion  the  sublime 
Of  human  hearts,  and  wiser  make  the  wise. 
Those  ends  were  answered  once,  when  mortals 
lived 
Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent, 
In  theory  sublime.    O  how  unlike 
Those  vermine  of  the  night,  this  moment  sung. 
Who  crawl  on  earth,  and  on  her  venom  feed  I 
Those  ancient  sages,  human  stars !  they  met 
Thdr  brothers  of  the  skies  at  midnight  hour, 
Thar  counsel  asked,  and  what  they  asked  obeyed. 
The  Stagirite,  and  Plato,  he  who  drank 
The  poisoned  bowl,  and  he  of  Tusculum, 
With  him  of  Corduba,  (immortal  names  1) 
In  these  unbounded  and  Elysian  walks, 
An  area  fit  for  gods  and  godlike  men. 
1^  took  their  nightly  round,  through  radiant 

paths, 
Bj seraphs  trod;  instructed,  diiefiy,  thus, 
To  tread  in  their  bright  footsteps  here  bek>w, 
Towalk  in  worth  still  brighter  than  the  skies. 
There  they  contracted  their  contempt  of  earth; 
^lM>pes  eternal  kindled  there  the  fire; 
^"licre,  as  in  near  approach,  they  gbwed,  and  grew 
(mat  visitants!)  more  intimate  with  Gk>D, 
"low  worth  to  men,  more  joyous  to  themselves, 
^''^'ough  various  virtues  they,  vrith  ardour,  ran 
1^  zodiac  of  their  learned  iUustrious  lives. 
In  Christian  hearts  O  for  a  Pagan  seal  I 
A  needful,  but  opprobrious  prayer !  as  much 
Ow  ardour  less,  as  is  our  greater  light, 
^ow  monstrous  this  in  morals!    Scarce  more 

strange 
Would  this  phenomenon  in  nature  strike, 
A  son  that  froze  her,  or  a  star  that  warmed. 

What  taught  these  heroes  of  the  moral  world  1 
^J*W thou giv*st  thy  praise,  give  credit  too. 
^hese  doctors  ne'er  were  pensioned  to  deceive  thee. 
And  Pagan  tutors  are  thy  taste?— They  Uught, 
*!"•*  narrow  views  betrays  to  miseiy; 
That  wise  it  is  to  comprehend  the  whole ; 
Aj*^  ^rtue  rose  from  nature,  pondered  well, 
The  single  base  of  virtue  buih  to  Heaven ; 


That  GK)d  and  Nature  our  attention  claim; 

That  Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God, 

As,  by  the  sea,  reflected  is  the  sun. 

Too  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  in  his  sphere; 

That  mind  immortal  loves  immortal  aims; 

That  boundless  mind  afieots  a  boundless  space; 

That  vast  surveys,  and  the  sublime  of  things, 

The  soul  assimilate,  and  make  her  great; 

That,  therefore.  Heaven  her  glories,  as  a  fund 

Of  insinration,  thus  spreads  out  to  man. 

Such  are  their  doctrines;  such  the  Night  inspired. 

And  what  more  true?  what  truth  of  greater 
weight? 
The  soul  of  num  was  made  to  walk  the  skies, 
Delightful  outlet  of  her  prison  here  1 
There,  disencumbered  of  her  chains,  the  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  can  rove  at  large ; 
There  fireely  can  resiMre,  dilate,  extend. 
In  full  proportion  let  loose  all  her  powen, 
And,  undeluded,  grasp  at  something  great. 
Nor  as  a  stranger  does  she  wander  there. 
But,  wondering  herself,  through  wonder  strays; 
Contemplating  their  grandeur,  finds  her  own; 
Dives  deep  in  their  economy  divine. 
Sits  high  in  judgment  on  their  various  laws, 
And,  Uke  a  master,  judges  not  amiss. 
Hence  greatly  pleased,  and  justly  proud,  the  soul 
Grows  conscious  of  her  birth  celestial;  breathes 
More  life,  more  vigour,  in  her  native  air, 
And  feels  herself  at  home  among  the  stars. 
And,  feeling,  emulates  her  country's  praise. 

What  call  we,  then,  the  firmament  Loremo? 
As  earth  the  body,  since  the  skies  sustain 
The  soul  with  feod  that  gives  immortal  life, 
Call  it  the  noblest  pasture  of  the  mind. 
Which  there  expatiates,  strengthens,  and  exults^ 
And  riots  through  the  luxuries  of  thought. 
CaD  it  the  garden  of  the  Deity, 
Blossomed  with  stars,  redundant  in  the  growth 
Of  fruit  ambrosial,  moral  fruit  to  man. 
Call  it  the  bieast-plate  of  the  true  High-priest, 
Ardent  with  gems  oracular,  that  give. 
In  points  of  highest  moment,  right  response; 
And  ill  neglected,  if  we  prise  our  peace. 

Thus  have  we  found  a  true  astrology; 
Thus  have  we  found  a  new  and  noble  senw, 
In  which  alone  stan  govem  human  fates. 
O  that  the  stars  (as  some  have  feigned)  let  fell 
Bloodshed  and  havock  on  embattled  realms. 
And  rescued  monarchs  from  so  black  a  guiHI 
Bourbon!  this  wish  how  generous  in  a  foe ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  great,  wouldst  thou  become  a  god, 
And  stidc  thy  deathleas  name  am<mg  the  stars. 
For  mighty  conquests  on  a  needle's  point? 
Instead  of  forging  chains  for  foreignen; 
Bastile,  thy  tutor;  grandepr,  all  thy  aim? 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is.    How  great, 
How  glorious,  then  appeara  the  mind  of  man. 
When  in  it  all  the  stars  and  planets  roll! 
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And  what  it  seems,  it  is.    Great  objects  make  ^ 
QreaX  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge; 
Those  still  more  godlike  as  these  more  divine. 

And  more  divine  than  these,  thoa  canst  not  see, 
Dazzled,  overpowered,  with  the  delidoos  draught 
Of  miscellaneous  splendours,  how  I  reel 
From  thought  to  thought,  inebriate,  without  end! 
An  Elden  this!  a  Paradise  unlosi* 
I  meet  the  Deitj  in  every  view, 
And  tremble  at  my  nakedness  before  him  I 
O  that  I  could  but  reach  the  tree  of  Kfe; 
For  here  it  grows  unguarded  from  our  taste; 
No  flaming  sword  denies  our  entrance  here : 
WouM  man  but  gather,  he  might  live  ibr  ever. 

Lorenzo!  much  of  mortal  hast  thou  seen: 
Of  curious  arts  art  thou  more  fbndl  then  mark 
The  mathematic  glories  of  the  skies, 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  all  ordained. 
Lorenzo's  boasted  builders,  Chance  and  Fftte, 
Are  left  to  finish  his  a<irial  towers; 
Wisdom  and  Choice,  their  well-known  characters 
Here  deep  impress,  and  daim  it  for  their  own. 
Though  splendid  all,  no  splendour  void  of  use* 
Use  rivals  beauty,  art  contends  vrith  power; 
No  wanton  waste  amid  efibse  expanse, 
The  great  E^nomist  adjusting  all 
To  prudent  pomp,  magnificently  wise. 
How  rich  the  prospect!  and  for  ever  new; 
And  newest,  to  the  man  that  views  it  most; 
For  newer  still  in  infinite  succeeds. 
Then  these  atrial  racers,  O  how  swift! 
How  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  strongest  etmig; 
Spirit  alone  can  distance  the  career, 
Orb  above  ascending,  without  end  I 
Circle  in  circle,  without  end,  indosed! 
Whed  within  whed,  Elzekiel,  like  te  thine  I 
Like  thine,  it  seems  a  vision  or  a  dream : 
Though  seen,  we  labour  to  believe  it  truel 
What  involution!  what  extent!  whatewarnw 
Of  worlds,  that  laugh  at  earth!  immensely  great! 
Immensely  distant  from  each  other**  spheres! 
What,  then,  the  wondrous  space  throogii  which 

th^roUl 
At  once  it  quite  inguUb  aO  fauoMtn  thought; 
'Tis  Comprehemion'e  abedute  def^Mt. 

Nor  think  thou  seest  a  wild  diMrder  hem: 
Through  tHs  illustrious  chaoe  to  the  sight, 
Arrangement  neat  and  chastest  order  reign. 
The  path  prescribed,  inviolably  kept, 
TJpbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind. 
Worlds,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere; 
What  knota  are  tied!  how  soon  are  they  dtssohred, 
And  set  the  seeming  married  planets  free ! 
They  rove  for  ever,  without  error  rove ; 
Confusion  unoonfttted !  nor  less  admire 
This  tumult  untumultuous ;  aU  on  wing  1 
In  motion  all !  yet  what  profound  repose; 
What  forvid  action,  yet  no  noise!  as  awed 
To  silence  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord^ 


Or  hushed,  by  his  command,  in  love  to  man. 
And  bid  let  fiill  soft  beams  on  human  rest, 
Restless  themselves.    On  yon  cerulean  plain. 
In  exultation  to  their  God  and  thine, 
They  dance,  they  sing  eternal  jubilee, 
Eternal  celebration  of  his  praise ! 
But  since  their  song  arrives  not  at  oar  ear, 
Their  dance  per^^xed  exhibits  to  the  ngbt 
Fair  hierogljrphic  of  his  peerleos  power. 
Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 
The  dides  intricate,  and  mystic  maae, 
Weave  the  grand  cipher  of  Omnipotence; 
To  gods  how  great !  how  legible  to  man ! 

Leaves  so  much  wonder  greater  wonder  still  1 
Where  are  the  pillars  that  support  the  skiesi 
What  more  than  Atlantean  shoulder  props 
Th'  incumbent  load  %  what  magic,  whatstrangs  ait, 
In  fluid  Air  these  ponderous  orbs  sufltainsi 
Who  would  not  think  them  hung  in  gdden  chaintl 
And  so  they  are ;  in  the  high  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  fixes  all;  makes  adamant. 
Or  air  of  adamant ;  makes  all  of  nought, 
Or  nought  of  all,  if  such  the  dread  decree. 

Imagine,  £rom  thdr  deep  foundations  toin, 
The  moat  gigantic  sons  of  earth,  the  bioad 
And  towering  Alps,  all  tossed  into  the  sea; 
And,  light  as  down,  or  volatile  as  air^ 
Their  bulks  enormous  dancing  on  the  waves, 
In  time  and  measure  exquisite ;  while  all 
The  winds,  in  emulation  of  the  spheres. 
Tune  their  sonorous  instruments  aloft, 
The  concert  swell,  and  animate  the  ball. 
Woukl  this  appear  amazing  1 — ^what  then  worids 
In  a  far  thinner  dement  sustained, 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  nobleet  ends'} 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stan 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones, 
On  which  angelic  delegates  <Mf  Heaven, 
At  certain  periods,  as  the  Sovereign  nodi^ 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  k»ve, 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  design. 
And  acts  more  solemn  still  more  sdemnisel 
Ye  citiiens  of  air!  what  ardent  thanks, 
What  fbll  effusion  of  the  grateful  heart, 
Is  due  fimn  man,  indulged  in  such  a  sight ! 
A  sight  so  noble !  and  a  sight  so  kind  1 
It  ffaops  new  truths  at  every  new  survey ! 
Feels  not  Lorenzo  something  stir  within. 
That  sweeps  away  all  period  %    As  thesi 
Measure  duratkm,  they  no  leas  inspire 
The  godlike  hope  of  ages  without  end. 
The  boundless  space,  through  which  these 

take 
Their  resUess  roam,  suggests  the  saster-thonglic 
Of  boundless  time.    Thus,  by  kind  Nature's  dul^ 
To  man  unlaboured,  that  important  guest, 
Eternity,  finds  entrance  at  the  eight; 
And  an  eternity  for  man  ordained, 
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Or  theie  his  destined  midnight  connseUon, 
The  ttars,  had  never  whispered  it  to  man. 
Nature  inibrms,  hut  ne'er  insults,  her  sons: 
Could  she,  then,  kindle  the  most  ardent  wish 
To  disappoint  it  1 — That  is  blasphemy  I 
Thus  of  thy  creed  a  second  article, 
Momentous  as  the  existence  of  a  GJod, 
Is  found  (as  I  conoeiTo)  where  rarely  sought, 
And  thou  may'st  read  thy  soul  immortal  here. 

Here,  then,  Lorenxo !  on  these  glories  dwell, 
Nor  want  the  gilt,  illuminated  roof, 
That  calls  the  wretched  gay  to  dark  delights. 
Assemblies  7 — this  is  one  divinely  bright ; 
Here,  unendangered  in  health,  wealth,  or  fiime, 
Range  through  the  fairest,  and  the  Sultan  soom. 
He,  wise  as  thou,  no  crescent  holds  so  fair 
As  that  which  on  his  turban  awes  a  world, 
And  thinks  the  moon  is  proud  to  copy  him. 
Look  on  her,  and  gain  more  than  worlds  can  give, 
A  mind  superior  to  the  charms  of  power. 
Thou,  muffled  in  delusions  of  this  life ! 
Can  yonder  moon  turn  Ocean  in  his  bed 
From  ride  to  side,  in  constant  ebb  and  flow, 
And  purify  from  stench  his  watery  realms. 
And  fiuls  her  moral  influence  1  wants  she  power 
To  turn  Lorenzo's  stubborn  tide  of  thought 
From  stagnating  on  earth's  infected  shore. 
And  purge  from  nuisance  his  corrupted  heart  1 
FaUs  her  attraction,  when  it  draws  to  Heaven? 
Nay,  and  to  what  thou  valuest  more,  earth's  joy  1 
Blinds  elevate,  and  panting  for  unseen. 
And  defecate  from  sense,  alone  obtain 
FuD  relish  of  existence  undeflowered. 
The  life  of  life,  the  zest  of  worldly  bliss ; 
All  else  on  earth  amounts^to  whatl  to  this, 
'Bad  to  be  suffered,  blessings  to  be  left  :* 
Esrth's  richesft  inventory  boasts  no  more. 

Of  higher  scenes  be  then  the  call  obeyed. 
0  let  me  gaze !— of  gazing  there's  no  end. 
0  let  me  think  S — thought,  too,  is  wildered  here ; 
In  mid-way  flight  Imagination  tires ; 
Yet  soon  repmnes  her  wing  to  soar  anew, 
Her  point  unable  to  foibear  or  gain ; 
So  great  the  pleasure,  so  profound  the  plan  1 
A  banquet  this,  where  men  and  angels  meet, 
Ett  the  same  manna,  mingle  earth  and  Heaven. 
How  distant  somd  of  these  nocturnal  suns ! 
So  djitant  (says  the  sage)  'twere  not  absurd 
To  doubt  if  beams,  set  out  at  Nature's  birth. 
Are  yet  arrived  at  this  so  foreign  world. 
Though  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  ffight 
An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll. 
And  roll  for  ever.    Who  can  satiate  sight 
In  such  a  scenel  in  such  an  ocean  wide 
Of  deep  astonishment,  where  depth,  height,  breadth 
Are  lost  in  their  extremes ;  and  where  to  count 
11>e  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fixe, 
Periiaps  a  seraph's  computation  foils. 
19  Z 


Now  go.  Ambition !  boast  thy  boundless  mighl 
In  conquest  o'er  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain. 

And  yet  Lorenzo  calls  for  miracles, 
To  give  his  tottering  faith  a  solid  base. 
Why  call  for  less  than  is  already  thine  1 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  theology : 
What  is  a  miracle  7— 'tis  a  reproacn, 
'Tis  an  impUcit  satire  on  mankind, 
And  while  it  satisfies  it  censures  too. 
To  common  sense  great  Nature's  course  proclaims 
A  Deity.    When  mankind  falls  asleep, 
A  miracle  is  sent  as  an  alarm 
To  wake  the  world,  and  prove  him  o'er  again. 
By  recent  argument,  but  not  more  strong. 
Say  which  imports  more  plenitude  of  power. 
Or  Nature's  laws  to  fix,  or  to  repeal  7 
To  make  a  sun,  or  stop  his  mid  career^ 
To  countermand  his  oiders,  and  send  back 
The  flaming  courier  to  the  frighted  east. 
Warmed  and  astonished  at  his  evening  ray : 
Or  bid  the  moon,  as  with  her  journey  tired. 
In  Ajalon's  soft  flowery  vale  repose  1 
Great  things  are  these  1  still  greater  to  create. 
From  Adam's  bower  look  down  through  the  whole 

train 
Of  miracles  j^HPesistless  it  their  povrer! 
They  do  not,  can  not,  more  amaze  the  mind, 
Than  this,  called  unmiraculous  survey, 
If  duly  weighed,  if  rationally  seen, 
If  seen  with  human  eyes.    The  brute,  indeed, 
Sees  nought  but  spangles  here;  the  fool  no  more. 
Say'st  thou, '  The  course  of  Nature  governs  tiXiV 
The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  Ood. 
The  miracles  thou  call'st  for,  this  attest ; 
For  say,  could  Nature  Nature's  course  controll 

But,  miracles  apart,  who  sees  him  not 
Nature's  Controller,  Author,  GKude,  and  Endl 
Who  turns  his  eye  on  Nature's  midnight  face, 
But  must  inquire — *  What  hand  behind  the  scene, 
What  arm  Almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globes 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  vast  machine  1 
Who  rounded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbsl 
Who  bowled  them  flaming  through  the  dark  pco- 

found. 
Numerous  as  gfittering  gems  of  morning  dew, 
Or  sparks  tmn  populmis  cities  in  a  Uaie, 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  Night  on  fire, 
Peopled  her  desert,  and  made  Horror  smile  T 
Or  if  the  military  style  defights  thee, 
(For  stars  have  fought  their  battles,  leagued  with 

man) 
*Who  marshals  this  bright  hosti  enrols  their 

names, 
Appoints  their  posts,  thetr  marches,  and  retuni% 
Punctual,  at  stated  periods  1  who  disbands 
These  veteran  troops,  their  final  duty  done. 
If  e'er  disbanded? — Hs,  whose  potent  word, 
Like  the  kmd  trumpet,  levied  first  their  powen 
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In  Night'i  inglocioiif  empire,  where  thej  slept 
In  heds  of  dark  neat ;   anned  tbem  with  fieree 


Amnged,  and  dkaptiDed,  and  dodied  in  gold, 
And  called  them  oat  of  Cbaoa  to  the  field, 
Where  now  they  war  with  Vioe  and  Unbehet 
O  let  ns  join  this  army !  joining  these 
Win  gire  as  hearts  intrepid,  at  that  hoar 
When  brighter  flames  shall  cot  a  darker  night; 
When  these  strong  demonstrations  of  a  God 
ShaD  hide  their  heads,  or  tomble  from   their 

spheres, 
And  one  eternal  curtain  oorer  ail! 

Struck  at  that  thought,  as  new-awaked,  I  lift 
A  more  enlightened  eye,  and  read  the  stan 
To  man  still  more  propitioos,  and  their  aid 
(Though  guiltless  of  idolatry)  impk>re, 
lior  longer  rob  them  of  their  noblest  name. 
O  ye  dividers  of  my  time!  ye  bright 
AoBomptants  of  my  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
In  your  fair  kalendar  distinctly  marked ! 
Since  that  authentic,  radiant  register, 
Though  man  inspects  it  not,  stands  good  against 

him; 
Since  you  and  years  roll  on,  though  man  stands 

still, 
Teach  me  my  days  to  number,  and  apply 
My  trembling  heart  to  wisdom,  now  beyond 
All  shadow  of  excuse  for  fooling  on. 
Age  smooths  our  path  to  prudence;  sweeps  aside 
The  snares  keen  appetite  and  passion  spread 
To  catch  stray  souls;  and  wo  to  that  gray  head 
Whose  folly  would  undo  what  age  has  done  1 
Aid,  then,  aid,  all  ye  Stars!— Much  rather  Thou, 
Great  Artist !    Thou  whose  finger  set  aright 
This  exquisite  machine,  with  all  its  wheels, 
Though  intervolved,  exact;  and  pointing  out 
Life's  rapid  and  irrevocable  flight 
With  such  an  index  fair  as  none  can  miss 
Who  lifts  an  eye,  nor  sleeps  till  it  is  closed; 
Open  mine  eye,  dread  Deity  I  to  read 
The  tadt  doctrine  of  thy  works;  to  see 
Things  as  they  are,  unaltered  through  the  glass 
Of  worldly  wishes.    Time,  Eternity ! 
(*Tis  these,  mismcasured,  ruin  all  mankind) 
Set  them  before  me;  let  me  lay  them  both 
In  equal  scale,  and  learn  their  Tarious  weight. 
Liettime  appear  a  moment,  as  it  is; 
And  let  eternity's  full  orb,  at  once, 
Turn  on  my  soul,  and  strike  it  into  Heaven. 
When  shall  I  see  far  more  than  charms  roe  now, 
Gaze  on  creation's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more? 
When  this  vile,  foreign  dust,  which  smothers  all 
That  travel  earth's  deep  vale,  shall  I  shake  oflTl 
When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit, 
And,  re-adopted  to  thy  blessed  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  theel— 
Dost  think,  Lorenxo,  this  is  wandering  wide  1 


No;  *lm  (firectly  striking  at  the  mark. 

To  wake  thy  dead  devotion*  was  my  point; 

And  how  I  hies  Night's  consecrating  shades, 

Which  to  a  temple  turn  an  uniierse, 

FUl  iM  with  great  ideas,  full  of  Heaven, 

And  antidote  the  pestilftitial  earth  t 

In  every  storm  that  either  frowns  or  UHa, 

What  an  asylum  has  the  soul  in  pniyerl 

And  what  a  fane  is  this,  in  which  to  pray! 

And  what  a  Goo  must  dweO  in  soch  a  &ne ! 

O  what  a  genius  must  inform  the  skies! 

And  is  Lorenzo's  salamander-heart 

Cold,  and  untouched,  amid  these  sacred  firesi 

O  ye  nocturnal  sparks!  ye  glowing  embers, 

On  Heaven's  broad  hearth!    Who  bum,  or  bom 

no  more. 
Who  Maze,  or  de,  as  great  Jehovah's  breath 
Or  Mows  you,  or  forbears,  asost  my  song  I 
Pour  your  whole  influence;  exorcise  his  heazt. 
So  long  possessed,  and  bring  him  back  to  man. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still? 
Pride  in  thy  parts  provokes  thee  to  contest 
Truths,  which,  contested,  put  thy  parts  to  shamci: 
Nor  shame  they  more  Lorenzo's  head  than  heart, 
A  faithless heajrt,  how  despicably  small! 
Too  straight,  aught  great  or  generous  to  receive! 
Filled  with  an  atom!  filled  and  fouled  with  self  I 
And  self-mistaken!  self,  that  lasts  an  hour! 
Instincts  and  passions  of  the  nobler  kind 
Lie  suflbcated  there,  or  they  alone, 
Reason  apart,  would  wake  high  hope,  and  open. 
To  ravished  thought,  that  intellectual  sphere. 
Where  Order,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Providence, 
Their  endless  miracles  of  love  display. 
And  promise  all  the  truly  great  desire. 
The  mind  that  would  be  happy  must  be  great; 
Great  in  its  wishes,  great  in  its  surveys. 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend, 
Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make, 
Which,  ere  long,  more  than  planets  shall  embrace. 
A  man  of  compass  makes  a  man  of  worth : 
Divine  contemplate,  and  become  divine  1 

As  man  was  made  for  glory  and  for  Uiss, 
An  littleness  is  in  approach  to  wa 
Open  thy  bosom,  set  thy  wishes  wide, 
And  let  in  manhood;  let  in  hapfMness; 
Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  thought 
From  nothing,  up  to  God;  which  makes  a  man. 
Take  God  from  Nature,  nothing  great  is  left; 
Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit,  and  noUiing  sees; 
Man's  heart  is  in  a  jakes,  and  loves  the  mire. 
Emerge  from  thy  profound;  erect  thine  eye; 
See  thy  distress  I  how  close  art  thou  besieged 
Besieged  by  Nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  foe! 
Inclosed  by  these  innumerable  worlds, 
Sparkling  conviction  on  the  darkest  mind, 
As  in  a  goUen  net  of  Providence, 
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How  art  thou  caught,  •ore  captive  of  belief  t 
From  thii  thy  biesied  captivity  what  art, 
What  blaiphfmy  to  reaaon,  seta  thee  free  f 
Thia  acene  ia  BLeaven'a  indulgent  violence ; 
Can'at  thou  bear  up  against  thia  tide  of  glory  1 
What  ia  earth  boaomed  in  theae  ambient  orbe, 
But  faith  in  God  impoaed,  and  preaaed  on  mani 
Dar'at  thou  atiU  litigate  thy  deaperate  cause, 
Spit«  of  these  numerouis  awful  witnesses, 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies  1 
0  bow  laborious  is  thy  wlky  to  ruin  1 

Laborioua  1  'tia  impracticable  quite 
Toaink  beyond  a  doubt  in  this  debate. 
With  all  its  weight  of  wiadom  and  of  will, 
And  crime  flagitious,  I  defy  a  fool. 
Some  wish  they  did,  but  no  man  diabelievea. 
'  God  ia  a  spirit  ;*  spirit  can  not  strike 
These  gross  xnateiial  organs ;  Grod  by  man 
Ai  much  is  seen,  as  man  a  God  can  see. 
In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power 
What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size  I 
CoDoertion  of  design,  how  exquisite ! 
How  complicate  in  their  divine  police  I 
Apt  means !  great  ends !  consent  to  general  good  I — 
Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods. 
So  long  (and  that  with  specious  pleas)  adored, 
A  separate  conquest  gains  o'er  rebel  thought, 
And  leads  in  triumph  the  whole  mind  of  man.' 

Lorenzo !  this  may  seem  harangue  to  thee ; 
Such  all  IS  apt  to  seem,  that  thwarts  our  will. 
And  dost  thou,  then,  demand  a  simple  proof 
Of  this  great  master-moral  of  the  akiea, 
Unakilled,  or  disinclined,  to  read  it  there  1 
Since  'tis  the  basis,  and  all  drops  without  it, 
Take  it  in  one  compact,  unbroken  chain. 
Such  proof  imists  on  an  attentive  ear. 
Twin  not  make  one  amid  a  mob  of  thoughts, 
And  ibr  thy  notice  struggle  with  the  world. 
Retire;— the  world  shut  out} — thy  thoughts  call 

home; — 
Imagination's  airy  wing  repress ; — 
Lock  up  thy  senses; — ^let  no  passion  stir;^ 
Wake  all  to  Reason ; — let  her  reign  alone ; 
Then  in  thy  soul's  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquire. 
As  I  have  done,  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  nature's  channel  thus  the  questions  run: 

'  What  am  n  and  from  whence  7^1  nothing 
know 
But  that  I  am ;  and  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  still  had  been :  eternal  there  must  be. — 
But  what  eternal  1 — Why  not  human  race? 
And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end?^ 
That's  hard  to  be  conceived,  since  every  link 
Of  that  long-chained  succession  is  so  frail. 
Can  every  part  depend,  and  not  the  wholes 
Tct  grant  it  true,  new  difficulties  rise; 
I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore. 


Whence  earth,  and  these  bright  orbs  7 — ^Eternal 

tool— 
Ghrant  matter  was  eternal,  still  these  orbs 
Would  want  some  other  fiither; — much  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes. 
Design  implies  intelligence  and  art; 
That  can't  be  firom  themselves — or  man :  that  art 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  I 
And  nothing  greater  yet  allowed,  than  man.^ 
Who  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 
Shot  through  vast  manses  of  enormous  weight  1 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wii^  to  fly  1 
Has  matter  innate  nM>tion  1  then  each  atom, 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust: 
Has  matter  none?  then  whence  these  gbriouf 

forms 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless  and  im- 
posed'? 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  7  has  it  thought, 
Judgment,  and  genius  7  is  it  deeply  learned 
In  mathematics?  has  it  framed  such  laws. 
Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal?-  • 
If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me, 
Who  thinks  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man ! 
If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct. 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill, 
Resides  not  in  each  block, — a  Godhead  reigns  1— 
Grant,  then,  invisible,  eternal  Mind ; 
That  granted,  all  is  solved; — but  granting  that, 
Draw  I  not  o'er  nte  a  still  darker  cloud? 
Grant  I  not  that,  which  I  can  ne'er  conceive  ? 
A  being  without  origin  or  end! — 
Hail,  human  Liberty !  there  is  no  Qod — 
Yet  why?  on  either  scheme  that  knot  subsiits; 
Subsist  it  must,  in  God  or  human  race ; 
If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside. 
Indissoluble  all  ? — ^why  choose  it  there 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  mora? 
Reject  it  where,  that  chosen,  all  the  rest, 
Dispersed,  leave  Reason's  whole  horizon  dear? 
This  is  not  Reason's  dictate;  Reason  says. 
Close  with  the  side  where  one  grain  tums  ths 

scale. 
What  vast  preponderance  is  here !  can  Rmmoq 
With  louder  voice  exclaim — *  Believe  a  God?' 
And  Reason  heard,  ia  the  aole  mark  of  man. 
What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true. 
On  any  other  system  7  and  how  atrange 
To  disbelieve,  through  mere  credulity! 

If  in  this  chain  Lorenzo  finds  no  flaw, 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  belief. 
And  where  the  link,  in  which  a  flaw  he  finds? 
And  if  a  Goo  there  is,  that  God  how  great! 
How  great  that  Power  whose  providential  oars 
Through  these  bright  orbs'  dark  centres  daiti  a 

ray! 
Of  Nature  universal  threads  the  wbolel 
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And  hangs  Creation,  like  a  procious  gem, 
Though  little,  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne ! 

That  little  gem,  how  large!  A  weight  let  fall 
From  a  fixed  star,  in  ages  can  it  reach 
This  distant  earth  7  Say,  then,  Lorenzo,  where, 
Where  ends  this  mighty  building  1  where  begin 
The  suburbs  of  Creation!  where  the  wall 
Whose  battlements  look  o'er  into  the  vale 
Of  non-existence.  Nothing's  strange  abode? 
Say  at  what  point  of  space  Jehovah  dropped 
His  slackened  line,  and  laid  his  balance  }}y\ 
Weighed  worlds,  and  measured  infinite  no  more  1 
Where  rears  his  terminating  pillar  high 
Its  extramundane  head  1  and  says  to  gods, 
In  characters  illustrious  as  the  sun, 
'  I  stand  the  plan's  proud  period ;  I  pronounce 
The  work  accomplished ;  the  creation  closed ; 
Shout,  all  ye  Gods!  nor  shout,  ye  Gods,  alone; 
Of  all  that  lives,  or,  if  devoid  of  life, 
That  rests,  or  rolls ;  ye  Heights  and  Depths  re- 
sound! 
Resound!  resound!  ye  Depths  and  Heights  re- 
sound !' 

Hard  are  those  questions! — answer  harder  still. 
Is  this  the  sole  exploit,  the  single  birth, 
The  solitary  son  of  Power  Divine  1 
Or  has  the  Almighty  Father,  with  a  breath, 
Impregnated  the  womb  of  distant  Space  1 
Has  ho  not  bid,  in  various  provinces. 
Brother-creations  the  dark  bowels  burst 
Of  Night  primeval,  barren  now  no  more  7 
And  He,  the  central  sun,  transpiercing  all 
Those  giant-generations  which  disport, 
And  dance  as  motes,  in  his  meridian  ray ; 
That  ray  withdrawn,  benighted,  or  absorbed 
In  that  abyss  of  horror  whence  they  sprung ; 
While  Chaos  triumphs,  rcpossest  of  all 
Rival  Creation  ravished  from  his  throne  1 
Chaos !  of  Nature  both  the  womb  and  grave ! 

Think'st  thou  my  scheme,  Lorenzo,  spreads  Coo 
wide] 
Is  this  extravagant  1 — No ;  this  is  just ; 
Just  in  conjecture,  though  'twere  false  in  fact. 
If  'tis  an  error,  'tis  an  error  sprung 
From  noble  root,  high  thouglit  of  the  Most  High. 
But  wherefore  error  ?  who  can  prove  it  such  1 
He  that  can  set  Omnifjotence  a  bound. 
Can  man  conceive  beyond  what  God  can  do? 
Nothing,  but  quite  impossible,  is  hard. 
He  summons  into  being,  with  like  ease, 
A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain. 
Speaks  he  the  word !  a  thousand  worlds  are  born  I 
A  thousand  worlds !  there's  space  for  millions  more ; 
And  in  what  space  can  his  great  fiat  fail  7 
Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic!  but  indulge 
The  warm  imagination:  why  condemn? 
Why  not  indulge  such  thoughts  as  swell  our  hearts 
With  fuller  admiratbn  of  that  Power 


Who  gives  our  hearts  with  such  high  thoughts  to 

swell! 
Why  not  indulge  in  his  augmented  praise  1 
Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brighter  ray. 
The  less  is  left  to  Chaos,  and  the  realms 
Of  hideous  Night,  where  Fancy  strays  aghast, 
And,  though  most  talkative,  makes  no  report? 

Still  seems  my  thought  enormous?  think  again; 
Experience  self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belie£ 
Glasses,  (that  revelation  to  the  sight !) 
Have  they  not  led  us  in  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  Nature,  exquisitely  small, 
And,  though  demonstrated,  still  ill-conceived  1 
If,  then,  on  the  reverse  the  mind  would  mount 
In  magnitude ;  what  mind  can  mount  too  far, 
To  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  poise? 
Defect  alone  can  err  on  such  a  theme  : 
What  is  too  great,  if  we  the  cause  survey? 
Stupendous  Architect !  Thou,  Thou,  art  all ! 
My  soul  flies  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  Thee, 
And  finds  herself  but  the  centre  still ! 
I  AM,  thy  name !  existence  all  tliine  own  I 
Creation's  nothing,  flattered  much  if  styled 
'  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  of  God.' 

O  for  the  voice— of  what?    of  whom? — ^wfatt 
voice 
Can  answer  to  my  wants,  in  such  ascent 
As  dares  to  deem  one  universe  too  small? 
Tell  me,  Lorenzo !  (for  now  Fancy  glows, 
Fired  in  the  vortex  of  almighty  power) 
Is  not  this  home-creation,  in  the  map 
Of  universal  Nature,  as  a  speck, 
Like  fair  Britannia,  in  our  Uttle  ball ; 
Exceeding  fair  and  glorious,  for  its  size, 
But,  elsewhere,  far  outmeasured,  far  outshone? 
In  fancy  (for  the  fact  beyond  us  lies) 
Canst  thou  not  flgure  it,  an  isle  almost 
Too  small  for  notice  in  the  vast  of  being ; 
Severed  by  mighty  seas  of  unbuilt  space 
From  other  realms ;  from  ample  continents 
Of  higher  life,  where  nobler  natives  dwell ; 
Less  northern,  less  remote  from  Deity. 
Glowing  beneath  the  Une  of  the  Supreme, 
Where  souls  in  excellence  make  haste,  put  ibith 
Luxuriant  growths,  nor  the  late  autumn  wait 
Of  human  worth,  but  ripen  soon  to  gods  ? 

Yet  why  drown  Fancy  in  such  depths  as  tbcM? 
Return,  presumptuous  Rover !  and  oonjfees 
The  bounds  of  man,  nor  blame  them,  as  too  wat^ 
Enjoy  we  not  full  scope  in  what  is  seen? 
Full  ample  the  dominions  of  the  sun  I 
Full  glorious  to  behold  !  how  far,  how  wide 
The  matchless  monarch  from  his  flaming  throiM^ 
La\ish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  hioi, 
Farther  and  faster  than  a  thought  can  fly, 
And  feeds  his  planets  with  eternal  Bseal 
This  Heliopolis,  by  greater  tut 
Than  the  proud  tyrant  of  the  Nile,  wm  boiit; 
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And  He  alone  who  built  it,  can  deatzoy. 
Beyond  this  dty  why  itrays  human  thought  1 
One  wonderftd  enough  for  man  to  know ! 
One  infinite  enough  for  man  to  range! 
One  firmament  enough  for  man  to  read ! 
0  what  voIuminouB  instruction  here! 
What  page  of  wiadom  is  denied  himt  none, 
If  learmng  his  cliiefleaaon  makes  him  wise. 
Nor  is  instruction  here  our  only  gain : 
There  dwells  a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts. 
How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole ! 
With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 
Remonstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime. 
Though  silent,  loud:  heard  earth  around;  abore 
The  planets  heard;  and  not  unheard  in  hell ; 
HeQ  has  her  wonder,  though  too  proud  to  praise. 
Ii  earth,  then,  more  infernal  1  has  she  those 
Who  neither  praise  (Lorenio,)  nor  admire  1 

Lorenzo^  admiratbn,  pre-engaged. 
Ne'er  asked  the  moon  one  question ;  newr  held 
Leitt  correspondence  with  a  single  star ; 
Ne'er  reared  an  altar  to  the  queen  of  Heaven 
Walking  in  brightness,  or  her  train  adored. 
Their  sublunary  rivals  have  long  since 
£ogrossed  his  whole  devotion ;  stars  malign, 
Which  made  the  fond  astronomer  run  mad, 
Bsrken  his  intellect,  corrupt  his  heart ; 
Cause  him  to  sacrifice  his  fame  and  peace 
To  momentary  madness,  called  delight : 
UoUter  more  gross,  than  ever  kissed 
The  lifted  hand  to  Luna,  or  poured  out 
The  blood  to  Jove. — O  Thou,  to  whom  belongs 
AO sacrifice!  O  Thou  great  Jove  unfeigned! 
D>«ine  Instructor !  Thy  first  volume  this 
For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals; 
I>  moon  and  stars  (Heaven's  golden  alphabet,) 
Emblaxed  to  seize  the  sight,  who  runs  may  read ; 
^^^  reads  can  understand.    'Tis  unconfined 
To  Christian  land  or  Jewry;  fairly  writ, 
tn  language  universal,  to  mankind ; 
A  language  lofty  to  the  learned,  yet  plain 
To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  or  guide  the  plough. 
Or  fiom  its  husk  strike  out  the  bounding  grain : 
A  language  worthy  the  great  mind  that  speaks : 
I^'B^tee  and  comment  to  the  sacred  page, 
^'^hich  oft  refers  its  reader  to  the  skies, 
As  presupposing  his  first  lesson  there. 
And  leriptaie  'self  a  fragment,  that  unread, 
^pendous  book  of  vrisdom  to  the  vrise ! 
Stupendous  book!  and  opened,  Night,  by  thee. 

By  thee  much  opened,  I  confess,  O  Night ! 
Yet  more  I  wish ;  yet  how  shall  I  prevail  1 
Sty,  gentle  Night,  whose  modest  maiden  beams, 
^^  US  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  workl's  great  picture  softened  to  the  sight ; 
Nay,  kinder  far,  fiir  more  indulgent  still, 
Sty  thou,  whose  mild  dominion's  lilver  key 

Unlocks  our  hemisphere,  and  sets  to  view 


Worlds  beyond  number;  worlds  concealed  by  day 
Behind  the  proud  and  envious  star  of  noon ; 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  deeper  scene, — and  diow 
The  Mighty  Potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia,  pompously  dbplayed 
To  kindle  that  high  hopel  Like  him  of  Uz, 
I  gaze  around,  I  search  on  every  side — 

0  for  a  glimpse  of  Him  my  soul  adores : 
As  the  chased  hart,  amid  the  desert  waste. 
Pants  for  the  living  stream,  for  Him  who  made  her, 
So  pants  the  thirsty  soul  amid  the  blank 

Of  sublunary  joys.    Say,  goddess,  where— 
Where  blazes  his  bright  courti  where  bums  hii 

throne  1 
Thou  knowest,  for  Thou  art  near  Him ;  by  thee, 

round 
His  grand  pavilion,  sacred  Fame  reports 
The  sable  curtain  drawn.    If  not,  can  none 
Of  thy  fair  daughter-train,  so  swift  of  wing. 
Who  travel  far,  discover  where  he  dwells? 
A  star  his  dwelling  pointed  out  below. 
Ye  Pleiades !  Arcturus !  Mazaroth  I 
And  diou,  Orion !  of  still  keener  eye, 
Say  ye,  who  guide  the  wildered  in  the  waves, 
And  bring  them  out  of  tempest  into  port, — 
On  which  hand  must  I  bend  my  course  to  find  himi 
These  courtiers  keep  the  secret  of  their  king ; 

1  wake  whole  nights  in  vain,  to  steal  it  firom  them. 

I  wake,  and,  waking,  climb  Night's  radiant  scale 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  the  steps  by  Nature  set 
For  man's  ascent,  at  once  to  tempt  and  aid ; 
To  tempt  his  eye,  and  aid  his  towering  thought. 
Till  it  arrives  at  the  great  goal  of  all. 

In  ardent  Contemplation's  rapid  car, 
From  earth,  as  firom  my  barrier,  I  set  out. 
How  swift  I  mount;  ifiminished  earth  recedes: 
I  pass  the  moon ;  aiid,  from  her  fiirther  side. 
Pierce  Heaven's  blue  curtain;  strike  into  remote; 
Where,  with  his  lifted  tube,  the  subtle  sage 
His  artificial  airy  journey  takes. 
And  to  celestial  lengthens  human  sight 
I  pause  at  every  planet  on  my  road. 
And  ask  for  Him  who  gives  their  orbs  to  roll, 
Their  foreheads  fidr  to  shine.  From  Saturn's  ring, 
In  which  of  earth's  an  army  might  be  lost, 
With  the  bold  comet  take  my  bolder  flight, 
Amid  those  sovereign  glories  of  the  skies, 
Of  independent  native  lustre  proud ; 
The  souls  of  systems,  and  the  fords  of  lifis, 
Through  thefar  wide  empires!— What  behold  I 

nowl 
A  wilderness  of  wonder  burning  round. 
Where  larger  suns  inhabit  higher  spheres; 
Perhaps  the  villas  of  descending  gods; 
Nor  halt  I  here;  my  toil  is  but  begun ; 
'Tis  but  the  threehoU  of  the  Deity; 
Or,  &r  beneath  it,  I  am  gvofveling  still. 
Nor  is  it  strange;  I  built  on  a  mistake: 
The  grandeur  of  hii  wofki,  wfaenoe  FoDj  kw^ 
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For  aid,  to  leasoD  sets  his  glory  higher ; 

Who  built  thus  high  for  worms  (mere  worm  to 

Him) 
O  where,  Lorenzo,  must  the  builder  dwell  1 

Pause,  then,  and  for  a  moment  here  respire — 
If  human  thought  can  keep  its  station  here. 
Where  am  1 7 — where  is  earth  1  nay,  where  art 

thou, 
O  Sun  V--U  the  sun  tum*d  redusel  and  are 
His  boasted  expeditions  short  to  mine  1—^ 
To  mine  how  short !  On  Nature's  Alps  I  stand, 
And  see  a  thousand  firmaments  beneath : 
A  thousand  systems,  as  a  thousand  grains ! 
So  much  a  stranger,  and  so  late  arrived. 
How  can  man's  curious  spirit  not  inquire 
What  are  the  natives  of  this  world  sublime, 
Of  this  so  foreign  unterrestrial  sphere, 
Where  mortal,  untranslated,  never  strayed  % 

'  O  ye,  as  distant  from  my  little  home 
As  swiftest  sunbeams  in  an  age  can  fly; 
Far  from  my  native  element  I  roam. 
In  quest  of  new  and  wonderful,  to  man. 
What  province  this,  of  his  immense  domain, 
Whom  all  obeys?  or  mortals  here,  or  gods  1 
Ye  borderers  on  the  coasts  of  bliss  1  what  are  you  1 
A  colony  from  Heaven  t  or  only  raised, 
By  frequent  visit  from  Heaven's  neighbouring 

realms,   ' 
To  secondary  gods,  and  half  divine  1 
Whate'er  your  nature,  this  is  past  dispute, 
Far  other  life  you  live,  &r  other  tongue 
You  talk,  far  other  thought,  perhaps,  you  think, 
Than  man.    How  various  are  the  works  of  Grod ! 
But  say,  what  thought  1  Is  Reason  here  enthroned, 
And  absolute  1  or  Sense  in  arms  against  herl 
Have  you  too  lights?  or  need  you  no  revealed  1 
Enjoy  your  happy  realms  their  golden  age? 
And  had  your  Eden  an  abstemious  Eve? 
Our  Eve's  fair  daughters  prove  their  pedigree, 
And  ask  thdr  Adams — '  Who  would  not  be  wise?' 
Or,  if  your  mother  fell,  are  you  redeemed  1 
And  if  redeemed— is  your  Redeemer  scorned  ? 
Is  this  your  final  residence?  if  not. 
Change  you  your  scene  translated,  or  by  death? 
And  if  by  death,  what  death  ?— Know  you  disease. 
Or  horrid  war?— With  war,  this  fiUal  hour, 
Europa  groans,  (so  call  we  a  small  field 
Where  kings  run  mad.)  Incur  world,  Death  deputes 
Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  Age, 
And,  hft"g'"g  up  the  quiver  Nature  gave  him, 
As  slow  of  execution,  for  despatch 
Sends  forth  imperial  butchers ;  bids  them  slay 
Their  rfieep,  (the  silly  sheep  they  fleeced  before) 
And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 
Sit  all  your  executioners  on  thrones  ? 
With  you,  can  rage  for  plunder,  make  a  god  ? 
And  bloodshed  wash  out  every  other  stain  ?~ 
But  you,  perhaps,  can't  bleed :  from  matter  groM 
Tovr  vginiM  deaa  axe  deBcatdy  clad 


In  fine-spun  ether,  privileged  to  .~«., 
Unloaded,  uninfected.     How  unlike 
The  lot  of  man  1  how  few  of  human  race 
By  their  own  mud  unmurdered !  bow  we  wi|pa 
Self- war  eternal! — Is  your  painful  day 
Of  hardy  conflict  o'er  ?  or  are  you  still 
Raw  candidates  at  school  ?  and  have  you  thoM 
Who  disafifect  reversions,  as  with  us  1 — 
But  what  are  we  1  you  never  heard  of  man, 
Or  earth,  the  bedlam  of  the  universe ! 
Where  Reason  (undiseased  with  you)  runs  mad. 
And  nurses  Folly's  children  as  her  own, 
Fond  of  the  foulest.    In  the  sacred  mount 
Of  Holiness,  where  Reason  is  pronounced 
Infallible,  and  thunders  like  a  god, 
E'en  there,  by  saints  the  demons  are  outdone ; 
What  these  think  wrong,  our  saints  refine  to  right ; 
And  kindly  teach  dull  Hell  her  own  black  arts; 
Satan,  instructed,  o'er  their  morab  smiles. — 
But  this  how  strange  to  you,  who  know  not  man? 
Has  the  least  rumour  of  our  race  arrived  ? 
Called  here  Elijah  in  his  flaming  car? 
Past  by  you  the  good  Enoch,  on  his  road 
To  those  fair  fields  whence  Lucifer  was  hurled 
Who  brushed,  perhaps,  your  sphere  in  his  4*«rtitf, 
Stained  your  pure  crystal  ether,  or  let  fall 
A  short  eclipse  from  his  portentous  shade  ? 
O  that  the  fiend  had  lodged  on  some  broad  orb 
Athwart  his  way,  nor  reached  his  present  home, 
Then  blackened  earth,  with  footsteps  fooled  in  hell, 
Now  washed  in  ocean,  as  from  Rome  he  past 
To  Britain's  isle ;  too,  too  conspicuous  thmJ 

But  this  b  all  digression :  where  is  He 
That  o'er  Heaven's  battlements  the  febn  hurled 
To  groans,  and  chains,  and  darkness  ?  wheieki  H« 
Who  sees  creation's  summit  in  a  vale  ? 
He  whom,  while  man  is  man,  he  can*t.but  sedk, 
And  if  he  finds,  commences  more  than  man? 
O  for  a  telescope  his  throne  to  reach ! 
Tell  me,  ye  learned  on  earth !  or  blessed  above  I 
Ye  searching,  ye  Newtonian  angels !  tell 
Where  your  Great  Master'sorb  ?  his  planetswhanf? 
Those  conscious  satellites,  those  moming-stan, 
First-bom  of  Deity  I  firom  central  love, 
By  veneration  most  profound,  thrown  off; 
By  sweet  attraction  no  less  strongly  drawn ; 
Awed,  and  yet  raptured ;  raptured,  yet  serene; 
Past  thought  illustrious,  but  with  bo.rrowed  beams ; 
In  still  approaching  circles  still  remote, 
Revolving  round  the  sun's  eternal  Sire  ? 
Or  sent,  in  lines  direct,  on  embassies 
To  nations — in  what  latitude  ? — beyond 
Terrestrial  thought's  horizon ! — and  on  what 
EQgh  wrands  sent  1 — Here  human  eflbrt  ends, 
And  leaves  me  still  a  stranger  to  hit  throne. 

Full  wen  it  might!  I  quite  nustook  my  road; 
Bom  in  an  age  more  curious  than  devout ; 
More  fond  to  fix  the  place  of  Heaven  or  heD, 
Than  studbus  this  to  shun,  or  that  aecure. 
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'Til  not  the  curious,  but  the  pious  path 

That  leads  me  to  my  point    Lorenzo !  know, 

Without  or  itar  or  angel  for  their  guide, 

Who  WOTdiip  God  shall  find  him.  Humble  Love, 

And  not  proud  Reason,  keeps  the  door  of  Heaven ; 

Love  finds  admission  where  proud  Science  fails. 

Man's  adenoe  is  the  culture  of  his  heart, 

And  not  to  lose  his  plummet  in  the  depths 

Of  Nature,  or  the  more  profound  of  God  : 

Either  to  know,  is  an  attempt  that  sets 

The  wisest  on  a  level  with  the  fboL 

To  fathom  Nature  (ill  attempted  here!) 

Past  doubt,  is  deep  philosophy  above ; 

Hitler  degrees  in  bliss  archangels  take. 

As  deeper  learned,  the  deepest  learning  still. 

For  what  a  thunder  of  Onmipotence 

(So  might  I  dare  to  speak)  is  seen  in  all ! 

In  man!  inearth!  in  more  amaang  skies  1 

Teaching  this  lesson  Pride  is  loth  to  learn — 

'Net  deeply  to  discern,  not  much  to  know. 

Mankind  was  bom  to  wonder  and  adore  1' 

And  is  there  cause  for  higher  wonder  still 
Than  that  which  struck  us  from  our  pasi  surveys? 
Yes,  and  for  deeper  admiration  too. 
From  my  late  airy  travel  unconfined, 
Have  1  learned  nothing  1 — ^Yes,  Lorenzo !  this ; 
Each  of  these  stars  is  a  religious  house ; 
I  AW  their  altars  smoke,  their  incense  rise, 
And  heard  hosahnas  ring  through  every  sphere, 
A  seminary  fraught  with  future  gods. 
'  Nature  all  o'er  is  consecrated  ground, 
Teeming  with  growths  immortal  and  divine. 
The  great  Proprietor's  all-bounteous  hand 
leaves  nothing  waste,  but  sows  these  fiery  fields 
With  seeds  of  Reason,  which  to  vutues  rise 
Beneath  his  genial  ray ;  and,  if  escaped 
The  pestilential  blasts  of  stubborn  will. 
When  grown  mature,  are  gathered  for  the  skies. 
And  is  devotion  thought  too  much  on  earth. 
When  beings,  so  superior,  homage  boast, 
And  triumph  in  prostrations  to  the  throne  1 

But  wherefore  more  of  planets  or  of  starsi 
Ethereal  joumies,  and,  discovered  there, 
Ten  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  ways  devout, 
An  Nature  sending  incense  to  the  throne. 
Except  the  bold  Lorenzos  of  our  sphere  1 
Opening  the  solemn  sources  of  my  soul. 
Since  I  have  poured,  Uke  feigned  Elridanus, 
My  flowing  numbers  o'er  the  flaming  skies. 
Nor  see  of  &Dcy  or  of  hd  what  more 
Invites  the  Muse — here  turn  we,  and  review 
Ooi  past  nocturnal  landscape  wide ; — ^then  say, 
Say,  then,  Lorenzo  I  with  what  burst  of  heart 
The  whole,  at  once,  revolving  in  his  thought, 
Must  man  ezelaim,  adoring  and  aghast  1 
'O  what  a  root!  O  what  a  branch,  is  here! 
0  what  a  Father !  what  a  family! 
Worlds !  systems !  and  creations  I — aiidcrettk)QS, 
la  one  agglomerated  ckwter,  hung, 


Great  Vine  !*  on  thee ;  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs, 
The  filial  cluster !  infinitely  spread 
In  glowing  globes,  with  various  being  fraught. 
And  drinks  (nectareous  draught !)  imnM>rtal  life. 
Or,  shall  I  say  (for  who  can  say  enough  1) 
A  constellation  often  thousand  gems, 
(And,  O!  of  what  dimension!  of  what  weight!) 
Set  in  one  signet,  flames  on  the  right  hand 
Of  Majesty  divine  1  The  blazing  seal. 
That  deeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mind. 
Indelible,  his  sovereign  attributes. 
Omnipotence  and  Love !  that  passing  bound, 
And  this  surpassing  that    Nor  stop  we  here 
For  want  of  power  in  Gk>d,  but  thought  in  man. 
E'en  this  acknowledged,  leaves  us  still  in  debt; 
If  greater  aught,  that  greater  all  is  thine. 
Dread  Sire! — Accept  this  miniature  of  Thee, 
And  pardon  an  attempt  from  mortal  thought, 
In  which  archangels  might  have  failed,  unblamed^ 

How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  power, 
And  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  plan, 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortals !  nor  of  them  alone ! 
The  fulness  of  the  Deity  breaks  forth 
In  inconoeivables,  to  men  and  gods. 
Think,  tl^n,  O  think,  nor  ever  drop  the  thought, 
How  low  must  man  descend  when  gods  adore! 
Have  I  not,  then,  accomplished  my  proud  boast  1 
Did  I  not  tell  thee '  We  would  mount,  Lorenzo! 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars  Tt 

And  have  I  faUed  1  and  did  I  flatter  theel 
And  art  all  adamant  1  and  dost  confute. 
All  urged,  with  one  irrefragable  smile  1 
Lorenzo!  mirth  how  miserable  here  1 
Swear  by  the  stars,  by  Him  who  made  them, 

swear, 
Thy  heart,  henceforth,  shall  be  as  pure  as  they; 
Then  thou,  like  them,  shah  shine :  like  them,  shall 

rise 
From  low  to  lofty,  from  obscure  to  bright. 
By  due  gradation.  Nature's  sacred  law. 
The  stars  from  whence  t— ask  Chaos — ^he  can  teO. 
These  bright  temptations  to  idolatry 
From  darkness  and  confbsion  took  their  birth; 
Sons  of  Deformity!  from  fluid  dregs 
Tartarean,  first  they  rose  to  masses  rude. 
And  then  to  spheres  opaque;  then  dimly  shone. 
Then  brightened ;  then  blazed  out  in  perfect  day. 
Nature  delights  in  progress,  in  advance 
From  worse  to  better ;  but  when  minds  ascend, 
Progress,  in  part,  depends  upon  themselves. 
Heaven  aids  exertion.    Greater  makes  the  great. 
The  voluntary  little  lessens  more. 
O  be  a  man!  and  thou  shah  be  a  godi 
And  half  self-made! — ambition  how  divine  I 

O  thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone ! 
StiD  undevouti  unkindledl — though  high  taiigfat| 
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Schooled  by  the  skies,  and  pupil  of  the  stars, 
Rank  coward  to  the  fashionable  worUI 
Art  thou  ashamed  to  bend  thy  knee  to  UeaTcn  t 
Cursed  fume  of  pride,  exhaled  from  deepest  hell! 
Pride  in  religion  is  man's  highest  praise. 
Bent  on  destruction!  and  in  love  with  death  1 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  quenched  at  once, 
Were  half  so  sad  as  one  benighted  mind, 
Which  gropes  ibr  happiness,  and  meets  de^Mdr. 
How  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  Night, 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits ! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  sadden's  Nature's  scene! 
A  scene  more  sad  Sin  makes  the  darkened  soul, 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  aUve. 

Though  blind  of  heart,  still  open  b  thine  eye. 
W^y  such  magnificence  in  all  thou  seestl 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know  one  end  is  this. 
To  tell  the  rational,  who  gazes  on  it, — 
'  Though  that  immensely  great,  still  greater  he 
Whose  breast  capacious,  can  embrace  and  lodge, 
Unburdened,  Nature's  universal  scheme; 
Can  grasp  creation  with  a  single  thought ; 
Creation  grasp,  and  not  exclude  its  Sire.' — 
To  tell  him  farther — '  It  behoves  him  much 
To  guard  the  important,  yet  depending  fate 
Of  being,  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns; 
One  single  ray  of  thought  outshines  them  alL' — 
And  if  nuui  hears  obedient,  soon  he'll  soar 
Superior  heights,  and  on  his  purple  wing, 
His  purple  wing  bedropped  with  eyes  of  gold. 
Rising,  where  thought  b  now  denied  to  rise, 
Jjock  down  triumphant  on  these  dazzling  spheres. 

Why  then  persist '} — no  mortal  ever  lived 
But,  dying,  he  pronounced  (when  words  are  true) 
The  whole  that  charms  the  absolutely  vain ; 
Vain,  and  fu  worse! — Think  thou  with  dying 

men! 
O  condescend  to  think  as  angels  think ! 
O  tderate  a  chance  for  happiness! 
Our  nature  such,  ill  choice  insures  ill  fiiUe; 
And  hell  had  been  though  there  had  been  no  God. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  my  new  astronomer. 
Earth,  turning  from  the  sun,  brings  night  to  mani 
Man,  turning  from  his  God,  brings  endless  night; 
Where  thou  canst  read  no  morals,  find  no  friend, 
Amend  no  manners,  and  expect  no  peace. 
How  deep  the  darkness  I  and  the  groan  how  loud! 
And  far,  how  far,  from  lambent  are  the  flames  1— 
Such  is  Lorenzo's  purchase!  such  his  praise! 
The  proud,  the  pohtic  Lorenzo's  praise ; 
Though  in  his  ear,  and  levelled  at  his  heart, 
Pve  half  read  o'er  the  volume  of  the  skies. 

Forthink  not  thou  hast  heard  all  this  from  me; 
My  song  but  echses  what  great  Nature  speaks. 
What  has  she  spoken'}— Thus  the  goddess  ^>oke. 
Thus  speaks  for  ever: — '  Place,  at  Nature's  head, 
A  Sovereign  whidi  o'er  all  things  rolls  his  eye, 
Extends  his  wing,  promulgates  his  commands, 


But,  above  all,  diffuses  endless  good; 
To  whom,  for  sure  redress,  the  wronged  may  fly. 
The  vile  for  mercy,  and  the  pained  for  peace; 
By  whom  the  various  tenants  of  theae  spheres, 
Diversified  in  fortunes,  place,  and  powers, 
Raised  in  enjoyment,  as  in  wofth  they  rise, 
Arrive  at  length  (if  worthy  such  approach) 
At  that  blessed  fountain-head  firam  which  they 

stream. 
Where  conflict  past  redoubles  present  joy, 
And  present  joy  looks  forward  on  increase. 
And  that  on  more!  no  period!  every  st^ 
A  double  boon !  a  promise  and  a  bfiss.' 
How  easy  sits  this  scheme  on  human  heartsl 
It  suits  their  make,  it  sooths  their  vast  desires; 
Passbn  is  pleased,  and  Reason  asks  no  mora: 
'Tisratbnall  'tis  great! — butwhat  is  thine  1 
It  darkens!  shocks!  excruciates!  and  confounds! 
Leaves  us  quite  naked,  both  of  help  and  hope. 
Sinking  from  bad  to  worse;  few  years  the  sport 
Of  Fortune,  then  the  morsel  of  diespair. 

Say  then,  Lorenzo!  (for  thou  know'st  it  we8) 
What's  vice — mere  wantof  compass  in  our  thoqghi 
Religion  what? — the  proof  of  common  sense. 
How  ait  thou  hooted  where  the  least  prevails! 
It  is  my  fault  if  these  truths  call  thee  Fooll 
And  thou  shalt  never  be  miscalled  by  me. 
Can  neither  Shame  nor  Terror  stand  thy  fiindl 
And  art  thou  still  an  insect  in  the  mirel 
How  like  thy  guardian-angel  have  I  flown. 
Snatched  thee  from  earth,  escorted  thee  through  al 
Th'  ethereal  armies,  walked  thee  like  a  god, 
Through  splendours  of  first  magnitude,  arrai^^ 
On  cither  hand;  clouds  thrown  beneath  thy  feel; 
Close  cruised  on  the  bright  paradise  of  Gtod, 
And  almost  introduced  thee  to  the  throne! 
And  art  thou  still  carousing,  for  delight, 
Rank  poison !  first  fermenting  to  mere  firoth, 
And  then  subsiding  into  final  gall  1 
To  beings  of  sublime,  immortal  make. 
How  shocking  is  all  joy  whose  end  is  sure! 
Such  joy  more  shocking  still,  the  more  it  chariDi  ( 
And  dost  thou  choose  what  ends  ere  well  began. 
And  infemous  as  short?  and  dost  thou  choose 
(Thou,  to  whose  palate  glory  is  so  sweet) 
To  wade  into  perdition  through  contempt. 
Not  of  poor  bigots  only,  but  thy  own? 
For  I  have  peeped  into  thy  covered  heart, 
And  seen  it  blush  beneath  a  boastful  brow? 
For  by  strong  Guilt's  most  violent  assault, 
Conscience  is  but  disabled ;  not  destroyed. 

O  thou  most  awful  being!  and  most  vain! 
Thy  will  how  frail !  how  glorious  is  thy  power ! 
Though  dread  Eternity  has  sown  her  seeds 
Of  bliss  and  wo  in  thy  despotic  breast; 
Though  Heaven  and  hell  depend  upon  thy  choiPi^ 
A  butterfly  comes  cross,  and  both  are  fled. 
Is  this  the  picture  of  a  rational  ? 
This  horrid  image,  shall  it  be  most  just? 
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Loieiiio!  no ;  it  can  not, — ohall  not  be, 

If  there  is  force  in  reason,  or  in  soonda, 

Chanted  beneath  the  ghmpeea  of  the  moon 

A  magic,  at  thia  planetary  hour, 

When  Slumber  locks  the  general  lip,  and  dreams, 

ThiOBgh  senseless  mazes,  hunt  souls  uninspired. 

Attend — the  sacred  mysteries  begin 

My  solemn  night-bom  adjuration  hear; 
Hesr,  and  111  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust, 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new ; 
Enchantment  not  infernal,  but  divine  t 

*  By  Silence,  Death's  peculiar  attribute  ] 
By  Darkness,  Guilt's  inevitable  doom; 
By  Darkness  and  by  Silence,  sisters  dread! 
That  draw  the  curtain  round  Night's  ebon  throne. 
And  raise  ideas  solemn  as  the  scene! 
By  Night,  and  all  of  awful  Night  presents 
To  thought  or  sense  (of  awful  much,  to  both. 
The  goddess  brings!)  By  these  her  trembling  fires, 
Like  Vesta's,  ever  burning,  and,  like  her's. 
Sacred  to  tl)oughts  immaculate  and  pure ! 
By  these  bright  orators  that  prove  and  praise. 
And  press  thee  to  revere  the  Deity, 
Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  revered,  awhile, 
To  readi  his  throne,  as  stages  of  the  soul 
Through  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  pass. 
Refining  gradual,  for  the  final  height. 
And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  sphere  I 
By  this  dark  pall  thrown  o'er  the  sUent  world! 
By  the  world's  kings  and  kingdoms  most  renowned. 
From  short  Ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever. 
Sad  presage  to  vain  boasters,  now  in  bloom! 
By  the  long  Ust  of  swift  mortality, 
From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening  knell, 
Which  midnight  waves  in  Fancy's  startled  eye, 
And  shocks  her  with  an  hundred  centuries. 
Bound  Death's  Uaek  banner  thronged  in  human 

thought! 
By  thousands  now  resigning  their  last  breath, 
And  calling  thee— wert  thou  so  wise  to  hear! 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising,  human  earth 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for — ^human  earth. 
The  monardi's  terror !  and  the  sexton's  trade ! 
By  pompous  obsequies  that  shun  the  day. 
The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  plume, 
Which  makes  poor  man's  humiliation  proud, 
Boast  of  our  ruin !  triumph  of  our  dust ! 
By  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  bones. 
And  the  pale  lamp  that  shows  the  ghastly  dead. 
More  ghastly  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes. 
The  gliding  spectre!  and  the  groaning  grove ! 
By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  grave's  shelter!  By  desponding  men, 
^c^neeleas  to  pains  of  death  firom  pangs  of  guilt! 
By  Guilt's  last  audit!  By  yon  moon  in  blood, 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars, 
And  thunder's  last  discharge,  great  Nature's  knell  1 
By  second  ChaoB,  and  eternal  Night,— 


Be  wise— nor  let  Philander  blame  my  charm; 
But  own  not  ill  discharged  my  double  debt, 
Love  to  the  living,  duty  to  the  dead. 

For  know  I'm  but  executor;  he  left 
This  moral  legacy;  I  make  it  o'er 
By  his  conunand:  Philander  hear  in  me. 
And  Heaven  in  both. — If  deaf  to  these,  oh!  hear 
Florello's  tender  voice ;  his  weal  depends 
On  thy  resolve ;  it  trembles  at  thy  choice ; 
For  his  sake — love  thyself:  example  strikes 
All  human  hearts;  a  bad  example  more; 
More  still  a  father's ;  that  insures  his  ruin. 
As  parent  of  his  being,  wouldst  thou  prove 
Th'  unnatural  parent  of  his  miseries. 
And  make  him  curse  the  being  which  thou  gav'stf 
Is  this  the  blessing  of  so  fond  a  father  1 
If  careless  of  Lorenzo,  spare,  oh !  spare 
Florello's  father,  and  Philander's  friend! 
Florello's  father  ruined,  ruins  him ; 
And  from  Philander's  friend  the  world  expects 
A  conduct  no  dishonour  to  the  dead. 
Let  passion  do  what  nobler  motive  should; 
Let  love  and  emulation  rise  in  aid 
To  reason,  and  persuade  thee  to  be— Messed. 

This  seoms  not  a  request  to  be  denied; 
Yet  (such  the  infatuation  of  mankind !) 
'Tis  the  most  hopeless  man  can  make  to  man. 
Shall  I  then  rise  in  argument  and  warmth  1 
And  urge  Philander's  posthumous  advice, 

From  topics  yet  unbroacEed? 

But,  oh !  I  fidnt !  my  spirits  fail !  nor  strange  1 
So  long  on  wing,  and  in  no  middle  clime! 
To  which  my  great  Creator's  glory  called ; 
And  calls — but  now,  in  vain.    Sleep's  dewy  wand 
Has  stroked  my  drooping  fids,  and  promises 
My  long  arrear  of  rest:  the  downy  god 
(Wont  to  return  with  our  returning  peace) 
Will  pay,  ere  long,  and  bless  me  with  repose. 
Haste,  haste,  sweet  stranger!  firom  the  peasanff 

cot. 
The  shipboy's  hammock,  or  the  soldier's  straw,  ^ 
Whence  Sorrow  never  chased  thee;  with  thee 

bring 
Not  hideous  visions,  as  of  late,  but  draughty 
Delicious  of  well-tasted  cordial  rest, 
Man's  rich  restorative ;  his  balmy  bath, 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 
Which  asks  such  firequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tired  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  dogs  our  wheeli^ 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends: 
When  will  it  end  with  mel 

*  Thou  only  know'st. 

Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the  future  and  the  past ' 

Joins  to  the  present,  making  one  of  three 

To  mortal  thought!  Thou  know'st,  and  Thofa 

alone. 
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AU-knowing  !-«U-aiikBowii  l-tnd  jet  weU  known ! 
Near,  though  remote!  and,  though  unfatbomed, 

felt* 
And,  though  inTiaiUe,  for  ever  seen ! 
And  wen  in  all,  the  great  and  the  minute : 
Each  globe  above,  with  its  gigantic  race, 
Each  flower,  each  leaf^  with  it*  small  people 

swarmed, 
(Those  puny  voocheis  of  Omnipotence !) 
To  the  first  thought  that  asks  '  From  whenceT 

declare 
Their  common  source :  thou  fountain,  running  o*er 
In  rivers  of  communicated  joy ! 
Who  gav'st  us  speech  for  far,  &r  humbler  themes! 
Say  by  what  name  shall  I  presume  to  call 
Him  I  see  burning  in  these  countless  suns, 
As  Moses  in  the  bush  1  Illustrious  Mind  I 
The  whole  creation  less,  &r  less,  to  Thee, 
Than  that  to  the  creation's  ample  round, 
How  shall  I  name  Thee  7 — How  my  labouring 

soul 
Heaves  underneath  the  thought,  too  big  for  birth 

Great  System  of  perfections !  mighty  Cause 
Of  causes  mighty!  Cause  uncaused!  sole  root 
Of  Nature,  that  luxuriant  growth  of  God! 
First  Father  of  ejects!  that  progeny 
Of  endless  series^  where  the  golden  chain's 
Last  link  admits  a  period,  who  can  telll 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  heard  or  hears! 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  seen  or  sees ! 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  shall  arise  I 
Father  of  this  inmieasurable  mass 
Of  matter  multiform,  or  dense  or  rare. 
Opaque  or  lucid,  rapid  or  at  rest. 
Minute  or  passing  bound !  in  each  extreme 
Of  like  amaze  and  mystery  to  man. 
Father  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  night ! 
Of  which  the  least,  full  Godhead  had  proclaimed, 
And  thrown  the  gazer  on  his  knee— Or,  say. 
Is  appellation  higher  still  thy  choice  1 
Father  of  matter's  temporary  lords  1 
Father  of  spirits!  nobler  oflbpring!  sparks 
Of  high  paternal  glory,  rich  endowed 
With  various  measures,  and  with  various  modes 
Of  instinct,  reason,  intuition ;  beams 
More  pale  or  bright  from  day  divine,  to  break 
The  dark  of  matter  organized  (the  ware 
Of  all  created  spirit)  beams  that  rise 
Each  over  other  in  superior  light, 
Till  the  last  ripens  into  lustre  strong. 
Of  next  approach  to  Grodhead.    Father  fond 
(Far  fonder  than  ere  bore  that  name  on  earth) 
Of  intellectual  beings !  beings  blessed 
With  powers  to  please  thee,  not  of  passive  ply 
To  laws  they  know  not;  beings  k)dged  in  seats 
Of  vrell-adapted  joys,  in  different  domes 
Of  this  imperial  palace  for  thy  sons ; 
Of  this  proud,  popukwis,  weU^policied, 
Though  boundless  habiution,  planned  by  Thee  j 


Whose  several  clans  their  several  climates  soil, 
And  transposition  doubtless,  would  destroy. 
Or,  oh !  indulge,  immortal  King !  indulge 
A  title  lest  august,  indeed,  but  more 
Endearing;  ah!  how  sweet  in  human  ears! 
Sweet  in  our  ears,  and  triumph  in  our  hearts ! 
Father  of  immortality  to  man ! 
A  theme  that  lately*  set  my  soul  on  fire — 
And  Thou  the  next !  yet  equal !  thou  by  whom 
That  blessing   was  conveyed,  for  moie!   wis 

bought, 
Ineffable  the  price !  by  whom  all  worids 
Were  made,  and  one  redeemed!  illustrious Li^ 
From  light  illustrious !  thou,  whose  r^gal  power. 
Finite  in  time,  but  infinite  in  space, 
On  more  than  adamantine  basis  fixed, 
O'er  more,  for  more,  than  diadems  and  thrones 
Inviolably  reigns,  the  dread  of  gods ! 
And,  oh !  the  friend  of  man !  beneath  whose  foot, 
And  by  the  mandate  of  whose  awfril  nod. 
All  regions,  revolutions,  fortunes,  fotes, 
Of  high,  of  low,  of  mind,  and  matter,  roll 
Through  the  short  channels  of  expiring  time. 
Or  shoroless  ocean  of  eternity, 
Calm  or  tempestuous  (as  thy  Spirit  breathes) 
In  absolute  subjection ! — And,  O  Thou  I 
The  glorious  Third !  distinct,  not  separate! 
Beaming  from  both !  with  both  incorporate, 
And  (strange  to  tell !)  incorporate  with  dust ! 
By  condescension,  as  thy  glory,  great, 
Inshrinad  in  man !  of  human  hearts,  if  pure, 
Divine  Inhabitant !  the  tie  divine 
Of  Heaven  vrith  distant  earth !  by  whom,  I  tnni^ 
(If  not  iniqired)  nnoensured  this  address 
To  Thee,  to  Them— to  whom  1— mystcriow  pow- 
er! 
Revealed — ^yet  unrevealed !  darkness  in  light! 
Number  in  unity!  our  joy f  our  dread ! 
The  triple  bolt  that  lays  all  wrong  in  ruin ! 
That  animates  all  right,  the  triple  sun! 
Sun  of  the  soul!  her  never-setting  sua  I 
Triune,  unutterable,  unconceived, 
Absconding,  yeit  demonstrable,  Ghneat  Gk>D  I 
Greater  than  greatest !  better  than  the  best ! 
Kinder  than  kindest !  with  soft  Pity's  eye. 
Or  (stronger  still  to  speak  it)  with  thine  own, 
From  thy  bright  home,  from  that  high  firmaneDl) 
Where  thou,  from  all  eternity,  hast  dwdt; 
Beyond  arohangels'  unaansted  ken, 
From  for  above  what  mortals  highest  caD, 
From  Elevation's  pinnacle,  look  down, 
Through — whati  confounding  interval!  thiotgh 

aU, 
And  more,  than  labouring  Fancy  can  eoooeif*; 
Through  radiant  ranks  of  essences  unknown; 
Through  hierarchies  from  hierarchies  detached 
Round  various  banners  of  Omnipotence, 
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With  endlest  change  of  raptorotu  duties  fired ; 
Thioagh  wondroiis  beings'  interposing  swarms, 
AH  clnstenng  at  the  call,  to  dwell  in  thee ; 
Thnmgfa  this  wide  waste  of  worids!  this  vista  vast, 
AH  sanded  o'er  with  sans,  suns  turned  to  night 
Before  thy  feeblest  beam — ^look  down— down*« 

down, 
On  a  poor  breathing  particle  in  dnst, 
Or  lower,  an  immortal  in  his  crimes : 
Hk  crimes  foi^ve!  forgive  his  virtues  too ! 
Thoie  smaller  faults,  halfconverts  to  the  right : 
Nor  let  me  close  these  eyes,  which  never  more 
May  see  the  sun  (though  Night's  descending  scale 
Now  weighs  up  Mom)  unjutied  and  unblessed ! 
In  thy  displeasure  dwells  eternal  pain ; 
Pain,  our  aversion ;  pain  which  strikes  me  now; 
And  once  all  pain  is  terrible  to  man, 
Though  transient,  terrible;  at  thy  good  bow, 
Gently,  ah,  gently,  lay  me  in  my  bed. 
My  day-cokl  bed !  by  nature,  now,  so  near ; 
By  nature  near,  still  nearer  by  disease ! 
T1Q  thai  be  this  an  emblem  of  my  grave ; 
Let  it  out  preach  the  preacher;  every  night 
Let  it  outcry  the  boy  at  Philip's  ear. 
That  tongue  of  death !  that  herald  of  the  tomb ! 
And  when  (the  shelter  of  thy  wring  implored) 
My  senses,  soothed,  shall  sink  in  soft  repose, 
0  ank  this  truth  still  deeper  in  my  soul. 
Suggested  by  my  pillow,  signed  by  Fate, 
Fint  in  Fate's  volume,  at  the  page  of  Man — 
'Man's  sickly  soul,  though  turned  and  tossed  for 

erer 
From  side  to  side,  can  rest  oo  nought  but  Thee ; 
Hen  m  full  trust,  hereafter  in  full  joy:' 
On  Thee,  the  promised,  sure,  eternal  down 
Of  spirits  toiled  in  travel  through  this  vale: 
Nor  of  that  pillow  shall  my  soul  despond ; 
For— Love  almighty!  Love  almighty!  (sing, 
Exuh,  Creation  I )  Love  almighty  reigns ! 
That  death  of  death !  that  cordial  of  despair 
And  kmd  Eternity's  triumphant  song  I 

Of  whom  no  more : — ^for,  O  thou  Patvon-God  I 
Thou  God  and  mortal !  thenoe  more  Qod  to  man! 
Man's  theme  eternal !  man's  eternal  theme ! 
TboQ  canst  not  'scape  uninjured  firom  our  praise: 
Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  he  escape 
Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  Heaven  of  heavens  to  kiss  the  distant  eazth  I 
Bivathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul  I  ^ 

Against  the  cross  Death's  iron  sceptrs  breaks! 
Prom  fiunished  Ruin  plucks  her  human  prey! 
Throws  wide  the  gates  celestial  to  his  fees ! 
Their  gratitude,  for  such  a  boundlees  debt, 
Deputes  their  suBTertng  brothers  to  receive ! 
And  if  deep  human  guilt  in  payment  fails. 
As  deeper  guilt,  prohibits  our  despair  I 
Enjoys  it,  as  our  duty,  to  rejoice ! 
And  (to  dose  all)  omnipotently  kind. 


Takes  his  delights  among  the  sons  <^  men.'* 

What  words  are  these — and  did  they  come  from 
Heaven  1 
And  were  they  spoke  to  man  1  to  guilty  man  1 
What  are  all  mysteries  to  love  like  this  1 
The  songs  of  angeb,  all  the  melodies 
Of  choral  gods,  are  wafted  in  the  sound 
Heal  and  exhilarate  the  broken  heart. 
Though  plunged;  before,  in  horrors duk  as  night; 
Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy ! 
Nor  wait  we  dissolution  to  be  blessed. 

This  final  effort  of  the  moral  Muse, 
How  justly  titled  !t  nor  for  me  alone ; 
For  all  that  read.    What  spirit  of  support, 
What  heights  of  Consolation,  crown  my  song  1 

Th^i  fiirewell  Night!  of  darkness,  now,  no 
more; 
Joy  breaks,  shines,  triumphs;  'tis  eternal  day! 
Shall  that  which  rises  out  of  nought  complain 
Of  a  few  evils,  paid  with  endless  joysl 
My  soul!  henceforth,  in  sweetest  union  join 
The  two  supports  of  human  happiness. 
Which  some,  erroneous,  think  can  never  meet. 
True  taste  of  life,  and  constant  thought  of  death ! 
The  thought  of  death,  sole  victor  of  its  dread  I 
Hope  be  thy  joy,  and  probity  thy  skill ; 
Thy  patron  HE  whose  diadem  has  dropped 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven,  eternity  thy  prize ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own, 
Their  feather  and  their  froth,  for  endless  toils: 
They  part  with  all,  for  that  which  is  not  bread ; 
They  mortify,  they  starve,  on  wealth,  fame,  po?rer, 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  fools  that  aim  at  more. 
How  must  a  spirit,  late  escaped  from  earth. 
Suppose  Philander's,  Lucia's,  or  Nardssa's, 
The  truth  of  things  new  blaang  in  its  eye. 
Look  back  astonished  on  the  ways  of  men. 
Whose  lives'  whole  drift  is  to  forget  their  graves  1 
And  when  our  present  privilege  ia  past, 
To  scourge  us  with  due  sense  of  its  abuse. 
The  same  astonishment  will  seize  us  all. 
What  then  must  pain  us,  would  preserve  us  sow. 
Lorenzo  I  tis  not  yet  too  late.    Lorenzo  I 
Seize  wisdom,  ere  'tis  torment  to  be  wise ; 
That  is,  seize  wisdom  ere  she  seizes  thee. 
For  what,  my  small  philosopher!  is  hell  1 
'Tis  nothing  but  full  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  Truth,  resisted  long,  ia  sworn  our  foe. 
And  calb  EUemity  to  do  her  right 

Thus  darkness  aiding  ibtellectual  light. 
And  sacred  Silence  whispering  truths  divine, 
And  truths  divine  converting  pain  to  peace, 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwinged. 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes. 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  worid 
Her  gk)omy  flight.    But  what  avails  the  flight 
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Of  Fancy,  when  our  hearts  remain  below  1 
Virtue  abounds  in  flatterers  and  foes ; 
'Tie  pride  to  praise  her,  penance  to  perform. 
To  more  than  words,  to  more  than  worth  of 

tongue, 
Lorenzo !  rise,  at  this  auspidous  hour, 
An  hour  when  Heaven's  most  intimate  with  man ; 
When,  like  a  fidUng  star,  the  ray  divine 
trlideB  swift  into  the  bosom  of  the  just ; 


And  just  are  all,  determined  to  reclaim; 
Which  sets  that  title  high  within  thy  reach. 
Awake,  then ;  thy  Philander  calls :  awake ! 
Thou,  who  shalt  wake  when  the  Creation  tieefni 
When  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire ; 
When  TioDe,  like  him  of  Gaza  in  his  wrath, 
In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  entombed, 
And  midnight,  universal  midnight !  reigns. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  aUEEN. 

MADAM, 

Mt  only  title  to  the  great  honour  I  now  do  my- 
ielf,  is  the  obligation  I  have  formerly  received  from 
your  royal  indulgence;  which  I  remember  with 
the  utmost  gratitude.  I  was  indeed  uneasy,  till 
I  had  bethought  myself  of  some  means  of  reliev- 
ing my  heart  by  expressing  its  acknowledgments : 
my  inclination  carried  me  to  poetry ;  your  virtues 
determined  me  to  sacred  poetry  above  all  other; 
and  in  that  kind  there  is  no  subject  more  exalted 
and  affecting  than  this  which  I  have  chosen :  its 
very  first  mention  snatches  away  the  soul  to  the 
borders  of  eternity,  surrounds  it  with  wonders, 
opens  to  it  on  every  hand  the  most  surprising  scenes 
of  awe  and  astonishment,  and  terminates  its  view 
with  nothing  less  than  the  fulness  of  glory,  and 
the  throne  of  €^. 

But  this  may  seem  a  very  improper  season  for 
any  thing  of  so  grave  and  solemn  a  nature  to  pre- 
sent itself  before  you,  and  mingle  vrith  the  gaiety 
and  splendour  of  universal  joy  and  thanksgiving : 
yet  if  we  consider  that  the  thoughts  which  you  will 
meet  in  the  following  pages  are  such  as  are  ever 
uppermost  in  your  own  heart;  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, those  great  blessings  which  your  people 
now  enjoy,  are  the  reward  of  that  religious  bent 
of  mind  and  virtuous  disposition  in  their  Prince ; 
I  hope  that  may  seem  less  foreign  and  unseasona- 
ble, which  is  the  root  of  the  felicity  now  fiourish- 
ing  amongst  us,  and  shedding  its  ripened  fruits  on 
our  land. 

They  are  strangers  to  your  Majesty,  who  think, 
when  they  write  to  the  British  throne,  that  victo- 
ries and  triumphs  must  be  their  constant  theme ; 
they  know  not  there  is  something  you  hold  much 
dearer  than  dtheryour  fortune  or  your  glory:  they 
have  not  attended  to  your  unbounded  charities; 
they  have  not  heard  of  your  royal  care  and  gene- 1 


rosity  to  those  who  serve  at  the  holy  altar;  they 
never  sufficiently  admired  your  resolutkm  of  build- 
ing magnificently  to  the  Lord,  and  setting  wide 
the  gates  of  salvation :  in  a  word,  they  are  still  to 
be  informed,  that  prudent  counsels  and  suooessfiil 
arms,  well-ordered  states,  and  humbled  foes,  are 
only  the  second  glories  of  your  most  illustriouf 
reign. 

It  is.  Madam,  a  prospect  truly  great  to  behoU 
you  seated  on  your  throne,  surrounded  with  yoor 
faithful  counseUors  and  mighty  men  of  war,  issubg 
forth  commands  to  your  own  people,  or  giving  au- 
dience to  the  great  princes  and  powerful  rulers  of 
the  earth :  but  why  should  we  confine  your  gkxy 
herel  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  rise  firom  this  low- 
er worid,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  Uie 
first  and  second  heavens,  leaving  the  fixed  ttan 
behind  you ;  nor  will  I  lose  you  there,  but  keep  yoa 
still  in  view  through  the  boundless  spaces  on  the 
other  side  of  creation,  in  your  journey  towards  cter 
nalMiss;  till  I  behold  the  Heaven  of  heavens  opflo, 
and  angels  reodving  and  conveying  yon  still  on- 
ward firom  the  stretch  of  my  imagination,  wludi 
tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  tb» 
earth. 

What  a  panegyric  is  it  on  human  nature  tocon- 
siderthatit  shall  come  to  pass  in  some  future  time, 
through  which  the  thread  of  your  existence  ihifl 
run,  that  you  yourself  may  forget  this  gloricm 
year*  or  make  its  remembrance  only  serve  by  cott- 
parison  to  reconmiend  superior  honours,  and  Biore 
splendid  renown  1  Let  us  tremble  at  the  power  ef 
God,  and  adora  the  profusion  of  his  goodness  oo 
us  his  creatures  1  we  behold  thee,  O  Clueen !  |TBiI 
in  peace  and  War,  great  in  thy  alliance,  greater  in 
thyself!  We  see  thee  blessing  thy  people,  and 
composing  the  strifes  of  Europe ;  we  survey  tboe 
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in  thii  folJ  l%ht,  this  blaze  of  sublunary  greatnew, 
and  own  thy  glory  b  not  yet  begun. 

Such  thoughts  might  appear  too  warm  and  af- 
fected on  another  occasion ;  but  they  aie  so  natu- 
ral to  him  who  presents  such  a  theme  to  such  a 
Gtueen,  that  they  are  not  without  violence  to  be 
ioppreased.  When  at  your  royal  leisure  you  turn 
over  the  following  she^,  if  you  find  any  thing 
that  encourages  virtue,  or  didieartens  vice,  let  it 
intercede  for  pardon  of  my  many  defects  and  er- 
loca. 

That  your  reign  may  be  as  pious  as  it  is  glori- 
008,  and  give  posterity  as  many  UMtanoes  of  ex- 
emplary virtue  and  religion,  as  it  will  of  eminent 
talents  and  extraordinary  capacities ;  that  it  may 
not  only  shine  in  history  and  be  great  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  earth,  but  also  be  set  down  in  the  ob- 
servation of  angels,  and  with  distinguished  char 
raden  be  written  in  the  book  of  life,  to  give  joy 
atthrGREAT  Day;  is  the  constant  prayer  of  him 
who  is  (as  most  particularly  obliged  to  be) 
Your  Majesty's 
Most  humble 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 
Edward  Young. 


BOOK  I. 


Ipn  pater,  raoSk  nhnboram  In  node, 
FahniQa  moikur  deztn.    Quo  mezlaiB  moca 
Tenatnmit:  fugenfens;  ednoctaUaooida 
Per  gemes  himiUi  eoavk  psToc Vbrg, 


Whilr  olheiasiiig  the  fiNtone  of  the  great, 
Empire  and  arms,  and  aU  the  pomp  of  slate, 
With  Britain's  heroi^  set  their  souls  on  On^ 
And  grofw  imiDOftal  as  his  deeds  inspire, 
I  draw  a  deeper  seene ;  a  scene  that  yields 
A  louder  trumpet,  and  more  dreadful  fields; 
The  worid  alarmed,  bc>lh  earth  and  heaven  o^er- 

thnwn, 
And  gasping  Nrntme^s  last  tremendous  groan ; 
I>ealh's  ancient  sceptre  broke,  the  teemhig  tomb, 
The  righteous  Judge,  and  man's  eternal  doemt 
Twixt  joy  and  pain  I  view  the  bold  deagn, 
And  ask  niy  anxious  heart  if  it  be  nnne  ? 
Whatever  great  or  dreadfiil  has  been  done 
Within  the  sight  of  eonseious  stars  or  sun, 
!•  far  beneath  my  daring;  I  look  down 
On  all  the  splendoim  of  the  British  orofwn. 
This  globe  is  lor  my  verse  a  narrow  boimd; 
Attend  me,  att  ye  glorious  worlds  around  t 
0  aU  ye  angels,  howsoe'er  diqoined, 
Of  every  various  order,  plaee,  and  kind, 
Hear,  and  assist  a  feeUe  mectaTs lays; 
Til  your  eternal  Ejn^  I  stotve  to  pialse* 


The  Duke  01  Maribone^^ 


But  chiefly  thou,  great  ruler !  Lord  of  all ! 
Before  whose  throne  archangels  prostrate  (all ; 
If  at  thy  nod,,firom  discord  and  from  night, 
Sprang  beauty,  and  yon  sparkling  worlds  of  light, 
Exalt  e'en  me ;  all  inward  tumults  quell ; 
The  clouds  and  darkness  of  my  mind  dispel; 
To  my  great  subject  thou  my  breast  inspire, 
And  raise  my  labouring  soul  with  equal  fire. 

Man  I  bear  thy  brow  aloft,  view  every  grace 
In  God's  great  ofispring,  beauteous  Nature's  face ; 
See  Spring's  gay  bloom,  see  golden  Autumn's  store, 
See  bow  Earth  smiles,  and  hear  old  Ocean  roar. 
Leviathans  but  heave  their  cumbrous  mail, 
It  makes  a  tide,  and  wind-bound  navies  sail. 
Here  forests  rise,  the  mountains  awful  pride ; 
jlere  rivers  measure  climes,  and  worids  divide : 
There  vallies,  fraught  with  gold's  resplendent  seeds. 
Holds  kings'  and  kingdoms'  fortunes  in  their  beds : 
There  to  the  skies  aspiring  hills  ascend, 
And  into  distant  lands  their  shades  extend. 
View  cities,  armies,  fleets ;  of  fleets  the  pride, 
See  Europe's  law  in  Albion's  channel  ride. 
View  the  whole  earth's  vast  landscape,  unoonfined, 
Or  view  in  Britain  all  her  glories  joined. 

Then  let  the  firmament  thy  wonder  raise ; 
'Tvriil  raise  thy  wonder,  but  transcend  thy  praise. 
How  for  firom  east  to  west  1  the  labouring  eye 
Can  scarce  the  distant  azure  bounds  descry: 
Wide  theatre !  where  tempests  play  at  large^ 
And  God's  right  hand  can  all  its  wrath  discharge. 
Mark  how  those  radiant  lamps  inflame  the  pole, 
Call  forth  the  seasons,  and  the  year  control: 
They  riiine  through  time  with  an  unaltered  ray, 
See  this  grand  period  rise,  and  that  decay : 
So  vast,  this  world's  a  grain;  yet  myriads  grace, 
With  golden  pomp,  the  throng^  ethereal  space; 
So  bright,  with  such  a  wealth  of  gbry  stored, 
'Twere  sin  Heathens  not  to  have  adored. 

How  great,  how  firm,  how  saered,  all  appears 
'Hum  worthy  an  immoftal  round  of  yeaisl 
Yet  aO  must  drop,  as  autumn's  sickliest  grain, 
And  earth  and  firmament  be  ao«gfat  in  vain: 
The  flract  focgot  where  oonstelktione  shone, 
Or  where  the  Stuarts  filled  anawful  throne: 
Time  shall  be  slain,  all  nature  be  destroyed, 
Nor  leav*  an  atom  in  the  mighty  vuid. 

Sooner  or  hter,  in  some  fbtore  date, 
(A  dreadfbl  secret  in  the  book  of  fotel) 
This  hoiur,  for  aufj^  all  human  wisdom  knows, 
Or  when  ten  thoueand  harvests  more  have  rose; 
When  scenes  are  changed  on  this  revolving  eartii, 
Old  empires  foil,  and  give  new  empires  birth; 
Whfle  other  Bourbons  rule  in  other  lands, 
And  (if  man's  sin  forbkls  not)  other  Annes; 
While  the  st91  busy  worid  is  treading  o'er 
The  paths  tiiey  trode  ^^w  thousand  years  before, 
Thoughtless  as  those  who  now  life's  maies  rm^ 
Of  earth  dissolved,  Of  an  extinguished  sun; 
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Ye  sublunary  worids!  awake,  awake! 
Ye  rulera  of  the  nations!  hear,  and  shake! 
Thick  clouds  of  darkness  shall  arise  on  day. 
In  sudden  night  all  earth's  dominions  lay, 
Impetuous  winds  the  scattered  forests  rend, 
Eternal  mountains,  like  their  cedars,  bend ; 
The  valleys  yawn,  the  troubled  ocean  roar, 
And  break  the  bondage  of  his  wonted  shore; 
A  sanguine  stain  the  silver  moon  o'erspread, 
Darkness  the  circle  of  the  sun  invade; 
From  inmost  heaven  incessant  thunders  roll, 
And  the  strong  echo  bound  from  pole  to  pole. 

When,  lo!  a  mighty  trump,  one  half  concealed 
In  clouds,  one  half  to  mortal  eye  revealed. 
Shall  pour  a  dreadful  note;  the  piercing  call 
Shall  rattle  in  the  centre  of  the  ball; 
The  extended  circuit  of  creation  shake. 
The  living  die  with  fear,  the  dead  awake. 

Oh,  powerful  blast !  to  which  no  equal  sound 
Did  e'er  the  frighted  ear  of  Nature  wound. 
Though  rival  clarions  have  been  strained  on  high, 
And  kindled  wars  immortal  through  the  sky; 
Though  Grod's  whole  enginery  discharged,  and  all 
The  rebel  angels  bellowed  in  their  fall 
Have  angels  sinned?  and  shall  not  man  beware  1 
How  shall  a  son  of  earth  decline  the  snare  1 
Not  folded  arms,  and  slackness  of  the  mind, 
Can  promise  for  the  safety  of  mankind. 
None  are  supinely  good;  through  care  and  pain, 
And  various  arts,  the  steep  ascent  we  gain. 
This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest; 
Man's  is  laborious  happiness  at  best: 
On  thb  side  death  his  dangers  never  cease; 
His  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace. 

If  then,  obsequious  to  the  will  of  Fate, 
And  bending  to  the  terms  of  human  state, 
When  guilty  joys  invite  us  to  their  arms, 
When  Beauty  smiles,  or  Grandeur  spreads  her 

charms. 
The  conseioas  soul  would  this  great  scene  di^lay, 
Call  down  the  immortal  hosts  in  dread  array. 
The  trumpet  sound,  the  Christian  banner  spread. 
And  raise  firom  silent  graves  the  trembling  dead ; 
Such  deep  impression  would  the  picture  make. 
No  power  on  earth  her  firm  resolve  could  shake ; 
EnfBged  with  angels  she  would  greatly  stand, 
And  look  regardless  down  on  sea  and  land: 
Not  profiered  worlds  her  ardour  could  restrain. 
And  Death  might  shake  his  threatening  lance  in 

vain. 
Her  certain  conquest  would  endear  the  fight, 
And  danger  serve  but  to  exalt  delight. 

Instructed  thus  to  shun  the  fatal  spring 
Whence  flow  the  terrors  of  that  day  I  sing, 
More  boldly  we  our  labours  may  porsue. 
And  all  the  dreadful  image  set  to  view. 

The  sparkling  eye,  the  sleek  and  painted  breast. 
The  burnished  scale,  curled  train,  and  rising  crest, 


AH  that  is  lovely  in  the  noxious  snake, 
Provokes  our  fear,  and  bids  us  flee  the  brake 
The  sting  once  drawn,  his  guiltless  beauties  rise 
In  pleasing  lustre,  and  detain  our  eyes; 
We  view  with  joy  what  once  did  horror  move. 
And  strong  aversion  softens  into  love. 
Say  then,  my  muse,  whom  dismal  scenes  do* 

light, 

Frequent  at  tombs,  and  in  the  realms  of  night; 

Say,  melancholy  maid  !  if  bold  to  dare, 

The  last  extremes  of  terror  and  despair, 

Oh  say  what  change  on  earth,  what  heart  in  maiv 

This  blackest  moment  nnoe  the  world  began. 

Ah  mournful  turn!  the  blissful  earth,  who  late 
At  leisure  on  her  axle  rolled  in  state, 
While  thousand  golden  planets  knew  no  rest, 
Still  onward  in  their  circling  journey  pressed; 
A  grateful  change  of  seasons  some  to  bring, 
And  sweet  vicissitude  of  fall  and  spring; 
Some  through  vast  oceans  to  conduct  the  keel, 
And  some  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  sink  or  swell: 
Around  her  some  their  splendours  to  display. 
And  gild  her  globe  with  tributary  day: 
This  world  so  great,  of  joy  the  bright  abode, 
Heaven's  darling  child,  and  favourite  of  her  God, 
Now  looks  an  exile  from  her  Father's  care, 
Delivered  o'er  to  darkness  and  despair. 
No  sun  in  radiant  glory  shines  on  high, 
No  light,  but  from  the  terrors  of  the  sky; 
Fallen  are  her  mountains,  her  famed  rivers  lost, 
And  all  into  a  second  chaos  tossed: 
One  universal  ruin  ^jreads  abroad; 
Nothing  is  safe  beneath  the  throne  of  God. 

Such,  Earth!  thy  fate:  what  then  canst  thoQ 
aflford 
To  comfort  and  support  thy  guilty  lord? 
Man,  haughty  lord  of  all  beneath  the  moon, 
How  must  he  bend  his  soul's  ambition  down7 
Prostrate,  the  reptile  own,  and  disavow 
His  boasted  stature,  and  assuming  browl 
Claim  kindred  with  the  clay,  and  curse  his  form, 
That  speaks  distinction  ficom  his  sister  worm? 
What  dreadAil  pangs  the  trembling  heart  invidel 
Lord!  why  dost  thou  forsake  whom  thou  hart 

made? 
Who  cansustain  thy  angerl  who  can  stand 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  thy  lifted  hand? 
It  flies  the  reach  of  thought:  oh,  save  me,  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  hour! 
Thou  who  beneath  the  frown  of  Fate  hMt  stoodJT 
And  in  thy  dreadful  agony  sweat  blood; 
Thou  who  for  me,  through  every  throbbing  vein, 
Hast  felt  the  keenest  edge  of  mortal  pain; 
Whom  Death  led  captive  through  the  reaknf 

bebw, 
And  taught  those  horrid  mysteries  of  wo; 
Defend  me,  O  my  God !  oh,  save  me.  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  hour! 
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From  eut  to  weal  they  fly,  from  pole  to  line, 
Imploring  shelter  from  Uie  wrath  divine; 
Beg  flames  to  wrap,  or  whelming  seas  to  sweep, 
Or  rocks  to  yawn,  compassionately  deep: 
Seas  cast  the  monster  forth  to  meet  his  doom, 
And  rocks  hut  prison  up  for  wrath  to  come. 
So  fares  a  traitor  to  an  earthly  crown, 
While  Death  sits  threatening  in  his  prince's  frown, 
His  heart's  dismayed;  and  now  his  feaiB  command 
To  change  his  native  for  a  distant  land: 
Swift  orders  fly,  the  king's  severe  decree 
Stands  in  the  channel,  and  locks  up  the  sea; 
The  port  he  seeks  obedient  to  her  lord, 
Huris  back  the  rebel  to  his  lifted  sword. 

Bat  why  this  idle  toil  to  paint  that  day  1 
This  time  elaborately  thrown  away? 
Words  all  in  vain  pant  after  the  distress, 
The  height  of  eloquence  would  make  it  less. 
Heavens!  how  the  good  man  trembles! — 

And  is  there  a  Last  Day  1  and  must  there  come 
A  sure,  a  flxed,  inexorable  doom? 
Ambitioa!  swell;  and, thy  proud  sails  to  show, 
Take  all  the  winds  that  Vanity  can  blow; 
Wealth!  on  a  golden  mountain  blazing  stand. 
And  reach  an  India  forth  in  either  hand; 
Spread  all  thy  purple  clusters,  tempting  Vine! 
And  thou,  more  dreaded  foe,  bright  Beauty  shine: 
Shbe  all,  in  all  your  charms  together  rise, 
That  all,  in  all  you  charms,  I  may  despise, 
While  I  D¥>unt  upward  on  a  strong  desire. 
Borne,  like  Elijah,  on  a  car  of  fire. 

In  hopes  of  glory  to  be  quite  involved ! 
To  mile  at  death !  to  long  to  be  dissolved! 
From  our  decays  a  pleasure  to  receive! 
And  kindle  into  transport  at  a  grave ! 
What  equals  this?  and  shall  the  Victor  now 
BoMt  the  proud  laureb  onhis  loaded  brow  1 
Kdigion!  oh  thou  cherub,  heavenly  bright! 
Oh  joys  unmixed,  and  fatliomless  delight! 
TboQ,  thou  art  all;  nor  find  I  in  the  whole 
Creation  aught  but  God  and  my  own  soul. 

For  ever,  then,  my  soul!  thy  God  adore, 
Nor  let  the  brute  creatbn  praise  him  more. 
Shall  things  inanimate  my  conduct  bhune, 
And  flush  my  oonsdous  cheek  with  spreading 

shame? 
1*hey  all  for  him  pursifl^  or  quit,  their  end ; 
1^  mounting  flames  their  burning  power  sus- 
pend; 
InioUd  heaps  the  unfrozen  billows  stand, 
To  rest  and  silence  awed  by  his  command : 
•Nay)  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  for  bl<^, 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind, 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind. 

^^  not  the  prophet  this  great  truth  maintain 

h*  the  deep  chambers  of  the  gloomy  main, 

When  darkness  round  him  all  her  horrors  spread, 

And  the  k>ud  ocean  bellowed  o'er  his  head? 


When  now  the  thunders  roar,  the  lightning 
flies. 
And  all  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  rise ; 
^Vhen  now  the  foaming  surges  tossed  on  high, 
Disclose  the  sands Iwneath,  and  touch  the  sky ; 
When  death  draws  near,  the  mariners  aghast 
Look  back  with  terror  on  their  actions  past, 
Their  courage  sickens  into  deep  dismay, 
Their  hearts,  through  fear  and  anguish,  melt  away; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  the  tempest  can  appease ; 
Now  they  devote  their  treasure  to  the  seas ; 
Unload  their  shattered  bark,  though  richly  fhraght, 
And  think  the  hopes  of  Ufe  are  cheaply  bought 
With  gems  and  gold ;  but,  oh,  the  storm  so  high! 
Nor  gems  not  gokl  the  hopes  of  Ufe  can  luy. 

The  trembling  prophet  then,  themselves  to  save, 
They  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny  wave ; 
Down  he  descends,  and,  booming  o'er  his  head 
The  billows  close ;  he's  numbered  with  the  dead. 
(Hear,  O  ye  just!  attend  ye  virtuous  few! 
And  the  bright  paths  of  piety  pursue) 
Lo!  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  from  high, 
Looks  smiling  down  with  a  propitious  eye. 
Covers  his  servant  with  his  gracious  hand, 
And  bids  tempestuous  Nature  silent  stand ; 
Commands  the  peaceful  waters  to  give  place. 
Or  kindly  fold  him  in  a  soft  embrace ; 
He  bridles  in  the  monsters  of  the  deep ; 
The  bridled  monsters  awful  distance  keep : 
Forget  their  hunger  while  they  view  their  prty, 
And  guiltless  gaze,  and  round  the  stranger  play. 

But  still  arise  new  wonders :  Nature's  Lord 
Sends  forth  into  the  deep  his  powerful  word, 
And  calls  the  great  leviathan ;  the  great 
Leviathan  attends  in  all  his  state, 
Elxults  for  joy,  and,  with  a  mighty  bound, 
Makes  the  sea  shake,  and  heaven  and  earth  re« 

sound. 
Blackens  the  waters  with  the  rising  sand. 
And  drives  vast  billows  to  the  distant  land. 
As  yawns  an  earthquake,  when  imprisoned  aif 
Struggles  for  vent,  and  lays  the  centre  bare, 
The  whale  expands  his  jaws  enormous  size, 
The  prophet  views  the  cavern  with  surprise. 
Measures  his  monstrous  teeth,  afar  descried. 
And  rolls  his  wondering  eyes  from  side  to  side; 
Then  takes  possession  of  the  spacious  seat, 
And  sails  secure  within  the  dark  retreat. 

Now  is  he  pleased  the  northern  blast  to  hear, 
And  hangs  on  liquid  mountains  void  of  fear. 
Or  falls,  immersed,  into  the  depths  below, 
Where  the  dead  silent  waters  never  flow ; 
To  the  foundations  of  the  hills  conveyed, 
Dwells  in  the  shelving  mountain's  dreadful  shade; 
Where  plummet  never  reached  he  draws  his  breath, 
And  glides  serenely  through  the  paths  of  death. 
Two  wondrous  days  and  nights  through  coral 

groves. 
Through  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  sands  he  rover; 
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When  the  third  morniiig  with  its  level  rays, 
The  mountains  gilds,  and  on  the  billows  plays, 
It  sees  the  king  of  waters  rise  and  pour 
His  sacred  guest  uninjured  on  the  shore ; 
A  type  of  that  great  blessing  which  the  Muse 
In  her  next  labour  ardently  pursues. 


BOOK  II. 

-*E»  yiifiit  lMrt(6f*»  §{  ^ot  ixflnr. 


Phoctl. 

We  hope  that  the  departed  will  rise  again  fiom  the  dual ;  after 
wUch,  like  the  god^  they  will  be  imnxHlaL 


Now  man  awakes,  and  from  his  silent  bed, 
Where  he  has  slept  for  ages,  lifts  his  head, 
Shakes  off  the  slumber  often  thousand  years, 
And  on  the  borders  of  new  worlds  appears. 
Whate'er  the  bold,  the  rash  adventure  cost, 
In  wide  eternity  I  dare  be  lost. 
The  Muse  b  wont  in  narrow  bounds  to  sing. 
To  teach  the  swain,  or  celebrate  the  king: 
I  grasp  the  whole ;  no  more  to  parts  confined, 
I  lift  my  Toice,  and  sing  to  human  kind : 
1  sing  to  men  and  angels;  angels  join, 
While  such  the  theme,  their  sacred  songs  with 
mine. 

Again  the  trumpet's  intermitted  sound 
KoXla  the  wide  circuit  of  creation  round, 
A  universal  concourse  to  prepare 
Of  all  that  ever  breathed  the  vital  air; 
In  some  wide  field,  which  active  whirlwinds  sweep. 
Drive  cities,  forests,  mountains  to  the  deep. 
To  smooth  and  lengthen  out  the  unboimded  space, 
And  spread  an  area  for  all  human  race. 

Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  trusty 
And  render  back  their  long  committed  dust  I 
Now  chamels  rattle;  scattered  limbs  and  all 
TKc  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved,  advance ;  the  neck,  perhaps,  to  meet 
The  distant  headj  the  distant  legs  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  oonfurion  fly. 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members,  and  complete  the  firame.. 

When  the  world  bowed  to  Rome's  almighty 
sword, 
Rome  bowed  to  Pompey,  and  confetssed  her  lord: 
Yet  one  day  lost,  this  deity  below 
Became  the  scorn  and  pity  of  his  foe; 
His  blood  a  traitor's  sacriiSce  was  made. 
And  smoked  indignant  on  a  rufiian's  blade: 
No  trumpet's  sound,  no  gasping  army's  yell, 
Bid,  with  due  horror,  his  great  soul  farewell : 
Obscure  his  fall !  all  weltering  in  hb  gore. 
His  trunk  was  cast  to  perish  on  the  shorel 


While  Julius  firowned  the  bloody  monster  dead. 
Who  brought  the  worid  in  his  great  rival's  heai 
This  severed  head  and  tnmk  shall  joinonoe  mors, 
Though  realms  now  rise  between  and  oceans  losr. 
The  trumpet's  sound  nach  vagrant  mote  shall  hear, 
Or  fixed  in  earth,  or  if  afloat  in  air, 
Obey  the  signal  wafted  in  the  wind. 
And  not  one  sleeping  atom  lay  behind. 
So  swarming  bees  that  on  a  summer's  day 
In  airy  rings  and  wiM  meanders  play, 
Charmed  with  the  brasen  sound,  their  wandenngi 

end. 
And,  gently  circling,  on  a  bough  descend. 

The  body  thus  renewed,  the  conscious  soul, 
Which  has  perhaps  been  fluttering  near  the  pole. 
Or  midst  the  burning  planets  wondering  strayed. 
Or  hovered  o'er  where  her  pale  corpse  was  laid, 
Or  rather  coasted  on  her  final  state. 
And  feared,  or  wished  for  her  appointed  fate; 
This  soul,  returning  with  a  constant  flame. 
Now  weds  for  ever  her  immortal  frame : 
Life,  which  ran  down  before,  so  high  is  wound, 
The  springs  maintain  an  everiasting  round. 
Thus  a  frail  model  of  the  work  designed 
First  takes  a  copy  of  the  builder's  mind; 
Before  the  structure  firm,  with  lasting  oak, 
And  marble  bowels  of  the  solid  rock. 
Turns  the  strong  arch,  and  bids  the  columns  rise, 
And  bear  the  lofty  palace  to  the  skies; 
The  wrongs  of  time  enabled  to  surpass. 
With  bars  of  adamant  and  ribs  of  brass. 

That  ancient,  sacred,  and  illustrious  dcmt* 
Where  soon  or  late  &ir  Albion's  heroes  come 
From  camps  and  courts,  though  great,  ot  wise^  «r 

just. 
To  feed  the  worm,  and  moulder  into  dust ; 
That  solemn  mansion  of  the  royal  dead. 
Where  passing  slaves  o'er  sleeping  monuchstnsd, 
Now  populous  o'erflows;  a  numerous  race 
Of  rising  kings  fill  all  the  extended  ^aoe: 
A  life  well  spent,  not  the  victorious  sword, 
Awards  the  crown,  and  styles  the  greater  kffdL 

Nor  monuments  alone,  and  burial  earth, 
Labours  with  man  to  this  his  second  birth; 
But  where  gay  palaces  in  pomp  arise, 
And  gilded  theatres  invade  the  skies, 
Nations  shall  wake,  whoee  unrespected  bones 
Support  the  pride  of  their  luxurious  sons. 
The  most  magnificent  and  costly  dome 
Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb. 
No  spot  on  earth  but  has  supplied  a  grave, 
And  human  skulls  the  spacious  ocean  pave: 
All's  full  of  man ;  and  at  this  dreadfiil  turn 
The  swarm  shall  issue,  and  the  hive  shall  bum. 

Not  all  at  once,  nor  in  like  manner,  rise : 
Some  lift  with  pda  their  tfbw  unwilling  eyei^ 
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Shrink  badiward  from  the  terror  of  the  light, 
And  bless  the  grave,  and  call  for  lasting  night ; 
Others,  whose  long-attempted  virtue  stood 
I^ed  as  a  rock,  and  broke  the  rushing  flood, 
Whose  firm  resolve  nor  beauty  could  melt  down, 
Kor  raging  tyrants  from  their  posture  frown; 
Soeh,  in  this  day  of  horrors,  shall  be  seen 
To  fiioe  the  thunders  with  a  godhke  mien. 
The  planeU  drop,  their  thoughts  are  fixed  above ; 
The  centre  shakes,  their  hearts  disdain  to  move. 
An  earth  dissolving,  and  a  Heaven  thrown  wide, 
A  yawning  gulf,  and  fiends  on  every  side, 
Serene  they  view,  impatient  of  delay, 
And  bless  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Here  Greatness  prostrate  falls;  their  Strength 
gives  place. 
Here  lazars  smile ;  their  Beauty  hides  her  face. 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Pagan  s  stand, 
A  blended  throng,  one  undistinguished  band. 
Some  who,  perhaps,  by  mutual  wounds  expired. 
With  zeal  for  their  distinct  persuasions  fired, 
In  mutual  friendship  their  long  slumber  break. 
And  hand  in  hand  their  Saviour's  love  partake. 

But  none  are  flushed  with  brighter  joy,  or,  warm 
With  JQster  confidence,  enjoy  the  storm. 
Than  those  whose  pons  bounties,  unconfined, 
Have  made  them  public  fathers  of  mankind. 
.  In  that  illustrious  rank  what  shining  light 
With  such  distinguished  glory  fills  my  sight  1 
Bend  down,  my  grateful  muse;  that  homage  show. 
Which  to  such  worthies  thou  art  proud  to  owe. 
Wickham!  Fox!  Chichelyl*  hail,  illustrious  names! 
Who  to  far  distant  times  dispense  your  beams ; 
Beneath  your  shades,  and  near  your  crystal  springs, 
I  first  presumed  to  touch  the  trembling  strings : 
All  hail,  thrice  honoured,  'twas  your  great  renown 
To  bless  a  people,  and  oblige  a  crown ; 
And  now  you  rise,  eternally  to  shine, 
Eternally  to  drink  the  rays  divine. 

Indulgent  God !  oh,  how  shall  mortal  raise 
His  soul  to  due  returns  of  grateful  praise 
For  bounty  so  profuse  to  human  kind, 
Thy  wondrous  gift  of  an  eternal  mind  1 
Shall  I,  who  some  few  years  ago,  was  leas 
Than  worm,  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express, 
Wis  nothing ;  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
Of  every  star  shall  languish  and  expire  1 
When  earth's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  above. 
And  through  the  radiant  files  of  angels  move  1 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  I  stand, 
See  new  worlds  rolling  firom  his  spacious  hand, 
Where  our  adventures  shall  perhaps  be  taught, 
Ai  we  now  tell  how  Michael  sung  or  fought  1 
An  that  has  being  in  full  consort  join, 
And  celebrate  the  depths  of  love  divine. 
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But,  oh,  before  thb  blissful  state,  before 
The  aspiring  soul  this  wondrous  height  can  loafi 
The  Judge,  descending,  thunders  from  afar, 
And  all  mankind  is  summoned  to  the  bar. 

This  mighty  scene  I  next  presume  to  draw ; 
Attend,  great  Anna,  with  religious  awe : 
Expect  not  here  the  known  successful  arts 
To  win  attention,  and  command  our  hearts. 
Fiction !  be  far  away;  let  no  machine. 
Descending  here,  no  fabled  god,  be  seen ; 
Behold  the  Qod  of  gods  indeed  descend, 
And  worlds  unnumbered  his  approach  attend. 

Lo,  the  wide  theatre,  whose  ample  space 
Must  entertain  the  whole  of  human  race. 
At  Heaven's  all  powerful  edict  is  prepared. 
And  fenced  around  with  an  immortal  guard. 
Tribes,  provinces,  dominions,  worlds  o'erflow 
The  mighty  plain,  and  deluge  all  below, 
And  every  age  and  nation  pours  along ; 
Nimrod  and  Bourbon  mingle  in  the  throng ; 
Adam  salutes  his  youngest  son :  no  sign 
Of  all  those  ages  which  their  births  disjoin. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart : 
What  volumes  have  been  swelled,  what  time  been 

spent, 
To  fix  a  hero's  birth-day  or  descent. 
What  joy  must  it  now  yield,  what  rapture  raise. 
To  see  the  glorious  race  of  ancient  days — 
To  greet  those  worthies  who  perhaps  have  stood 
Illustrious  on  record  before  the  flood : 
Alas,  a  nearer  care  your  soul  demands ; 
Cssar  unnoted  in  your  presence  stands. 

How  vast  the  concourse!  not  in  number  mor« 
The  waves  that  break  on  the  resounding  shore, 
The  leaves  that  tremble  in  the  shady  grove, 
The  lamps  that  gild  the  spangled  vaults  above; 
Those  overwhelming  armies,  whose  command 
Said  to  one  empire  fall — another,  stand; 
Whose  rear  lay  wrapt  in  night,  while  breaking 

dawn 
Roused  the  broad  front,  and  called  the  battle  on ; 
Great  Xerxes'  world  in  arms,  proud  Canns's  field, 
Where  Carthage  taught  victorious  Rome  to  yidd, 
(Another  blow  had  broke  the  Fates'  decree. 
And  earth  had  wanted  her  fourth  monarchy) 
Immortal  Blenheim,  famed  Ramillia's  host ; 
They  all  are  here,  and  here  they  all  are  lost ; 
Their  millions  swell  to  be  discerned  in  vain, 
Lost  as  a  billow  in  th'  unbounded  main. 

This  echoing  voice  now  rends  the  yiekling  air: 
'For  judgment,  judgment,  sons  of  men!  prepare  I' 
Earth  shakes  anew,  I  hear  her  groans  profound. 
And  Hell  through  all  her  trembling  reahns  resound. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  greatest  power  of  earth. 
Blessed  with  most  equal  planets  at  thy  birth, 
Whose  vabur  drew  the  most  suoceesful  swoid, 
Most  realms  united  in  one  common  lord. 


H 
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Who  on  the  day  of  trimnph,  Midst, '  Be  thine 
*  The  skies,  Jehovah }  all  this  world  is  mine;' 
Dare  not  to  lift  thine  eye. — ^Alas !  my  muse ! 
How  art  thou  loetl  what  numbers  canst  thou 

choose  1 
A  sudden  blush  inflames  the  waving  sky, 
And  now  the  crimson  curtains  open  fly; 
I^ !  fiur  within,  and  tkt  above  all  height, 
Where  Heaven's  great  Sovereign  reigns  in  worlds 

of  light, 
Whence  Nature  he  informs,  and  with  one  ray, 
Shot  from  his  eye,  does  all  her  works  survey. 
Creates,  supports,  confounds!  where  time  and  place, 
Matter,  and  form,  and  fortune,  life,  and  grace, 
Wait  humbly  at  the  footstool  of  their  Qod^ 
And  move  obedient  at  his  awful  nod ; 
Whence  he  beholds  us  vagrant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  air-suspended  ball, 
(Speck  of  creation)  if  he  pour  one  breath, 
The  bubble  breaks,  and  'tis  eternal  death. 

Thence  issuing  I  behold,  (but  mortal  sight 
Sustains  not  such  a  rushing  sea  of  light) 
I  see  on  an  empyreal  flying  throne 
Sublimely  raised.  Heaven's  everlasting  Son, 
Crowned  with  that  majesty  which  formed  the  world, 
And  the  grand  rebel  flaming  downward  hurled ; 
Virtue,  Dominion,  Praise,  Omnipotence, 
Support  the  train  of  their  triumphant  Prince, 
A  zone,  beyond  the  thought  of  angels  bright, 
Around  him,  like  the  zodiac,  winds  its  light ; 
Night  shades  the  solemn  arches  of  his  brows, 
And  in  his  cheek  the  purple  morning  glows. 
Where'er,  serene,  he  turns  propitious  eyes, 
Or  we  expect,  or  find,  a  paradise ; 
But  if  resentment  reddens  their  mild  beams. 
The  Eden  kindles,  and  the  world's  in  flames. 
On  one  hand  Knowledge  shines  in  purest  light; 
On  one,  the  sword  of  Justice,  fiercely  bright 
Now  bend  the  knee  in  sport,  present  the  reed : 
Now  tell  the  scourged  Impostor  he  shall  bleed  I 
Thus  glorious  through  the  courts  of  Heaven, 

the  Source 
Of  life  and  death  eternal  bends  his  course; 
Loud  thunders  round  him  rdl,  and  lightnings  play; 
Th'  angehc  host  is  ranged  in  bright  array: 
Some  touch  the  string,  some  strike  the  sounding 

shell. 
And  mingling  voices  in  rich  concert  sweR ; 
Voices  seraphic!  blessed  with  such  a  strain. 
Could  SatAn  hear,  ho  were  a  god  again. 

Triumphant  King  of  glory !  Soul  of  bliss ! 
What  a  stupendous  turn  of  fiUe  is  this ! 
Oh !  whither  art  thou  raised  above  the  scorn 
And  indigence  of  him  in  Bethlehem  bom; 
A  needless,  helpless,  unaccounted  guest, 
And  but  a  second  to  the  foddered  beast  1 
How  changed  firom  him  who,  meekly  prostrate  laid, 
Vouchsafed  to  wash  the  feet  himself  had  madel 


From  him  who  was  betrayed,  forsook,  denied, 
Wept,  languished,  prayed,  bled,  thirsted,  groaned^ 

and  died  1 
Hung  pierced  and  bare,  insulted  by  the  foe. 
All  Heaven  in  tears  above,  earth  unconcerned  be- 
low? 

And  was 't  enough  to  bid  the  sun  retire  t 
Why  did  not  Nature  at  thy  groan  expirel 
I  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  the  pangs  divine ; 
The  world  is  vanished, — I  am  wholly  thine. 

Mistaken  Caiaphas !  ah,  which  blasphemed. 
Thou  or  thy  prisoner :  which  shall  be  condemnedl 
Well  might'st  thou  rend  thy  garments,  wdl  ex- 
claim. 
Deep  are  the  horrors  of  eternal  flame ! 
But  God  is  good !  'tis  wondrous  all !  e'en  He 
Thou  gav'st  to  death,  shame,  torture,  died  for  thee. 

Now  the  descending  triuni)^  stops  its  flight, 
From  earth  full  twice  a  planetary  height ; 
There  all  the  clouds  condensed,  two  columns  iiise, 
Distinct  with  orient  veins  and  golden  blaze ; 
One  fixed  on  earth,  and  one  in  sea,  and  round 
Its  ample  foot  the  swelling  billows  sound : 
These  an  immeasurable  arch  support. 
The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awful  court : 
Sheets  of  bright  azure,  from  the  purest  sky. 
Stream  from  the  crystal  arch,  'and  round  the  co- 
lumns fly : 
Death,  wrapt  in  chains,  low  at  the  basis  lies, 
And  on  the  point  of  his  own  arrow  dies. 

Here  high  enthroned  th'  eternal  Judge  b  pboe^ 
With  all  the  grandeur  of  his  godhead  graced; 
Stars  on  his  robes  in  beauteous  order  meet, 
And  the  sun  bums  beneath  his  awfiil  feet 

Now  an  archangel,  eminentiy  bright. 
From  off  his  silver  staff,  of  wondrous  height, 
Unfurls  the  Christian  flag,  which  waving  ffies, 
And  shuts  and  opens  more  than  half  the  skies: 
The  Cross  so  strong  a  red,  it  sheds  a  stain 
Where'er  it  floats,  on  earth,  and  air,  and  main; 
Flushes  the  hill,  and  sets  on  fire  the  wood. 
And  turns  the  deep-dyed  ocean  into  blood. 

O  formidable  glory !  dreadful  bright  I 
Refulgent  torture  to  the  guilty  sight 
Ah  turn,  unwary  muse !  nor  dare  reveal 
What  horrid  thoughts  with  the  polluted  dwell 
Say  not,  (to  make  the  sun  shrink  in  his  beam) 
Dare  not  affirm  they  wish  it  all  a  dream ; 
Wish  or  their  souls  may  wish  their  limbs  deci^. 
Or  Gk>d  be  spoiled  of  his  eternal  sway : 
But  rather,  i£  thou  know'st  the  means,  unfold 
How  they  with  transport  might  the  scene  behoU 

Ah  how !  but  by  repentance,  by  a  mind 
Ctuick,  and  severe,  its  own  ofience  to  findt 
By  tears,  and  groans,  and  never-ceasing  can^ 
And  all  the  pious  violence  of  pvayerl 
Thus  then,  with  feorvency,  till  now  xuakaawu, 
I  cast  my  heart  befeire  th'  eternal  thnxM, 
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Id  tha  gr^t  temple,  which  the  skiefl  sonound 
For  hooMge  to  iti  Lord  a  narrow  hound. 

'0  Thoul  whose  balance  doth  tba  moontaina 
wfigh, 
Wboie  will  the  wild  tumaltuoas  seas  obey, 
Wbow  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame, 
Thit  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame ; 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls, 
And  on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

'Oh!  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep, 
To  Kstter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep: 
Thj  power,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see, 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  sool  to  thee: 
Bflign  o*er  my  will;  my  passbns  ^b  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  gncefnl  indignation  raise : 
My  lofe  be  wann  to  succour  the  distressed. 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppressed. 

*  Oh  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
This  glorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made  I 
Who  decks  the  maiden  Spring  with  flowery  pride  1 
Who  calls  frath  Summer,  like  a  sparkling  Inride? 
Who  joys  the  mother  Antunm's  bed  to  crown) 
And  bids  old  Winter  lay  her  honours  downl 
Not  the  great  Ottoman,  or  greater  Czar, 
Not  Europe's  arbitrcss  of  peace  and  war. 
May  sea,  and  land,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  be 

johedl, 
To  bring  the  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  I 
When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll. 
May  thoughts  of  tby  dread  vengeance  shake  my 

soul; 
Whenenth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  sfaiiie. 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  majesty  Divine ! 

'  Through  every  scene  of  Kfe,  or  peace  or  war, 
Plenty  or  vrant,  tfiy  glory  be  my  care ! 
Slune  we  in  arms  1  or  sing  beneath  our  vine  1 
Thme  is  the  vintage,  and  the  conquest  thine: 
"Hiy  pleasure  points  the  shaft,  and  bends  the  bow. 
The  chister  Masts, or  bids  it  brightly  glow: 
*TiB  thou  that  lead'st  our  powerful  armies  forth, 
^nd  giv'st  great  Anne  thy  sceptre  o'er  the  NovUl 

'Grant  1  may  ever,  at  the  morning  ray, 
Open  with  prayer  the  consecrated  day ; 
Tone  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soul  arise, 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies; 
^  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve. 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  wonhip  shall  be  still  begun. 
And,  oh!  permit  the  gkwm  of  sdenm  Night 
Tosscred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
When  this  world's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise; 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies; 
Compose  our  souls  vrith  a  less  dazriing  sight, 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  n^der  light; 
Bow  every  boist'rous  thought  in  calnv  subsides! 
How  the  snoelhsd  spfait  into  goodnMi  ^itel 


Oh  how  divine !  to  dread  the  milky  way 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  day; 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favour  sue, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew ; 
Pleased  to  look  down,  and  see  the  world  asle^, 
While  1  long  vigils  to  its  founder  keep ! 

'  Can'st  thou  not  shake  the  centre  1  Oh,  control 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul. 
Thou  who  can'st  still  the  raging  of  the  flood. 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood : 
Teach  me,  with  equal  firmness,  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
Oh  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire ! 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  flre ! 
Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  the  prize 
Which  in  Eternity's  deep  bosom  lies ! 
At  the  great  day  of  recompense  behold, 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  &tal  book  unfi)ld ! 
Then  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seat, 
From  age  to  age  my  grateful  song  repeat; 
My  light,  my  life,  my  God,  my  Saviour,  see, 
And  rivtd  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee !' 


BOOK  III. 


Ebb  qnoque  In  fttis  reminiscttiir,  tSon  tempu% 
Qfx>  mare,  quo  Cellu^  canreptaqae  regis  ccdi 
Ardeat;  etmwidi  mfdles  oparosa  labofet. 

Ovid  Met 

The  book  unfolding,  the  resplendent  seat 
Of  saii^  and  angels,  the  tremendous  &t6 
Of  guilty  souls,  the  gloomy  realms  of  wo, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  world  be&ow, 
I  next  presume  to  ang.    What  yet  remsins 
Demands  my  last,  but  most  exalted  strains; 
And  let  the  muse  or  now  aflfect  the  sky. 
Or  in  kiglorious  shades  forever  he. 
She  kindles;  she's  inflamed,  so  near  the  goal; 
She  mounts ;  she  gains  upon  the  starry  pole ; 
The  world  grows  less  as  she  pursues  her  flight, 
And  the  sun  darkens  to  her  distant  sight. 
Heaven  opening,  all  its  sacred  pomp  displays, 
And  overwhelms  her  with  the  rushing  blaze  I 
The  triumph  rings !  archangels  shout  aroond  I 
And  echoing  Nature  lengthens  out  the  sound ! 

Then  thousand  trumpets  now  at  once  advances 
Now  deepest  silence  lulls  the  vast  expanse: 
So  deep  the  silence,  and  so  strong  the  blast. 
As  Nature  died,  when  she  had  groaned  her  last 
Nat  man  nor  angel  moves;  the  Judge  on  high 
Looks  round,  and  with  his  glory  SXbi  the  sky; 
Then  on  the  &tal  book  his  hand  he  Uys, 
Which  high  to  view  supporting  seraphs  raise; 
In  solenm  fbnn  the  rituals  are  prepared, 
The  seal  is  broken,  and  a  groan  is  heard. 
And  thou,  my  soul!  (oh,  fiJl  to  sudden  prayer, 
And  let  the  thought  sink  deep!)  shalt  thea  be 
Iheisl 
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See  on  the  left  (for  by  the  ^re&t  command 
The  throng  dividecl  fiUls  on  either  hand) 
'How  weak,  how  pale,  how  haggard,  how  obacene, 
What  more  than  death  in  every  iace  and  mieni 
With  what  distrees,  and  glarings  of  affright, 
They  ahock  the  heart,  and  turn  away  the  oght? 
In  gloomy  orbe  their  trembling  eyeballs  roll, 
And  tell  the  horrid  secrets  of  the  soul : 
G^h  gesture  mourns,  each  kx>k  is  black  with  care, 
And  every  groan  is  laden  with  de^mir. 
Reader  1  if  guilty,  spare  the  muse,  and  find 
A  truer  image  pictured  in  thy  mind. 

Should'st  thou  behold  thy  brother,  father,  wife. 
And  all  the  soft  companions  of  thy  life, 
Whoee  blended  interests  leveled  at  one  aim, 
Whose  mixed  desires  sent  up  one  conunon  flame, 
Divided  far,  thy  wretched  self  alone 
Cast  on  the  left  of  all  whom  thou  hast  known. 
How  would  it  wound  1  what  millions  would'st 

thou  give 
For  one  more  trial,  one  day  more  to  live  1 
Flung  back  in  time  an  hour,  a  moment's  space, 
To  grasp  with  eagerness  the  means  of  grace, 
Contend  for  mercy  with  a  pious  rage. 
And  in  that  moment  to  redeem  an  agel 
Drive  back  the  tide,  suspend  a  storm  in  air, 
Arrest  the  sun,  but  still  of  this  despair. 

Mark,  on  the  right,  how  amiable  a  grace  I 
Their  Maker^s  image  fresh  in  every  face  I 
What  purple  bloom  my  ravished  soul  admires, 
And  their  eyes  sparkling  with  immortal  fires ! 
Triumphant  Beauty!  charms  that  rise  above 
This  world,  and  in  blessed  angels  kindle  love  I 
To  the  great  Judge  with  holy  pride  they  turn. 
And  dare  behold  the  Almighty's  anger  bum. 
Its  flash  sustain,  against  its  terror  rise, 
And  on  the  dread  tribunal  fix  their  eyes, 
Are  these  the  forms  that  mouldered  in  the  dost? 
Oh,  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  just! 
Tet  still  some  thin  remains  of  fear  and  doubt 
The  infected  brightness  of  their  joy  pollute. 
Thus  the  chaste  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  draws 

nigh. 
Beholds  his  blessing  with  a  trembling  eye. 
Feels  doubtful  passions  throb  in  every  vdn. 
And  in  his  cheeks  are  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
Xjest  still  some  intervening  chance  should  rise. 
Leap  forth  at  once,  and  snatch  the  golden  prise. 
Inflame  his  wo,  by  bringing  it  so  late. 
And  stab  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  fete. 

Since  Adam's  femily,  frt>m  first  to  last, 
Now  into  one  distinct  survey  is  cast. 
Look  round,  vain-glorious  Muse !  and  you  whoever 
Devote  yourselves  to  Fame,  and  think  her  fair. 
Look  round,  and  seek  the  lights  of  human  race. 
Whose  shining  acts  Time's  brightest  annals  grace ; 
Who  founded  sects,  crbwns  conquered  or  re- 

■igned; 
Qvm  names  to  nationi^  or  femed  empiras  joiiMd; 


Who  raised  the  vale,  and  laid  the  mountain  low 
And  taught  obedient  rivers  where  to  flow; 
Who  with  vast  fleets,  as  with  a  mighty  chain, 
Could  bind  the  madness  of  the  roaring  main ; 
All  lost  1  all  undistinguished  1  nowhere  found  1 
How  wiU  this  truth  in  Bourbon's  palace  aotindl 

That  hour,  on  which  the  Almighty  King  on 
high, 
From  all  eternity  has  fixed  his  eye. 
Whether  his  right  hand  favoured  or  annqjvd. 
Continued,  altered,  threatened,  or  destroyed, 
Southern  or  eastern  sceptre  downward  hurled, 
Gkive  north  or  west  dominion  o'er  the  world ; 
The  point  of  time,  for  which  the  world  was  built^ 
For  which  the  blood  of  Gkxl  himself  was  spih, 
That  dreadful  moment  is  arrived. 

Alofi,  the  seats  of  bUss  their  pomp  display, 
Brighter  than  brightness  this  distinguished  day; 
Leas  glorious  when  of  old  the  eternal  Son 
From  realms  of  night  returned  with  trophies  won: 
Through  Heaven's  high  gates  when  he  triumphant 

rode. 
And  shouting  angels  hailed  the  Victoi^God. 
Horrors  beneath,  darkness  in  darkness,  heU 
Of  hell,  where  torments  behind  torments  dwell ; 
A  furnace  formidable,  deep  and  wide, 
O'erboiling  with  a  mad  sulphureous  tide, 
Expands  its  jaws,  most  dreadful  to  survey, 
And  roars  outrageous  for  the  destined  prey: 
The  sons  of  light  scarce  unappalled  took  down. 
And  nearer  press  Heaven's  everlasting  throne. 

Such  is  the  scene,  and  one  short  moment^c 
space 
Condud^  the  hopes,  and  feais  of  human  race. 
Proceed  who  daresi— I  tremble  as  I  write; 
The  whole  creation  swims  before  my  sight  * 
I  see,  I  see  the  Judge's  frowning  brow; 
Say  not  'tis  distant ;  I  behold  it  now; 
I  faint,  my  tardy  bkxxi  forgets  to  flow. 
My  roul  recoik  at  the  stupendous  wo ; 
That  wo,  those  pangs,  which  from  the  guflty 

breast 
In  these,  or  words  like  these,  shall  be  expressed : — 

*  Who  burst  the  barriers  of  my  peaceful  grave  1 
Ah  I  cruel  Death,  that  would  no  longer  sare. 

But  grudged  me  even  that  narrow  dark  abode;, 

And  cast  me  out  into  the  wrath  of  God ; 

Where  shrieks,  the  roaring  flame,  the  lattfii^ 

chain. 
And  all  the  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain. 
Our  only  song ;  black  fire's  malignant  light, 
The  sole  refreshment  of  the  blasted  sight 

*  Must  all  those  powers  Heaven  gave  me  to  sup- 

ply 
My  soul  with  pleasure,  and  bring  in  my  joy. 
Rise  up  in  arms  against  me,  join  the  foe, 
Sense,  reason,  memory,  increase  my  wo? 
And  shall  my  voice,  ordained  on  hymns  to  dwcO^ 
Coorupl  to  gioans^  and  blow  the  fbw  of  hilll 
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Oh !  moit  I  look  with  terror  on  my  gain, 
And  wkheziftenoe  only  measure  painl 
What!  no  reprieve,  no  least  indulgence  given, 
No  beam  of  hope,  from  any  point  of  Heavenl 
Ah,  Metej  I  Mercy!  art  thou  dead  above? 
b  love  extinguished  in  the  source  of  kivel 

'  Bold  that  I  am,  did  heaven  stoop  down  to  belli 
The  expiring  Lord  of  life  my  ransom  seal  1 
Have  I  not  been  industrious  to  provokel 
From  his  embraces  obstinately  broke  1 
Punued  and  panted  for  his  moxtal  hate, 
Earned  my  destruction,  laboured  out  my  fate  1 
And  dare  I  on  extinguished  love  exclaim? 
Take,  take  full  vengeance ;  rouse  the  slafkfning 

flame; 
Jmt  IB  my  k)t — but,  oh,  must  it  transcend 
The  reach  of  time,  despair  a  distant  end  1 
Where  dreadful  growth  shoot  forward,  and  arise 
Where  Thought  can't  follow,  and  bold  Fancy  dies. 

'  Never  J  where  falls  the  soul  at  that  dread  sound? 
Down  an  abyss  how  dark,  and  bow  profound ! 
Down,  down,  (I  still  am  falling — horrid  pain  I) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  still  remain ; 
My  plunge  but  still  begun — and  this  fer  sin? 
Could  I  oilend  if  I  had  never  been. 
Bat  fltill  increased  the  senseless  happy  mass, 
Flowed  in  the  sireafn,  or  shivered  in  the  grass. 

'Father  of  mercies!  why  from  silent  earth 
Didit  thou  awake,  and  curse  me  into  birth  ? 
Tear  me  from  quiet,  raviih  me  from  night, 
And  make  a  thankless  present  of  thy  light? 
Pnsh  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee^ 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery ! 

'  The  beasts  are  happy;  they  oome  forth,  and 
keep 
Short  watch  on  earth,  and  then  lie  dovm  to  sleep: 
Pain  ii  for  man ;  and,  oh,  how  vast  a  pain 
For  crimes  which  made  the  G(odhead  bleed  in  vain? 
Annulled  his  groans,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
And  flung  hb  agonies  and  death  away? 
As  our  dire  punishment  for  ever  strongs 
Our  constitution,  too,  for  ever  young, 
Cmaed  with  returns  of  vigour,  still  the  same. 
Powerful  to  bear,  and  satisfy  the  flame ; 
Still  to  be  caught,  and  stiH  to  be  pursued ; 
To  perish  still,  and  still  to  be  renewed. 

'  And  thii  my  help,  my  GK>d,  at  thy  decree? 
Nature  is  changed,  and  hell  should  succour  me. 
And  canst  thou  then,  look  down  from  perfect  bliss. 
And  see  me  plunging  in  the  dark  abyss? 
Calling  thee  Father  in  a  sea  of  fire  ? 
Or  pouring  blasphemies  at  thy  desire  ? 
With  mortals'  angubh  wilt  thou  raise  thy  name, 
And  by  my  pangs  Omnipotence  proclaim? 

'  Thou  who  canst  toss  the  planets  to  and  fro, 
Contract  not  thy  great  vengeance  to  my  wo ; 
Crush  worlds;  in  hotter  flames  fallen  angels  lay; 
On  me  almighty  wrath  is  cast  away. 


Call  back  thy  thunders.  Lord :  hold  in  thy  rage, 
Nor  with  a  speck  of  wretchedness  engage; 
Forget  me  quite,  nor  stoop  a  worm  to  blame. 
But  lose  me  in  the  greatness  of  thy  name. 
Thou  art  all  love,  all  meroy,  all  divine, 
And  shall  I  make  those  glories  cease  to  shine? 
Shall  sinful  man  grow  great  by  his  offence, 
And  from  its  course  turn  back  Omnipotence? 

'  Forbid  it ;  and,  oh  grant,  great  God,  at  least 
This  one,  this  slender,  ahnost  no  request ; 
When  I  have  wept  a  thousand  lives  away, 
When  T(«ment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey, 
When  I  have  raved  ten  thousand  years  in  fire, 
Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  me  then  expire.' 

Deep  anguish!  but  too  late :  the  hopeless  soul, 
Bound  to  the  bottom  of  the  burning  pool, 
Though  loth,  and  ever  loud  blaspheming,  ovms 
He's  justly  doomed  to  pour  eternal  groans; 
Inclosed  with  horrors,  and  transfixed  with  pain. 
Rolling  in  vengeance,  struggling  with  his  chain; 
To  talk  to  fiery  tempests,  to  implore 
The  raging  flame  to  give  its  burnings  o'er ;. 
To  toss,  to  writhe,  to  pant  beneath  his  load. 
And  bear  the  weight  of  an  offended  God. 

The  favoured  of  their  Judge  in  triumph  move 
To  take  possession  of  their  thrones  above, 
Satan's  accursed  desertion  to  supply, 
And  fill  the  vacant  stations  of  the  sky; 
Again  to  kindle  long  extinguished  rays, 
And  with  new  lights  dilate  the  hei^venly  blaae; 
To  jpx>p  the  roses  of  immoxtal  youth. 
And  drink  the  fountain-head  of  sacred  truth 
Toswiminseasof  bliss,  to  strike  the  string, 
And  lift  the  voice  to  thdr  Almighty  King; 
To  lose  eternity  in  grateful  bys 
And  fill  Heaven's  wide  dreumferenoe  with  praise. 

But  I  attempt  the  wondrous  height  in  vain, 
And  leave  unfinished  the  too  lofty  strain : 
What  boldly  I  begin,  let  othen  end ; 
My  strength,  exhausted,  fainting  I  descend, 
And  choose  a  leas  but  no  ignoble  theme. 
Dissolving  elements,  and  worlds  in  flame. 

The  fatal  period,  the  great  hour,  is  come, 
And  Nature  shrinks  at  her  approaching  doom; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  give  the  sign,  and  all 
Heaven's  terrors  in  array  surround  the  baU; 
Sharp  lightnings  with  the  meteor's  blaze  compile, 
And,  darted  downward,  set  the  worid  <m  be : 
Black  rising  clouds  the  thickened  ether  choke, 
And  spiry  flames  dart  through  the  rolling  smoke, 
With  keen  vibrations  cut  the  sullen  night, 
And  strike  the  darkened  sky  with  drradful  light; 
From  Heaven's  four  regions,  with  immortal  fince, 
Angels  drive  on  the  wind's  impetuous  course, 
To  enrage  the  flame ;  it  apreads,  it  soars  on  high, 
Swells  in  the  storm,  and  billows  through  the  akj: 
Here  winding  pyramids  of  6te  ascend, 
I  Cities  and  deserts  in  one  ruin  blend ; 
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Here  blazing  volumes,  wafted,  overwhelm 
The  spadoos  face  of  a  far  distant  reahn ; 
There,  undermined,  down  rush  eternal  hills, 
The  neighbouring  vales  the  vast  destruction  fills. 

Hear'st  thou  that  dreadful  crack,  that  sound 
which  broke 
Like  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  centre  shook  1 
What  wonders  must  that  groan  of  Nature  tell  1 
Olympus  there,  and  mightier  Atlas,  fell. 
Which  seemed,  above  the  reach  of  Fate,  to  stand 
A  towering  monument  of  God's  right-hand. 
Now  dust  and  smoke,  whose   brow,  so  lately, 

spread 
O'er  sheltered  countries  its  difiuave  shade. 

Show  me  that  celebrated  spot,  where  all 
The  various  rulers  of  the  severed  ball 
Have  humbly  sought  wealth,  honour,  and  redress, 
That  land  which  Heaven  seemed   diligent  to 

bless. 
Once  called  Britannia;  can  her  glories  endt 
And  can't  surrounding  seas  her  realms  defend  1 
Alas !  in  flames  behold  surrounding  seas ! 
Like  oil,  their  waters  but  augment  the  blaze. 

Some  angel  say,  where  ran  proud  Asia's  bound  1 
Or  where  with  fruits  was  fair  Europa  crowned  1 
Where  stretched  waste  Lybial  where  did  India's 

store 
Sparkle  in  diamonds,  and  her  golden  orel 
EUtch  lost  in  each,  tl»eir  mingling  kingdoms  glow. 
And  all  dissolved,  one  fiery  deluge  flow: 
Thus  earth's  contending  monarchies  are  joined, 
And  a  full  period  of  ambition  find. 

And  now  whate'er  or  swims,  or  walks,  or  flies, 
Inhabitants  of  sea,  or  earth,  or  skies ; 
All  on  whom  Adam's  wisdom  fixed  a  name, 
^1  plunge,  and  perish  in  the  conquering  flame. 

This  globe  alone  would  but  demand  the  fire, 
Starve  its  devouring  rage ;  the  flakes  aspire. 
And  catch  the  clouds,  and  make  the  heavens  their 

prey; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  all  melt  away; 


AU,  all  is  lost ;  no  monument,  no  sign, 
Where  once  so  proudly  biased  the  gay 
So  bubbles  on  the  foaming  stream  expire ; 
So  sparks  that  scatter  from  the  kindling  fiiv; 
The  devastations  of  one  dreadfbl  hour, 
The  great  Creator's  six  days'  work  devour: 
A  mighty,  mighty  ruin !  yet  one  soul 
Has  more  to  boast,  and  hi  outweighs  the  whole; 
Exalted  in  superior  excellence. 
Casts  down  to  nothing  such  a  vast  expense. 
Have  ye  not  seen  the  eternal  mountains  nod, 
An  earth  dissolving,  a  descending  Godi 
What  strange  surprises  through  all  nature  rani 
For  whom  these  revolutions  but  for  man  1 
For  him  Omnipotence  new  measures  takes, 
For  him  through  all  eternity  awakes; 
Pours  on  him  gifts  suflSci^it  to  supply 
Heaven's  loss,  and  with  firesh  glories  fill  the  sky. 

Think  deeply  then,  O  Man !  how  great  thou  ait: 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  trembling  heart; 
What  angels  guard  no  longer  dare  neglect, 
Slighdng  thyself,  aflOront  not  God's  respect. 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast, 
And  gaze  and  wander  there,  a  ravished  guest; 
Graze  on  those  hidden  treasures  thou  shalt  find, 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  thy  mind : 
Of  perfect  knowledge,  see,  the  dawning  light 
Foretells  a  moon  most  exquisitely  bright  I 
Here  springs  of  endless  joy  are  breaking  forth: 
There  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth ! 
Worth  which  must  ripen  in  a  haf^r  dime, 
And  brighter  sun,  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 
Thou,  minor,  canst  not  guess  thy  vast  estate, 
What  stores,  on  foreign  coasts,  thy  landing  wait; 
Lose  not  thy  claim,  let  virtue's  paths  be  trod, 
Thus  glad  all  Heaven,  and  (deaae  that  boonteooi 

God, 
Who,  to  light  thee  to  pleasures,  hung  on  high 
Yon  radiant  orb,  proud  regent  of  the  sky : 
That  service  done,  its  beams  shall  &de  away, 
And  God  shine  forth  in  one  eternal  day ! 


Stir  iFotcr  of  KrUfifon; 

OR, 
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BOOK  I. 

—Ad  ooolam  ardentla  lumina  toUeos, 

Lumiu;  DunteoeraBaroebamriDCulapalntta—T^^. 

Fbom  lofty  themes,  from  thoughts  that  soared  on 

high. 
And  opened  wondrous  scenes  above  the  sky, 


My  muse !  descend :  indulge  my  fond  desue : 
With   softer   thoughts   my    melting   soul  in- 
spire, 
And  smooth  my  numbers  to  a  fismale^s  praise; 
A  partial  world  will  listen  to  my  lays, 
Wlule  Anna  reigns,  and  sets  a  female  name 
Unrivalled  in  the  glorious  lists  of  Fame. 


THE  FORCE  OP  RELIGION. 


—  • 


Hear,  ye  fair  daughters  of  this  happy  land  t 
Whose  radiant  ejrea  the  vanqiUBh'd  world  command, 
Virtae  is  beauty :  but  when  charms  of  mind 
Wkh  elegance  of  outward  form  are  joined ; 
When  youth  makes  such  bright  objects  still  more 

bright, 
And  fortune  sets  them  in  the  strongest  light, 
Tis  all  of  hearen  that  we  below  may  view, 
And  all  but  adoration  is  your  due. 

Famed  female  virtue  dfid  this  isle  adorn 
Ere  Ormond,  or  her  glorious  queen,  was  horn ; 
When  now  Maria's  powerful  arms  prevailed, 
And  haughty  Dudley's  bold  ambition  failed, 
The  beauteous  daughter  of  great  Suffolk's  race, 
In  blooming  youth,  adorned  with  every  grace, 
Who  gained  a  crown  by  treason  not  her  own. 
And  innocently  filled  another's  throne, 
Hurled  from  the  summit  of  imperial  state. 
With  equal  mind  sustained  the  stroke  of  fiUe. 

But  how  will  GKiilford,  her  fiir  dearer  part. 
With  manly  reason  fortify  his  heart  1 
At  once  she  longs,  and  is  afraid  to  know ; 
Now  swift  she  moves,  and  now  advances  slow, 
To  find  her  lord,  and  finding,  passes  by, 
Silent  with  fear,  nor  dares  she  meet  hki  eye, 
Lest  that,  unasked,  in  speechless  grief  diiclose 
The  mournful  secret  of  his  inward  woes. 
Thus,  after  sickness,  doubtful  of  her  face. 
The  melancholy  virgin  shuns  the  glass. 

At  length,  with  troubled  thought,  but  look  serene. 
And  sorrow  softened  by  her  heavenly  mien, 
She  dasps  her  lord,  brave,  beautiful,  and  young, 
While  tender  accents  melt  upon  her  tongue ; 
Gentle  and  sweet,  as  vernal  zephyr  hk>ws, 
Fanning  the  lily,  or  the  blooming  rose. 

"Grieve  not,  my  lord ;  a  crown,  indeed,  is  kist ;  - 
What  far  outshines  a  crown  we  still  may  boast; 
A  mind  composed,  a  mind  that  can  disdain 
A  fruitless  sorrow  for  a  loss  so  vain. 
Noticing  is  lost  that  virtue  can  improve 
To  wealth  eternal,  and  return  above ; 
Above  where  no  distinction  shall  be  known 
Twixt  him  whom  storms  have  shaken  from  a 

throne, 
And  liiro  who,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  Fate, 
Shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  great: 
Nor  can  I  find  the  difference  here  below ; 
I  lately  was  a  queen ;  I  still  am  so, 
While  Guilford's  wife,  thee  rather  I  obey, 
Than  o'er  mankind  extend  imperial  sway. 
When  we  lie  down  on  some  obscure  retreat, 
Incensed  Maria  may  her  rage  forget ; 
And  I  to  death  my  duty  will  improve, 
And  what  you  miss  in  empire  add  in  love. 
Tour  godlike  soul  is  opened  in  your  look, 
And  I  have  faintly  your  great  meaning  spoke. 
For  this  alone  I'm  pleased  I  wore  the  crown. 
To  find  with  what  content  we  lay  it  down. 


Heroes  may  win,  but  'tis  a  heavenly  race 
Can  quit  a  throne  with  a  becoming  grace." 

Thus  spoke  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  and  cheered 
Her  drooping  lord,  whose  boding  bosom  feared 
A  darker  cloud  of  ills  would  burst,  and  shed 
Severer  vengeance  on  her  guiltless  head. 
Too  just,  alas,  the  terrors  which  he  felt  I 
For,  lo  I  a  guard ! — forgive  him  if  he  melt-^ 
How  sharp  her  pangs,  when  severed  from  his  side, 
The  most  sincerely  loved,  and  loving  bride 
In  space  confined,  the  muse  forbears  to  tell ; 
Deep  was  her  anguish,  but  she  bore  it  well : 
His  pain  was  equal,  but  his  virtue  less ; 
He  thought  in  grief  there  could  be  no  excess. 
Pennve  he  sat,  o'ercast  with  gloomy  care. 
And  often  fondly  clasped  his  absent  fair; 
Now,  silent,  wandered  through  his  rooms  of  state, 
And  sickened  at  their  pomp,  and  taxed  his  fate. 
Which  thus  adorned,  in  all  her  shining  store, 
A  splendid  wretch,  magnificently  poor. 
And  on  the  bridal  bed  his  eyes  were  cast, 
And  angmsh  fed  on  his  enjoyments  past ; 
Each  recollected  pleasure  made  him  smart, 
And  every  transport  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

That  hM>py  nooon  which  summoned  to  delight, 
That  moon  which  shone  on  his  dear  nuptial  night, 
Which  saw  him  fold  her  yet  untasted  charms 
(Denied  to  princes)  in  his  longing  arms, 
Now  sees  the  transient  blessing  fleet  away. 
Empire  of  love !  the  vision  of  a  day. 

Thus  in  the  British  clime,  a  summer-storm 
Will  oft  the  smiling  face  of  heaven  deform ; 
The  winds  with  violence  at  once  descend, 
Sweep  flowers  and  fruits,  and  make  the  forest  bend ; 
A  sudden  winter,  while  the  sun  is  near, 
O'ercomes  the  season,  and  inverts  the  year. 

But  whither  is  the  captive  borne  away, 
The  beauteous  captive !  from  the  cheerful  day? 
The  scene  is  changed  indeed :  before  her  eyes 
Ill-boding  locks  and  unknown  horrors  rise ; 
For  pomp  and  splendour,  for  her  giTard  and  crown, 
A  gloomy  dungeon,  and  a  keeper's  frown  : 
Black  thoughts  each  mom  invade  the  lover's  breast; 
E^ach  night  a  ruffian  locks  the  queen  to  rest. 

Ah,  mournful  change,  if  judged  by  vulgar  mindsl 
But  Sufiblk's  daughter  its  advantage  finds. 
Religion's  force  divine  is  best  displayed 
In  deep  desertion  of  all  human  aid : 
To  succour  in  extremes  is  her  delight, 
And  cheer  the  heart  when  terror  strikes  the  sight. 
We,  disbelieving  our  own  senses,  gaze. 
And  wonder  what  a  mortal's  heart  can  raise 
To  triumph  o'er  misfortunes,  smile  in  grie^ 
And  comfort  those  who  come  to  bring  relief: 
We  gaze,  and,  as  we  gaze,  wealth,  fame,  decay, 
And  all  the  world's  vain  gbries  fade  away. 
Against  her  cares  she  raised  a  dauntless  mind, 
And  with  an  ardent  heart,  but  roost  resigned, 


m 
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Deep  in  the  drMdfbl  gloom,  wHh  pious  heat, 
Amid  the  eilenoe  of  her  dark  retreat, 
AddresMd  her  God—**  Almighty  Power  Dhrhie  I 
Tie  thine  to  raise,  and  to  depre«  is  thine ; 
With  honour  to  light  up  the  name  unknown, 
Or  to  pot  out  the  lustre  of  a  throne. 
In  my  short  span  both  fortanes  I  hare  proved, 
And  though  with  ill  frail  nature  will  be  moved, 
I'D  bear  it  well :  (O  strengthen  me  to  heart) 
And  if  my  piety  may  claim  thy  care, 
If  I  remembered,  in  youth's  giddy  heat, 
And  tumult  of  a  court,  a  future  state, 
O  favour,  when  thy  mercy  I  impbre^ 
For  one  who  never  guilty  soeptre  bore  1 
Twas  I  received  the  crown ;  my  lord  is  &9&'f 
If  it  must  fall,  let  vengeance  ^  on  me; 
Let  him  survive,  his  country's  name  to  raise, 
And  in  a  guilty  Und  to  speak  thy  praisel 
O  may  th*  indulgence  of  a  father's  k>ve, 
Poured  forth  on  me,  be  doubled  finon  above  I 
If  these  are  sale,  111  think  my  prayers  succeed, 
And  bless  thy  tender  mercies  whilst  I  bleed." 

'Twas  now  the  mournful  eve  before  that  day 
In  which  tiie  queen  to  her  fbll  wrath  gave  way ; 
Through  rigid  justice  rushed  into  oflfonce, 
And  drank,  in  seal,  the  bk)od  of  innocence. 
The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  seemed  to 

mourn 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return ; 
The  hollow  wind,  and  meUnchdy  rain, 
Or  ^  or  was  imagined  to  complain: 
The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  light ; 
Stars  there  were  none,  and  doubly  dark  the  night 

Sweet  Innocence  in  chains  can  take  her  rest ; 
Soft  slumber  gently  creeping  through  her  breast, 
She  sinks;  and  in  her  sleep  is  re-entfan>ned. 
Mocked  by  a  gaudy  dream,  and  vainly  crowned. 
She  views  her  fleets  and  armies,  seas  and  land, 
And  stretches  wide  her  shadow  of  command : 
With  royal  purple  is  her  vision  hung ; 
By  phantom  hosts  are  shouts  of  conquest  rang ; 
Low  at  her  feet  the  suppliant  rival  lies; 
Our  prisoner  mourns  her  fate,  and  bids  her  rise. 

Now  level  beams  upon  the  waters  played, 
Glanced  on  the  hOls,  and  westward  cast  the  shade; 
The  busy  trades  in  city  had  befan 
To  sound,  and  speak  the  painful  fife  of  man. 
In  tyrant's  breasts  the  thoughts  of  vengeance  rouse, 
And  the  fond  bridegroom  turns  him  to  his  spouse. 
At  this  first  birth  of  light;  while  morning  breaks, 
Our  spouseless  bride,  our  widowed  wife,  awakes; 
Awakes  and  smiles;  nor  night's  imposture  blames: 
Her  real  pomps  were  little  more  than  dreams; 
A  short-lived  blaze,  a  lightning  quickly  o'er, 
That  died  in  birth,  that  shone  and  was  no  more ; 
She  turns  her  side  and  soon  resumes  a  state 
Of  nund  well  suited  to  her  altered  fate, 
Qjiecf),  though  serious,  when  dread  tidings  come 
(AkwWl^edGuiUbfd!)  of  her  instant  doom. 


Sun !  hide  thy  beams;  in  clouds  as  black  as  nigfat 
Thy  face  involve;  be  guiltless  of  the  sight; 
Or  haste  more  swiftly  to  the  western  main, 
Nor  let  her  blood  the  conscious  daylight  stain. 

Oh!  how  severe  1  to  fidl  so  new  a  bride. 
Yet  blushing  firom  the  priest,  in  youthful  pride; 
yrhen  Time  had  just  matured  each  perfect  gaem, 
And  opened  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ! 
To  leave  her  GuiUbrd  dead  to  all  n^et, 
Fond  of  his  wo,  and  obstinate  in  grieC 
Unhappy  fetrl  whatever  Fancy  drew, 
(Vain  promised  blessings)  vanish  firom  her  view; 
No  train  of  cheerful  days,  endearing  nights, 
No  sweet  domestic  joys,  and  chaste  dd^fats; 
Pleasures  that  bkssom  e'en  fitom  doubts  and  feaoy 
And  bliss  and  rapture  rising  out  of  cans: 
No  little  Guilford,  with  paternal  grace. 
Lulled  on  her  knee,  or  smiling  in  her  feoe; 
Who,  when  her  dearest  fiither  shall  return. 
From  pouring  tears  on  her  untimely  urn, 
Might  comfert  to  his  silver  hairs  inqiart, 
And  fill  her  place  in  his  indulgent  heart ; 
As  where  fruits  fidl,  quick-rising  hlnmmn^p^  taSifb, 
And  the  blessed  Indian  of  his  cares  beguile. 

In  vain  these  various  reasons  jointly  press 
To  blacken  death,  and  heighten  her  distress; 
She,  through  the'  endrciing  tenors  darts  her  sight 
To  the  blessed  regions  of  eternal  light. 
And  fills  her  soul  with  peace :  to  weeping  fiieods 
Her  fether  and  her  lord  she  reoonmiends. 
Unmoved  henelf :  her  foes  her  air  survey. 
And  rage  to  see  their  malice  thrown  away. 
She  soars;  now  nought  on  earth  detains  her  eai»— 
But  Guilford,  who  still  struggles  for  his  share. 
StiO  will  his  form  importunatdy  rise, 
Clog  and  retard  her  transport  to  the  skies. 
As  trembling  flames  now  take  a  feeble  ffigfat. 
Now  catch  the  brand  vrith  a  returning  light. 
Thus  her  soul  onward,  firom  the  seats  above 
FaUs  fondly  back,  and  kindles  into  love. 
At  length  she  conquers  in  the  doubtful  field; 
That  heaven  she  seeks  will  be  her  GhnUbrfW 

shield. 
Now  death  u  welcoine:  his  approach  m  slow; 
'TIS  tedious  longer  to  expect  the  bk>w. 

Oh,  mortab!  riiort  of  sig^t,  who  think  ths 

O'erbkmn  misfiirtune  stQl  shall  prove  the  hit: 
Alas !  misfbrtunes  travel  in  a  train. 
And  oft  in  fife  from  one  perpetual  chain : 
Fear  buries  fear,  and  ills  on  ills  attend. 
Tin  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end. 

She  thinks  that  she  has  nought  but  death  to  fear, 
And  death  b  conquered.    Worse  than  death  is 

near: 
Her  rigid  trials  are  not  yet  complete; 
The  news  arrives  of  her  great  fether's  fete. 
She  sees  his  hoary  head,  all  white  with  agi^ 
A  victim  to  the  ofiended  mooaieh^  lage. 


THE  FORCE  OP  RELIGION. 


How  great  the  meicy,  had  she  breathed  her  last 
Ere  the  dire  aenteiice  on  her  father  past ! 

A  fonder  parent  Nature  never  knew, 
And,  at  his  age  increased,  his  fondness  grew. 
A  parent's  love  ne'er  better  was  bestowed ; 
The  pious  daughter  in  her  heart  o'erflowcd. 
And  can  she  firom  all  weakness  still  refrain  7 
And  still  the  firmness  of  her  soul  maintain  1 
Iinposuble  I  a  sigh  wUl  force  its  way, 
One  patient  tear  her  mortal  birth  h^nj ; 
She  sighs  and  weeps!   but  so  she  weeps  and 


As  silent  dews  descend,  and  vapours  rise. 

Celesdal  Patience  I  bow  dost  thou  defeat 
The  foe's  proud  menace,  and  elude  his  hate? 
While  Passion  takes  his  part,  betrays  our  peace, 
To  death  and  torture  swells  each  slight  disgrace : 
By  not  opposing,  thou  dost  ills  destroy. 
And  wear  thy  conquered  sorrows  into  joy. 

Now  she  revolves  within  her  anxious  mind, 
What  wo  still  lingers  in  reserve  behind. 
One&  rise  on  grie&,  and  she  can  see  no  bound. 
While  nature  lasts,  and  can  receive  a  wound. 
The  sword  is  drawn;  the  Gtueen  to  rage  inclined, 
By  mercy  nor  by  piety  confined. 
What  mercy  can  the  zealot's  heart  assuage, 
Whose  piety  itself  converts  to  rage  ? 
She  thought,  and  dghed :  and  now  the  blood  be- 
gan 
To  leave  her  beauteous  cheek  all  cold  and  wan : 
New  sorrow  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  fading  roses  die. 
Alast  should  Guilford  too— When  now  she's 

brought 
To  that  dire  view,  that  precipice  of  thought, 
While  there  she  trembling  stands^  nor  dares  look 

down 
Nor  can  recede,  till  Heaven's  decrees  are  known. 
Cure  of  all  ilb,  till  now  her  lord  appears — 
But  not  to  cheer  her  heart,  and  diy  her  tears ! 
Not  now,  as  usual,  like  the  rising  day. 
To  chase  the  shadows  and  the  damps  away ; 
But,  like  a  gloomy  storm,  at  once  to  sweep 
And  plunge  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Bhck  were  his  robes,  dejected  was  his  air, 
His  voice  was  frozen  by  his  cold  despair ; 
Slow  Kke  a  ghost,  he  moved  with  solenm  pace ; 
A  dying  paleness  sat  upon  his  fiice. 
Back  she  recoiled,  she  smote  her  lovely  breast, 
Her  eyes  the  anguish  of  her  heart  confest; 
Struck  to  the  soul,  she  staggered  with  the  wound. 
And  sunk,  a  breathless  image,  to  the  ground. 

Thus  the  &ir  lily,  when  the  sky's  o'ercast, 
At  first  but  shudders  in  the  feeble  blast ; 
But  when  the  winds  and  weighty  rains  descend, 
The  fair  and  upright  stem  is  forced  to  bend, 
Till  broke,  at  length,  its  snowy  leaves  are  shed. 
And  strew,  with  dying  sweets,  their  native  bed. 
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Hie  pietatis  hoooi?  sic  not  in  soeptra  repouisY—  Virg, 

Her  Guilford  clasps  her,  beautiful  in  death. 
And  with  a  kiss  recalls  her  fleeting  breadi. 
To  tapers  thus,  which  by  a  blast  ex^Hre, 
A  lighted  taper,  touched,  restores  the  fire : 
She  reared  her  swimming  eye,  and  saw  the  fight, 
And  Guilford  too,  or  she  had  loathed  the  sight 
Her  father's  death  she  bore,  despised  her  own. 
But  now  she  must,  she  will  have  leave  to  groan. 
"Ah!  Guilford!"  she  began,  and  would  havn 

spoke. 
But  sobs  rushed  in,  and  every  accent  broke : 
Reason  itself,  as  gusts  of  passion  blew. 
Was  ruffled  in  the  tempest,  and  withdrew. 

So  the  youth  lost  his  image  in  the  well, 
When  tears  upon  the  yielding  surface  fell; 
The  scattered  features  slid  into  decay, 
And  spreading  circles  drove  his  face  away. 

To  touch  the  soft  affections,  and  control 
The  manly  temper  of  the  bravest  soul, 
What  with  afiSicted  beauty  can  compare. 
And  drops  of  love  distilling  from  the  fair  1 
It  melts  us  down:  our  pains  delight  bestow, 
And  we  with  fondness  languish  o'er  our  wo. 

This  Guilford  proved:  and  with  excess  of  pain, 
And  pleasure  too,  did  to  his  bosom  strain 
The  weeping  fair :  sunk  deep  in  soft  desire, 
Indulged  his  love,  and  nursed  the  raging  fire: 
Then  tore  himself  a  way,  and,  standing  wide, 
As  fearing  a  relapse  of  fondness,  cried. 
With  Ul  dissembled  grief,  "  My  life !  fbrixwr ; 
You  wound  your  Guilford  with  each  cruel  teal: 
Did  you  not  chide  my  griefl  repress  your  own, 
Nor  want  compassion  for  yourself  alone. 
Have  you  beheld  how,  firmn  the  distant  main, 
The  thronging  waves  roll  on,  a  numerous  train, 
And  foam,  and  bellow,  till  they  reach  the  shore, 
There  burst  their  noisy  pride,  and  are  no  more  t 
Thus  the  successive  flows  of  human  race. 
Chased  by  the  coming,  the  preceding  chase; 
They  sound  and  swell,  their  haughty  heads  they 

rear, 
Then  faU  and  flatten,  break,  and  disappear. 
Life  is  a  forfeit  we  must  shortly  pay. 
And  Where's  the  mighty  lucre  of  a  dayl 
Why  should  you  mourn  my  fete?  'tis  most  unkind; 
Your  own  you  bore  vrith  an  unshaken  mind: 
And  which,  can  you  imagine,  was  the  dart 
That  drank  most  blood,  sunk  deepest  in  my  hearti 
I  can  not  live  vrithout  you;  and  my  doom 
I  meet  with  joy,  to  share  one  common  tomb.— 
And  are  again  your  tean  profusely  spiltl 
Oht  then,  my  kindness  blackens  to  my  guflt; 
It  foils  itself  if  it  recall  your  pain:— 
I  Life  ofmy  lifet  I  beg  yon  to  refrain: 
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The  load  which  Fate  imposes  yoo  increase, 
And  help  Maria  to  destroy  my  peace.'' 

But,  oh!  against  himself  his  labour  turned; 
The  more  he  comforted,  the  more  she  mourned. 
Compassion  swells  our  grief;  words  soft  and  kind 
But  sooth  our  weakness,  and  dissolve  the  mind. 
Her  sorrow  flowed  in  streams ;  nor  her's  alone ; 
While  that  he  blamed,  he  yielded  to  his  own. 
Where  are  the  smiles  she  wore,  when  she  so  late, 
Hailed  him  great  partner  of  the  regal  state ; 
When  orient  gems  around  her  temples  blazed, 
And  bending  nations  on  the  glory  gazed  1 

'Tis  now  the  Clueen's  command  they  both  re- 
treat, 
To  weep  with  dignity,  and  mourn  in  state: 
She  forms  the  decent  miseiy  with  joy. 
And  loads  with  pomp  the  wretch  ibe  would  d^ 

stroy. 
A  spacious  hall  is  hung  with  black,  all  light 
Shut  out,  and  noon-day  darkened  into  night: 
From  the  dim  roof  a  lamp  depends  on  high. 
Like  a  dim  crescent  in  a  ckHjded  sky; 
It  sheds  a  quivering  melancholy  gloom. 
Which  only  shows  the  darkness  of  the  roonv 
A  shining  axe  is  on  the  table  laid, 
A  dreadful  sight !  and  glitters  through  the  shade. 

In  this  sad  scene  the  lovers  are  confined, 
A  scene  of  terrors  to  a  guilty  mind! 
A  scene  that  would  have  damped  with  rising 

cares. 
And  quite  extinguished  every  love  but  theim 
What  can  they  dol  they  fix  their  mournful  eyes — 
Then  Guilford  thus  abruptly;  "  I  despise 
An  empire  lost;  I  fling  away  the  crown; 
Numbers  have  laid  that  bright  delusion  down; 
But  Where's  the  Charles,  or  Diodesian  where, 
Could  quit  the  blooming,  wedded,  weeping  iairl 
Oh!  to  dwell  ever  on  thy  lip!  to  stand 
In  full  possession  of  thy  snowy  hand ! 
And,  through  the  unclouded  crystal  of  thine  eye. 
The  heavenly  treasures  of  thy  mind  to  spy! 
Till  rapture  reason  happily  destroys. 
And  my  soul  wanders  through  immortal  joyul 
Give  me  the  world,  and  ask  me  where's  my  bliss? 
I  dasp  thee  to  my  breast,  and  answer,  This. 
And  ahall  the  grave" — He  groans,  and  can  no 

more, 
But  all  her  charms  in  silence  traces  o'er ; 
Her  lip,  her  cheek,  and  eye,  to  wonder  wrought. 
And,  wondering,  sees,  in  sad  presaging  thought. 
From  that  fair  neck,  that  world  of  beauty,  fall. 
And  roll  along  the  dust,  a  ghastly  ball! 

Oh  1  let  those  tremble  who  are  greatly  blessed ! 
For  who  but  Guilford  could  be  thus  distressed? 
Come  hither  all  you  happy!  all  you  great ! 
From  flowery  meadows,  and  (jrom  rooms  of  state; 
Nor  think  I  call  your  pleasures  to  destroy, 
Bat  to  refine,  and  to  exalt,  your  joy: 


Weep  not ;  but  smiliDg,  &E.  your  ardent  caxe 
On  nobler  titles  than  the  brave  or  fiur. 

Was  ever  snch  a  mournAil,  moving  sight  1 
See,  if  you  can,  by  that  dull,  tremUing,  light: 
Now  they  embrace ;  and,  mixed  with  Intter  wo, 
Like  Isis  and  her  Thames,  one  stream  they  flow: 
Now  they  start  wide;  fixed  in  benumbing  care, 
They  8tifie%  into  statues  of  deqiair : 
Now,  tenderly  severe,  and  fiercdy  kind. 
They  rush  at  once ;  they  fling  their  cares  behind. 
And  clasp,  as  if  to  death ;  new  vows  repeat, 
And  quite  wrapped  up  in  love,  forget  their  late. 
A  short  delusion !  for  the  raging  pain 
Returns,  and  their  poor  hearts  most  bleed  again. 

Meantime  the  queen  now  cruelty  decreed ; 
But  ill  content  that  they  should  only  bleed, 
A  priest  is  sent,  who,  with  insiJioas  art. 
Instils  his  poison  into  Sufiblk's  heart; 
And  Guilford  drank  it,  hanging  on  the  breast. 
He  from  his  childhood  was  with  Rome  possessed 
When  now  the'  ministers  of  Death  draw  nigh, 
And  in  her  dearest  lord  she  first  must  die. 
The  subtle  priest,  who  kmg  had  watched  to  find 
The  most  unguarded  passes  of  her  mind, 
Bespoke  berthus :  "  Grieve  not ;  'tis  in  your  powei 
Your  lord  to  rescue  firom  this  iktal  boor." 
Her  bosom  pants;  she  draws  her  breath  with  pain; 
A  sudden  horror  thrills  through  every  vein; 
Life  seems  suspended,  on  his  words  intent^ 
And  her  soul  trembles  for  the  great  event. 

The  priest  proceeds:  "Embrace  the  foith  of 
Rome, 
And  ward  your  own,  your  kund's,  and  father^ 

doom." 
Ye  blessed  Spirits!  now  your  charge  sustain ; 
The  past  was  ease ;  now  first  she  suflers  paia: 
Must  she  pronounce  her  father's  death  1  must  she 
Bid  Guilford  bleedl— It  must  not,  can  not,  be. 
It  can  not  be!  but  'tis  the  Christian  praise^ 
Above  impossibilities  to  raise 
The  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  deride 
Of  vain  philosophy  the  boasted  pride. 
What  though  our  foeble  sinews  scarce  impart 
A  moment's  swiftness  to  the  feathered  dart; 
Though  tainted  air  our  vigorous  youth  can  break, 
And  a  chill  blast  the  hardy  warrior  shake? 
Yet  aro  we  strong :  hei^  the  loud  tempest  roar 
From  east  to  west,  and  call  us  weak  no  more: 
The  lightning's  unieaiited  force  proclaims 
Our  might ;  and  thunders  raise  our  humble  nanMs; 
'Tis  our  Jehovah  fills  the  heavens;  as  long 
As  he  shall  reign  Almighty,  we  aro  strong: 
We,  by  devotion,  borrow  firom  his  tlirone; 
And  alnK)st  make  Omnipotence  our  own : 
We  force  the  gates  of  heaven,  by  fervent  prayer  j 
And  call  forth  triumph  out  of  man's  despair. 
Our  lovely  mourner,  kneeling,  lifts  her  eyes 
And  bleeding  heart,  in  silence,  to  the  skies, 
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Devoutly  tad — Then,  brightening,  like  the  day, 
When  fudden  winds  sweep  scattered  clouds  away, 
Shining  in  majesty,  till  now  unknown ; 
And  breathing  life  and  spirit  scarce  her  own; 

She,  riling,  speaks :  *'  If  these  the  terms 7" 

Here  Guilford,  cruel  Guilford,  (barbarous  man ! 
,  It  this  thy  love  7)  as  swift  as  lightning  ran ; 
Overwhelmed  her  with  tempestuous  sorrow  fraught, 
And  stifled,  in  its  birth,  the  mighty  thought ; 
Then  bursting  finesh  into  a  flood  of  tears; 
Fierce,  resolute,  delirious  with  his  fears ; 
His  fears  for  her  ak>ne:  he  beat  his  breast, 
And  thus  the  fervour  of  his  soul  exprest : 
"  Oh !  let  thy  thought  o'er  our  past  converse  rove, 
And  show  one  moment  uninflamed  with  love ! 
Oh!  if  thy  kindness  can  no  longer  last, 
hi  pity  to  thyself,  forget  the  past ! 
EItt  wilt  thou  never,  void  of  shame  and  fear, 
ProDounce  his  doom  whom  thou  hast  held  so  dear, 
ThoQ  who  hast  took  me  to  thy  arms,  and  swore 
Empires  were  vile,  and  Fate  could  give  no  more ; 
That  to  continue  was  its  utmost  power, 
And  make  the  future  like  the  present  hour ; 
Now  call  a  ruffian,  bids  his  cruel  sword 
Lay  wide  the  bosom  of  thy  worthless  lord  1 
Tnmsfix  his  heart  (since  you  its  love  disclaim) 
And  stain  his  honour  with  a  traitor's  name. 
This  might  perhaps  be  borne  without  remorse. 
Bat  sure  a  father's  pangs  will  have  their  force! 
Shall  his  good  age,  to  near  its  journey's  end, 
Through  cruel  torment  to  the  grave  descend? 
His  ihaUow  blood  all  issue  at  a  wound. 
Wash  a  slave's  feet,  and  smoke  upon  the  ground? 
Bot  be  to  you  has  ever  been  severe; 
Then  take  your  vengeance." — Suffolk  now  drew 

near, 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  care. 
His  robes  neglected,  and  hb  head  was  bars : 
I^cciepit  Winter,  fai  the  yeariy  ring. 
Thus  dowly  creeps  to  meet  the  bloomnig  spring : 
Downward  he  cast  a  melancholy  kx>k. 
Thrice  turned  to  hide  his  grief,  ^en  fitdntly  spoke. 
"  Now  deep  in  years,  and  forward  in  decay, 
That  axe  can  only  rob  me  of  a  day: 
For  thee,  my  soul's  desire !  I  can't  refrain ; 
And  shall  my  tears,  my  last  tears,  flow  in  vain? 
When  you  diall  know  a  mother's  tender  name, 
My  heart's  distress  no  longer  will  you  blame." 
At  this,  afar  his  bursting  groans  were  heard ; 
The  team  ran  trickling  down  his  silver  beard : 
He  snatched  her  hand,  which  to  his  lips  he  pressed. 
And  bid  her  plant  a  dagger  in  his  breast; 
Then  sinking,  caDed  her  piety  unjust, 
And  soiled  his  hoary  temples  in  the  dust. 

Hard-hearted  men !  will  you  no  mercy  know? 
Has  the  queen  bribed  yon  to  distrtss  her  foe? 


0  weak  deserters  to  Misfortune's  part, 
By  false  affection  thus  to  pierce  her  heart ! 
When  she  had  soared,  to  let  your  arrows  fly. 
And  fetch  her  bleeding  firom  the  middle  sky. 
And  can  her  virtue,  springing  firom  the  ground, 
Her  flight  recover,  and  disdain  the  wound, 
Wlien  cleaving  love,  and  human  interest,  bind 
The  broken  force  of  her  aspiring  mind! 

As  round  the  generous  eagle,  which  in  vain 
Exerts  her  strength,  the  serpent  wreathes  his  train, 
Her  struggling  wings  entangles,  curling  plies 
His  poisonous  tail  and  stings  her  as  she  flies. 

While  yet  the  blow's  first  dreadful  weight  s'bo 
feels. 
And  with  its  force  her  resohitbn  reels. 
Large  doors,  unfolding  vrith  a  mournful  sound, 
To  view  discover,  weltering  on  the  ground. 
Three  headless  trunks  of  those  whose  arms  main- 
tained. 
And  in  her  wars  immortal  glory  gained : 
The  lifted  axe  assured  her  ready  doom, 
And  silent  mourners  saddened  all  the  room. 
Shall  I  proceed,  or  here  break  off  my  tale, 
Nor  truths  to  stagger  human  faith  reveal  7 

She  met  this  utmost  malice  of  her  fote 
With  Christian  dignity  and  pious  state ; 
The  beating  storm's  propitious  rage  she  blessed, 
And  all  the  martyr  triumphed  in  her  breast 
Her  ford,  and  father,  for  a  moment's  space, 
She  strictly  folded  in  her  soft  embrace ! 
Then  thus  she  spoke,  while  angels  heard  on  hif^ 
And  sudden  gladness  smiled  along  the  sky. 

"  Your  over-fondness  has  not  moved  my  hate; 

1  am  well  pleased  you  make  my  death  so  great : 
I  joy  I  can  not  save  you ;  and  have  given 
Two  lives  much  dearer  than  my  own  to  heaven, 
If  so  the  queen  decrees.* — But  I  have  cause 
To  hope  my  blood  win  satisfy  the  laws ; 

And  there  is  mercy  still  for  you  in  store : 
With  me  the  bitterness  of  death  is  o'er; 
He  shot  his  sting  in  that  farewell  embrace^ 
And  all  that  is  to  come  is  joy  and  peace. 
Then  let  mistaken  sorrow  be  supprest, 
Nor  seem  to  envy  my  approaching  n 
Then,  turning  to  the  ministers  of  &te, 
She,  smiling,  said,  "  My  victory's  complete ; 
And  tell  your  queen  I  thank  her  for  the  bkyw, 
And  grieve  my  gratitude  I  can  not  show. 
A  poor  return  I  leave  in  England's  crown 
For  everiasting  pleasure  and  renown : 
Her  guilt  alone  allays  this  happy  hour ; 
Her  guilt,  the  only  vengeance  in  her  power." 
Not  Rome,  untouched  with  sorrow,  beard  bm 
fate. 
And  fierce  Maria  pityed  her  too  late. 

*  Here  die  embraoei  then. 
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ILiAk  of  iTamr^ 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PASSION 

IN  SEVEN  CHARACTEUSnCAL  SATDLESL 


—^-fUgente  creliii  oomirictaictariA  CBcra 
Nop  miiMM  igno«oi  geoerwiB  ^Hbr. 


PREFACE. 

Tb£>e  SatifM  have  been  fitYOurably  lecerred  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  am  notcomriotiaorUiefeast 
roalerolenoe  to  any  particiilar  penon  through  all 
the  characters,  though  some  penons  may  be  to 
•eUkh  aa  to  engroaa  a  general  application  to  them- 
aelvca.  A  writer  in  polite  lettera  thould  be  con- 
tent with  reputation,  the  priTate  amusement  he 
finds  in  his  compositions,  the  good  influence  they 
have  on  his  severer  studies,  that  adnussion  they 
gire  him  to  his  superiors,  and  the  possible  good 
cflfect  they  may  have  on  the  public;  or  else  he 
should  join  to  his  politeness  some  more  lucrative 
qualification. 

But  it  is  possible  that  satire  may  not  do  much 
good.  Men  may  rise  in  their  afl*ections  to  their 
follies,  as  they  do  to  their  friends,  when  they  are 
abused  by  othen.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
misconduct  will  never  be  chased  out  of  the  world 
by  satire :  all,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  said  for  it  is, 
that  misconduct  will  certainly  be  never  chased  out 
of  the  world  by  satire,  if  no  satires  are  written. 
Nor  is  that  term  inapplicable  to  graver  composi- 
tioBs ;  ethics,  heathen  and  Christian,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  a  satire 
on  the  weakness  and  iniquity  of  men ;  and  some 
part  of  that  satire  is  in  vene  too ;  nay,  in  the  first 
ages,  philosophy  and  poetry  were  the  same  thing ; 
wisdom  wore  no  other  dress :  so  that,  I  hope,  these 
Satires  will  be  the  more  easily  pardoned  that  mis- 
fortune by  the  severe.  Nay,  historians  themselves 
may  be  considered  as  satirists,  and  satirists  most 
severe ;  since  such  are  most  human  actions,  that 
to  relate  is  to  expose  them. 

No  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world,  but, 
at  what  he  meets  with,  he  must  either  be  insensi- 
ble, or  grieve,  or  be  angry,  or  smile.  Some  passion 
(if  we  are  not  impassive)  must  be  moved ;  for  the 
general  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
indiflerent  to  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  man.  Now, 
to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  1  think  most 
eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice 
and  folly  the  greatest  offence:  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because  what  men  aim  at  by  them  is,  ge- 
nerally, public  opinion  and  esteem ;  which  truth  is 
the  subject  of  the  foUowing  Satires ;  and  joins  them 
together,  as  several  branches  from  the  same  root : 


an  unity  of  design  which  has  iiot,Ilhink,inaset 
of  satires,  been  attempted  befove. 

LAUgbing  at  the  misconduct  of  the  world  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  disagreea- 
ble passion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more  efiecto- 
ally  driven  out  by  another  than  by  reason,  what- 
ever some  may  teach ;  for  to  reason  we  owe  oor 
passions.  Had  we  not  reason,  vre  should  not  be 
offended  at  what  we  find  amiss:  and  the  cause 
seems  not  to  be  the  natural  cure  of  any  efiect. 

Moreover,  laughing  satire  bids  the  fairest  for 
success.  The  work)  is  too  proud  to  be  fond  of  a 
serious  tutor;  and  when  an  author  is  in  a  passion, 
the  laugh,  generally,  as  in  conversation,  turns 
against  him.  This  kind  of  satire  only  has  any 
delicacy  in  it.  Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is  the  best 
master :  he  appean  in  good  hurooor  while  he  cen- 
sures; and,  therefore,  his  censure  has  the  more 
weight,  as  supposed  to  proceed  from  judgment,  not 
from  passion.  Juvenal  is  ever  in  a  passion:  he 
has  but  little  valuable  but  his  eloquence  and  moral- 
ity ;  the  last  of  which  I  have  had  in  my  eye,  but 
rather  for  emulation  than  imitation,  through  my 
whole  work. 

But  though  I  comparatively  condemn  Juvenal, 
in  pait  of  the  Sixth  Satire,  (where  the  oocastoo 
DKMt  required  it)  1  endeavoured  to  touch  on  his 
manner,  but  was  forced  to  quit  it  soon,  as  disagreea- 
ble to  the  writer  and  reader  too.  BoUeau  has  join- 
ed both  the  Roman  satirists  with  great  success,  bat 
has  too  much  of  Juvenal  in  hb  very  serious  *  Sa- 
tire on  Woman,'  which  shouU  have  been  the  gay- 
est of  all  An  excellent  critic  of  our  own  com- 
mends Boileau's  closeness,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  pres^- 
ne98y  particulariy ;  whereas,  it  appeara  to  me;,  that 
repetition  is  his  fault,  if  any  fault  shouki  be  im- 
puted to  him. 

There  are  some  prose  satirists  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  wit,  the  last  of  which  can  never,  or 
should  never  succeed,  without  the  former.  An 
author  without  it  betrays  too  great  a  contempt  for 
mankind,  and  opinion  of  himself;  which  are  bad 
advocates  for  reputation  and  success.  What  a  diA 
ference  is  there  between  the  merit,  if  not  the  wit, 
of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais?  the  last  has  a  parti- 
cular art  of  throwing  a  great  deal  of  genius  and 
learning  into  frolic  and  jest,  but  the  genius  and 
the  achoUr  is  all  you  can  admire :  you  want  tlis 
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(pnrtleman  to  conrene  with  in  him:  he  is  like  a 
crimioal  who  receives  his  Ufe  for  some  serrices; 
you  commend,  but  you  pardon  too.  Indecency  of- 
fends our  pride,  as  men,  and  our  unaffected  taste, 
as  judgis  of  composition :  Nature  has  wisely  form- 
ed us  with  an  aversion  to  it,  and  he  that  succeeds 
in  spite  of  it  is  aliena  verUa^  quam  sua  providen- 
tia  tuiior* 

Such  wits,  like  false  oracles  of  old,  (which  were 
wits  and  cheats)  should  set  up  for  reputation 
among  the  weak  in  some  Boeotia,  which  was  the 
land  of  oracles;  for  the  wise  will  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt Some  wits,  too,  like  oracles,  deal  in  am- 
biguities, but  not  with  equal  success;  for  though 
ambiguities  are  the  first  excellence  of  an  impostor, 
they  are  the  last  of  a  wit 

Some  satirical  wits  and  humourists,  like  their 
fether  Ludan,  laugh  at  every  thing  indiscrimi- 
nately, which  betrays  such  a  poverty  of  wit  as  can 
Dot  afford  to  part  with  any  thing,  and  such  a  want 
of  virtue  as  to  postpone  it  to  a  jest.    Such  writers 
encourage  vice  and  folly,  which  they  pretend  to 
combat,  by  setting  them  on  an  equal  foot  with  bet- 
ter thmgs;  and  while  they  labour  to  bring  every 
thing  into  contempt,  how  can  they  expect  their 
«rn  parts  should  escape  7  Some  French  writera, 
partjculariy,  are  guilty  of  this  in  matters  of  the  last 
consequence,  and  some  of  our  own:  they  that  are 
fcr  lessening  the  true  dignity  of  mankind,  are  not 
•we  of  being  successful,  but  with  regard  to  one 
individual  in  it    It  is  this  conduct  that  justly 
makes  a  wit  a  term  of  reproach :  which  pats  me  in 
mind  of  Plato's  fable  of  the  birth  of  Love,  one  of 
the  prettiest  fables  of  all  antiquity ;  which  will  hold 
fikcwise  with  regard  to  modem  poetry.    *Love 
(■ays  he)  b  the  son  of  the  goddess  Poverty  and 
the  god  of  Riches:  he  has  from  his  father  his  dar- 
ing genius,  his  elevation  of  thought,  his  building 
castfcs  in  the  air,  his  prodigality,  his  neglect  of 
thbgs  serious  and  useful,  his  vain  opinion  of  his 
own  merit,  and  his  affectation  of  preference  and 
<fi<inction :  from  his  mother  he  inherits  his  indi- 
gence, which  makes  him  a  constant  beggar  of  fa- 
'WTs,  that  importunity  with  which  he  begs,  his 
flattery,  his  servility,  his  fear  of  being  despised, 
whieh  is  inseparable  from  him.*    This  addition 
may  be  made,  viz.  that  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a 
Sttle  subject  to  blindness,  which  makes  her  way  to 
jv^rments  and  honours;  that  she  has  her  satirical 
Vnver ;  and  histly,  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  ad- 
miration of  her  father's  family,  but  divides  her  fa- 
^wn*,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  rela- 
tions.   However,  this  is  not  necessity,  but  choice: 
^«e  Wisdom  her  governess,  she  might  have  much 
more  of  the  father  than  the  mother;  especially  m 
>neh  an  age  as  this,  which  shows  a  due  passion  for 
Wefaarms. 
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SATIRE  I. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  DORSET. 

^Tkmo  miuor  Vunm  ritis  e«,  quam 

Vlrtttda.  juv.  sat  la 


My  verse  is  satire ;  Dorset!  lend  your  ear, 
And  patronise  a  Muse  you  can  not  fear. 
To  poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  name. 
Their  wonted  passport  through  the  gates  of  Fame: 
It  bribes  the  [Mtrtial  reader  into  praise, 
And  throws  a  glory  round  the  sheltered  lays: 
The  dazzled  judgment  fewer  faults  can  see, 
And  gives  applause  to  Blackmore,  or  to  mc^ 
But  you  decline  the  mistress  we  pursue ; 
Others  are  fond  of  Fame,  but  Fame  of  you. 
Instructive  Satire  I  true  to  Virtue's  cause  I 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  laws! 
When  flattered  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage; 
When  purchased  follies,  from  each  distant  land, 
Like  arte,  improve  in  Britain's  skilftU  hand ; 
When  the  Law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not 
bite. 

And  South-Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light* 
When  churchmen  Scripture  for  the  classics  quit, 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit:* 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent, 
And  fly  from  bailifis  into  parliament ; 
When  dymg  sinners,  to  blot  out  their  score, 
Bequeath  the  Church  the  leavings  of  a  whore; 
To  chafe  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  iii' 

crease. 
Shall  panegyric  reign  and  censure  cease  1 

Shall  po6sy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right, 
And  dedications  wash  an  Ethiop  white  1 
Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  Katun's  boast, 
On  whom  praise  shines,  as  trophies  on  a  post) 
Shall  funeral  Ek)quence  her  colours  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days. 
And  satirize  with  nothing— but  their  praise? 

Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain  1 
Donne,  Dors^,  Dryden,  Rochester,  are  dead, 
And  guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled; 
Congreve,  who,  crowned  with  laurels  fidriy  woo, 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal  while  others  run, 
He  will  not  write;  and  (more  provoking  still) 
Ye  gods  I  he  will  not  write,  and  Mevius  vrilL 

Doubly  distressed,  what  author  shall  we  And 
Discreetly  daring,  and  severely  kind, 
The  courtly  Roman'st  shining  path  to  tread 
And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead  I 


*  Manj  oftbe  Chwk  and  LHin  claales  had  been  edfcBibv 
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Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill, 
AnJ  save  me,  on  the  brink,  from  writing  ill  1 
Though  vain  the  strife,  111  strive  my  voice  to  raise: 
What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  1 

The  love  of  praise,  bowe'er  concealed  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  every  heart ; 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells, 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
'Tis  tory,  whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
Here  to  Steele's  humour  makes  a  bold  pretence, 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's*  eloquence: 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
Nor  ends  with  Ufe,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

What  is  not  proud?  the  pimp  is  proud  to  see 
So  many  like  himself  in  high  degree : 
The  whore  is  proud  her  beauties  are  the  dread 
Of  peevish  virtue  and  the  marriage-bed ; 
And  the  bribed  cuckold,  like  crowned  victims  borne 
To  slaughter,  glories  in  his  gilded  horn. 

Some  go  to  church,  proud  humbly  to  repent. 
And  come  back  much  more  guilty  than  they  went. 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer, 
Pray  to  the  gods,  but  would  have  mortals  hear; 
And  when  their  sins  they  set  sincerely  down, 
They'll  find  that  their  religion  has  been  one. 

Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  towards  a  book, 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign. 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 
If  at  his  title  Trappt  had  dropped  his  quill, 
Trapp  might  have  passed  for  a  great  genius  still. 
But  Trapp,  alas  I  (excuse  him  if  you  can) 
Is  now  a  scribbler,  who  was  once  a  man. 
Imperious,  some  a  classic  fame  demand, 
For  heaping  up,  with  a  laborious  hand, 
A  wagon-load  of  meanings  for  one  word. 
While  A's  deposed,  and  B's  with  pomp  restored.^ 

Some,  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch- work  learned  quotations  are  allied; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

On  glass  how  witty  b  a  noble  peer? 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  so  dear  ? 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idiots  vain. 
Which,  if  unfortunately  well,  they  feign. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see; 
And  (stranger  still  I)  of  blockheads'  flattery, 
Whose  praise  de&mes ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean. 
By  spitting  on  your  face  to  make  it  clean. 


.  *  Aftenrank  Bsil  of  Btth. 
tDr.  T^app  bad  been  Frofnwut  of  poetry  in  the  Unirenltj 
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Nor  is't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  with  Piide^ 
Her  power  is  mighty,  as  her  realm  is  wide. 
What  can  she  not  perform?  the  love  of  Fame 
Made  bold  Alphonsus  his  Creator  blame ; 
Empedocles  hurled  down  the  burning  steep; 
And  (stronger  still)  made  Alexander  weep; 
Nay,  it  holds  Delia  from  a  second  bed, 
Though  her  loved  brd  has  four  half  months  been 
dead. 

This  passion  with  apimfJe  have  I  seen 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  judge  the  spleen. 
By  this  inspired  (O  ne'er  to  be  forgot !) 
Some  lords  have  learned  to  spell,  and  some  to  knot 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  House ; 
He  hems,  and  is  delivered  of  his  mouse: 
It  makes  dear  self  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail, 
And  /the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 

Sick  with  the  love  of  Fame,  what  throngs  poor  in, 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin  ? 
My  growing  subject  seems  but  just  begun, 
And,  chariot-like,  I  kindle  as  I  run. 

Aid  me,  great  Homer!  with  thy  epic  rules, 
To  take  a  catalogue  of  British  fools. 
Satire !  had  I  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 
A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line; 
Though  for  the  first  all  Westminster  should  pktd, 
And  for  the  last  all  Gresham  intercede. 

Begin.    Who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace? 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place. 
My  lord  comes  forward;  forward  let  him  oome ! 
Ye  vulgar  I  at  your  perU  give  him  room: 
He  stands  for  fame  on  his  forefathers'  feet, 
By  heraldry  proved  valiant  or  discreet 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes 
Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise? 
If  virtues  at  his  noble  hands  you  crave, 
You  bid  him  raise  his  fathers  from  the  grave. 
Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  gbriooi 

chase; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Liot  high  birth  triumph!  what  can  be  man 
great? 
Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  fo/  high  or  base, 
Slight  or  important,  only  by  their  place? 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 
Dorset  I  let  those  who  proudly  boast  their  line. 
Like  thee  in  worth  hereditary  shine. 

Vain  as  fidse  greatness  is,  the  muse  most  own 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  Bristol  stone : 
Mean  sons  of  Earth,  who,  on  a  South-Sea  tide 
Of  fiill  success,  swam  into  wealth  and  {mde, 
Knock  with  a  purse  of  gold  at  Anstb'  gate, 
And  beg  tobe  desotnded  from  the  giMi. 
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When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
Tbey  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
Thoae  governments,  which  curb  not  evils,  cause; 
And  a  rich  knave's  a  libel  on  our  laws. 

Belus  with  solid  gbry  will  be  crowned; 
He  bujrs  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound; 
But  builds  himself  a  name ;  and,  to  be  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate ! 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandoe  hell  outdo; 
And,  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true. 
The  pile  is  finished,  every  toil  is  passed, 
And  full  perfection  is  arrived  at  last ; 
When,  lo  I  my  kml  to  some  small  comer  runs, 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to 

Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain,  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  1 

In  smaller  compass  lies  Pygmalion's  fame; 
Not  domes,  but  antique  statues,  are  his  flame: 
Not  Fountaine's  self  more  Parian  charms  has 

known, 
Nor  is  good  Pembroke*  more  in  love  with  stone. 
The  baiUflTs  come  (rude  men,  profanely  bold!) 
And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 
'  No,  sirs,'  he  cries ;  *  I'll  sooner  rot  in  gaol: 
Shan  Grecian  arts  be  trucked  for  English  bail?' 
Such  beads  might  make  their  verybustoe  laugh: 
His  daughter  starves ;  but  Cleopatra's  safe.t 

BAen  overloaJed  with  a  large  estate. 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit: 
The  rich  may  be  polite;  but  oh!  'tis  sad 
To  say  you're  curious,  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 
By  your  revenue  measure  your  expense. 
And  to  your  funds  and  acres  join  your  sense. 
No  man  is  bleaeed  by  accident  or  guess; 
True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happineos : 
Yet  few  without  long  discipline  are  sagOi 
And  our  youth  only  lays  up  sighs  fi>r  age. 
Bot  how,  my  Muse!  canst  thou  resist  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  throng, 
Thy  roost  inviting  theme  1  the  court  afibrds 
Much  food  for  satire; — ^it  abounds  in  lords. 
*  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin? 
Oof «  just  out,  and  one  as  lately  in. 
'  How  comes  it,  then,  to  pass,  we  see  presida 
On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride  1' 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  through  all, 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  fall 
As  in  its  home  it  triumphs  in  high  place, 
And  frowns,  a  haughty  exile,  in  disgrace. 
Some  lords  it  bids  admire  their  wands  so  while. 
Which  bloom,  like  Aaron's  to  their  ravished  sight: 


*  Sir  Andrew  Foanialoe  and  the  Eul  of  Fiiiibroln  were 
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Some  lords  it  bids  resign,  and  turn  their  wands, 
Like  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink,  as  divers,  for  renown,  and  boast, 
With  pride  inverted,  of  their  honours  lost: 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin, 
To  boast  of  merely  being  out  ox  in. 

What  numbers  here,  through  odd  kmbition, 
strive 
To  seem  the  UMst  transported  things  alive  7 
As  if  by  joy  desert  was  understood, 
And  all  the  fortunate  were  wise  and  good : 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay, 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play : 
Completely  dressed  by  Monteuil*  and  grimace, 
They  take  their  birth-day  suit  and  public  face: 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  they  wear. 
Put  oflf  at  night  with  Lady  Bristol's  hak: 
What  bodily  fittigue  is  half  so  bad  1 
With  anxious  care  they  labour  to  be  glad. 

What  numbers,  here,  would  into  fiune  advance, 
Conscious  of  merit  in  the  coxcomb's  dance  1 
The  tavern,  park,  assembly,  mask,  and  play, 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day; 
That  wheel  of  fops ;  that  saunter  of  the  town : 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 
Fools  grin  on  fools,  and  stoic-like,  support 
Without  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  oouiL 
Courts  can  give  nothing  to  the  wise  and  good 
But  scorn  of  pomp  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  great: 
Fools  gaze,  and  envy;  envy  darts  a  sting, 
Which  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 
I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show ; 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  wo. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods !  with  mind  serene 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  silvan  scene. 
No  splendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care, 
No  well-bred  hate,  or  servile  grandeur  there ; 
There  pleasing  objects  useful  thoughts  suggest, 
The  sense  is  ravished,  and  the  soul  b  blessed ; 
On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows^ 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows : 
But  some,  untaught,  o'erhear  the  whispering  liD, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisuie  bkxskheads  still ; 
Nor  shoots  up  Folly  to  a  nobler  bkxnn 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-room. 

The  squire  is  proud  to  see  his  coursers  strain. 
Or  well-breath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 
Say,  dear  Hippohtus!  (whose  drink  is  ale. 
Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas-tale, 
Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  smack, 
And  friend  received  with  thumps  upon  the  back) 
When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  mound, 
And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  tainted  ground, 
Is  that  thy  praise  1  let  Ringwood's  fiune alone; 
Just  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own, 
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Nor  eznriei  when  a  gipsjr  yoQ  oommit, 
And  shake  the  clumsy  hench  with  country  wit ; 
When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  haTe  said, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  yon  made. 

Here  breathe,  my  Moae!  and  then  thy  task  re- 
new; 
Ten  thousand  fools  unsung  are  still  in  view. 
Fewer  lay-atheists  made  by  church  debates, 
Fewer  great  beggars  &med  for  large  estates, 
Ladies,  whose  lore  is  constant  as  the  wind, 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind ; 
Fewer  grave  lords  to  Scroope*  discreetly  bend, 
And  fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

Is  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein, 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  with  his  strain, 
At  Bath,  in  summer,  chants  the  reigning  lass, 
And  sweetly  whistles  as  tiie  waters  passi 
b  there  a  tongue  like  Delia's  o*er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ages  vrithout  winding  upl 
Is  there  whom  his  tentii  epic  mounts  to  fame  7 
Such,  and  such  only,  might  exhaust  my  theme; 
Nor  would  these  heroes  of  the  tadc  be  glad. 
For  who  can  write  so  fast  as  men  run  mad? 


SATIRE  II. 

Mt  Muse!  proceed,  and  reach  thy  destined  end, 
Though  toil  and  danger  the  bold  task  attend. 
Heroes  and  gods  make  other  poems  fine, 
Plain  satire  calls  for  sense  in  every  line : 
Then  to  what  swarms  thy  foults  I  dare  expose  1 
All  friends  to  vice  and  folly  are  thy  foes. 
When  such  the  foe,  a  war  eternal  wage, 
'Tis  most  iU  nature  to  repress  thy  rage ; 
And  if  these  strains  some  nobler  muse  excite, 
m  glory  in  the  verse  I  did  not  write. 

So  weak  are  human  kind  by  Nature  made, 
Or  to  sudi  weakness  by  their  vice  betrayed, 
Almighty  Vanity !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  plMSure,  and  their  bafan  (^  wo. 
Thou,  like  the  sun,  aH  odours  dost  contain, 
Yaxying,  like  rays  of  light  on  drops  of  rain: 
For  every  soul  &ids  reasions  to  be  proud. 
Though  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd. 

Warm  in  pursuit  of  foxes  and  renown, 
HippoHtns  demands  the  silvan  crown  rt* 
But  Florio's  fome,  the  product  of  a  shovfer, 
Grows  in  his  garden,  an  ilhistrions  flower ! 
Why  teems  the  earth?  why  melt  the  vernal  skiei^ 
Why  shines  the  sun?  to  make  Paul  Diackt  rise. 
From  mom  to  night  has  Florio  gazing  stood. 
And  wondered  how  the  gods  could  be  so  good : 


«  A  grett  monej-lMider. 
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What  sh^w?  what  hue?  was  ever  nymph  so  fitirl 
He  dotes!  he  dies !  he,  too,  is  rooted  there. 
O  solid  bliss  I  which  nothing  can  destroy, 
Elxcept  a  cat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
In  Fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight* 
The  tulip's  deadi  See  thy  friir  sister's  fate, 
O  C^ !  and  be  kind  era  'tis  too  late. 

Nor  are  those  enemies  I  mention'd  all : 
Beware,  O  florist !  thy  ambition's  folL 
A  friend  of  mine  indulged  this  noUe  flame, 
A  quaker  served  him,  Adam  was  his  name; 
To  one  loved  tulip  oft  the  master  went. 
Hung  o'er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  spent; 
But  came,  and  missed  it  one  ill-fateid  hour: 
He  raged!  he  roared,  *What  demon  cropt  my 

flower?' 
Serene,  quoth  Adam, '  Lo !  'twas  cmshed  by  me ; 
Fallen  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bowed'st  thy 
knee.' 

But  all  men  want  amusement,  and  what  crime 
In  such  a  paradise  to  fool  their  time? 
None ;  but  why  proud  of  this?  to  fame  they  soar; 
We'll  grant  they're  idle  if  theyll  ask  no  more. 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy. 
And  think  their  hearts  enamoured  of  a  toy, 
But  are  those  wiser  whom  we  most  admire, 
Survey  with  envy,  and  pureue  with  fire? 
What's  he  who  sighs  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power? 
Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flower ; 
A  short-lived  flovrer,  and  which  has  often  spmog 
From  sordid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 

With  what,  O  Codrusl  is  thy  fancy  nnit? 
The  flower  of  learning,  and  the  bloom  of  wit 
Thy  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  gkm. 
And  Epictetus  is  a  perfect  beau. 
How  fit  for  thee,  bound  up  in  crimson  too. 
Gilt,  and,  like  them,  devoted  to  the  view? 
Thy  books  are  furniture.    Methinks  'tis  haid 
That  science  should  be  purchased  by  the  yard; 
And  Tonaon,  turned  upholsterer,  send  home 
The  glided  leather  to  fit  up  thy  room.* 

If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assigned. 
Study's  the  spedous  trifling  of  the  mind. 
Or  is,  at  best,  a  secondary  aim, 
A  chase  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game. 
If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  volume  prise, 
But  love  the  Uiicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 

On  buying  books  Lorenzo  long  was  bent. 
But  found,  at  length,  that  it  reduced  his  rent; 
His  farms  were  flown :  when,  lo !  a  sole  oomei  on, 
A  choice  collection  I  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
He  sells  his  last,  for  her  the  whole  will  buy; 
Sells  e'en  his  house ;  nay,  wants  whereon  to  lie: 
So  high  the  generous  aidour  of  the  man 
For  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals  ran. 


*  Jacob  Tonson  fitted  op  many  nhnofet  of  gOi  bootolK 
floDih  Sea  coTcomhs  In  1790. 
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When  Cemif  weie  drawn,  and  brought  him  by  the 

derk, 
LoRQZo  aigned  the  bargain — with  his  mark. 
Unlearned  men  of  booka  asaome  the  care, 
As  eonuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  (air. 

Not  in  his  authors'  liveries  alone 
IsCodrus'  erudite  ambition  shown: 
Editions  various,  at  high  prices  bought, 
Infixrin  the  world  what  Codrus  would  be  thought; 
And  to  this  cost  another  must  succeed. 
To  pay  a  sage  who  says  that  he  can  read; 
Who  titles  knows,  and  indexes  has  seen. 
But  leaves  to  Orrery*  what  lies  between ; 
Of  pompous  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expense, 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense. 

Orrery !  whose  accomplishments  make  good 
The  promise  of  a  kmg-iUustrious  blood, 
In  aits  and  manners  eminently  graced. 
The  strictest  honour!  and  the  finest  taste  I 
Accept  this  verse,  if  satire  cap  agree 
With  so  consummate  an  humanity. 
By  your  example  would  Hilario  mend, 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  friend. 
Who,  with  the  charms  of  his  own  genius  smit, 
Conceives  all  virtues  are  comprised  iii  wit  1 
But  time  his  fervent  petulance  may  cool, 
For,  though  he  is  a  wit,  he  is  no  fool, 
hi  time  hell  learn  to  use,  not  waste,  his  sense ; 
Nor  make  a  frailty  of  an  excellence. 
He  spares  nor  friend  nor  foe,  but  calls  to  mind, 
Like  doomsday,  all  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 

What  though  wit  tickles,  tickling  is  unsafe, 
If  still  'tis  painliil  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  1 

Parts  may  be  praised,  good-nature  is  adored ; 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  as  your  sword, 
And  never  on  the  weak ;  or  you'll  appear 
As  there  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
At  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set : 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  ofience  is  seen; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquiately  keen. 
The  fieune  men  gives  is  for  the  joy  they  find ; 
Dull  is  the  jester  when  the  joke's  unkind. 

Since  Marcus,  doubtless,  thinks  himself  a  wit, 
To  pay  my  compliment  what  place  so  fit  1 
His  most  facetious  Letters*  came  to  hand. 
Which  my  First  Satire  sweetly  reprimand : 
If  that  a  just  offence  to  Marcus  gave. 
Say,  Marcus !  which  art  thou,  a  fool  or  knave  1 
For  all  but  such  with  caution  I  forbore ; 
That  thou  wast  either  I  ne'er  knew  before : 
I  know  thee  now,  both  what  thou  art  and  who ; 
No  Mask  so  good  but  Marcus  must  shine  through ; 


*  Charles  Eail  of  Orrery. 
1  Leuen  teat  to  the  Author,  fligoed  Msicaa 
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False  names  are  vain,  thy  lines  their  author  tell; 
Thy  best  concealment  had  been  writing  well : 
But  thou  a  brave  neglect  of  fame  hast  shown. 
Of  others'  fame,  great  genius !  and  thy  owil 
Write  on  unheeded,  and  this  maxim  know. 
The  man  who  pardons,  disappoints  bis  foe. 

In  mahce  to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason,  vain  of  being  dull: 
When  some  home-joke  has  stung  their  solemii 

souls. 
In  vengeance  they  determine— to  be  fools; 
Through  spleen,  that  Uttle  Nature  gave  make  less, 
Cluite  zealous  in  the  ways  of  heaviness ; 
To  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  take. 
And  disinherit  sons  that  are  awake. 
These,  when  their  utmost  venom  they  would  spit, 
Most  barbarously  tell  you — '  He's  a  wit.' 
Poor  negroes  thus,  to  show  their  burning  spite 
To  cacodcmons,  say — they're  devilish  white. 

Lampridius,  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
Sighs  o'er  one  child,  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  his  grief?  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead. 
And  is  in  danger,  without  special  grace, 
To  rise  above  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  dunghill-breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn. 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  com ; 
Some  stupid,  plodding,  money^loving  wight. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from 

white. 
Who  with  much  pains,  exerting  all  his  senses 
Can  range  aright  his  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 

The  booby  father  craves  a  booby  son. 
And,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  thinks  himself  undoofi. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  Fame  a  plea, 
One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see : 
Miss  Duncomb,  tottering,  catches  at  your  hand ; 
Was  ever  thing  so  pretty  bom  to  stand? 
Whilst  these  what  Nature  gave  disown,  through 

pride, 
Others  affect  what  Nature  has  denied ; 
What  Nature  has  denied,  fools  will  pursue. 
As  apes  aro  ever  walking  upon  two. 

Crassus,  a  grateful  sage,  our  awe  and  sportl 
Supports  grave  forms,  for  forms  the  sage  soppoit: 
He  hems,  and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
*  If  y(mder  clouds  withdraw,  it  will  be  fair :' 
Then  quotes  the  Stagirite  to  prove  it  true. 
And  adds,  *The  learned  delight  in  something 

new.' 
Is't  not  enough  the  blockhead  fcarce  can  read, 
But  must  he  wisely  look,  and  gravely  plead  1 
As  far  a  formalist  from  wisdom  site. 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits. 

These  subtle  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men, 
Though  Satire  touch  them  with  her  keenest  pen) 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  &ce. 
To  put  off  nonsense  with  a  better  grace; 
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As  pecDan  with  some  hero's  head  make  bold, 

niaatrioiu  mark !  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 

What 's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclined  ? 

The  body's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain : 

And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 

Solemnity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

I  find  the  focA  when  I  behokl  the  skieen, 

For  'tb  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

Hence,  Doddiqgton,  that  openness  of  heart, 
And  just  disdain  for  that  poor  mimic  Art ; 
Hence  (manly  praise !)  that  manner,  nobly  free. 
Which  all  admire,  and  I  commend,  in  thee. 

With  generous  scorn  how  oft  hast  thou  surveyed 
Of  court  and  town  the  noontide  masquerade 
Where  swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace. 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face ; 
Where  Nature's  end  of  language  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind ; 
Where  generous  hearts  the  greatest  hazard  run, 
And  he  who  trusts  a  brother  is  undone? 

These  all  their  care  expend  on  outward  show 
For  wealth  and  fame ;  for  fame  ak>ne  the  beau. 
Of  late  at  White's  was  young  Florello  seen ; 
How  blank  his  lookl  how  discomposed  his  mien? 
80  hard  it  proves  in  grief  sincere  to  feign ! 
Sunk  were  his  spirits,  for  his  coat  was  plain. 
Next  day  his  breast  regained  its  wonted  peace ; 
His  health  was  mended  with  a  silver  lace. 
A  curious  artist  long  inured  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combe,  and  fragrant  oils, 
Whether  by  chance  or  by  some  god  inspired, 
80  touched  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fired. 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim. 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  riiare  of  fame ; 
His  sumptuous  watchcase,  though  concealed  it  lies. 
Like  a  good  conscience,  solid  joy  supplies. 
He  only  thinks  himself  (so  fxr  from  vain !) 
Stanhope*  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine.t 
Whene'er  by  seeming  chance,  he  throws  his  eye 
On  mirrors  that  reflect  his  Tyrian  dye. 
With  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  heart  1 
But  Fate  ordains  that  dearest  fnends  must  part : 
Iki  active  measures,  brought  from  France,  he  wheels, 
And  triumphs  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 
60  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonair  and  gay, 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  inspired  by  Fame, 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  stream. 

Morose  is  sunk  with  shame  whene'er  surprised 
In  linen  dean,  or  peruke  undi^uised ; 
No  sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear, 
Valued,  like  leopards,  as  their  spots  appear. 
A  &med  suitout  he  wears,  which  once  was  blue, 
And  his  foot  swims  in  a  capacious  shoe : 
One  day  hb  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclaiml) 
Xjevelled  her  barbarous  needle  at  his  fame; 
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But  open  force  was  vain ;  by  night  she  went, 
And,  while  he  slept,  surprised  the  darling  rent'; 
Where  yawned  the  frieze  is  now  become  a  doabt, 
'And  glory,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  oat** 

He  scorns  Florello,  and  FloreHo  him ; 
This  hates  the  filthy  creature,  jthat  the  prim: 
Thus,  in  each  odier,  both  these  fools  despise 
Their  own  dear  selves,  with  undisceming  eyes; 
Their  methods  varbus,  but  alike  their  aim ; 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  the  same. 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tories !  thus  it  fares  with  you, 
When  party-rage  too  warmly  you  pursue ; 
Then  both  club  nonsense,  and  impetuous  prids 
And  folly  join  whom  sentiments  divide. 
You  vent  your  spleen,  as  monkeys,  when  they  pifl, 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  glass, 
While  both  are  one ;  and  henceforth  be  it  knofwn, 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fools  alone. 

'But  who  art  thouT  methinks  Florello  oiei; 
'  Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  wise  V 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  our  sins  a  twitch, 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  passing  witch, 
Florello !  thou  my  monitor  shall  be, 
111  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  thee. 
O  thou  myself!  abroad  our  counsels  roam. 
And,  like  ill  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home 
Thou,  too,  art  wounded  with  the  conunoo  dart, 
And  Love  of  Fame  lies  throblung  at  thy  beaxt ; 
And  what  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  ohoset 
Know,  Fame  and  Fortune  both  are  made  of  pross. 
Is  thy  ambiticNi  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool !  at  this  late  timel  , 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  mcNnent's  past; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last: 
What  then  b  to  be  donel  be  wise  with  qwed: 
A  fool  at  forty  b  a  fool  indeed ! 

And  what  so  foolbh  as  the  chase  of  &me1 
How  vain  the  prize !  how  impotent  our  aim  I 
For  what  are  men  who  gra^  at  prabe  sobliiiis, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise  and  fall,  that  swell  and  are  no  men. 
Bom  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hourl 


SATIRE  III. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  BON.  MR.  OOOINGTON. 

Long,  Dodington  I  in  debt,  I  long  have  aoioffA 
To  ease  the  burden  of  my  grateful  thought; 
And  now  a  poet's  gratiti^  you  see, 
Grant  him  two  frtvours,  and  he'U  ask  for  three: 
For  whose  the  present  glory  or  the  gaini 
You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain. 
You  love  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame. 
And  know  the  basb  of  a  solid  fimie ; 
Though  prone  to  like,  yet  cautious  to  caaau&od, 
You  read  with  all  the  malioe  of  a  firiend; 
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Nor  fitvour  my  attempts  that  way  alone, 
But  more  to  raiae  my  verse,  conceal  yoar  own. 

An  iU-timed  modefty!  turn  ages  o'er, 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  examples  morel 
Her  learning,  and  her  genius  too,  decays, 
And  dark  and  cx4d  are  her  declining  days; 
As  if  men  now  were  of  another  cast, 
They  meanly  live  on  alme  of  ages  past. 
Men  still  are  men ;  and  they  who  boldly  dare, 
Shall  triumph  o'erthesons  of  cokl  Despair; 
Or  if  they  fidi,  they  justly  still  take  place 
Of  such  who  run  in  debt  for  their  disgrace; 
Who  borrow  much,  then  fairly  make  it  known. 
And  damn  it  with  improvements  of  their  own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what's  okl 
New  cast  with  care,  and  in  no  borrowed  mould : 
Late  times  the  verse  may  read,  if  these  refuse. 
And  from  sour  critics  vindicate  the  muse, 

'  Your  work  is  k»g ;  the  critics  cry.    'Tis  true, 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  foob  like  you: 
Shorten  my  labour,  if  its  length  you  blame : 
For  grow  but  vrise,  you  rob  me  of  my  game; 
As  hunted  hags,  who,  while  the  dogs  pursue, 
Renounce  their  ibur  legs,  and  start  up  on  two. 

like  the  bold  bird  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile^ 
Win  I  enjoy  (dread  feast!)  the  critic's  rage, 
And  with  the  ibll  destroyer  feed  my  page : 
For  what  ambitious  fools  are  more  to  blame. 
Than  those  wbo  thunder  in  the  critic's  name  1 
Good  authors  damned  have  their  revenge  in  this. 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  miss. 

Balbnttus,  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak, 
Like  an  old  draid  from  his  hollow  oak. 
As  ravens  solenm,  and  as  boding,  cries, 
'  Ten  thousand  worids  for  the  three  unities  1' 
Ye  doctors  sage !  who  through  Parnassus  teach, 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  you  preach. 

0>iie  judges  as  the  weather  dictates ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night: 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage, 
An  author's  principles  or  parentage : 
Since  his  great  anoeston  in  Flanders  foO, 
The  poem,  doubtless,  must  be  written  weU. 
Another  judges  by  the  writer's  look ; 
Another  judges,  for  he  height  the  book : 
Some  judge,  their  knack  of  judging  wrong  to 

keep; 
Some  judge,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  sleep. 

Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim, 
To  gain  themselves,  not  give  the  writer,  fame; 
The  very  best  ambitiously  advise, 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pass  for  wise. 

Critics  OB  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  wait^ 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state : 
Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  £7 
Bum,  hiss,  and  bounce,  waste  paper,  stink,  and 
die. 


Rail  on,  my  firiends !  what  more  my  verse  can  crown 
Than  Compton's*  smile,  and  your  obliging  firownl 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste ; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame.  With  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruito  of  May: 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is — to  dine ! 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast, 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest : 
Abicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a  week  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  panegyrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed. 
If  man  by  feeding  well  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm  to  whom  that  man  is  meat. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim. 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame : 
Their  front  supplies  what  their  ambition  lacks; 
They  know  a  thousand  lords  behind  their  backs. 
Cottil  is  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer. 
When  turned  away,  with  a  familiar  leer ; 
And  Hervey's*  eyes,  unmercifully  keen, 
Have  murdered  fops,  by  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen. 
Niger  adopts  stray  libcJs,  wisely  prone 
To  covet  diame  still  greater  than  his  own. 
Bathyllus,  in  the  vrinter  of  threescore. 
Belies  his  innocence,  and  keeps  a  whore. 
Absence  of  nnnd  Brabontio  turns  to  fame. 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name; 
Has  words  and  thoughto  in  nice  disorder  set. 
And  takes  a  memorandum  to  forget 
Thus  vain,  not  knowing  what  adorns  or  bbts, 
Men  forge  the  patente  that  create  them  sots. , 

As  k>ve  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays. 
So  most  grow  infamous  through  love  of  praise. 
But  whence  for  praise  can  such  an  ardour  rise, 
When  those  who  bring  that  incense  we  despise  1 
For  such  the  vanity  of  great  and  small, 
Contempt  goes  round,  and  all  men  laugh  at  aU. 
Nor  can  e^en  satire  blame  them;  for  'tis  true 
They  have  most  ample  cause  tat  what  they  do. 
O  fruitful  Britainl  doubtless  thou  wast  meant 
A  nurse  of  fools  to  stock  the  continent. 
Though  Phosbus  and  the  fVme  for  ever  mow. 
Rank  folly  underneath  the  scythe  will  grow; 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still. 
Till  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill, 
A  Wekh  descent,  which  well-paid  heralds  damn; 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutchman's  epigram. 
When,  doy'd,  in  fiiry  I  throw  down  my  pen, 
In  oomes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  write  again. 


*  Mr  Speaeer  Oomptoo. 
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See  Titynw,  with  merriment  poasefsed, 
Is  buret  with  laughter  ere  he  hears  the  jest: 
What  need  ht  stay?  for  when  the  joke  is  o'er, 
His  teeth  will  be  no  whiter  than  before, 
ts  there  of  these,  ye  fair!  so  great  a  dearth, 
That  you  need  purchase  monkeys  for  your  mirth? 

Some,  vain  of  paintings,  bid  the  world  admire; 
Of  houses  some;  nay,  houses  that  they  hire: 
Some  (perfect  wisdom !)  of  a  beauteous  wife, 
And  boast,  liktf  CordeUers,  a  scourge  for  life. 

Sometimes,  through  pride,  the   sexes  change 
their  aire. 
My  lord  has  vapoure,  and  my  lady  sweare; 
Then,  (stranger  still !)  on  turning  of  the  wind, 
My  lord  weare  breeches,  and  my  lady's  kind. 

To  show  the  strength  and  infamy  of  pride. 
By  all  'tis  followed,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  numbere  are  there  which  at  once  pursue 
Praise,  and  the  gloiy  to  contemn  it  tool 
"Vincenna  knows  self-praise  betrays  to  shame. 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame; 
Makes  his  approach  in  Modesty's  disguise. 
To  win  applause,  and  takes  it  by  surprise. 

*  To  err,'  says  he,  •  in  small  things,  is  my  fete.* 
You  know  your  answer,  '  He's  exact  in  great.' 

•  My  style,*  says  he,  *  is  rude  and  full  of  feults,* — 
^But,  ohl  what  sense!  what  energy  of  thoughts!' 
That  *  he  wants  algebra  he  must  confess; — 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success.* 

(Ah!  that's  a  hit  indeed.)    Vincenna  cries; 

*  But  who  in  heat  of  blood  was  ever  wisel 

I  own  'twas  wrong  when  thousands  called  me  back, 
To  make  that  hopeless,  ill-advised  attack; 
All  say  'twas  madness,  nor  dare  I  deny: 
Sure  never  fool  so  well  deserved  to  die.' 
Could  this  deceive  in  othen,  to  be  free. 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna !  could  deceive  in  thee. 
Whose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue,     . 
So  clear,  the  dullest  can  not  take  thee  wrong: 
Thou  on  one  sleeve  wilt  thy  revenue  wear. 
And  haunt  the  court,  without  a  prospect  there. 
Are  these  expedients  for  renown?  conf(9w 
Thy  little  self,  that  I  may  scorn  thee  less. 

Be  wise,  Vincenna,  and  the  court  forsake; 
Our  fortunes  there  nor  thou,  nor  I,  shall  make. 
E'en  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  they  gain. 
In  hardy  service  make  a  long  campaign; 
Most  manfully  besiege  their  patron's  gate. 
And  ofl  repulsed,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painful  art,  and  application  warm. 
And  take,  at  last,  some  little  place  by  storm ; 
Enough  to  keep  two  shoes  on  Sunday  clean. 
And  starve  upon  discreetly  in  Sheer  Lane. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford. 
Then  starve  without  the  favour  of  my  lord. 
Tifl  true  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer. 
But  often,  e'en  in  doing  right,  they  err: 
From  caprice,  not  from  choice,  their  favours  come; 
They  ^^i  ^'^  think  it  toil  to  know  to  whom: 


The  man  that's  nearest,  yawning,  they  advuHs: 
'Tis  inhumanity  to  bless  by  chance. 
If  Merit  sues,  and  Greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  both. 

I  grant  at  court  Philander,  at  his  need, 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife)  finds  friends  indeed: 
Of  every  charm  and  virtue  she's  poaseased: 
Philander !  thou  ait  exquisitely  blessed ; 
The  puUic  envy!  Now,  then,  'tis  allowed 
The  man  is  found  who  may  be  justly  proud: 
But,  see!  how  nckly  is  Ambition's  taste  1 
Ambition  feeds  on  trash,  and  loaths  a  feast; 
For,  k>!  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid. 
In  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 

Some  nymphs  sell  reputation,  othen  buy, 
And  love  a  market  where  the  rates  run  high. 
Italian  music's  svreet,  because  'tb  dear; 
Their  vanity  is  tickled,  not  their  ear: 
Their  tastes  would  lessen  if  the  prices  fell, 
And  Shakspeare's  wretched  stuffdo  quite  as  weD: 
Away  the  disinchanted  fair  would  throng. 
And  own  that  English  is  their  mother-tongue. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  tastes  refine, 
Imported  nymphs  our  peeresses  outshine: 
While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Philomds  are  gay; 
For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fantastic  scene  I 
The  Legislature  joined  with  Dniry  Lane! 
When  Briton  calls,  the  embroidered  patriots  nm, 
And  serve  their  country — if  the  dance  is  done. 

'  Are  we  not  then  allowed  to  be  pdite?* — 
Yes,  doubtless;  but  fhvt  set  your  notions  right. 
Worth  of  politeness  is  the  needful  ground ; 
Where  that  is  wanting,  this  can  ne'er  be  found. 
Triflera  not  e'en  in  trifles  can  excel; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well. 

(Treat,  chosen  prophet!  for  these  latter  days, 
To  turn  a  willing  world  from  righteous  ways! 
Well,  Heidegger,*  dost  thou  thy  master  serve; 
Well  has  he  seen  his  servant  should  not  starve: 
Thou  to  his  name  hast  splendid  temples  raised, 
In  various  forms  of  worahip  seen  him  praised; 
Chiudy  devotion,  like  a  Roman,  shown, 
And  sung  sweet  anthems  in  a  tongue  unknown. 
Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  Vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice ; 
Thy  sacrifice  supreme,  an  hundred  maids; 
That  solemn  rite  of  midnight  masquerades! 
If  maids  the  quite  exhausted  town  denies, 
A  hundred  head  of  cuckolds  may  suffice. 
Thou  smil'st,  well  i^eased  with  the  oonveited  land, 
To  see  the  fifly  chuichest  at  a  stand. 

And  that  thy  minister  may  never  fail, 
But  what  thy  hand  has  planted  still  prevail, 


*  DirocUMTctf  the  masquerades. 

t  Fifty  new  churcties,  in  and  about  London  and  Weionte- 
iter,  were  voted  hj  the  Uowb  of  Oommons  lo  be  bofll  la  171 1 
'  onareeoaunendation  of  Queen  Anna 
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Of  minor  prophets,  a  socceMion  sure, 
The  propagation  ofthj  zeal  secure. 

See  Commons,  Peers,  and  Ministers  of  State, 
In  solemn  council  met,  and  deep  debate ! 
What  godlike  enterpriee  is  taking  birth? 
What  wonder  opens  on  the  expecting  earth  1 
Tis  done !  with  loud  applause  the  council  rings! 
Fixed  is  the  fate  of  whores  and  fiddle-strings! 

Though  bold  these  truths,  thou.  Muse!  with 
truths  like  these 
Wilt  none  offend  whom  'tis  a  praise  to  please: 
Let  others  flatter  to  be  flattered,  thou. 
Like  just  tribunals,  bend  an  awful  brow. 
How  terrible  it  were  to  common  sense 
To  write  a  satire  which  gave  none  ofllenoel 
And  since  firom  life  I  take  the  draughts  you  see, 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  met 
The  fool  and  knave  'tis  glorious  to  oflfend, 
And  godlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads  fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

How  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price  1 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice, 
If  blessed  with  pliant,  though  but  slender  sense, 
Feigned  modesty,  ami  real  impudence, 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  easy  grace, 
A  curse  within,  a  smile  upon  Ms  face. 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wife. 
Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life; 
Genius  and  virtue  they  will  soon  defeat, 
And  lodge  you  in  the  bosom  of  the  great. 
To  merit  is  but  to  provide  a  pain, 
From  men's  refusing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 

May,  Dodington!  this  maxim  fail  in  yoo, 
Whom  my  presaging  thoughts  already  view, 
By  Walpole's  conduct  fired,  and  friendship  graced, 
Still  higher  in  your  prince's  favour  placed, 
And  lending,  here,  those  awful  councils  aid. 
Which  you,  abroad,  with  such  success  obeyed ; 
Bear  this  from  one  who  holds  your  friendship  dear; 
What  most  we  wish,  with  ease  we  fancy  near. 


SATIRE  IV. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  SPENCER  COMPTON.* 

Round  some  fair  tree  the  ambitious  woodbine 
grows. 
And  breathes  her  sweets  on  the  supporting  boughs: 
So  sweet  the  verse,  the  ambitious  verse,  should  be, 
(O!  pardon  mine)  that  hopes  support  from  thee; 
Thee,  Compton!  bom  o'er  senates  to  preside. 
Their  dignity  to  raise,  their  councils  guide; 
Deep  to  discern,  and  widely  to  survey. 
And  kingdoms'  fates,  without  ambition  weigh; 


of  dw  BoiM  of  Oonunors; 
Pevsosy,  and  Bsri  of  Wilmington, 
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Of  distant  virtues  nice  extremes  to  Mend, 
The  crown's  assertor,  and  the  people's  friend 
Nor  dost  thou  scorn,  amidst  sublimer  views, 
To  Usten  to  the  labours  of  the  Muse; 
Thy  smiles  protect  her,  while  thy  talents  fire, 
And  'tis  but  half  thy  glory  to  inspire. 

Vexed  at  a  public  fame  so  justly  won, 
The  jealous  Chremes  is  with  spleen  undone; 
Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown. 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown: 
All  schemes  he  knows,  and,  knovring,  all   im- 
proves; 
Though  Britun's  thankless,  still  this  patriot  loves: 
But  patriots  differ;  some  may  shed  their  blood, 
He  drinks  his  coffee,  for  the  public  good; 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  IbrMeea 
What  stonns  or  sunshine  Providence  decrees; 
Knows  for  each  day  the  weather  of  our  &te: 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state. 

You  smile,  and  think  this  statesman  Toid  of  ue; 
Why  may  not  time  his  secret  worth  produce  1 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Castanian  nut 
Since  steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  puU^ 
Since  half  the  senate  Not  Content  can  say, 
Gkese  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  be^y. 

What  makes  him  model  reahns  and  oomiMl 
kings?— 
An  incapacity  for  smaller  things. 
Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  his  own  estate, 
And  thence  has  undertaken  Europe's  fate. 

Gehenno  leaves  the  realms  to  Chremes'  skill, 
And  boldly  claims  a  province  higher  still: 
To  raise  a  name,  the  ambitioua  boy  has  got 
At  once,  a  Bible,  and  a  shoulder-knot: 
Deep  in  the  secret,  he  looks  through  the  whole, 
And  pities  the  dull  rogue  that  saves hb  soul: 
To  talk  with  reverence  you  must  take  good  heed, 
Nor  shock  hi^  tender  reason  with  the  creed: 
Howe'er  well-bred,  in  public  he  complies, 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison;  good  estates  are  bad 
For  thb  disease;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  not  attainden  brought  unhoped  relief, 
And  falling  stocks  quite  cured  an  unbelief  7 
While  the  sun  shiiMs,  Blunt  talks  with  wondvotti 

force; 
But  thunder  mars  small  beer  and  weak  disooune: 
Such  useful  instruments  the  weather  show, 
Just  as  their  mereury  is  high  or  low. 
Health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark, 
A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke: 
Let  hot  the  k)gic  in  his  pulse  deci^. 
The  Grecian  hell  renounce,  and  \mm  topfay: 
While  CoUin^  mourns,  with  an  unfeigned  teal. 
The  apostate  youth  who  reasoned  once  so  weB. 
CoQins,  who  makes  so  merry  with  the  ereed. 
He  almost  thinks  he  disbelieves  indeed ; 
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But  only  thinln  lo:  to  ghre  both  their  doe, 
Satan  and  he  beHere,  and  tremble  too. 
Of  some  for  glory  inch  the  boundkM  rage, 
That  they're  the  blackest  ecandal  of  their  age. 

NareiMiis  the  Tartarian  dab  dwchima ; 
Nay,  a  free-mason  with  aome  terror  namea ; 
On^  no  doty ;  nor  can  Elnvy  tay 
He  nuaaed,  theae  many  yean, the  church  or  play: 
He  makea  no  noise  in  parliament,  lis  true, 
But  pays  his  debts,  and  visit,  when  His  doe^ 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  dean, 
And  then  he  can  outbow  the  bowing  Dean: 
A  smile  eternal  on  his  lip  he  wears, 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares. 
In  gay  fiitigues,  this  most  nndaunted  chief, 
Patient  of  idleness  beyond  belief, 
Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his  face, 
For  ornament  in  every  public  place: 
As  sure  as  cards  he  to  the  assembly  comes, 
And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rooms : 
When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 
And,  joined  to  two,  he  fails  not— to  make  three. 
Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race, 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  1 
To  deck  my  list  by  Nature  vrere  designed 
Soeh  shining  expletives  of  human  kind, 
Who  want,  while  through  blank  liie  they  dream 

along. 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd ; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please. 
Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antipodes: 
Through  pride,  not  mdioe,  they  run  counter  still, 
And  bifth-days  are  their  days  of  dressing  ilL 
Arbuthnot  is  a  fool,  and  Foe  a  sage, 
Sadiey  will  fiight  you,  Either^  engage : 
By  Nature  streams  run  backward,  flame  descends. 
Stones  mount,  and  Sussex  b  the  worst  of  friends. 
They  take  their  rest  by  day,  and  wake  by  night. 
And  blush  if  yon  surprise  them  in  the  right 
If  they  by  chance  blurt  out,  ere  well  aware 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Gtueensbeny^  is  fiir. 
Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  do  doubt, 
A  Ak»1  <n  fiohion,  but  a  fool  that's  outf 
His  passion  for  absurdity's  so  strong, 
lie  can  not  bear  a  rival  in  the  wrong. 
Though  wrong  the  mode,  comply:  man  sense  is 

shown 
In  wearing  others^  follies  than  your  own. 
If  what  is  out  of  iashion  most  you  priae^ 
MMh«"k«  you  should  endeavour  to  be  wise. 
Bat  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  8kMUie,t  tlie  foremost  toyman  of  his  timel 
Bli  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  &ncies, 

dan^ter'a  poftton  a  rich  ahell  enhances, 


•  IteDolchMi  orOnMortwriy,  m  eeMffvted  coMi. 
ttlU  HaM  flkMoe,  when  oolkcdooi  mrieh  our 


And  Ashmole's  baby-house*  is,  in  hb  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Pern  t 
How  Ua  eyes  languish !  hew  his  thoughts  adon 
That  painted  coat  which  Joseph  never  wore ! 
He  shovre,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin 
That  touched  the  mff  that  touched  Glueen  Bess's 
chin. 

'Eftnoe  that  great  dearth  our  chionides  de- 
plore. 
Since  the  great  plague  that  swept  as  many  more, 
Was  ever  year  unblessed  as  Uusl'  hell  cry 
*  It  has  not  brought  us  one  new  butterfly  t' 
In  times  that  suffer  such  learned  men  as  these. 
Unhappy  Jersey !  how  came  you  to  please  T 

Not  gaudy  butterflies  are  Lico's  game, 
But  in  effect  his  chase  Is  nnich  the  same : 
Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levies  all  the  great, 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate : 
Where'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  Lico,  or  their  shadows,  lag  behind ; 
He  sets  them  sure,  where'er  their  lordships  run, 
Close  at  their  elbows,  as  a  morning-dun ; 
As  if  their  grandeur  by  contagion  wrought. 
And  fame  was,  ike  a  fever,  to  be  caught : 
And  aAer  seven  years'  dance  from  place  to  plaoc^ 
The  Danet  is  more  femiliar  with  hia  Once. 

Who'd  be  a  crutch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer. 
Or  Uving  pendent  dangfing  at  hn  ear. 
For  ever  whiipering  secrets,  which  were  blown 
For  mon^  before,  by  trumpets,  through  the 

Townl 
Who'd  be  a  glass,  with  flattering  grimace. 
Still  to  reflect  the  temper  of  his  &ce1 
Or  happy  pin  to  stick  upon  hia  sleeve. 
When  my  lord's  gracious,  and  vouchsafes  it  leaiel 
Or  cushion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  plean 
To  foil  or  thump  it,  for  his  better  easel 
Or  a  vile  butt,  for  noon  or  night  bespoke. 
When  the  peer  raahly  swean  hell  dub  his  joksT 
Who'd  shake  with  laughter,  though  he  oould  not 

find 
His  lordship's  jest,  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind, 
For  blessing  to  the  gods  profoundly  bowl 
That  can  ciy  chimney-sweep,  or  drive  a  pkoghY 
With  terms  like  diese  how  mean  the  tribe  tint 

dosel 
Scarce  meaner  they  who  terms  like  these  in- 


But  what's  the  tribe  most  fikdy  to  oonoply  1 
The  men  of  ink,  or  ancient  authors,  lie; 
The  writing  tribe,  ^dio,  ahameleas  auctions  hdd 
Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  be  sold; 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  most. 
With  deathless  feme  their  eveilaaling  boMt: 
For  Fame  no  cully  makes  so  much  her  jest, 
As  her  old  constant  spark,  the  bard  pfofessed. 
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Bqyk*  •hioes  in  couadif  MsfdAmitt  in  tha  fight, 
Pclham'st  imgotfieeBt, but  I  can  write; 
And  what  to  my  groat  soul  like  glory  dearl 
Till  aome  god  whkpen  in  hie  tinglii^  eax, 
That  &me'8  anwholeaome  taken  without  meat. 
And  life  is  best  sostained  by  what  is  eat: 
Grown  lean  and  wke,  he  curses  what  he  writ, 
And  wishes  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wiL 

Ahl  what  avails  it,  when  hb  dinner's  lost 
That  his  triamphant  name  adorns  a  posti 
Or  that  his  shining  page  (provoking  fate) 
Defends  snrioinsi  which  sons  of  Dulnees  eati 

What  fee  to  verse  without  compassion  hears, 
What  cmd  prose-man  can  refrain  from  tears, 
When  the  poor  Muie,  fer  less  than  half  a  crown, 
A  prostitute  on  every  bulk  in  town, 
With  other  whores  undone,  though  not  in  print, 
Chibs  credit  for  geneva  in  the  Minti 

Ye  bards!  why  will  you  ring,  though  unin- 
spired? 
Te  bards !  why  will  you  starve  to  be  admired'? 
Defunct  by  Phoebus'  laws,  beyond  redress, 
Why  wil/  your  spectres  haunt  the  flighted  press? 
Bad  metre,  that  excrescence  of  the  head. 
Like  hair,  will  sprout,  although  the  poet's  dead. 

AD  other  trades  demand,  verw-makers  beg: 
A  dedication  is  a  wooden  leg  *, 
A  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumper's  feshion, 
y.j'pnmgm  borrowed  brats  to  move  compaeaion. 
Though  such  myself,  vile  bards  I  diioommend ; 
Nay  more,  though  gentle  Damon  is  my  friend. 
*  Is't  then  a  crime  to  write?' — If  talent  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear : 
For  some,  though  few,  there  are,  large-minded  men. 
Who  watch  unseen  the  labours  of  the  pen ; 
Who  know  the  Muse's  worth,  and  therefore  court, 
Their  deeds  her  theme,  their  bounty  her  support ; 
Who  serve,  unasked,  the  least  pretence  to  wit, 
My  sole  excuse,  alas !  lor  having  writ. 
Argyle  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore. 
And  Dorset  smiles,  if  Phcebus  smiled  before ; 
Pembroke  in  years  the  kmg-kyved  arts  admires, 
And  Henrietta!  like  a  Muie  inspires. 

But,  ah !  not  inspiration  can  obtain 
That  fame  which  poets  languish  for  in  vain. 
How  mad  their  aim  who  thint  for  gbry,  strive 
To  grasp  what  no  man  can  possess  alive? 
Fame's  a  reversion,  in  which  men  take  place 
(O  lale  reversion!)  at  their  own  decease: 
This  truth  sagacious  Lintot  knows  so  well, 
He  starves  his  authors  that  their  works  may  sell 

That  feme  is  wealth,  fentastic  poets  cry; 
That  wealth  is  fame,  another  can  reply. 
Who  knows  no  guilt,  no  scandal  but  in  rags. 
And  swell  in  Just  proportion  to  their  bags. 
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Nor  only  the  low-bom,  deformed  and  old, 
Think  gk>ry  nothing  but  the  beams  of  goild: 
The  first  young  lord  which  in  the  Mall  you  meet, 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard  street, 
From  rescued  candles'  ends  who  raised  a  sum. 
And  starves,  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plum. 
A  beardless  miser !  His  a  guilt  unknown 
To  former  times,  a  scandal  all  our  own. 

Of  ardent  lovers,  the  true  modem  band 
Will  mortgage  Celia  to  redeem  their  land. 
For  bve,  young,  noble,  rich Castalio  dies; 
Name  but  the  firir,  love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Mommia,  thy  fond  feara  lay  down. 
No  rival  can  prevail, — but  half  a  crown. 
He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  conveyed. 
Not  for  the  poor  he  has  relieved,  but  made : 
Not  such  ambition  his  great  fetbere  fired. 
When  Harry  conquered,  and  half  France  expired: 
He'd  be  a  slave,  a  pimp,  a  dog,  for  gain ; 
Nay,  a  dull  sherifi'for  his  golden  chain. 

'  Who'd  be  a  slave?'  the  gallant  colonel  cries, 
While  love  of  glory  sparkles  from  his  eyes: 
To  deathless  fame  he  loudly  pleads  his  right,—* 
Just  is  his  title, — for  he  will  not  fight. 
AU  soldicre  valour,  all  dirines  have  grace, 
As  maids  of  honour  beauty, — by  their  place : 
But  when,  indulging  on  the  last  campaign, 
His  lofty  terms  climb  o'er  the  hills  of  shiin, 
He  gives  the  foes  he  slew,  at  each  vain  word, 
A  sweet  revenge,  and  half  absolves  his  sword. 

Of  boosting  uKne  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid. 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserved  enjoy; 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy: 
'Tis  the  workl's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree. 
But  if  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  free. 

Were  there  no  tongue  to  speak  them  but  hit 
own, 
Augustus**  deeds  in  arms  had  ne'w  been  known; 
Augustus'  deeds,  if  that  ambiguous  name 
Confounds  my  reader,  and  misguides  his  aim, 
Such  is  the  prince's  worth  of  whom  I  qwak. 
The  R<Hnan  would  not  blush  at  the  mistake. 


SATIRE  V. 

ON  WOMEN. 

O  fairest  of  crestiant  last  and  best 
OrsUGod^ivrorfcs!  creature  in  whom  exeeDsd 
WtMUever  can  to  eigfat  or  thought  be  fonned 
Holj,  divine,  good,  amiat>lc^  or  sweet, 
How  an  thou  lost  1 Milton. 

Nor  reigns  ambition  in  bold  man  alone ; 
Soft  female  hearts  the  rude  invader  own : 
But  there,  indeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  things 
Than  routing  armies  and  dethroning  kings. 
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Attend,  and  yon  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair, 
Or  loU  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh. 
The  sex  we  honour,  though  theb  &ults  we 
blame, 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  for  such  a  fnritftil  theme : 
A  theme  fair  ♦♦♦♦  1  doubly  kind  to  me, 
Since  satirizing  those  is  praising  thee ; 
Who  would'st  not  bear,  too  modestly  refined, 
A  panegyric  of  a  grosser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughters,  much  more  feir  than  nice, 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  k)se  their  price ; 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  sight : 
As  unreserved  and  beauteous  as  the  sun, 
Through  every  sign  of  vanity  they  run  j 
Assemblies,  parks,  course  feasU  in  city-halls, 
Lectures  and  trials,  plays,  committees,  balls ; 
Wells,  bedlams,  executions,  Smithfield  scenes, 
And  fortune-tellers'  caves  and  lions'  dens; 
Taverns,  exchanges,  bridewells,  drawing-rooms. 
Instalments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs. 
Tumblers  and  funeral,  puppet-shows,  reviews. 
Sales,  races,  rabbets,  (and,  still  stranger!)  pews. 

Clarinda's  bosom  bums,  but  bums  for  fame. 
And  love  lies  vanquished  in  a  nobler  flame ; 
Warm  gleams  of  hope  she  now  dispenses;  then, 
Like  April  suns,  dives  into  clouds  again: 
With  all  her  lustre  now  her  lover  warms, 
Then,  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms. 
'Tis  next  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  complain, 
And  to  be  taken  with  a  sudden  pain ; 
Then  she  starts  up,  all  ecstacy  and  bliss. 
And  is,  sweet  soul  I  just  as  sincere  in  this : 
O  how  she  rolls  her  charming  eyes,  in  spite ! 
And  looks  delightfully,  with  all  her  might  1 
But,  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise, 
She  conquers  for  the  triumph,  not  the  prize. 

Zara  resembles  JEtna  crowned  with  snows, 
Without  she  freezes,  and  within  she  glows : 
Twice  ere  the  sun  descends,  with  zeal  inspired. 
From  the  vain  converse  of  Uie  world  retired, 
She^reads  the  psalms  and  chapters  for  tho  day. 

In Cleopatra,  or  the  last  new  play. 

Thus  gloomy  Zara,  with  a  solemn  grace. 
Deceives  mankind,  and  hides  behind  her  &ce. 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown  is  she 
Who,  through  good-breeding,  is  ill  company ; 
Whose  manners  will  not  let  her  larum  cease. 
Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy  when  at  peace ; 
To  find  you  news  who  racks  her  subtle  head, 
And  vows — that  her  great-grandfather  is  dead. 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear, 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  leara— to  hear; 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies ; 
That  shows,  and  makes,  you  both  polite  and  wise. 

Xantippe  cries, '  Let  ny  mplis  who  nought  can  say 
Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day; 


And  let  the  guiky  wife  her  guilt  confess 
By  tame  behaviour,  and  a  soft  address.' 
Through  virtue,  she  refuses  to  comply 
With  all  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
Through  wisdom,  she  refuses  to  submit 
To  wisdom's  rales,  and  raves  to  prove  her  wit; 
Then,  her  unUemisbud  honour  to  maintain, 
Rejects  her  husband's  kindness  vrith  disdain ; 
But  if,  by  chance,  an  ill-adapted  word 
Drops  from  the  Up  of  her  unwary  lord, 
Her  darling  china,  in  a  whirlwind  sent, 
Just  intimates  the  lady's  disoontent. 
Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame, 
But  keen  Zantippe,  scorning  borrowed  flame, 
Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightning  play. 
O'er  cooling  gruel,  and  composing  tea ; 
Nor  rests  by  night,  but  more  sincere  than  nice, 
She  shakes  the  curtains  with  her  kind  advice: 
Doubly,  Uke  echo,  sound  is  her  delight, 
And  the  last  word  is  her  eternal  right 
Is 't  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines,  rise 
To  lash  our  crimes, — but  must  our  wives  be  wise » 
Famine,  plague,  war,  and  an  unnumbered  throng 
Of  guilt-avenging  ills,  to  man  belong. 
What  black,  what  ceaseless  cares  besiege  our  state  1 
What  strokes  "we  feel  from  Fancy  and  from  Fstel 
If  Fate  forbears  us.  Fancy  strikes  the  bbw ; 
We  make  mbfortune ;  suicides  in  wo. 
Superfluous  aid !  unnecessary  skill  % 
Is  Nature  backward  to  torment  or  kill ! 
How  oil  the  noon,  bow  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
(That  iron  tongue  of  Death!)  with  solemn  knell, 
On  Folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  room^ 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  fiom 

homel 
Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 
Few  know  so  many  firiends  alive  as  dead ; 
Yet,  as  iomiortal,  in  our  up-hill  chase 
We  proes  coy  Fortune  with  nnslarkened  pace; 
Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek, 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week: 
Our  very  joys  are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  and  fierce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toill 
But  one;  a  female  friend's  endearing  smile; 
A  tender  smile,  our  sorrows'  only  balm, 
And  in  life's  tempest  the  sad  sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  ni^ 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eye ; 
Victorious  tenderness !  it  all  o'ercama, 
Husbands  looked  mikl,  and  savages  grew  tarns. 

The  sylvan  race  our  active  nymphs  poisue, 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view; 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five  barred  gate; 
While  fair  Miss  Charles  to  toilettes  b  confined, 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barbarous  sun  and  wind. 
Some  nymphs  afiect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  vault  ficom  hunters  to  the  managed  steed; 
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Commaiid  hii  pnuocingi  with  a  martial  air, 
And  Fobeit*  has  the  fitnuing  of  the  £ur. 

More  than  one  iteed  muet  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who  ats  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheeL 
And  aiihe  guides  it  through  the  adminng  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong? 
Gxiceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins, 
And  wlustles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains: 
Setostris-Uke,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  harnessed  monarcbs  if  they  please: 
They  drive,  row,  run,  with  love  of  glory  nok, 
Leap,  swim,  shoot  flying,  and  pronounce  on  wit 

O'er  the  belle-lettres  lovely  D^>hne  reigns ; 
Agam  the  god  ApoUo  wears  her  chains; 
With  legs  tossed  high,  on  her  soph6e  she  sits, 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  contending  wits : 
Of  each  performance  she 's  the  final  test ; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  prophecies  the  rest ; 
And  then,  pronouncing  with  decisive  air, 
Folly  omvinoes  all  the  town — she 's  £ur. 
Hid  Wvely  D^>hiie  Hecatessa's  face. 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease! 
Seme  ladies'  judgment  in  their  features  lies^ 
And  all  their  genius  sparkles  from  their  eyes. 

'  But  hold,'  she  cries,  *  lampooner  I  have  a  care ; 
Most  I  want  common  sense  because  I'm  fairl' 
0  no;  see  Stella ;  her  eyes  shine  as  bright 
Af  if  her  tongue  vras  never  in  the  right ; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgment,  fire ! 
She  teems  inspired,  and  can  herself  inspire : 
How  then  (if  malice  ruled  not  all  the  fair) 
Could  Daphne  publish,  and  could  she  forbear  1 
We  grant  that  beauty  is  no  bar  to  sense^ 
Nor  is 't  a  sanction  for  impertinence. 

Sempronia  hlrad  her  man,  and  well  she  might; 
The  youth  in  person  and  in  parts  was  bright : 
PoMMsed  of  every  virtue,  grace,  and  art, 
That  claims  just  empire  o'er  the  female  heart : 
He  met  her  passion,  all  her  sighs  returned. 
And  in  full  rage  of  youthful  ardour  burned : 
Large  his  possessions,  and  beyond  her  own, 
Their  blias  the  tbeme  and  enty  of  the  town : 
The  day  was  fixed,  when,  with  one  acre  more, 
In  stepped  defonned,  debauched,  diseased  Thiee- 

seoie! 
The  fatal  sequel  I,  through  shame,  forbear. 
Of  pride  and  avarice  who  can  cure  the  fairl 

Man's  rich  with  Httle,  were  his  judgment  true ; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
Those  few  wants  answered,  bring  sincere  delights, 
But  foob  create  themselves  new  appetites. 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense. 
Which  relish  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit  or  unthanklulness  destroys, 
In  Nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys. 
In  Fancy's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show, 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures  grow, 
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Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subost  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

Lemira's  sick ;  make  haste ;  the  doctor  call; 
He  comes:  but  where's  his  patient?  at  the  baU. 
The  doctor  stares;  her  woman  curtsies  low, 
And  cries,  '  My  lady,  ar,  is  always  so: 
Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight; 
True,  she  cant  stand,  but  she  can  danoe  all  night; 
I've  known  my  lady  (for  she  loves  a  tune) 
For  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June: 
And  thou^  perhaps,  youll  think  the  practice 

bold, 
A  midnight  park  is  sovereign  for  a  cold: 
With  cholics  breakfasts  of  green  fruit  agiue, 
With  indigestions  supper  just  at  three.' 
'  A  strange  alternative,'  replies  Sir  Hans;* 
Must  women  have  a  doctor  or  a  dance? 
Though  sick  to  death,  abroad  they  safely  foam, 
But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  health,  at  home. 
For  want->but  not  of  health,  are  Udies  ill. 
And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctor's  bill' 

Alas,  my  heart  1  how  languishingly  feir 
Yon  lady  lolls !  with  what  a  tender  air  1 
Pale  as  a  young  dramatic  author,  when 
O'er  darling  lines  fell  Gibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lord  angry,  or  has  Venyt  chid? 
Dead  is  her  fether,  or  the  mask  forbid  1 
Late  sitting  up  has  turned  her  roses  white. 
Why  went  she  not  to  bed  1 '  Because  'twas  night' 
Did  she  then  dance  or  play?  '  Nor  this  nor  that.' 
Well,  night  soon  steals  away  in  pleasing  chat 
*  No,  all  alone  her  prayers  she  rather  chose. 
Than  be  that  wretch  to  sleep  till  morning  rose.' 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Qoes  with  the  feshionable  owb  to  bed : 
This  her  pride  covets,  ttus  her  health  denies; 
Her  soul  is  silly,  but  her  body's  wise. 

Others,  with  curious  art,  dim  charms  revive, 
And  triumph  in  the  bfeom  of  fifty-five. 
You,  in  the  morning,  a  feir  nymph  invite. 
To  keep  her  word,  a  brown  one  comes  at  nighl; 
Next  day  she  shines  in  glossy  black,  and  then 
Revolves  into  her  native  red  again : 
Like  a  dove's  neck  she  shifts  her  transient  channs, 
And  ii  her  own  dear  rival  in  your  arms. 

But  one  admirer  has  the  painted  lass. 
Nor  finds  that  one  but  in  her  kioking-glaas: 
Yet  Laura's  beautiful  to  such  excess. 
That  all  her  arts  scarce  makes  her  please  us  le« 
To  deck  the  female  cheek  he  only  knows 
Who  paints  less  fair  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

How  gay  they  smile?  Such  blessings  Nature 
pours, 
O'erstocked  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores : 
In  distant  vrikls,  by  hunuui  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green: 
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Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 
Is  Nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  7 
Repine  we  guiltless  in  a  world  tike  this? 
But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawful  charms  refuse, 
And  painted  Arts  depraved  allurements  choose. 
Such  Fulvia's  passion  for  the  town :  fresh  air 
(An  odd  effect !)  gives  vapours  to  the  fair ; 
Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs, 
And  larks,  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things ; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  delight, 
And  to  be  pressed  to  death  transports  her  quite. 
Where  silver  rivulets  play  through  flowery  meads. 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 

shades, 
Bkck  kennels'  absent  odours  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

Is  stormy  life  preferred  to  the  serene : 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene  1 
Retired,  we  tread  a  smooth  and  open  way, 
Through  briars  and  brambles  in  the  world  we  stray; 
Stiff  opposition,  and  perplexed  debate. 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate. 
Which  choke  our  passage,  our  career  control, 
And  wound  the  firmest  temper  of  our  soul, 
O  sacred  Solitude  I  divine  retreat ! 
Choice  of  the  prudent :  envy  of  the  great : 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
Wc  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid ; 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  loved  embrace, 
(Strangers  on  eaith  i)  are  Innocence  and  Peace : 
There  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore, 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar ; 
There  blessed  with  health,  with  business  unper- 

plexed, 
This  life  we  relish,  and  insure  the  next: 
There  too  the  Muses  sport :  these  numben  free, 
Pierian  Eastburyl  I  owe  to  thee. 

There  sport  the' muses,  but  not  there  alone; 
Their  sacred  force  Amelia  feels  in  town. 
Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit  j 
A  wit  herKlf,  Amelia  weds  a  wit : 
Both  wits ;  though  miracles  are  said  to  cease, 
Three  days,  throe  wondrous  days !  they  lived  in 

peace; 
With  the  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  arose 
On  Durfcy's  poSsy,  and  Bunyan's  prose : 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force, 
And  the  fifth  mom  concluded  the  divorce. 

Phoebe,  though  she  possesses  nothing  less, 
Is  proud  of  being  rich  in  happiness ; 
Laboriously  pursues  delusive  toys, 
Content  with  pains,  since  they're  reputed  joys. 
With  what  well-acted  transport  will  she  say, 
*  Well,  sure  we  were  so  happy  yesterday  1 
And  then  that  charming  party  for  to-morrow  1* 
Though  well  she  knows  'twill  languish  into  sorrow : 
fiat  she  dares  never  boast  the  present  hour; 
So  gross  that  cheat,  it  is  beyond  her  power: 


For  such  is  or  our  weakness  or  our  curse, 
Or  rather  such  our  crime,  which  still  b  worse, 
The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still ; 
If  seized  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains; 
What  is  it  but  rank  poison  in  your  veinsl 

As  Flavia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies, 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies ; 
Tells  her,  while  she  surveys  a  fitce  so  fine, 
Tlicre's  no  satiety  of  charms  divine : 
Hence,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  changed  appears 
Her  temper,  and  she  melts  (sweet  soul!)  in  tern: 
She,  fond  and  young,  last  week  her  wish  enjcyed, 
In  soft  amusement  all  the  night  employed ; 
The  morning  came,  when  Strephon,  waJung,  feond 
(Surprising  sight !)  his  bride  in  sorrow  drowned; 
'  What  miracle,' says  Strephon, '  makes  thee  weep? 
'  Ah,  barbarous  man,'  she  cries, '  how  could  yoo— 
sleep  r 

Men  love  a  mistress  as  they  love  a  feast ; 
How  grateful  one  to  touch,  and  one  to  taste  1 
Yet  sure  tliere  is  a  certain  time  of  day 
We  wish  our  mistress  and  our  meat  away: 
But  soon  the  sated  appetites  return, 
Again  our  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  bum: 
Eternal  love  let  man,  then,  never  swear! 
Let  women  never  triumph  nor  despair ; 
Nor  praise  nor  blame,  too  much,  the  warm  or  chill: 
Hunger  and  love  are  foreign  to  the  wiH 

There  is,  indeed,  a  passion  more  refined, 
For  those  few  nymphs  whose  charmB  are  of  tho 

mind ; 
But  not  of  that  unfashionable  set 
Is  Phyllis ;  Phyllis  and  her  Damon  met 
Eternal  love  exactly  hits  her  taste ; 
Phyllis  demands  eternal  love  at  least. 
Embracing  Phyllis  with  soft  smiling  eyes, 
'  Eternal  love  I  vow,'  the  swain  replies ; 
*  But  say,  my  all,  my  mistress,  and  my  fineodl 
What  day  next  week  the  eternity  shall  endl* 

Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  lore. 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley*  flies, 
Where,  in  a  box,  the  whole  creation  liei: 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  adwioe, 
And  scorns,  Poitier!  thy  sublunary  dance: 
Of  Desagulicrs  she  bespeaks  firesh  air, 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  tlie  fiiir. 
What  vain  experiments  Sophronia  tries  I 
'Tis  not  in  air-pumps  the  gay  col'nel  diei. 
But  though  to-day  this  rage  of  Kience  le^iM^ 
(O  fickle  sex !)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
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Lo!  pag  fiom  Jupitor  her  heart  has  got, 
Tunu  out  the  stan,  and  Newton  is  a  sot 

To  *  *  *  *  turn;  the  nerer  took  the  height 
Of  Saturn,  yet  is  ever  in  the  right: 
She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind, 
While  pusded  learning  blunders  far  behind. 
Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  thought. 
The  great  are  vanquidied,  and  the  wise  are  taught. 
Her  breeding  finished,  and  her  temper  sweet, 
When  serious  easj,  and  when  gay  discreet ; 
In  ghttering  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart  severe. 
In  crowds  collected,  and  in  courts  sincere ; 
SinccTO  and  warm,  with  zeal  well  understood, 
She  takes  a  noUe  pride  in  doing  good; 
Yet  not  superior  to  her  sex's  cares, 
The  mode  she  fixes  by  the  gown  she  wean; 
Of  fllks  and  china  she's  the  last  appeal : 
In  these  great  points  she  leads  the  commonweal; 
And  if  disputes  of  empire  rise  between 
Mechlin  the  queen  of  lace,  and  Cdberteen, 
lis  doubt!  'tis  darkness!  till  suspended  Fate 
Ajsomes  her  nod,  to  close  the  grand  debate. 
When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fidr  express 
Thdr  emulation  only  in  their  dress  1 

But,  oh !  the  nymp^  that  nx>unts  above  the  skies. 
And,  gratiSf  dears  religious  mysteries, 
Resolved  the  church's  welfiire  to  insure. 
And  make  her  fiunily  a  sinecure ; 
The  theme  divine  at  cards  shell  not  ibrget, 
But  talks  in  texts  of  Scripture  at  picquet; 
Ib  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude, 
And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cardb  are  good. 
What  angeb  wouki  these  be.  who  thus  excel 
In  theokigics,  could  they  sew  as  weH! 
Yet  why  slumld  not  the  fiur  her  text  pursoel 
Can  die  more  decently  the  doctor  vrool 
Tis  hard,  too,  she  who  makes  no  use  but  chat 
Of  her  religion,  should  be  barred  in  that. 

Isaac,  a  brother  of  the  canting  stndn, 
When  he  has  knocked  at  his  own  skuU  in  Tain, 
To  beauteous  Marda  often  will  repair 
With  a  dark  text,  to  light  it  at  the  fair. 
0  how  his  pious  soul  exults  to  find 
Snch  love  f^  holy  men  in  womankind  1 
Charmed  with  her  learning,  with  what  raptove  he 
Hangs  on  her  bkxHn,  like  an  industrious  bee ; 
Horns  round  about  her,  and  with  all  his  power 
Extracts  sweet  wisdom  from  so  fair  a  flowerl 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Appia  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  and  the  wise : 
B J  Nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove. 
She  impiously  prefers  the  wcnld  to  love. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  1  kK>k  round  and  see 
What  gay  distress  1  what  splendid  misery  1 
Whatever  Fortune  lavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihibtes,  and  caUs  for  more. 
Wealth  b  a  cheat ;  believe  not  what  it  says; 
like  any  kwd  it  promint— «nd  pays. 


How  wiU  the  miser  startle  to  be  told 
Of  such  a  wonder  as  insolvent  gold  1 
What  Nature  wants  has  an  intrinsic  weight, 
All  more  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate, 
Which  for  one  moment  charms  the  fickle  view; 
It  charms  us  now,  anon  we  cast  a  new, 
To  some  firesh  birth  of  fancy  more  inclined ; 
Then  wed  not  acres,  but  a  noble  mind. 

Mistaken  lovers,  who  make  worth  their  care, 
And  think  accomplishments  will  win  the  fair; 
The  fair,  'tis  true,  by  genius  shouh)  be  won, 
As  flowen  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun ; 
And  yet  in  female  scales  a  fop  outweighs. 
And  wit  must  wear  the  wiOow  and  the  bays. 
Nought  shines  so  bright  in  vain  Liberia's  eye 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy : 
The  youth  of  fire,  that  has  drunk  deep,  and  played, 
And  killed  his  man,  and  triumphed  o'er  his  nuod, 
For  him  as  yet  unhanged,  she  spreads  her  charms, 
Snatches  the  dear  destroyer  to  her  arms, 
And  amply  gives,  (though  treated  long  amiss 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 
If  you  resent,  and  wish  a  woman  ill ; 
But  turn  her  o'er  one  moment  to  her  will. 

The  languid  lady  next  appean  in  state. 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight; 
She  bUs,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  fiyreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeUe  maid; 
Then,  if  ordained  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room; 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  deqiaini 
To  scale  the  Alps— that  is,  ascend  the  stain. 

*  My  fim!'  let  othen  say,  who  laugh  at  toil; 

*  Fan !  hood  I  glove !  soarf !'  is  her  laconic  style. 
And  that  is  spoke  vrith  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call  1 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  the  klea  her  fiunt  wofds  deny. 

O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help!  oh,  help!  he^  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  Ufls  the  other  to  her  head ; 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants!  she  sinks  away !  and  is  no  move. 
Let  the  robust,  and  the  gigantic,  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much ;  she'd  rather  starve: 
But  chew  she  must  herself :  ah,crQelfiUel 
That  Rosalinda  cant  by  proxy  eat 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies 
(Kind  Heaven!  against  the  poiMm  of  their  eyes. 


Thalestris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien ; 
Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  dealing  where 's  the  shamsl 
What  Nature  dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 
This  honest  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain, 
And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husUmd  pain 
(Vain  ii  the  task  to  petticoats  assigned, 
If  wanton  language  shows  a  naked  mind,) 
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And  now  and  thm,  to  graee  h«r  eloqaenoe, 

An  oath  suppties  the  Tacanciat  of  sense. 

Harkt  the  ■hrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air, 

And  teach  the  neighbouring  echos  how  to  swear. 

'  By  Jove,'  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain ; 

She,  on  the  Christian  sjrstran  is  profitne : 

Bat  though  the  voUey  rattles  in  your  ear, 

Believe  her  dreasi  she  ^s  not  a  grenadier. 

If  thunder  *b  awiul,  how  much  mora  our  dread, 

When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  her  steadi 

A  lady  1  pardon  my  mistaken  pen ; 

A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 

Few  to  good-breeding  make  a  just  pretence ; 
Good-breeding  is  the  blossom  of  good  sense; 
The  last  result  of  an  accomplished  mind. 
With  outward  grace,  the  body's  virtue,  joined. 
A  violated  decency  now  reigns, 
And  nymphs  for  failings  take  peculiar  pains. 
With  Chinese  painten  modem  toasts  agree, 
The  point  they  aim  at  is  deformity ; 
They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air, 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 
So  (kx  their  commerce  with  mankind  is  gone, 
They  for  our  manners  have  exchanged  their  own. 
The  modest  look,  the  castigated  grace, 
The  gentle  movement,  and  slow  measured  pace, 
For  which  her  lovers  died,  her  parents  prayed. 
Are  indecorums  with  the  modem  maid. 
Stiff  forms  are  bad ;  but  let  not  worse  intrude, 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude. 
Modem  good-breeding  carry  to  its  height, 
And  Lady  D— V  self  wiU  be  podte. 

Ye  rising  Fair !  ye  bkwm  of  Britain's  isle  I 
When  htgh-bem  Anna,  with  a  softened  smile. 
Leads  on  your  train,  and  sparkles  at  your  head, 
What  seems  most  hard  is  not  to  be  welt-bred : 
Her  bright  example  with  success  pursue, 
And  all  but  adoration  is  your  due. 

'  But  adoration !  give  me  something  moie^'-~ 
Cries  Lyce,  on  the  borders  of  threescore. 
Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  Thne; 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime. 
'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we  're  told, 
The  mefameholy  news  that  we  grow  old. 
Autumnal  Lyce  carnas  in  her  foce 
Memento  mori  to  each  public  place. 
O  how  your  beating  breast  a  mishress  warms. 
Who  looks  through  speetacles  tosee  your  channs! 
While  rival  undertaken  hover  round. 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  mariu  the  ground ; 
Intent  not  on  her  own,  but  others'  doom. 
She  plans  new  conquests,  and  defrauds  the  tomb, 
In  vain  the  cock  has  summoned  sprites  sway. 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day; 
Gay  rainbow-silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  nDi]«lit  of  Lyoa  but  benelf  is  eU : 
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Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace. 
And  art  has  levelled  her  deep  furrowed  foce: 
Her  strange  demand  no  mortal  can  approve; 
We  11  ask  her  blessing,  but  can't  ask  her  fove: 
She  grants,  indeed,  a  lady  may  decline 
(All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety-nine. 

O  how  unlike  her  was  the  sacred  age 
Of  prudent  Portia!  her  gray  hairs  engage; 
Whose  thoughts  are  suited  to  her  life's  dedine: 
Virtues 's  the  paint  that  can  make  wrinkles  shins: 
That,  and  that  only,  can  old  age  sustain. 
Which  yet  all  wish,  nor  know  they  wish  for  paiSi 
Not  numerous  are  our  jojrs  wh^i  life  is  new. 
And  yearly  some  are  foiling  of  the  few ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage, 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age. 
They  drop  apace:  .by  nature  some  decay, 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away ; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud. 

Where 's  Portia  now  7— But  Portia  left  behind 
Two  lovely  copies  of  her  form  and  mind. 
What  heut  untouched  their  early  grief  can  view, 
Like  blushing  rose-buds  dipped  in  morning  dewl 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom, 
And  forms  their  minds  to  flee  from  iUs  to  cornel 
The  mind,  when  turned  adrift,  no  rales  to  guide, 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro, 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  wo. 
Ye  beauteous  orphans !  since  in  silent  dust 
Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trust, 
Life  swarms  with  ilb;  the  boldest  are  afinud; 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  7 
Unfit  for  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes, 
And  man,  whom  least  she  fears,  her  worst  of  foes! 
When  kind,  roost  cruel ;  when  obliged  the  most. 
The  least  obliging ;  and  by  favours  lost : 
Cruel  by  nature,  they  for  kindness  hate, 
And  seam  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 
If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own. 
Most  hard !  in  pleasing  your  chief  glory  lies, 
And  yet  from  pleaang  your  chief  dangers  rise: 
Then  please  the  best;  uid  know,  for  men  of  seon 
Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  foce. 
Frights  him  that's  worth  your  love  from  your  Mi- 
brace. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  Hea ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you  'U  be  blest  and  wise. 
Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain, 
Begin  vnth  giddiness,  and  end  in  pain. 
Affect  not  empty  feme  and  idle  praise, 
Which  all  those  wretches  1  describe  betrays. 
Your  sex's  glory  'tis  to  shine  unknown ; 
Of  all  applause  be  fondest  of  your  own. 
Beware  the  fover  of  the  mind ;  that  thimt 
With  which  the  age  is  emineotly  cuned : 
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To  drink  of  pleasore  but  inflanw  desire, 
And  abetinence  alone  can  quench  the  fire ; 
Take  pain  from  life,  and  terror  from  the  tomb, 
Give  peace  in  hand,  and  promise  bliss  to  come. 


SATIRE  VI. 

ON  WOMEN. 

Inscribed  to  the 

BIGHT  HON.  TH£  LADT  ELIZABETH  GERMAIN. 

Imcfdum  Uunen  et  udlit  oooupdia  YocenL^JBbr. 

I  lOuoHT  a  patroness,  but  sought  in  vain; 
Apollo  whispered  in  my  ear — *  Grermain.* — 
I  know  her  not — '  Your  reason's  somewhat  odd; 
Who  knows  his  patron  nowl'  replied  the  god. 
'  Men  write  to  me,  and  to  the  world,  unknown. 
Then  t^eal  great  names  to  shield  them  from  the 

town. 
Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarrayed, 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid, 
Should  she  refuse  to  patronize  your  lays. 
In  vengeance  write  a  volume  in  her  praise: 
Nor  think  it  hard  so  great  a  length  to  run; 
When  such  the  theme,  'twill  easily  be  done.' 

Ye  fair!  to  draw  your  excellence  at  length. 
Exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  strength: 
You  here,  in  miniature,  your  pictures  see. 
Nor  hope  from  Zincke  more  justice  than  from  me: 
My  portraits  grace  your  mind,  as  his  your  side; 
His  portraits  will  inflame,  mine  quench  your  pride: 
He's  dear,  you  frugal ;  choose  my  cheaper  lay, 
And  be  your  reformation  all  my  pay. 

Lavinia  is  polite,  but  not  profane. 
To  church  as  constant  as  to  Drury-lane; 
She  decently,  in  form,  pays  Heaven  its  due, 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 
Her  liflcd  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air, 
C(Hiceals  her  face,  which  passes  for  a  prayer: 
Cartsics  to  curtsies,  then,  with  grace  succeed; 
Not  one  the  fair  omits,  but  at  the  creed: 
Or  if  she  join's  the  service,  'tis  to  speak ; 
Through  dreadful  silence  the  pent  heart  might 

break : 
Untauglit  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 
To  God  himself,  and-fondly  think  they  pray: 
But  sweet  their  accent,  and  their  air  refined; 
For  they're  before  their  Maker — and  mankind. 
When  ladies  once  are  proud  of  praying  well, 
Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish  bell. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well-bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed ; 
But,  chaste  as  ice,  this  Vesta,  to  defy 
The  very  blackest  tongue  of  calumny, 
When  from  the  sheets  her  lovely  form  she  lifts. 
She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts. 


Those  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  tha 
sight. 
That  makes  the  banquet  poignant  and  polite, 
There  is  no  woman  where  there's  no  reserve; 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  starve. 

But  with  a  modem  fiiir,  meridi^  merit 
Is  a  fierce  thing  they  call  a  nymph  of  spirit 
Mark  well  the  rollings  of  her  flaming  eye. 
And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh : 
'  Or  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  beard. 
Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard, 
Or  armed  rhinoceros,  or  rough  Russian  bear,'* 
First  make  your  will,  and  then  conveise  with 

her. 
This  lady  glories  in  profuse  expense. 
And  thinks  distraction  is  magnificence: 
To  beggar  her  gallant  is  some  delight; 
To  be  more  fiital  still  Is  exquisite. 
Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  gladl 
In  duel  fell  two  lovers;  one  run  mad. 
Her  foes  their  honest  execrations  pour; 
Her  lovers  only  should  detest  her  more. 

Flavia  is  constant  to  her  okl  gallant. 
And  generously  supports  him  in  his  want: 
But  marriage  is  a  fetter,  is  a  snare, 
A  hell  no  lady  so  polite  can  bear. 
She's  faithful,  she's  observant ;  and  with  pains 
Her  angel-brood  of  bastards  she  maintains; 
Nor  least  advantage  has  the  fair  to  plead. 
But  that  of  guilt,  above  the  marriage-bed. 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scorns  restraint; 
Whatever  she  is,  she'll  not  appear  a  saint: 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality: 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free, 
Some  might  suspect  the  nymph  not  over-good — 
Nor  would  they  be  mistaken  if  they  should. 

Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs; 
Her  cushion's   thread-bare  with   her  constant 

prayers; 
Her  only  grief  is,  that  she  can  not  be 
At  once  engaged  in  prayer  and  charity. 
And  this,  to  do  her  justice,  roust  be  said, 
'  Who  would  not  think  that  Abra  was  a  maidl' 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed, 
For  Where's  the  man  that's  worthy  of  their  bed) 
If  no  disease  reduce  her  pride  before, 
Lavinia  will  be  ravished  at  threescore: 
Then  she  submits  to  venture  in  the  dark, 
And  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  her  spaik. 

Lucia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state; 
She  weds  an  idiot;  but  she  eats  in  plate. 
The  goods  of  Fortune  which  her  soul  possess, 
Are  but  the  ground  of  unmade  happiness; 
The  rude  material:  wisdom  adds  to  this, 
Wisdom,  the  sole  artificer  of  bliss; 
She  from  herself,  if  so  compelled  by  need. 
Of  thin  content  can  draw  the  subtle  thread; 


SbakipearB's  BanJeL 


TOUNO'S  WORKS. 


But  (no  detractioo  to  her  Mcred  ilull) 
If  ahe  can  work  in  gold  'tis  better  ftOl. 

If  TnUia  luul  been  bkand  with  half  her  eenie, 
None  ooold  too  moch  afdmbe  her  exoeOenee; 
But  nnee  shecan  make  error  ahhie  lo  bright, 
She  thinks  it  Tolgar  to  deisnl  the  right 
With  understanding  the  ie  quite  o*er-ran 
And  by  too  great  aooompfiehmente  undone: 
With  ekiU  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue, 
For  ever  nKMt  divinely  in  the  wrong. 

Naked  in  nothing  should  a  woman  be, 
But  veil  her  very  wit  with  modesty : 
Let  man  discover,  let  not  her  display, 
But  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay. 

For  pleasure  formed,  perversely  some  believe, 
To  make  themselves  important,  men  must  grieve. 
Lesbia  the  fair,  to  fire  her  jealous  knd, 
Pretends  the  fop  she  laughs  at  is  adored. 
In  vain  she's  proud  of  secret  innocence: 
The  fact  she  feigns  were  scarce  a  worse  ofienoe. 

Mira,  endowed  with  every  charm  to  bless, 
Has  no  design  but  on  her  husband's  peace: 
Heknred  her  much,  and  greatly  was  he  moved 
At  small  inquietudes  in  her  he  k>ved. 
*  How  charming  this!'--The  pleasure  lasted  kxtg; 
Now  every  day  the  fita  come  thick  and  strong: 
At  last  he  found  the  charmer  only  feigned. 
And  was  diverted  when  he  should  be  pained. 

greater  vengeance  have  the  gods  in  storel 
How  tedious  life,  now  she  can  plague  no  more  1 
She  tries  a  thousand  arts,  but  none  succeed ; 
She's  forced  a  fever  to  procure  indeed : 
Thus  strictly  proved  this  virtuous,  loving  wife 
"B/Bt  husband's  pain  was  dearer  than  her  life; 

Anxious  Melania  rises  to  my  view. 
Who  never  thinks  her  fover  pays  his  due : 
Visit,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore, 
Her  majesty,  to-morrow,  calls  for  more. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoiled  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 
<  You  went  last  night  with  Celia  to  the  bafl.' 
You  prove  it  false.    *  Not  go  1  that's  worst  of  aD.' 
Notting  can  please  her,  nothing  not  inflame, 
And  arrant  contradictions  are  the  same. 
Her  lover  must  be  sad  to  please  her  spleen; 
Hi*  mirth  is  an  inexpiable  sin ; 
For  of  all  rivals  that  can  pahn  her  breast, 
There's  one  that  wounds  far  deeper  than  the  rest; 
To  wreck  her  quiet,  the  roost  dreadful  shelf 
Is.  if  ^^  lo^^  dares  erijoy  himself. 
And  this,  because  she's  exquisitely  feir: 
Should  I  dispute  her  beauty:  how  she'd  stare  1 
How  would  MeUnia  be  surprised  to  hear 
She's  qa»*«  deformed  7  and  yet  the  case  is  dear, 
-^^tt's  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine, 
Through  which  the  ndnd's  aD  genUe  graces  shmel 
Thev  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between; 
4iie  body  charms,  because  the  soul  U  seen : 


Hence  men  ai«  often  captives  of  a  fees, 
They  know  not  why,  of  ne  peculiar  gnee. 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  hi 


Some  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  Cur. 

Aspasia's  highly  bom,  and  nioely  bred, 
Of  taste  refined,  in  life  and  manners  read; 
Yet  reaps  no  fruit  from  her  superior  sense. 
But  to  be  teased  by  her  own  excellence. 
*  Folks  are  so  awkward !  things  so  unpolite  !* 
She's  elegantly  pained  from  mom  till  night 
Her  deUeacy's  shocked  where'er  she  goes: 
EUbch  creature's  imperfections  are  her  woes. 
Heaven  by  ite  favour  has  the  fair  distressed, 
And  poured  such  blessings — that  she  cant  be 
Diesseu. 

Ah  I  why  so  vain,  though  blooming  in  thy  tpna^ 
Thou  shining,  frail,  adored,  and  wretched  tbingt 
Old  age  will  come ;  disease  may  come  befoR, ! 
Fifteen  is  full  as  mortal  as  threescore. 
Thy  fortune  and  thy  charms  may  soon  decay; 
But  grant  these  fugitives  prolong  their  sUy, 
Their  basis  totters,  their  foundation  shakes, 
Life,  that  supports  them,  in  a  moment  tireaks; 
Then  vrrought  into  the  soul  let  virtue  shine; 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divme. 

Julia's  a  manager,  she's  bom  for  rule. 
And  knows  her  wiser  husband  is  a  fool ; 
Assemblies  holds,  and  spins  the  subtle  thread, 
That  guides  the  lover  to  hb  feir-one's  bed ; 
For  diflicuH  amours  can  smooth  the  vray, 
And  tender  letters  dictate  or  convey; 
But  if  deprived  of  such  important  cares. 
Her  wisdom  condescends  to  less  aflfairs. 
For  her  own  breakfest  she*ll  project  a  seheoM^ 
Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem ; 
Presides  o'er  trifles  with  a  serious  fece^ 
Important  by  the  virtue  of  grimace. 

Ladies  supreme  among  amuaemento  reign. 
By  nature  bom  to  sooth  and  entertain : 
Their  pmdence  in  a  share  of  kXty  Hes : 
Why  win  they  be  so  weak  as  to  be  vnm^ 

Syrena  is  for  ever  in  extremes. 
And  with  a  vengeance  she  conmiends  or  blames; 
Conscious  of  her  discernment,  which  is  good, 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  understood. 
Her  judgment  just,  her  sentence  is  too  strong: 
Because  she's  right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong. 

Branetta's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare, 
But  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  her  care ; 
Thus  every  hour  Brunetta  is  to  blame, 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  Mim, 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  momente  make  the  yeai; 
And  trifles  life :  your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  truly  live. 

Qo  breakfast  with  Ahcea,  there  yonll  see 
Simplex  mundUiit  to  the  last  degree: 


LOVE  OP  FAME. 


W 


Unlaced  her  rtayi,  her  ugfat^wn  b  untied, 
And  what  ahe  has  of  head-draaa  ia  aaide : 
She  drawls  her  wofda  and  waddka  in  her  pace, 
Unwaihed  her  hands,  and  much  besnuflisd  her  fi^e: 
A  nail  uncut,  and  he«d  uncombed,  she  loTes, 
And  would  draw  jack-boots  on  as  soon  as  gloves ; 
Gloves  bj  queen  Beas's  maidens  might  be  miswd, 
HerUeaied  eyes  neW  saw  a  female  fist 
Loven  I  beware,  to  wound  how  can  she  fidl, 
With  aearlet  finger  and  long  jetty  nail  1 
For  Hervey*  the  first  wit  ahe  can  not  be, 
Nor,  cruel  Richmond  !t  the  firat  toast  for  thee. 
Shx»  fuH  each  other  atation  of  renown, 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  town? 
Women  were  made  to  give  our  eyes  delight: 
A  female-sloven  is  an  odious  aight 

Fair  laabeUa  is  so  fond  of  fame. 
That  her  dear  self  ii  her  eternal  theme : 
Through  hopes  of  oootndictidn  oft  sheV  saj, 
'MetUnks  I  Mk  so  wretchedly  to-dayr 
When  moat  the  world  applauds  you,  moat  beware ; 
Tit  often  less  a  blesaing  than  a  anare. 
Diitrtiit  mankind ;  with  your  own  heart  confer, 
And  dread  even  there  to  find  a  flatterer. 
The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown; 
Oor  own  as  surely  bbws  the  pageant  down. 
Takeup  no  mor*  than  you  by  worth  can  claim, 
Lsit  ioon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  feune. 

Bat  own  I  nmaA,  in  this  perverted  age. 
Who  most  deserve  can't  always  most  engage. 
So  fer  IB  worth  firom  nnaking  gbry  sure, 
It  often  hinden  what  it  shoukl  procure. 
Whom  pfaiae  we  mostl  the  virtuous,  brave,  and 


No;  wretches  wbom,  in  secret,  we  despise. 
And  who  so  bUnd  as  not  to  see  the  causel 
No  rivab  raised  by  such  discreet  applause; 
And  yet  of  credit  it  lays  in  a  atore. 
By  which  our  spleen  may  wound  tioe  worth  the 
more. 

Ltdiea  there  are  who  think  one  crime  is  all : 
Ctn  women,  then,  no  way  but  backward  fidl  1 
So  tweet  b  that  one  crime  they  don't  pursue, 
Topay  ite  loM  they  think  all  othera  few. 
Who  hold  that  crime  so  dear,  muat  nevuf  claim 
Of  injured  modesty  the  sacred  name. 

But  Cho  thus,  'What!  nailing  without  endl 
^«an  task!  how  much  more  generous  to  com- 

mendl 
^^  to  eoounend  as  yon  are  wont  to  do^ 
My  kind  inatructor,  and  example  too. 
' Daphnis,'  aays  Clio,  *  has  a  charming  eye; 
^at  pity  tis  her  shoulder  is  awry  I 
Atpaaia's  ahape,  indeed — but  then  her  air — 
The  man  haa  parts  who  finda  destruetion  there. 
Almexia'a  wit  has  something  that's  divine ; 
And  wit's  enough— how  few  in  all  things  shine ! 


*LaidBerrey. 
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Selina  serves  her  friends,  relieves  the  poor^ 
Who  was  it  said  Selina's  near  threescore  1 
At  Lucia's  inatch  I  from  my  soul  rejoice. 
The  world  congratulatea  ao  wise  a  choioe : 
His  lordship'a  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great— 
But  mortgages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
In  Shiriey's*  ferm  might  cherubims  appear, 
But  then--4lie  has  a  freckle  on  her  ear.' 
Without  a  butf  Hortensia  she  ooomiends, 
The  first  of  women,  and  the  best  of  friends ; 
Owns  her  in  peraon,  wit,  fame,  virtue,  bright ; 
But  how  comes  this  to  pass? — she  died  last  night 

Thus  nymphs  conmiend,  who  yet  at  aatire  rail: 
Indeed  that's  needleas,  if  such  praise  prevail 
And  whence  such  praira?  our  virulence  is  thrown 
On  othera'  fame,  through  fondness  for  our  own. 

Of  rank  and  richea  proud,  Cleora  frowns. 
For  are  not  coronets  akin  to  crowns'? 
Her  greedy  eye,  and  her  sublime  addreas, 
The  height  of  avarice  and  pride  confeas. 
You  seek  perfections  worthy  of  her  rank ; 
Gk)^  seek  fer  her  perfectiotis  at  the  Bank. 
By  wealth  unquenched,  by  reaaon  uncontrolled. 
For  ever  boms  her  sacred  thirst  fer  gold : 
Aa  fond  of  five  pence  as  the  veriest  dt. 
And  quite  as  much  deteated  as  a  wit. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  1 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine  1 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  DMke  our  fortune  than  our  happinesa : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themaclvea  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor; 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  atore  1 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  thoae  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense : 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  bekmg 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie ! 
A  decent  competence  we  fully  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast ; 
More  we  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone : 
The  rich  must  labour  to  possess  their  own. 
To  feel  their  great  abundance,  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest; 
To  see  their  treasures,  hear  their  glory  told, 
Atwl  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  soulst  and  tonehed  with  wamHh 
divine, 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine. 
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All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  be- 
stowed: 
Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless. 
And  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed  firom 

view, 
Relieve  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 
But  satire  is  my  task,  and  these  destroy 
Her  gloomy  province  and  malignant  joy. 
Help  me,  ye  misers!  help  me  to  complain, 
And  blast  our  common  enemy,  Germain:* 
But  our  invectives  must  despair  success, 
For  next  to  praise  she  values  nothing  less. 

What  picture's  yonder,  loosened  from  its  frame'? 
Or  is't  Asturia  1  that  affected  dame. 
The  brightest  forms,  through  affectation,  fade 
To  strange  new  things,  which  Nature  never  made. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair !  so  much  your  sex  we  prize. 
We  hate  those  arts  that  take  you  from  our  eyes. 
In  Albucinda's  native  grace  is  seen 
YThatyou,  who  labour  at  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  the  rule,  and  to  be  learned  with  ease. 
Retain  your  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  might  I  sing  of  Memmia's  mincing  mien, 
And  all  the  movements  of  the  soft  machine ; 
How  two  red  Rps  affected  zeph3nrs  blow. 
To  cool  t|ie  bohea,  and  inflame  the  beau ; 
Wliile  one  white  finger  and  a  thumb  conspire 
To  lift  the  cup,  and  make  the  workl  admire. 

Tea  I  how  I  tremble  at  thy  fatal  stream ! 
As  Lethe  dreadful  to  the  Love  of  Fame. 
What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen ! 
Wliat  shades  of  mighty  names  which  once  have 

been! 
An  hecatomb  of  characters  supplies 
Thy  painted  altars'  dally  sacrifice. 
Hervey,  Pearce,  Blount,  aspersed  by  thee,  decay. 
As  grains  of  finest  sugar  melt  away, 
And  recommend  thee  more  to  mortal  taste : 
Scandal's  the  sweet'ner  of  a  female  feast. 

But  this  inhuman  triumph  shall  decline, 
And  thy  revolting  naiads  call  for  wine ; 
Spirits  no  bnger  shall  serve  under  thee, 
But  reign  in  thy  own  cup,  exploded  tea ! 
Citronia's  nose  declares  thy  ruin  nigh, 
And  who  dares  give  Citronia's  nose  the  lie  7t 

The  ladies  long  at  men  of  drink  exclaimed, 
And  what  impaired  both  health  and  virtue  blamed : 
At  length  to  rescue  man,  the  generous  lass 
Stole  from  her  consort  the  pernicious  glass : 
As  glorious  as  the  British  queen  renowned, 
Who  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound. 

Nor  to  the  glass  alone  are  nymphs  inclined, 
But  every  bolder  vice  of  bold  mankind. 


*  L«dj  Bettj  Germain,  a  comspondem  of  Swift. 
\  —— Solem  quls  dioere  fatanm 
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O  Juvenal  I  for  thy  severer  rage ! 
To  lash  the  ranker  fbllies  of  our  age. 

Are  there,  among  the  females  of  our  isle. 
Such  faults  at  which  it  is  a  fault  to  smile  1 
There  are:  Vice  once  by  modest  Nature  chained, 
And  legal  ties,  expatiates  unrestrained ; 
Without  thin  deoracy  held  up  to  view. 
Naked  she  stalks  o'er  law  and  gospel  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplary  lives. 
Men  sigh  in  vain  for  none,  but  for  their  wives ; 
Who  marry  to  be  firee,  to  range  the  move. 
And  wed  one  man,  to  wanton  with  a  score. 
Abroad  too  kind,  at  home  'tis  steadfkat  hate. 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 
What  foul  eruptions  from  a  look  most  meekf 
What  thunders  bursting  from  a  dimpled  cheek  1 
Their  passions  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand ! 
But  then  their  reason  is  at  due  conunand. 
Is  there  whom  you  detest,  and  seek  his  lifel 
Trust  no  soul  with  the  secret — but  his  vrife. 
Wives  wonder  that  their  conduct  I  condemn, 
And  a^  what  kindred  is  a  spouse  to  themi 

What  swarms  of  amorous  grandmothcfs  I  seei 
And  misses,  ancient  in  iniquity ! 
What  blasting  whispers,  and  what  loud  dedaim- 

ingl 
What  lying,  drinking,  bawding,  sweariog,  gam- 
ing! 
Friendship  so  cold,  such  warm  inoontinenca, 
Such  griping  avarice,  such  profbw  expense. 
Such  dead  devotion,  such  a  seal  fbf  crimes, 
Such  licensed  ill,  such  masquerading  times, 
Such  venal  faiths,  such  misapplied  applause, 
Such  flattered  guilt,  and  such  inverted  laws, 
Such  dissolution  through  the  whole  I  find ; 
'Tis  not  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind 

Since  Sundays  have  no  balls,  the  weD-dreaed 
belle 
Shines  in  the  pew,  but  smiles  to  hear  of  heU, 
And  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  disdain  on  all 
Who  listens  leas  to  CoUins  than  St.  Paul. 
Atheists  have   been  but  rare:   since  Natore^ 

fairtii, 
Tin  now,  she-atheists  ne'er  appearad  on  caitfa. 
YemenofdeepieseaiebesI  say,  whence  spnnfs 
This  daring  character  in  timorous  things'? 
Who  start  at  feathers,  fifom  an  insect  fly, 
A  match  for  nothing— but  the  Deity. 

But,  not  to  wrong  the  fair,  the  Mu»  nmst  own, 
In  this  pursuit  they  court  not  fame  akme, 
But  join  to  that  a  more  substantial  view, 
*  From  thinking  free,  to  be  free  agents  too.' 

They  strive  with  their  own  hearts^  and  keep 
tiiem  down, 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 
O,  how  they  tremble  at  the  name  of  prude ! 
And  die  with  shame  at  thought  of  being  good! 
For  what  will  Artimis,  the  rich  and  gay, 
What  will  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs,  ny  t 
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They  HeaTen  defy,  to  earth's  vile  dregi  a  fUve, 
Throagh  cowardice  moit  execrably  brave. 
With  our  own  judgments  durst  we  to  comply, 
In  Thtue  should  we  five,  in  glory  die. 
Rise  then,  my  Muse !  in  honest  fury  rise; 
They  dread  a  satire  who  defy  the  skies. 

Atheists  are  few :  most  nymphs  a  Gkxihead  own, 
And  nothing  but  his  attributes  dethrone. 
From  atheist,  far,  they  stedfastly  believe 
God  is,  and  is  ahnighty — to  forgive. 
His  other  ezcellenoe  theyll  not  dispute : 
But  mercy,  sure,  is  his  chief  attribute. 
Shall  pleasures  of  a  short  duration  chain 
A  lady's  soul  in  everlasting  pain  1 
Will  the  great  Author  us  poor  worms  destroy. 
For  now  and  then  a  sip  of  transient  joy  1 
No,  he's  for  ei»r  in  a  smiling  mood ; 
He's  like  themselves,  or  how  could  he  he  goodl 
And  they  blaspheme  who  blacker  schemes  sup- 


Dvvoutly,  thus,  Jehovah  they  depose, 

The  pure !  the  just !  and  set  up  in  his  stead, 

A  deity  that's  perfectly  well-br^. 

'  Dour  Tillotson !  be  sure  the  best  of  men ; 
Nor  thought  he  more  than  thought  great  Origen. 
Though  once  upon  a  time  he  misbehaved 
Poor  Satan  I  doubtless  hell  at  length  be  saved. 
Let  priests  do  something  for  their  one  in  ten; 
It  is  their  trade:  so  far  they're  honest  men. 
Let  them  cant  on,  since  they  have  got  the  knack, 
And  dress  their  notions,  like  themselves,  in  black ; 
Fright  us  with  terrors  of  a  world  unknown, 
From  joys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  own. 
Of  earth's  fair  fruits,  indeed,  they  claim  a  fee ; 
But  then  they  leave  our  untythed  virtue  firee. 
Virtue's  a  pretty  thing  to  make  a  show ; 
Did  ever  mortal  write  like  Rochefoucault  1' 
Thus  pleads  the  devil's  fair  apolc^t. 
And,  pleading,  safely  enters  on  his  list 

Let  angel-forms  angelic  truths  maintain, 
Nature  disjoins  the  beauteous  and  profane. 
For  what's  true  beauty  but  fair  Virtue's  fecel 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  1 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impbus  mind  1 
The  more  she  charms,  the  more  she  shocks  man- 
kind. 

But  charms  decline:  the  fair  long  vigils  keep: 
They  sleep  no  more:  Gluadiille*  has  murdered 

Sleep. 
'Poor  Kempl't  ciiee  Livia;  'I  have  not  been 

there 
These  two  nights :  the  poor  creature  vrill  despair. 
I  hate  a  crowd — but  to  do  good,  you  know — 
And  people  of  condition  should  bestow.' 
Convinced,  o'eroome,  to  Kemp's  grave  matrons  run. 
Now  set  a  daughter,  and  now  stake  a  son; 
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Let  health,  iame,  temper,  beauty,  fortune,  fly, 
And  beggar  half  their  race — through  charity. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  eke  mortal  quite, 
I  less  should  blame  this  criminal  delight ; 
But  since  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  the  tomb, 
Methinks  we  need  not  our  short  beings  shim, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone : 
We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime. 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  time. 

The  love  of  gaining  is  the  worst  of  ills ; 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  blackened  soul  it  filb ; 
Inveighs  at  Heaven,  neglects  the  ties  of  blood, 
Destroys  the  will  and  power  of  doing  good; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honour,  plunges  in  disgrace, 
And,  what  is  still  more  dreadiful — spoils  your  faee. 

See  yonder  set  of  thieves  that  live  on  spoil. 
The  scandal  and  the  ruin  of  out  isle! 
And  see,  (strange  sight!)  amid  that  ruffian  band, 
A  form  divine  high  wave  her  snowy  hand, 
That  rattles  loud  a  small  enchanted  box. 
Which,  bod  as  thunder,  on  the  board  she  knoi^ : 
And  as  fierce  storms^  which  earths  foundation 

shook. 
From  JEolus's  cave  impetuous  broke: 
From  this  small  cavern  a  mixed  tempest  flies, 
Fear,  rage,  convulsions,  tears,  oaths,  blasphemies  I 
For  men,  I  mean, — the  fitir  discharges  none : 
She  (guiltless  creature !)  swears  to  Heaven  akme. 

See  her  eyes  start !  cheeks  glow !  and  mnsclft 
swell! 
Like  the  mad  maid  in  the  Cwnean  cefl. . 
Thus  that  divine-one  her  soft  nighta  employs! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  to  tender  nuptial  joys ! 
And  when  the  <miel  morning  calls  to  bed, 
And  on  her  piUow  lays  her  aching  head, 
With  the  dear  images  her  dieama  are  crowned, 
The  die  spina  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  round; 
Imaginary  ruins  charm  her  stiU ; 
Her  happy  brd  's  cuckolded  by  Spadille ; 
And  if  she's  brought  to  bed,  'tis  ten  to  one 
He  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darling  son. 

O  scene  of  horror  and  of  wild  despair! 
Why  is  the  rich  Atrides'  splendid  heir 
Coostrain^d  to  quit  his  ancient  brdly  seat, 
And  hidelus  gbriea  in  a  mean  letreatl 
Why  that  drawn  «word1  and  whence  that  dimti 

cryl 
Why  pale  distradioB  throagh  thib  femilyl 
See  my  lord  threaten,  and  my  lady  weep. 
And  trembling  servants  firom  the  tempest  creep. 
Whgr  ^at  gay  son  to  distant  ngions  sent? 
What  fiends  that  daughter's  destined  match  pi#« 

Tsntl 
Why  the  whob  house  in  sadden  ruin  laidi 
O  nothing,  but  last  night — my  lady  played. 

But  wanders  not  my  Satire  from  her  themel 
b-thts,  too,  owing  to  the  Love  of  Famel 
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Though,  now,  yonr  hetrto  on  locre  aie  hestowed, 
Twas  first  a  Tain  devotion  to  the  mode : 
Nor  cease  we  here,  since  'tis  a  vice  so  strong, 
The  torrent  sweeps  all  womankfaid  along. 
This  may  he  said  in  honour  of  our  times. 
That  none  now  sund  distinguished  by  their  crimes. 

If  sin  you  most,  take  Nature  for  your  guide ; 
Lore  has  some  soft  excuse  to  soothe  your  pride. 
Ye  fair  apostates  from  Lore's  ancient  power  I 
Can  nothing  ravish  but  a  golden  shower? 
Can  cards  akme  your  glowing  fancy  seiie? 
Must  Cupid  learn  to  punt,  ere  he  can  pleasel 
When  you're  enamoured  of  a  lift  or  cast, 
What  can  the  preacher  more  to  make  us  chaiAel 
Why  must  strong  youths  unmarried  pine  awayl 
They  find  no  woman  disengaged — ^from  play. 
Why  pine  the  married  1 — O  severer  fate  I 
They  find  from  play  no  disengaged— estate. 
Flavia,  at  lovers  ftdse,  untouched  and  hard, 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  a  cruel  card. 
Nor  Arria's  Bible  can  secure  her  age ; 
Her  threescore  years  are  shuffling  with  her  page, 
While  Death  stands  by  but  till  the  game  is  done, 
To  sweep  that  stake,  injustice  long  his  own : 
Like  old  cards,  tinged  with  sulphur,  she  takes  fire ; 
Or,  like  snufls  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higher. 
Ye  gods !  with  new  delights  inspire  the  fiiir, 
Or  give  us  sons,  and  save  us  from  despair. 

Sons,  brothers,  fkthers,  husbands,  tradesmen, 
dose 
In  my  complaint,  and  brand  your  sins  in  prose : 
Yet  1  believe,  as  firmly  as  my  creed, 
In  spite  of  all  our  wisdom,  you'll  proceed. 
Our  pride  so  great,  our  passion  is  so  strong, 
Advice  to  right  confirms  us  in  the  wrong. 
I  hear  you  ciy,  *  This  fellow's  very  odd,' 
when  you  chastiie,  who  wouM  not  kiss  the  rod  1 
But  I've  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control, 
And  turn  your  eyes  whh  coldness  on  the  vole. 

The  charm  b^ns !  To  yonder  flood  of  light. 
That  bursts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight. 
What  guardian  power  o'erwhelms  your  souls  with 

awel 
Her  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law ; 
Midst  empire's  charms  how  Carolina's*  heait 
Glows  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art  I 
Her  favour  b  ditfused  to  that  degree^ 
Excess  of  goodness !  it  has  dawned  on  me. 
When  in  my  page,,  to  balance  numerous  faults. 
Or  g6dlike  deeds  were  shown,  or  generous  thoughts, 
She  smiled,  industrious  to  be  pleased,  nor  knew 
From  whom  my  pen  the  borrowed  lustre  drew. 

Thus  the  majestb  mothw  of  mankind,t 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gated  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood ; 
SuT^yed  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 
And,  smiling,  praised  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 
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SATIRE  VII. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLB. 

Onrmiiia  torn  mdhH^  com  TeoerUIpee^  canemos.— F^rf*. 

On  this  last  labour,  this  my  closing  strain. 
Smile,  Walpole !  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain. 
To  thee  'tis  due ;  that  verse  how  justly  thine. 
Where  Brunswick's  glory  crowns  the  whole  de> 

sign? 
That  glory  which  thy  counsels  make  so  bright ; 
That  glory  which  on  thee  reflects  a  light 
Illustrious  commerce,  and  but  rarely  known ! 
To  give,  and  take,  a  lustre  from  the  throne. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreign  to  ray  theme; 
The  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be  surprised  to  see 
This  flood  of  British  folly  charged  on  thee! 
Say,  Britain !  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons, 
Which  through  their  various  ranks  with  fdry  runs? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  cause  which  we  must  blew, 
For  Caprice  is  the  daughter  of  Success, 
(A  bad  eflSict,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause !) 
And  gives  our  rulers  undesigned  applause, 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increiM, 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  l^>  of  Peace. 

While  I  survey  the  biasings  of  our  isle, 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  royal  smile, 
Her  public  wounds  bound  up,  her  credit  high, 
Her  commerce  spreading  sails  in  every  sky. 
The  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again. 
And  shows  the  madness  of  ambitbus  men. 
Who,  fond  of  bloodshed,  draw  the  murdering  sword. 
And  bum  to  give  mankind  a  single  lord. 

The  follies  past  are  of  a  private  kind ; 
Their  sphere  is  small,  their  mischief  is  confined; 
But  daring  men  there  are  (awake,  my  Muse  I 
And  raise  thy  verse)  who  bolder  fiienzy  dioose ; 
Who,  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away. 
The  world  their  field,  and  humankind  their  prey. 

The  Gbecian  chief,  th'  enthusiast  of  his  piide, 
With  Rage  and  Terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
Raves  round  the  globe ;  he  soars  into  a  god ! 
Stand  fitft,  Oljrmpus !  and  sustain  his  nod. 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  rngns, 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughtered  hosts !  what  cities  in  a  bU» ! 
What  wasted  countries !  and  what  crimson  seas  I 
With  orphans'  tears  his  impious  bowl  o'erflowi, 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

And  can  not  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpnisb 
The  boisterous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  bayst 
Why  want  we,  then,  encomiums  on  the  stom. 
Or  famine  or  volcano  1  they  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  tiiey,  hero-Kke,  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  great  alliance !  O  divine  renown ! 
With  dearth  and  pestilence  to  share  Uie  cnwiL 
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When  men  extol  a  wild  destioyer't  name, 
Earth'f  Builder  and  Pieaerver  they  blaspheme. 

One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specioos  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes  which  once  were 

men, 
A  nation  crushed,  a  nation  of  the  brave! 
A  realm  of  death!  and  on  this  side  the  grave! 
'Are  theTe,'<6aid  I, '  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  V 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise! 
How  honest  Nature  swelled  into  my  eyes ! 
How  was  I  shocked  to  think  the  hero's  trade 
Of  such  materials,  ftune  and  triumph,  made ! 

How  guilty  these  ?  yet  not  less  guilty  they 
Who  reach  false  glory  by  a  smoother  way; 
Who  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words, 
And  bows  and  smiles,  more  fatal  than  their  swords; 
Wboatifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art; 
Whocoin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart; 
An  real  kindness  (or  the  show  discard, 
As  marble  polished,  and  as  marble  hard ; 
Who  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  through  grace, 
'With  open  arms  thrir  enemies  embrace;' 
Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine, 
'  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine:' 
Or  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclined. 
And  in  their  height  of  kindness  are  unkind. 
Such  courtiers  were,  and  such  again  may  be, 
Walpole!  when  men  forget  to  copy  thee. 

Here  cease,  my  Muse!  the  catalogue  is  writ, 
Nor  one  more  candidate  for  fame  admit; 
Though  disappointed  thousands  justly  blame 
Thy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  equal  claim: 
Be  this  their  comfort,  fools,  omitted  here, 
May  furnish  laughter  for  another  year. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne*er  refused 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abused. 
With  patience  wait,  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain : 
Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  Muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 
How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 
How  tortured  texts  to  speak  our  seruc  are  made, 
And  every  vice  is  to  the  Scripture  laid. 
How  misers  squeeze  a  young  voluptuous  peer. 
His  tins  to  Lucifer  not  half  so  dear. 
How  Verres  is  less  qualified  to  steal 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 
How  lawyers'  fees  to  such  excess  are  run, 
That  clients  are  redressed  till  they're  undone. 
How  one  man's  anguish  is  another's  sport. 
And  e'en  denials  cost  us  dear  at  court. 
How  man  eternally  false  judgments  makes, 
Aitdall  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  mistakes. 


This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen, 
Which  I,  like  summer-flies,  shake  off  again, 
Let  others  sing :  to  whom  my  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  pny: 
That  duty  done,  I  hasten  to  complete 
My  own  design;  for  Tonson's  at  the  gate. 

The  Love  of  Fame  in  its  efllects  surveyed, 
The  Muse  has  sung;  be  now  the  cause  displayed: 
Since  so  diffusive,  and  so  vride  its  sway, 
What  is  this  power  whom  all  mankind  obey  1 

Shot  from  above,  by  Heaven's  indulgence,  cam# 
This  generous  ardour,  this  unconquered  flame. 
To  warm,  to  raise,  to  deify  mankind, 
Stin  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind. 
By  large-souled  men,  for  thirst  of  fame  renowned, 
YHse  laws  were  framed,  and  sacred  arts  were 

found; 
Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rest. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrior's  breast ; 
It  bids  Ai^yle  in  fields  and  senates  shine : 
What  more  can  prove  its  origin  divine  1 

But,  oh!  this  passion  planted  in  the  soul. 
On  eagle's  wingi*  to  mount  her  to  the  pole, 
The  flaming  minister  of  virtue  meant. 
Set  up  false  gods,  and  wronged  her  high  descent. 

Ambition,  hence,  exerts  a  double  force, 
Of  blots  and  beauties  an  alternate  source; 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  Wit ; 
And  in  art-loving  Scarborough  is  seen 
How  kind  a  patron  Pollio  might  have  been. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools; 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  solid  learning  bright, 
And  Newton  lifis  above  a  mortal  height: 
That  key  of  Nature,  by  whose  wit  she  clean 
Her  long,  long  secrets  of  five  thousand  years. 

Would  you  then,  fully,  comprehend  the  whole. 
Why,  and  in  what  degrees,  Pride  sways  the  soull 
(For  though  in  all,  not  equally,  she  reigns) 
Awake  to  knowledge,  and  attend  my  strains. 

Ye  doctors!  hear  the  doctrine  I  disclose, 
As  true  as  if  'twere  writ  in  dullest  prose; 
As  if  a  lettered  dunce  had  said,  *  'Tis  right;' 
And  imprimatur  ushered  it  to  Kght. 

Ambition,  in  the  truly  noWe  mind, 
With  sister  Virtue  is  for  ever  joined; 
As  in  famed  Lucrece,  who,  with  equal  dread, 
From  guilt  and  shame  by  her  last  conduct  fled: 
Her  virtue  long  rebelled  in  firm  disdain. 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  in  vain; 
But  when  the  slave  was  threatened  to  belaid 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  Love  of  Fame  obeyed. 

In  meaner  minds  Ambition  works  alone. 
But  with  such  art  puU  Virtue's  aspect  on. 
That  not  more  like  in  feature  and  in  mien, 
The  god*  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scene. 
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False  Julius,  ambushed  in  this  fair  disguise, 
Soon  made  the  Roman  liberties  his  priie. 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  Ambition  wean, 
But  in  full  light  pricks  up  her  ass's  eara: 
All  I  have  sung  are  instances  of  this, 
And  prove  my  theme  unfolded  not  amiss. 

Ye  vain!  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife; 
Be  wke,  and  quit  the  false  sublime  of  life. 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides, 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides; 
Where  inward  dignity  joins  outward  state, 
Our  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great; 
Where  public  blessings  public  praise  attend ; 
Where  glory  is  our  motive,  not  our  end. 
Would'st  thou  be  famed  1  have  those  high  deeds 

in  view: 
Brave  men  would  act,  though  scandal  should  ensue. 

Behold  a  prince  I  whom  no  swoln  thoughts  in- 
flame. 
No  pride  of  thrones,  no  fever  after  fame; 
But  when  the  welfare  of  mankind  inspires, 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  glory  fires,  v 
Proud  conquests  then,  then  regal  pomps  delight ; 
Then  crowns,  then  triumphs,  sparkle  in  his  sight; 
Tumult  and  noise  are  dear,  whkh  with  them  bring 
His  people's  blessing  to  their  anient  king; 
But  when  those  great  heroic  motives  cease, 
His  swelling  soul  subsides  to  native  peace ; 
From  tedious  Grandeur's  faded  charms  withdraws, 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendour  and  applause ; 
Greatly  deferring  his  arrears  of  fame, 
Till  men  and  angels  jointly  shout  his  name, 
O  pride  celestial !  which  can  pride  disdain ; 
O  blessed  ambition !  which  can  ne'er  be  vain. 

From  one  famed  Alpine  hill,  which  props  the  sky. 
In  whose  deep  womb  unfathomed  waters  lie, 


Here  bunt  the  Rhone  and  aounding  Po;  then 

chine. 
In  in&nt  riHs,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine; 
From  the  rich  store  one  fruitful  urn  supplies, 
Whofe  kingdoms  smile,  a  thousand  hannests  rise. 

In  Brunswick  such  a  source  the  Muse  adores, 
Which  public  blessings  through  half  Europe  poon. 
When  his  heart  bums  with  such  a  godlike  aim, 
Angels  and  G^eorge  are  rivals  for  the  fame: 
George !  who  in  foes  can  soft  affections  raise. 
And  charm  envenomed  satire  into  praise. 

Nor  human  rage  alone  his  power  perceives, 
But  the  mad  winds,  and  the  tumultuous  waves.* 
E'en  storms  (Death's  fiercest  ministen ! )  forbear, 
And  in  dieir  own  wild  empire  learn  to  spare. 
Thus  Nature's  self,  supporting  man's  decree, 
Styles  Britain's  sovereign.  Sovereign  of  the  sea! 

While  sea  and  air,  great  Brunswick !  sboak  our 
state. 
And  sported  with  a  king's  and  kingdom's  &te. 
Deprived  of  what  she  loved,  and  pressed  with  fear 
Of  ever  losing  what  she  held  most  dear. 
How  did  Britannia,  like  Achilles,t  weep. 
And  tell  her  sorrows  to  the  kindred  deepi 
Hang  o'er  the  floods,  and,  in  devotion  warm, 
Strive  for  thee  with  the  surge,  and  fight  the  stonni 

*What  felt  thy  Walpole,  pilot  of  the  reahni 
Our  Palinurust  dept  not  at  the  helm ; 
His  eye  ne'er  closed,  long  since  enured  to  wake, 
And  outwatch  every  star,  for  Brunswick's  sake: 
By  thwarting  passions  tossed,  by  cares  oppressed 
He  found  the  tempest  pictured  in  his  breast: 
But  now  what  joys  that  gloom  of  heart  dispel, 
No  powen  of  language — but  his  own,  can  tell; 
His  own,  which  Nature  and  the  Graces  form. 
At  will  to  raise  or  hush  the  civil  storm. 
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EPiSTI£8  TO  MR.  POPE, 
CONCERNING  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EPISTLE  I. 

Whilst  you  at  Twick'nham  plan  the  future  wood, 
Or  turn  the  volumes  of  the  wise  and  good, 
Our  senate  meets ;  at  parties  parties  bawl. 
And  pamphlets  stun  the  streets  and  load  the  stall: 
So  rushing  tides  bring  things  obscene  to  light, 
Foul  wrecks  emerge,  and  dead  dogs  swim  in  sight; 
The  civil  torrent  foams,  the  tumult  reigns. 
And  Codrus'  prose  works  up,  and  Lico's  strains, 
Lo !  what  from  cellars  rise,  what  rush  from  high. 
Where  Speculation  roosted  near  the  sky; 
Letters,  essays,  sock,  buskin,  satire,  song. 
And  all  the  garret  thunders  on  the  throng! 


O  Pope !  I  burst ;  nor  can,  nor  will  refirain; 
1 11  write,  let  others  in  their  turn  complain. 
Truce,  truce,  ye  Vandals !  my  tormented  ear 
Less  dreads  a  pillory  than  pamphleteer: 
I've  heard  myself  to  death ;  and,  plagued  each  boor, 
Sha'n't  I  return  the  vengeance  in  my  power? 
For  who  can  vrrite  the  true  absurd  like  met — 
Thy  pardon,  Codrus !  who,  I  mean,  but  thee? 

Pope  1  if  like  mine  or  Codrus'  were  thy  styk^ 
The  blood  of  vipers  had  not  stained  thy  file ; 
Merit  less  solid,  less  despite  had  bred ; 
They  had  not  bit,  and  then  they  had  not  bled. 
Fame  u  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys. 
But,  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peace  destroys; 


*Th0  King  in  danger  by  sea.  tIIoin.]Lnb.L 

lEooe  Dsui  xamum  Lethao  nve  mademem,  ^fcc 
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With  ikoMi,  in  juit  propoition,  envy  grows ; 
The  man  thaX  makes  a  character,  makes  Ibes: 
Sfight  peevish  insects  round  a  genins  rise, 
As  a  bright  day,awakes  the  world  of  flies ; 
With  hearty  malice,  but  with  feeble  wing, 
(To  show  they  live)  they  flutter,  and  they  sting ; 
Bat,  as  by  depredations  wasps  proclaim 
The  iaiicst  fruit,  so  these  the  fairest  fame. 

Shall  we  not  censure  all  the  motley  train, 
Whether  with  ale  ivriguous  or  champaign ; 
Whetiier  they  tread  the  vale  of  prose,  or  climb, 
And  whet  their  appetites  on  clifli  of  riiyme ; 
Ths  college  sloven,  or  embroidered  spark ! 
The  purple  prelate,  or  the  parish-clerk ; 
The  quiet  quidnunc,  or  demanding  prig ! 
The  piamtifl'  Tory,  or  defendant  Whig ; 
Rich,  poor,  male,  female,  young,  old,  gay,  or  sad ; 
Whether  extremely  vritty,  or  quite  mad : 
Profoundly  dull,  or  shaUowly  polite; 
Men  that  read  well,  or  men  that  only  write? 
Whether  peers,  porters,  tailors,  tune  the  reeds, 
And  measuring  words,  to  measuring  shapes  suc- 
ceeds; 
For  bankrupts  write  when  ruined  shops  are  shut, 
As  maggots  crawl  from  out  a  perished  nut : 
His  hammer  this,  and  that  his  trowel  quiti^ 
And  wanting  sense  for  tradesmen,  serve  for  wits. 
By  thriving  men  subsists  each  other  trade ; 
Of  every  broken  erafl,  a  writer 'smade: 
Thus  his  material,  paper,  takes  its  birth 
From  tattered  rags  of  all  the  stuff  on  earth. 

Hail,  fruitful  Isle !  to  thee  alone  belong 
^fiUioDB  of  wits,  and  broken  in  old  song ; 
Thee  well  a  Land  of  Liberty  we  name. 
Where  all  are  freo  to  scandal  and  to  shame ; 
Thy  sons,  by  print,  may  set  their  hearts  at  ease^ 
And  be  mankind's  contempt  whene'er  they  please; 
Like  trodden  filth,  their  vile  and  abject  sense 
I>  unperoeived,  but  when  it  gives  ofiisnoe : 
Their  heavy  prose  our  injured  reason  tires; 
Their  vene  inuDoral  kindles  kxise  desires : 
Our  age  they  pnzde,  and  corrupt  our  prime, 
Our  sport  and  pity,  punishment  and  crime. 

What  glorious  motives  urge  our  authors  om 
Thus  to  undo,  and  thus  to  be  undonel 
One  knes  his  estate,  and  down  he  sits, 
To  show  (in  vain)  he  still  retains  his  vrits: 
Another  marries,  and  his  dear  proves  keen : 
He  writes,  as  an  hyphnotic  for  the  spleen : 
Some  write,  confined  by  physic ;  some,  by  debt ; 
Some, for  'Us  Sunday;  ■ome,  because  tis  wet: 
Through  private  pique  some  do  the  public  right, 
And  love  their  king  and  country  out  of  spite : 
Another  writes  because  his  &ther  writ, 
And  provesJumself  a  bastard  by  his  vrit. 

Has  Lyeo  learning,  humour,  thought  profiwind  7 
Neither:  why  write  then  1  he  wants  twenty  paond: 
Hb  beMy,  not  his  brnna,  the  impulse  give; 
He  H  grow  inmiortal,  for  he  can  not  live: 


He  rubs  his  awful  front,  and  takes  his  ream, 

With  no  provision  made,  but  of  this  theme : 

Perhaps  a  title  has  his  fancy  smit. 

Or  a  quaint  motto^  which  he  thinks  has  vrit : 

He  writes,  in  inspiration  puts  his  trust. 

Though  wrong  his  thoughts,  the  gods  will  makA 

than  just: 
Genius  directly  from  the  gods  descends. 
And  who  by  labour  would  distrust  his  friendsl 
Thus  having  reasoned  with  consummate  skill, 
In  immortality  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And,  rinoe  blank  paper  is  denied  the  press, 
He  mingles  the  whole  alphabet  by  guess ; 
In  various  sols,  which  various  words  compose, 
Of  which  he  hopes  mankind  the  meaning  knows. 

So  sounds  spontaneous  from  the  Sybil  broke. 
Dark  to  herself  the  wonders  which  she  spoke ; 
The  priests  found  out  the  meaning  if  they  could, 
And  nations  stared  at  what  none  understood. 

Cknlb  dressed,  danced,  drank,  visited,  (the  whola 
And  great  concern  of  an  immortal  soul !) 
Oft  have  I  said,  "  awake !  exist !  and  strive 
For  birth !  nor  think  to  kiter  m  to  live !" 
As  oft,  I  overheard  the  demon  say. 
Who  daily  met  the  loiterer  in  his  vray, 
"  I  'U  meet  thee,  Youth !  at  White's."  The  jcdih 

replies, 
"1 11  meet  thee  there,"  and  frills  hii  sacrifice; 
His  fortune  squandered,  leaves  hii  virtue  bare 
To  every  bribe,  and  blind  to  every  snare. 
Clodb  for  bread  his  indolence  must  quit. 
Or  turn  a  soldier,  or  gpmmenoe  a  wit 
Such  heroes  have  we !  all  but  life  they  stake ; 
How  must  Spain  tremble,  and  the  German  shake ! 
Such  writers  have  we!  all  but  sense  they  print; 
Even  Greorge's  praise  ii  dated  from  the  Mint 
In  arms  contemptible,  in  arts  profrtne, 
Such  swords,  such  pens,  diigraoe  a  monarch's 

reign. 
Reform  your  lives  befbie  yon  thus  aspire, 
And  steal  (for  you  can  steal)  celestial  fire. 

0  the  just  contrast  I  O  the  beauteooi  strife ! 
Twixt  theb  cool  writings  and  Pindaric  Ufa: 
They  write  with  phlegm,  but  then  they  Kve  withfore  - 
Th^  cheat  the  knder,  and  their  works  the  buyer. 

1  reverence  misfortune,  not  deride; 
I  pity  poverty,  but  laugh  at  pride: 

For  who  so  sad  but  must  some  mirth  confess 
At  gay  Castruchio's  miscellaneous  dress  1 
Though  there's  but  one  of  the  dull  works  he  wroti^ 
There's  ten  editions  of  his  old  laced  coat. 

These,  Nature's  commoners,  who  want  a  home 
Claim  the  vride  world  lor  their  majestic  dome; 
They  make  a  private  study  of  the  street. 
And,  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet. 
Run  souse  against  hb  chaps,  who  stands  snmsd 
They  find  they  did  not  see,  but  only  gaied. 
How  must  these  bards  be  jcapt  into  the  skiesi 
Yon  need  not  read,  you  fed  their  ecstaries. 
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Will  they  persist?  'tis  madness.     Ltntot,  run, 
See  them  confined. — "  O,  that's  already  done." 
Most,  as  by  leases,  by  the  works  they  print, 
Have  took,  for  life,  possession  of  the  Mint 
If  you  mistake,  and  jnty  these  poor  men, 
i£»t  UlvhrUy  they  cry,  and  write  again. 

Such  wits  their  nuisance  manfully  expose, 
And  then  pronounce  just  judges  learning's  foes. 
O  firail  conclusion!  the  reverse  b  true; 
If  foes  to  learning,  they'd  be  friends  to  you: 
Treat  them,  ye  judges!  with  an  honest  acorn, 
And  weed  the  cockle  from  the  generous  com : 
There's  true  good  nature  in  your  disrespect; 
In  justice  to  the  good,  the  bad  neglect : 
For  immortality  if  hardships  plead, 
It  is  not  thein  who  write,  but  ours  who  read. 

But,  O !  what  wisdom  can  convince  a  fool 
But  that  'tis  dulness  to  conceive  him  dulll 
'Tis  sad  experience  takes  the  censor's  part. 
Conviction  not  lirom  reason,  but  firom  smart 

A  virgin  author,  recent  from  the  press, 
The  sheets  yet  wet,  applauds  his  great  success: 
Surveys  them,  reads  them,  takes  their  charms  to 

bed, 
Those  in  his  hand,  and  glory  in  his  head ; 
'Tis  joy  too  great;  a  fever  of  delight ! 
fiis  heartbeats  thick,  nor  close  his  eyes  all  night; 
But  rising  the  next  mom  to  clasp  his  fame, 
He  finds  that  without  sleeping  he  could  dream. 
So  sparks,  they  say,  take  goddesses  to  bed. 
And  find  next  day  the  devil  in  their  stead. 

In  vain  advertisements  the  town  o'erspread; 
They're  epitaphs^  and  say  the  work  is  dead. 
Who  press  for  fame  but  small  recruits  will  raise; 
'Tis  volunteers  alone  can  give  the  bays. 

A  &mous author  virits  agreat  man. 
Of  his  inmiortal  woriL  displays  the  plan. 
And  says,  "  Sir,  I'm  your  friend;  all  fears  dismiss, 
Your  glory  and  my  own  shall  live  by  this; 
Your  power  is  fixed,  your  fame  through  time  con- 
veyed, 
And  Britain  Europe's  queen — if  I  am  paid." 
A  statesman  has  his  answer  in  a  trice; 
"  Sir,  such  a  genius  is  beyond  all  price; 
What  man  can  pay  for  thisi" — Away  be  taros, 
His  work  is  folded,  and  his  bosom  bums: 
His  patron  he  will  patronize  no  more. 
But  rushes  like  a  tempest  out  of  door. 
Lost  is  the  patriot,  and  extinct  his  name! 
Out  comes  the  piece,  another,  and  the  same; 
For  A,  his  magic  pen  evokes  an  O, 
And  turns  the  tide  of  Europe  on  the  foe: 
He  rams  his  quill  with  scandal  and  with  scofi*. 
But  'tis  so  very  foul  it  won't  go  ofi!*: 
Dreadful  his  Uiundeis,  while  unprinted,  roar, 
But  when  once  published  they  aro  heard  no  more. 
Thus  distant  bugbears  fnght,  but  nearer  draw. 
The  bk)ck's  a  bfeck,  and  turns  to  mirth  your  awe. 


Can  these  oblige  whose  heads  and  hearts  are 
such? 
No ;  every  party's  tainted  by  their  toach. 
Infected  persons  fly  each  public  place, 
And  none,  or  enemies  alone,  embrace; 
To  the  foul  fiend  tlieir  every  passion's  sold ; 
They  love  and  hate,  extempore,  for  gold. 
What  image  of  their  fury  can  we  form? 
Dulness  and  rage,  a  puddle  in  a  stonn. 
Rest  they  in  peace?  If  they  an  pleased  to  buy. 
To  swell  your  sails,  like  Lapland  winds  they  fly. 
Write  they  with  rage?  the  tempest  quickly  flags; 
A  state  Ulysses  tames  'em  with  his  bags; 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  Turk,  Pagan,  Jew, 
For  Christian  ministers  of  state  are  few. 

Behind  the  curtain  lurks  the  fountain-head 
That  pours  his  politics  through  pipes  of  lead, 
Which  far  and  near  ejaculate  and  spout. 
O'er  tea  and  coflfee,  poison  to  the  rout ; 
But  when  they  have  bespattered  all  they  may, 
The  statesman  throws  his  filthy  squirts  away ! 

With  golden  forceps  these  another  takes, 
And  state-elixirs  of  the  vipers  makes. 

The  richest  statesman  wants  enough  to  pay 
A  servile  sycophant,  if  well  they  weigh 
How  much  it  costs  the  wretch  to  be  so  base; 
Nor  can  the  greatest  powers  enough  disgrace, 
Enough  chastise,  such  prostitute  applause, 
If  well  they  weigh  how  much  it  stains  th^  eanse. 

But  are  our  writers  ever  in  the  wrong  ? 
Does  virtue  ne'er  seduce  the  venal  tongue? 
Yes;  if  well-bribed,  fof  virtue's  self  they  fight. 
Still  in  the  wrong,  though  champions  for  ths 

right: 
Whoe'er  their  crimes  for  interest  only  quit, 
Sin  on  in  virtue,  and  good  deeds  commit 

Nought  but  inconstancy  Britannia  meets. 
And  broken  faith  in  their  abandoned  sheets. 
From  the  same  hand  how  various  is  the  pagel 
What  civil  war  their  brother  pamphlets  wage! 
Tracts  battle  tracts,  selfcontradictions  glare : 
Say,  is  this  lunacy  % — I  wish  it  were. 
If  such  our  writers,  startled  at  the  sight. 
Felons  may  bless  their  stars  they  can  not  write! 

How  justly  Proteus'  transmigrations  fit 
The  monstrous  changes  of  a  modem  wit! 
Now  such  a  gentle  stream  of  eloquence, 
As  seldom  rises  to  the  vergeof  sense; 
Now,  by  mad  rage,  transformed  into  a  flame. 
Which  yet  fit  engines^  well  applied  can  tame*, 
Now,  on  immodest  trash,  the  swine  obscene 
Invites  the  town  to  sup  at  Drury-lane! 
A  dreadful  lion,  now  he  roars  at  power. 
Which  sends  falm  to  his  brothers  at  the  Towor; 
He's  now  a  serpent,-  and  his  double  tongue 
Salutes,  nay,  licks  the  feet  of  those  he  stung. 
What  note  can  bind  him,  his  evasion  such? 
One  knot  he  well  deserves  which  might  do  msdL 
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The  flood,  flame,  swine,  the  lion,  and  the  snake, 
Those  fiTefoki  monsters,  modern  authors  make. 
The  snake  reigns  most ;  snakes,  Pliny  says,  are  bred 
When  the  brain's  perished  in  a  human  head. 
YegroTeUingytrodden,  whipt,  stript,  turncoat  things. 
Made  up  of  venom,  volumes,  stains,  and  stings ! 
Thrown  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  like  you,  curs'd 
To  scribble  in  the  dust,  was  snake  the  first 

What  if  the  figure  should  in  iact  prove  truel 
It  did  in  Elkenah,  why  not  in  you  7 
Poor  Elkenah,  ail  other  changes  past, 
For  bread  in  fimithfield  dragons  hissed  at  last, 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape. 
Such  b  the  &te  of  talents  misapplied ; 
Sotived  your  prototype,  and  so  he  died. 

The  abandoned  manners  of  our  writing  train 
May  tempt  mankind  to  think  religion  vain ; 
But  in  their  fate,  their  habit,  and  their  mien, 
That  gods  there  are  is  eminently  seen : 
Heaven  stands  absolved  by  vengeance  on  their  pen, 
And  marks  the  murderers  of  fame  from  men : 
Through  meagre  jaws  they  draw  their  venal  breath. 
As  ghastly  as  thc4r  brothers  in  Macbeth : 
Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  meet  the  dirt, 
And  oftener  changed  their  principles  than  shirt : 
The  transient  vestments  of  these  firugal  men 
Hasten  to  paper  for  our  mirth  again : 
^    Too  won  (O  merry  melancholy  fate  I) 

They  beg  in  rhyme,  and  warble  through  a  grate : 
The  man  lampooned  forgets  it  at  the  sight; 
i    The  friend  through  pity  gives,  the  foe  through  spite ; 
;•   And  though  full  conscious  of  his  injured  purse, 
Lintot  relents,  nor  Curll  can  wish  them  worse. 
So  fare  the  men  who  writers  dare  commence 
Without  their  patent,  probity,  and  sense. 

From  these  their  politics  our  quidnuncs  seek, 
And  Saturday's  the  learning  of  the  week : 
,•    These  lab'ring  wits,  like  paviors,  mend  our  ways, 
^    With  heavy,  huge,  repeated,  flat,  essays ; 

Ram  their  coarse  nonsense  down,  though  ne'er  so 

duU, 
And  hem  at  every  thump  upon  your  scull ; 
f    These  staunch-  bred  writing  hounds  begin  the  cry, 
And  honest  Folly  echoes  to  the  lie. 
0  how  I  Utugh  when  I  a  blockhead  see 
^*nking  a  villain  for  his  probity : 
Who  stretches  out  a  most  respectful  ear, 
J    WHh  snares  for  woodcocks  in  his  holy  leer : 
^    It  tickles  through  my  soul  to  hear  the  cock's 
,    Sincere  encomium  on  his  friend  the  fox, 
°^  patron  of  his  liberties  and  rights ! 
While  graceless  Reynard  listens— till  he  bites. 
¥      As  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  o'erloaded  state 
t     ^JKharges  all  her  poor  and  profligate, 
^    Crimes  of  all  kinds  dishonoured  weapons  wield, 

^  Pivons  pour  their  filth  into  the  field ; 
,#   ^hns  Nature's  refuse,  and  the  dregs  of  men, 
^^fKupoae  the  bUck  militia  of  the  pen. 
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PROM  OXFORD. 

All  write  at  London;  shall  the  rage  abate 
Here,  where  it  most  should  shine,  the  Muses'  seat  1 
Where,  mortal,  or  immortal,  as  they  please. 
The  learned  may  choose  eternity  or  easel 
Has  not  a  royal  patron*  wisely  strove 
To  woo  the  Muse  in  her  Athenian  grovel 
Added  new  strings  to  her  harmonious  shell. 
And  given  new  tongues  to  those  who  spoke  so  well! 
Let  these  instruct,  with  truth's  illustrious  ray, 
Awake  the  world,  and  scare  our  owls  away. 

Meanwhile,  O  Friend !  indulge  me,  if  I  give 
Some  needful  precepts  how  to  write  and  live ; 
Serious  should  be  an  author's  final  views : 
Who  write  for  pure  amusement,  ne'er  amuse. 

An  Author !  'tis  a  venerable  name ! 
How  few  deserve  it,  and  what  numbers  claim  I 
Unblessed  with  sense,  above  their  peers  refined, 
Who  shall  stand  up  dictators  to  mankind  1 
Nay,  who  dare  shine,  if  not  in  virtue's  cause  1 
That  sole  proprietor  of  just  applause. 

Ye  restless  men  1  who  pant  for  lettered  praise, 
With  whom  would  you  consult  to  gain  the  bays'l 
With  those  great  authors  whose  famed  works  you 

readl 
'Tis  well ;  go,  then,  consult  the  laureled  shade. 
What  answer  will  the  laureled  shade  return  1 
Hear  it  and  tremble !  he  commands  you  bum 
The  noblef*t  works  his  envyed  genius  writ, 
That  boasts  of  nought  more  excellent  than  wit 
If  this  be  true,  as  'tb  a  truth  most  dread. 
Wo  to  the  page  which  has  not  that  to  plead ! 
Fontaine  and  Chaucer,  dying,  wished  unwrote 
The  sprightliest  eflbrts  of  their  wanton  thought ; 
&dney  and  Waller,  brightest  sons  of  £une. 
Condemned  the  charm  of  ages  to  the  flame. 
And  in  one  point  is  all  true  wisdom  cast  1 
To  think  that  early,  we  must  think  at  last. 

Immortal  wits,  e'en  dead,  break  nature's  laws, 
Injurious  still  to  virtue's  sacred  cause ; 
And  their  guilt  growing,  as  their  bodies  rot, 
(Reversed  ambition !)  pant  to  be  forgot 

Thus  ends  your  courted  fame :  does  lucre  then, 
The  sacred  thirst  of  gold,  betray  your  pen  1 
In  prose  'tis  blameable,  in  verse  'tis  worse. 
Provokes  the  Muse,  extorts  Apollo's  curse : 
His  sacred  influence  never  should  be  sold ; 
Tis  arrant  siooony  to  sing  for  gold : 
'Tis  immortality  shouUi  fire  your  mind : 
Scorn  a  less  paymaster  than  all  mankind. 

If  bribes  you  seek,  know  this,  ye  writing  tribe! 
Who  writes  for  virtue  has  the  largest  bribe : 
All's  on  the  party  of  the  virtuous  man ; 
The  good  will  surely  serve  him  if  they  can; 
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The  bad,  when  intereit  or  ambition  guide, 
And  'tis  at  once  their  interest  and  their  pride ; 
But  should  both  fail  to  take  him  to  their  care, 
He  boasts  a  greater  friend,  and  both  may  spare. 

Ijettea  to  man  unoommon  light  dispense, 
And  what  is  virtue  but  superior  sensel 
In  parts  and  kauming  jou  who  place  your  luride; 
Your  faults  are  crimes,  your  crimes  are  double- 
dyed. 
What  is  a  scandal  of  the  first  renown, 
But  lettered  knaves,  and  atheists  in  a  gownl 

'Tis  harder  far  to  please  (han  give  offence ; 
The  least  misconduct  damns  the  brightest  sense  : 
Each  shallow  pate,  that  can  not  read  your  name, 
Can  read  your  lifo,  and  will  be  proud  to  hUme. 
Flagitious  manners  make  impression  deep 
On  those  that  o'er  a  page  of  Milton  sleep : 
Nor  in  their  dulness  think  to  save  your  shame ; 
True,  these  are  fools;  but  wise  men  say  the  same. 

Wits  are  a  despicable  race  of  men. 
If  they  confine  their  talents  to  the  pen; 
When  the  man  shocks  us,  while  the  writer  shines, 
Our  scorn  in  life,  our  envy  in  his  lines. 
Yet,  proud  of  parts,  with  prudence  some  dispense, 
And  play  the  fool,  because  they're  men  of  sense. 
What  instances  bleed  recent  in  each  thought, 
Of  men  to  ruin  by  their  genius  brought? 
Against  their  wills  what  ruin  shun. 
Purely  through  want  of  wit  to  be  undone  1 
Nature  has  shown,  by  making  it  so  rare. 
That  wit's  a  jewel  which  we  need  not  wear: 
Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made; 
Whh  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 

Prudence  protects  and  guides  us ;  wit  betrays, 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways; 
A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense, 
A  gay  prerogative  from  commwi  sense ; 
Unless  strong  judgment  that  wikl  thing  can  tame, 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 

But  grant  your  judgment  equal  to  the  best. 
Sense  fills  your  head,  and  genius  fires  your  breast ; 
Yet  still  ibcbear :  your  wit  (consider  well) 
'Tis  great  to  riiow,  but  greater  to  conceal ; 
As  it  is  great  to  seize  the  golden  priie 
Of  place  or  power,  but  greater  to  despise. 

if  still  you  languish  for  an  author's  name, 
Think  private  merit  less  than  public  lame, 
And  fancy  not  to  write  is  not  to  live ; 
Deserve,  and  take  the  great  prerogative ; 
But  ponder  what  it  it;  how  dear  'twill  cost 
To  write  one  page  which  you  may  justly  boast 

Sense  may  be  good,  yet  not  deserve  the  press; 
Who  write,  an  aw&l  character  profess; 
The  w<»id  as  pupil  of  their  wisdom  claim, 
And  for  their  stipend  an  immortal  fame. 
Nothing  but  what  is  solid  or  refined 
ghoulddare  ask  puhlk  audience  of  mankind. 

Severely  wogh  your  learning  and  your  wit; 
1^  down  your  pride  bj  what  b  nobly  writ: 


No  writer,  famed  in  your  own  way,  pass  o'er; 
Much  trust  example,  but  leflectioQ  more; 
More  had  the  ancients  writ,  they  more  haid  taught; 
Which  shows  some  work  is  left  lor  modem  thoQghL 

This  weighed,  perfection  know,  and  known, 
adore, 
Tofl,  bum  for  that,  but  do  not  aim  at  more: 
Above,  beneath  it,  the  just  limits  &l^ 
And  lealously  prefer  four  lines  to  six. 

Write,  and  re-write,  blot  out,  and  vrrite  again, 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  applaud  your  pen; 
Leave  to  the  jockeys  that  Newmarket  praise; 
Slow  runs  the  Pegasus  that  wins  the  iNiysi 
Much  time  for  immortality  to  pay 
Is  just  and  wise :  for  less  is  thrown  away. 
Time  only  can  mature  the  labouring  brain ; 
Time  is  the  father,  and  the  midwife  Pain : 
The  same  good  sense  that  makes  a  man  excel. 
Still  makes  him  doubt  he  ne'er  has  written  weQ. 
Downright  impossibilities  they  seek ; 
What  man  can  be  inmsortal  in  a  week  ? 

Elxcuse  no  feult,  though  beautiful,  'twill  ham; 
One  fault  shocks  more  than  twenty  beauties  charm 
Our  age  demands  correctness;  Addison 
And  yon  this  commendable  hurt  have  done. 
Now  writen  find,  as  once  Achilles  found. 
The  whole  u  mortal,  if  a  part's  unsound. 

He  that  strikes  out,  and  strikes  not  out  the  belt. 
Pours  lustre  in,  and  dignifies  the  rest  : 
Give  e'er  so  little,  if  what's  right  be  there, 
We  praise  for  what  you  bum,  and  what  you  spare: 
The  part  you  bum  smells  sweet  before  the  shrine, 
And  is  an  incense  to  the  part  divine. 

Not  firequent  write,  though  you  can  do  it  wcfl; 
Men  may  too  oft,  though  not  too  much  exceL 
A  few  good  works  gain  fame;  won  sink  their 

price; 
Mankind  are  fickle,  and  hate  paying  twice : 
They  granted  you  writ  well :  what  can  they  move, 
Unless  you  let  them  praise  for  giving  o'er? 

Do  boldly  what  you  do,  and  let  your  page 
Smile,  if  it  smiles,  and  if  it  rages,  rage. 
So  faintly  Lucius  censures  and  commends, 
That  Lucius  has  no  foes  except  his  friends. 

Let  satire  less  engage  you  than  applause ; 
It  shows  a  generous  mind  to  wink  at  flaws. 
Is  genius  your's?  be  your's  a  glorious  end. 
Be  your  king's,  country's,  truth's,  religion's  fiiend, 
The  publk  gk>ry  by  your  own  beget; 
Run  nations,  run  posterity,  in  debt ; 
And  since  the  femed  alone  make  othen  live. 
First  have  that  gfory  you  presuo»  to  give. 

If  satire  charms,  strike  faults,  but  spare  thi 


'Tis  dun  to  be  as  witty  as  you  can. 
Satire  recoils  whenevec  charged  too  high ; 
Round  your  own  fate  the  fatal  splinten  fly. 
As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dait, 
Good-breeding  pends  the  satire  to  the  heart 
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Painters  and  aoigeont  may  the  atnictaie  scan, 
Geniaa  and  morals  be  with  you  the  man : 
De&ults  in  those  alone  should  give  offence ; 
Who  vtrikes  the  person  pleads  his  innocence. 
My  narrow-minded  satire  can't  extend 
To  Codms'  form;  I'm  not  so  much  his  fiiend: 
Himself  should  puUish  that  (the  world  agree) 
Befive  his  works,  or  in  the  pillory. 
hH  him  be  black,  fair,  tall,  short,  thin,  or  &t, 
Dirty  or  clean,  I  find  no  theme  in  that 
Is  that  called  humour  1  it  has  this  pretence, 
Tis  neither  virtue,  breeding,  wit,  nor  sense. 
UnksM  you  boast  the  genius  of  a  Swift, 
Beware  of  humour,  the  dull  rogue's  last  shift. 

Can  others  write  like  you  7  your  task  give  o'er, 
lis  printing  what  was  published  long  before. 
If  nought  peculiar  through  your  labours  run, 
They're  dupficates,  and  twenty  are  but  one. 
Think  frequently,  think  close,  read  Nature,  turn 
Men's  manner  o'er,  and  half  your  volumes  bum. 
To  nurse  with  quick  reflection  be  your  strife. 
Thoughts  born  from  present  objects  warm  from 

hfe; 
When  most  unsought,  such  inspirations  rise. 
Slighted  by  fools,  and  cherished  by  the  wise : 
Except  peculiar  fame  from  these  alone ; 
Tbete  make  an  author,  these  are  all  your  own. 

Like,  Hke  their  BiblM, coolly  men  turn  o'er; 
Hence  unexperienced  children  of  threescore. 
True,  all  men  think  of  course,  as  all  men  dream, 
And  if  they  slightly  think  'tis  much  the  same. 

Letters  admit  not  of  a  half  renown ; 
They  give  you  nothing,  or  they  give  a  crown. 
No  work  e'er  gained  true  &me,  or  ever  can. 
But  what  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

Weighty  the  subject,  cogent  the  discourse ; 
Clear  be  the  style,  the  very  sound  of  force ; 
Easy  the  conduct,  ample  the  design, 
Striking  the  moral,  and  the  soul  divine. 
Let  nature  art,  and  judgment  wit,  exceed ; 
O'er  learning  reason  reign,  o'er  that  your  creed; 
Thus  Virtue's  seeds,  at  once,  and  laurels,  grow; 
Do  thus,  and  rise  a  Pope  or  a  Despreau; 
And  when  your  genius  exquisitely  shines, 
Live  up  to  the  full  lustre  of  your  hnes. 
Parts  but  expose  those  men  who  Virtue  quit 
A  £dlen  angel  is  a  &llen  wit ; 
And  they  plead  Lucifer's  detested  cause. 
Who  for  tMure  talents  challenge  our  applause. 
Would  you  restore  just  honours  to  the  pen  1 
From  able  writers  rise  to  worthy  men. 

**  Who's  this  with  nonsense  nonsense  would  re- 
^        strain  1 
Who's  this  (they  cry)  so  vainly  schools  the  vain? 
Who  damns  our  trash  with  so  much  trash  replete  7 
As  three  ells  round,  huge  Cheyne  rails  at  meat?" 

Shall  I  with  Bavius,  then,  my  voice  exalt, 
And  challenge  all  mankind  to  find  one  fault  7 


With  huge  examens  overwhelm  my  page, 
And  darken  reason  with  dogmatic  rage  7 
As  if,  one  tedious  volume  writ  in  rhyme. 
In  prose  a  duller  could  excuse  the  crime  7 
Sure  next  to  writing,  the  most  idle  thing 
Is  gravely  to  harangue  on  what  we  sing. 

At  that  tribunal  stands  the  writing  tribe, 
Which  nothing  can  intimidate  or  bribe : 
Time  is  the  judge ;  Time  has  nor  friend  nor  foe; 
False  fame  must  wither,  and  the  true  will  grow. 
Armed  with  this  truth  all  critics  I  defy; 
For  if  I  fall,  by  my  own  pen  I  die ; 
While  snarlers  strive  with  proud  but  fruitless  pain, 
To  wound  immortals,  or  to  slay  the  slain. 

Sore  pressed  vrith  danger,  and  in  awful  dread 
Of  twenty  pamphlets  leveled  at  my  head. 
Thus  have  I  forged  a  buckler  in  my  brain, 
Of  recent  form,  to  serve  me  this  campaign, 
And  safely  hope  to  quit  the  dreadful  field. 
Deluged  with  ink,  and  sleep  behind  my  shield, 
Unless  dire  Codrus  rouses  to  the  fray 
In  all  his  might,  and  damns  me  for  a  day. 

As  turns  a  flock  of  geese,  and  on  the  green 
Poke  out  their  foolish  necks  in  awkward  spleen, 
(Ridiculous  in  rage ! )  to  hiss,  not  bite, 
So  war  their  quills  when  sons  of  Dulneas  write. 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  RIGHT  BON.  OLORQE  LORD  LANSDOWNE. 

When  Rome,  my  Lord,  in  her  full  glory  shone, 
And  great  Augustus  ruled  the  globe  alooe ; 
While  suppliant  kings,  in  all  their  pomp  and  state, 
Swarmed  in  his  courts,  and  thronged  his  palaoe- 

gate, 
Horace  did  oft  the  mighty  man  detain. 
And  soothed  hb  breast  with  no  ignoble  strain ; 
Now  soared  aloft,  now  struck  an  humbler  string 
And  taught  the  Roman  genius  how  to  sing. 

Pardon,  if  I  hb  freedom  daie  pursue, 
Who  know  no  want  of  Casar,  finding  yon; 
The  Muses'  friend  is  pleased,  the  Muse  ihoald 

press 
Through  circling  crowds,  and  labour  for  aocesi; 
That  partial  to  hb  darling  he  may  prove. 
And  shining  throngs  for  her  approach  remove, 
To  all  the  world  industrious  to  proclaim 
Hk  love  of  arts,  and  boast,  the  glorious  flame. 

Long  has  the  western  world  reclined  her  head. 
Poured  forth  her  sorrow,  and  bewailed  her  dead; 
Fell  Discord  through  her  borders  fiercely  ranged. 
And  riiook  her  nations,  and  her  monaichs  changed ; 
By  land  and  sea  its  utmost  rage  employed. 
Nor  Heaven  repaired  so  fast  as  men  destroyed. 

In  vain  kind  summer's  plenteous  fields  bestowed^ 
In  vain  the  vintage  liberally  flowed; 
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Alums  fiom  kMbden  botfdstU  pteMUiw  chased, 
And  robbed  the  rich  BoTgimdiiii  grape  of  taato; 
The  smiles  of  Nature  conkl  no  blesstng  bring, 
The  fruttful  Aotamn,  or  the  floweiy  Spring; 
Time  was  distinguished  bjthe  sword  and  spear, 
Not  by  the  ▼arious  aspects  of  the  year; 
The  trumpet's  sound  proclaimed  a  milder  sky, 
And  bloodshed  told  us  when  the  sun  was  nigh. 

But  now,  (so  soon  is  Britain's  blessing  seen, 
When  such  as  you  are  near  her  gloiioos  Glueen!) 
Now  Peace,  though  long  repulsed,  arrives  at  last, 
And  bids  us  smile  on  all  our  labours  past ; 
Bids  every  nation  cease  her  wonted  moan, 
And  every  monarch  call  his  crown  his  own : 
To  valour  gentler  virtues  now  succeed ; 
No  longer  is  the  great  man  bom  to  bleed : 
Benowned  in  councils,  brave  Argyle  shall  tell, 
Wisdom  and  prowess  in  one  breast  may  dweH ; 
Through  milder  tracts  he  soars  to  deathless  &me, 
And,  without  trembling,  we  resound  his  name. 

No  more  the  rising  harvest  whets  the  swoid, 
No  longer  waves  uncertain  of  its  lord: 
Who  cast  the  seed  the  golden  sheaf  shaU  claim. 

Nor  chance  of  battle  change  the  master's  name: 
Each  stream,  unstained  with  blood,  mote  smoothly 


7*he  brighter  sun  a  feller  day  bestows; 
AB  Nature  seems  to  wear  a  cheerful  face. 
And  thank  great  Anna  for  returning  peace. 

The  patient  thus,  when  on  his  bed  of  pain 
No  longer  he  invokes  the  gods  in  vain, 
But  rises  to  new  life,  in  every  field 
He  finds  Elysium,  riven  nectar  yield ; 
Nothing  so  cheap  and  vulgar  but  can  phmse, 
And  borrow  beauties  firom  his  late  disease. 

Nor  if  it  peace  akme,  but  such  a  peace 
As  more  than  bids  the  rage  of  battle  cease. 
Death  may  determine  war,  and  rest  succeed, 
>Cause  nought  survivesoo  which  our  rage  may  feed; 
In  feithfiil  friends  we  kne  our  glorious  fees, 
And  strifes  of  love  exalt  our  sweet  repose. 
See  graceful  Bolingbfoke,  your  fiiend,  advance, 
Nor  miss  his  Lansdown  in  the  court  of  Fxanoe: 
So  well  received,  so  welcome,  so  at  home, 
(Blessed  change  of  Fate!)  in  Bourbon's  stately 

dooMu 
The  monarch  pleased,  descending  fiom  the  throne. 
Will  not  that  Anna  call  him  all  her  own ; 
He  claims  a  part !  and  looking  round  to  find 
Something  might  speak  the  felness  of  his  mind, 
A  diamond  shinci^  which  oft  had  touched  him  near. 
Renewed  his  grief,  and  robbed  him  of  a  tear; 
Now  first  with  joy  beheld,  well  placed  on  one 
Who  Budtes him  less  regret  hii  darling  son: 
So  dear  is  Anna's  mimster,  so  great 
Your  glorious  feiend  in  hii  own  private  staite. 

To  make  <iur  nations  longer  too,  in  vain 
IXks  Nature  interpose  the  raging  main: 


The  €hdlic  Aan  to  ^staot  Britain  grows, 
F<n'  Lewis  Thames,  the  Seine  fer  Anna  flows: 
From  conflicts  past  each  others  wntth  we  find. 
And  thence  in  stricter  firiendsbip  now  are  joined: 
Each  wound  received  now  pleads  the  cause  of  km^ 
And  feimer  injuries  endearments  prove. 
What  Briton  but  must  prize  th'  illustrious  swofd 
That  cause  of  fear  to  Churchill  couM  affind  7 
Who  sworn  to  Bourbon's  sceptre,  bat  mut  feams 
Vast  thoughts  of  him  that  could  brave  Tallard 

tamel 
Thus  generous  hatred  in  affection  ends, 
And  war,  which  raised  the  fees^  cnmplftes  tli» 


A  thousand  happy  consequences  flow, 
(The  daziling  prospect  makes  my  bosom  f^ow) 
Commerce  shall  lift  her  swelling  sails,  and  roll 
Her  wealthy  fleets  securo  firom  pole  to  pole. 
The  British  merchant,  who,  with  care  andpas^ 
For  many  moons  sees  only  skies  and  main. 
When  now,  in  view  of  his  loved  native  sbon^ 
The  perils  of  the  dreadfel  ocean  o'er. 
Cause  to  regret  his  wealth  no  more  shall  find, 
Nor  curse  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind : 
Our  hardest  fare  condemned  to  serve  a  fiie, 
And  give  him  strength  to  strike  a  deeper  blow. 
Sweet  Phikmiela  providentially  ffiea 
To  distant  woods  and  streams  for  feesh  sopplieB 
To  feed  her  young,  and  make  them  try  the  wiag^ 
And  with  tlieir  tender  notes  attempt  to  ang; 
Meanwhile  the  fewler  qxeads  his  secret  soaic^ 
And  renders  vain  the  tunefiil  mother's  care. 
Britannia's  boM  adventurer  of  late, 
The  foaming  ocean  ploughed  with  equal  fete. 

Gk>odness  '»  greatness  in  its  utmost  heigfat, 
And  power  a  curse,  if  not  a  friend  to  rigtit 
To  conquer  i»  to  make  dissenaoo  oeaae. 
That  man  may  serve  the  King  of  kings  in  peM8> 
Religkm  now  shall  all  her  rays  &pense, 
And  shine  abroad  in  perfect  excelleooe; 
Else  may  we  dread  some  greater  curse  at  haad, 
To  scourge  a  thoughtless  and  ungrmtefel  lanL 
Now  war  is  weary,  and  retired  to  rest; 
The  meagre  Famine,  and  the  spotted  Peit, 
Dqmted  in  her  stead,  may  blast  the  day, 
And  sweep  the  relics  of  the  sword  away. 

When  peacefol  Numa  filled  the  Roo^  throM 
Jove  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  shone: 
Wise  Solomon,  a  stranger  to  the  sword, 
Was  bom  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  Lord. 
Anne,  too,  shall  build,  and  every  sacred  ffle 
Speak  peace  eternal  to  Britannia's  isle. 
Those  mighty  souls,  whom  military  care 
Diverted  firom  their  only  great  afllaik. 
Shall  bend  their  full  united  feroe  to  bleas 
Th'  almighty  Author  of  their  late  success. 
And  what  ii  aU  the  world  subdued  to  this? 
The  grave  sets  boonJs  to  sublunary  bfisi. 
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Bat  then  aie  ooiHiiieits  to  gveat  Anna  known, 
Above  the  splendour  of  an  earthly  throne ; 
Conqoettsl  wboee  triumph  if  too  great  within 
The  scanty  bounds  of  matter  to  begin ; 
Too  glorious  to  shine  forth,  till  it  has  run 
Beyond  this  darkness  of  the  stars  and  sun, 
And  shall  whole  ages  past  be  still,  still  but  begun. 

Heroic  shades !  whom  war  has  swept  away, 
Look  down,  and  smile  on  this  auspicious  day ; 
Now  boast  your  deaths,  to  those  your  glory  teU, 
Wboorat  Aginoouiiof  Cressy  M; 
Then  deep  into  eternity  retire ; 
Of  greater  things  than  peace  or  war  inquire; 
FoDy  content,  and  unconcerned  to  know 
What  fiuther  passes  in  the  world  below. 

The  bravest  of  mankind  shall  now  have  lea'v* 
To  die  but  once,  nor  pieoe-meal  seek  the  graTe : 
Od  gain  or  pleasure  bent,  we  shaU  not  meet 
Sad  melancholy  numbers  in  each  street, 
(Owners  of  bones  dispened  on  Flandria's  plain, 
Or  wasting  in  the  bottom  of  the  main) 
To  torn  OS  back  from  joy,  in  tender  fear 
Lest  it  an  insult  of  their  woes  appear, 
And  make  us  grudge  ourselves  that  wealth  their 

blood 
Perhaps  preserved,  who  starve  or  beg  Sat  Ibod. 
Devotion  shall  ran  pure,  and  disengage 
Fnm  that  strange  fate  of  mixing  peace  with  rage. 
On  heaven  without  a  sin  we  now  may  call, 
And  gidltlesB  to  oar  Maker  prostrate  fidl ; 
Be  christians  while  we  pray ;  nor  in  one  breath 
Aik  mercy  foe  ourselves,  for  others  death. 

Bot,  O!  I  view  with  transport  arts  restored. 
Which  double  use  to  Britain  shall  aflbrd, 
Secvie  her  gknry  purchased  in  the  field, 
And  yet  for  fntove  peace  sweet  motives  yield : 
While  we  contemplate,  on  the  painted  wail, 
The  preeaing  Briton,  and  the  iyiag  Gaul, 
In  such  bright  images,  such  living  grace, 
At  leave  great  Raphael  but  the  second  place ; 
On  cheeks  shall  gbw,  our  heaving  bosoms  lise^ 
And  martial  ardour  sparkle  in  our  eyes : 
Mock  we  shall  triumph  in  our  battles  past, 
And  yet  content  those  battles  prove  our  last, 
Lert,  while  in  arms  for  brighter  fame  we  strive, 
We  lose  the  means  to  keep  that  fione  alive. 
In  silent  groves  the  birds  delight  to  sing, 
Or  near  the  margin  of  a  secret  spring : 
Now  all  is  oafan,  sweet  music  sh^  improve, 
Nor  kindle  rage,  but  be  the  nurse  of  love. 

But  what 's  Uie  warbling  voice,  the  trembling 
string, 
Or  breathing  canvass,  when  the  Moses  singi 
The  muse,  my  Lord,  your  care  above  the  vest, 
With  rising  joy  dilates  my  partial  breast. 
The  thoader  of  the  battle  ceased  to  roar, 
&e  Greece  her  godlike  poets  taught  to  soar ; 
Home's  dreadful  foe,  great  Hannibal  1  vras  dead, 
And  all  her  wariike  neighbours  round  her  bled : 


For  Janus  shut,  her  lo  Psans  rung, 
Before  an  Ovid  or  a  Virgil  sung. 

A  thousand  various  forms  the  Muse  may  wear, 
(A  thousand  various  forms  become  the  fair) 
But  shines  in  none  with  more  majestic  mien. 
Than  when  in  state  she  draws  the  purple  scene; 
Calls  forth  her  monarchs,  bids  her  heroes  rage, 
And  mourning  Beauty  melt  the  crowded  stage; 
Charms  back  past  ages,  gives  to  Britain's  use 
The  noblest  virtues  time  did  e'er  produce ; 
Leaves  fomed  historians'  boasted  art  behind ; 
They  keep  the  soul  alone,  and  that's  confined. 
Sought  out  with  pains,  and  but  by  proxy  qieaks ; 
The  hero's  presence  deep  impression  makes ; 
The  scene  his  soul  and  body  re-unite. 
Furnish  a  voice,  produce  him  to  the  sight ;     ^ 
Make  our  contemporary  him  that  stood 
High  in  renown,  perfaa^liefore  the  flood ; 
Make  Nestor  to  this  age  advice  afiK>rd, 
And  Hector  for  our  service  draw  his  sword. 

More  glory  to  an  author  what  can  bring, 
Whence  nobler  service  to  his  country  spring. 
Than  from  those  labours  which,  in  man's  despight. 
Possess  him  with  a  passion  for  the  right  1 
With  honest  magic  mtike  the  knave  inclined 
To  pay  devotion  to  the  virtuous  mind ; 
Through  all  her  toils  and  dangers  bid  him  rove 
And  with  her  wants  and  anguish  fall  in  level 

Who  hears  the  godlike  Montezuma  groan. 
And  does  not  wish  the  glorious  pain  his  own7 
Lend  but  your  understanding,  and  their  skill 
Can  domineer  at  pleasure  o'er  your  will : 
Nor  is  the  shoft-tived  ccmquest  quickly  past; 
Shame,  if  not  choice,  will  hold  the  convert  fiurt. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  generous  bowl 
With  pleasing  force  unkx^  a  secret  soul. 
And  steal  a  troth,  which  every  sober  hour 
(The  prose  of  life)  had  kept  within  her  powerl 
The  gn^  victorious  often  has  prevailed. 
When  gold  and  beauty,  racks  and  tortures,  failed ; 
Yet  when  the  spirit's  tumult  was  allayed. 
She  mourned,  perhaps,  the  sentiment  betrayed: 
But  mourned  too  late,  nor  longer  can  deny 
And  en  her  own  con&ssion  charge  the  Me. 
Thus  they  whom  neither  the  prevailing  love 
Of  goodness  here,  or  merey  firom  above, 
Or  fear  of  future  pains,  or  human  laws, 
CottU  render  advocates  in  Virtue's  cause. 
Caught  by  the  scene,  have  unawares  resigned 
Their  wcmted  disposition  of  the  mind : 
By  sk>w  degrees  prevails  the  pleasing  tale. 
Awarding  glasses  on  our  senses  steal. 
Till  thoroughly  by  the  Muses'  banquet  warntd, 
The  passion  tossing,  all  the  soul  alarmed, 
They  turn  mere  sealots,  flushed  with  glonow 

Rise  in  their  seats,  and  scarce  forbear  the  stagi^ 
Assistance  to  wronged  innocence  to  bring, 
Or  turn  the  poniard  of  some  tyrant  king. 
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How  can  they  cool  to  ▼illains?  how  sahside 

To  dregs  of  vice,  from  such  a  godly  pridel 

To  spoiling  orphans  how  to-day  return, 

Who  wept  last  night  to  see  Monimia  mourn  1 

In  this  gay  school  of  virtue  whom  so  fit 

To  govern  and  control  the  world  of  wit 

As  Talbot,  Lansdown's  friend,  has  Britain  known? 

Him  polished  Italy  has  called  her  own ; 

He  in  the  lap  of  Elegance  was  bred. 

And  traced  the  Muses  to  their  fountain-head ; 

Bnt  much,  we  hope,  he  will  enjoy  at  home 

What's  nearer  ancient  than  the  modem  Rome, 

Nor  fear  I  mention  of  the  court  of  France, 

When  I  the  British  genius  would  advance ; 

There,  too,  has  Shrewsbury  improved  his  taste, 

Ye(^%till  we  dare  invite  him  to  our  feast, 

For  Comeille*s  sake  I  shall  my  thoughts  suppress 

Of  Oronooko,  and  presume  him  less : 

What  though  we  wrong  himi  Isabella's  wo 

Waters  those  bays  that  shall  for  ever  grow. 

Our  foes  confess,  nor  we  the  praise  reliise^ 
The  drama  glories  in  the  British  Muse. 
The  French  are  delicate,  and  nicely  lead 
Of  close  intrigue  the  labyrinthian  thread. 
Our  genius  more  affects  the  grand  than  fine ; 
Our  strength  can  make  the  great  plain  action  shine : 
They  raise  a  great  curiosity  indeed. 
From  his  dark  mass  to  see  the  hero  freed ! 
We  rouse  the  affections,  and  that  hero  show 
Gasping  beneath  some  formidable  blow ; 
They  sigh ;  we  weep :  the  Gallic  doubt  and  cave 
We  heighten  into  terror  and  despair; 
Strike  home,  the  strongest  passions  boldly  touch. 
Nor  fear  our  audience  should  be  pleased  too  much. 
What's  great  in  Nature  we  can  greatly  draw, 
Nor  thank  for  beauties  the  dramatic  law. 
The  fate  of  Ciesar  is  a  tale  too  plain 
The  fickle  Gallic  taste  to  entertain ; 
Their  art  would  have  perplexed,  and  interwove 
The  golden  arras  with  gay  fiowers  of  love : 
We  know  heaven  made  him  a  far  greater  man 
Than  any  Casar  in  a  human  plan ; 
And  such  we  draw  him,  nor  aro  too  refined 
To  stand  affected  with  what  Heaven  designed. 
To  claim  attention,  and  the  heart  invade, 
Shakspeare  but  wrote  the  play  the  Almighty  made : 
Our  neighbour's  stage  art  too  barefaced  betrays ; 
nris  great  Comeille  at  every  scene  we  praise-: 
On  Nature's  surer  aid  Britannia  calls; 
None  think  of  Shakspearo  till  the  curtain  falls ; 
Then  with  a  sigh,  returns  our  audience  home, 
From  Venice,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Rome. 

France  yields  not  to  the  glory  of  our  lines, 
But  manly  conduct  of  our  strong  designs. 
That  oft  they  think  more  jusUy  we  must  own, 
Not  ancient  Greece  a  truer  sense  has  shown : 
Greece  thought  but  jusUy,  they  think  justly  too : 
We  sometimes  err,  by  striving  more  to  do. 


So  well  are  Racine's  meanest  persons  taught, 
But  change  a  sentiment,  you  make  a  &ult : 
Nor  dare  we  charge  them  with  the  want  of  flamei 
When  we  boast  more  vre  own  ourselves  to  blame. 

And  yet  in  Shakspeare  something  still  we  find 
That  makes  me  less  esteem  all  human  kind : 
He  made  one  nature,  and  another  foand : 
Both  in  one  page  with  master  strokes  abound*. 
His  witches,  fairies,  and  enchanted  isle, 
Bids  us  no  longer  at  our  nurses  smile. 
Of  lost  historians  we  almost  complain, 
Nor  think  it  the  creation  of  his  brain. 
Who  lives  when  his  Othello's  in  a  trance  1 
With  his  great  Talbot,*  too,  he  conquered  Frann. 

Long  may  we  hope  brave  Talbot's  blood  will  van 
In  great  descendants;  Shakspeare  has  but  one ; 
And  him,  my  Lord,  permit  me  not  to  name, 
But  in  kind  silence  spare  his  rival's  shame; — 
Yet  I  in  vain  that  author  would  suppress ; 
What  can't  be  greater  can  not  be  made  less: 
E»ch  reader  will  defeat  my  fruiUeas  aim, 
And  to  himself  great  Agamemnon  name. 

Should  Shakspeare  rise,  unblessed  with  Tal- 
bot's smile. 
E'en  Shakspeare's  self  would  curse  this  baxren 

isle; 
But  if  that  reigning  star  propitious  shine, 
And  kindly  mix  his  gentle  rays  with  thine, 
E'en  I,  by  far  the  meanest  of  your  age, 
Shall  not  repent  your  paarion  for  the  stage. 

Thus  did  the  will-ahnighty  disallow. 
No  human  force  could  pluck  the  golden  bough, 
Which  left  the  tree  with  ease  at  Jove*s  command, 
And  spare  the  labour  of  the  weakest  hand. 

Auspicious  fate !  that  gives  me  leave  to  write 
To  you,  the  Muses'  glory  and  delight. 
Who  know  to  read  nor  false  encomiums  raise, 
And  mortify  an  author  with  your  praise. 
Praise  wounds  a  noble  mind  when  'tis  not  doe; 
But  Censure's  self  will  please,  my  lord,  fnom  yuo. 
Faults  are  our  pride  and  gain,  when  you  desoffid 
To  point  them  out,  and  teach  us  how  to  mend. 
What  though  the  great  man  sets  his  coffins  wide, 
That  can  not  gratify  the  poet's  pride. 
Whose  inspiration,  if  'tis  truly  g(>od. 
Is  best  rewarded  when  best  understood? 
The  Muses  write  for  glory,  not  for  gold; 
'Tb  far  beneath  their  nature  to  be  sold : 
The  greatest  gain  is  scorned,  but  as  it  serves. 
To  speak  asense  of  what  the  Muse  deaerres; 
The  Muse,  which  from  her  Laosdowne  feaa  no 

wrong, 
Best  judge,  as  well  as  subject  of  her  song. 
Should  this  great  theme  allure  me  farther  stiD, 
And  I  presume  to  use  your  patience  ill, 


*  An  ancestor  of  the  Daks  of  Shrewrinnr,  who 
Firance^  draws  by  Shakipeara. 
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The  world  Wdold  plead  my  cause,  uid  none  but  yoa 

Wni  take  dMgasI  at  what  I  now  ponoe. 

Knee  what  ia  mean,  my  Mnae  eant  ralae,  lH 

chooae 
A  theme  thaff  able  to  exah  my  Muee. 

For  who,  not  nM  ofthought,  ean  G^ranTiDename, 
Wkhoat  a  qHurk  of  hk  immoital  flamel 
Whether  we  seek  the  patriot  or  the  firiend, 
Let  BohngbtdLe,  let  Anna,  recommend ; 
Whether  we  choose  to  love  or  to  admiie, 
Ton  meh  the  tender,  and  the  ambitious  fire. 

Such  nathre  graces  without  thought  abound, 
And  such  famiKar  glories  spread  around, 
As  moie  incline  the  stander-bj  to  raise 
His  value  ibr  himself^  than  you  to  praise. 
Thus  yon  befriend  the  most  heroic  way, 
BlsH  an,  on  none  an  obligation  lay. 
So  turned  by  Nature's  hand  for  all  that's  well, 
Tis  scarce  a  virtue  when  you  most  excel. 

Though  sweet  your  presence,  grateful  is  your 


mien; 


Tou  to  be  happy,  want  not  to  be  seen ; 
Though  prized  in  public,  you  can  smile  alone, 
Nor  court  an  approbation  but  your  own : 
h  throngs,  not  conscious  of  those  eyes  that  gaie 
In  wonder  fixed,  though  resolute  to  please. 
Too,  were  all  Mind,  would  still  deserve  applause; 
The  world's  yoor  glory's  witness,  not  its  cause ; 
That  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  day, 
Angeb  behold  it,  and  their  Qod  obey. 

You  take  delight  in  others'  exceDence, 
Agift  which  Nature  rarely  does  dispense : 
Of  all  that  breathe,  'tis  you  perhaps,  alone 
Would  be  well  pleased  to  see  yourself  outdone. 
You  wish  not  those  who  show  your  name  respect, 
So  little  worth  as  might  excuse  neglect  1 
Nor  are  in  pain  lest  merit  yon  should  know : 
Nor  shun  the  well-deserver  as  a  foe ; 
A  troublesome  acquaintance  that  will  daim 
To  be  well  used,  or  dye  your  cheek  with  shame. 

Tou  wish  your  country's  good;  that  told,  so  well 
Your  powers  are  known,  the  event  I  need  notteU. 
When  Nestor  spoke,  none  asked  if  he  prevailed ; 
That  god  of  sweet  persuasion  never  fidled : 
And  such  great  £une  had  Hector's  vakmr  wrought, 
Wbo  meant  he  conquered,  only  said  he  fought 

When  you,  my  Lord,  to  sylvan  scenes  retreat, 
(No  crowds  around  for  pleasure  or  for  state) 
You  are  not  cast  upon  a  stranger  land, 
And  wander  pensive  o'er  the  barren  strand ; 
Nor  are  you  by  received  example  taught. 
In  tpjB  to  shun  the  discipline  of  thought ; 
Bat,  unoonfined  by  bounds  of  time  and  place. 
You  choose  companions  from  aU  human  race ; 
ConverM  with  those  the  deluge  swept  away, 
Or  those  whose  midnight  is  Britannia's  day. 

Books  not  so  nroch  inform,  as  give  consent 
To  those  ideas  your  own  thoughts  present; 

SB 


Your  only  gain,  firom  turning  volumes  o'er, 
Is  finding  cause  to  like  yourself  the  more. 
In  Grredan  sages  you  are  only  taught 
With  more  respect  to  value  your  own  thought 
Great  TuUy  grew  immortal  while  he  drew 
Those  precepu  we  behold  alive  in  you. 
Your  liife  is  so  adjusted  to  their  schools. 
It  makes  that  history  they  meant  for  rules. 
What  joy,  what  pleasing  transport,  must  arise^ 
Within  your  breast,  and  lift  you  to  the  skies. 
When  in  each  learned  page  that  you  unfold. 
You  find  some  part  of  your  own  conduct  told  1 

So  pkiased  anid  so  surprised  JEneas  stood, 
And  such  triumphant  raptures  fired  hit  blood. 
When  fiir  firom  Trojan  shores  the  hero  spied 
His  story  shining  forth  in  all  its  pride ; 
Admired  himself^  and  aaw  his  actions  stand 
The  praiw  and  wonder  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  knows  not  half  his  being  who's  confined 
In  converse  and  refiection  on  mankind : 
Your  soul,  which  understands  her  charier  well. 
Disdains  imprisoned  by  those  skies  to  dwell ; 
Ranges  eternity  without  the  leave 
Of  death,  nor  waits  the  passage  of  the  grave. 

When  pains  eternal,  and  eternal  bliss. 
When  these  high  cares  your  weary  thoughts  dis* 

miss, 
In  heavenly  numbers  you  your  soul  unbend. 
And  for  your  ease  to  deathle«  fome  descend. 
Ye  kings !  would  ye  true  greatness  understand  1 
Read  Seneca,  grown  rich  in  GhanviOe's  hands.* 

Behold  the  glories  of  your  life  complete  1 
Still  at  a  fiow,  and  permanently  great: 
New  moments  shed  new  plearares  as  they  fiy, 
And  yet  your  greatest  is  that  you  must  die. 

Thus  Anna  saw,  and  raised  you  to  the  seat 
Of  honour,  and  confessed  her  servant  great ; 
Confessed,  not  made  htm  such ;  for  faithful  Famt 
Her  trumpet  swelled  long  since  with  GranviOe^a 

name. 
Though  3rou  in  modesty  the  title  wear, 
Your  name  shall  be  the  title  of  your  heir ; 
Farther  than  ermine  make  hb  glory  known. 
And  cast  in  shades  the  favour  of  a  throne. 
From  thrones  the  beam  of  hiich  distinction  spring^ 
The  soul's  endowments  from  the  King  of  kings. 
Lo,  one  great  day  calk  forth  ten  mighty  peers ! 
Produce  ten  Granvilles  in  five  thousand  years. 
Anna!  be  thou  content  to  fix  the  fiite 
Of  various  kingilAma,  and  control  the  great : 
But,0!  to  bid  thy  Granville  brighter  shine  I 
To  him  that  great  prerogative  resign. 
Who  the  sun's  height  can  raise  at  pleasure  hightr, 
Hii  lamp  illumine,  set  his  flames  on  fire. 
Yet  still  one  bUss,  one  gknry,  I  forbear, 
A  darling  fiiend  whom  near  your  heart  you  WMVj 


•  flesUi  Loraridp^  tiaffedy,  toikM  Honic  Lovs. 
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That  lofthf  joath,  my  lord,  whom  yon  mtiflt  bUme 
That  I  grow  thus  familiar  with  your  name. 

He's  friendly,  open,  in  hia  conduct  nice ; 
Nor  tenre  these  viitues  to  atone  for  Yice : 
Vice  he  has  none,  or  such  as  none  wish  less, 
But  friends,  indeed,  good- nature  in  excess. 
You  can  not  boast  the  merit  of  a  choice 
In  making  him  your  own ;  'twas  Nature's  Toice, 
Which  called  too  load  by  man  to  be  withstood, 
Pleading  a  tie  fiir  nearer  than  of  blood ; 
Similitude  of  manners,  such  a  mind, 
Aslnakes  you  less  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Such  case  his  common  converse  recommends^ 
As  he  ne'er  felt  a  passion,  but  his  friend's ; 
Yet  fixed  his  principles  beyond  the  force 
Of  all  beneath  the  sun  to  bend  his  course.* 

Thus  the  tall  cedar,  beautiful  and  fair, 
Flatters  the  motions  of  the  wanton  air, 
Salutes  each  passing  breeze  with  head  redined, 
The  pliant  branches  dance  in  every  wind ; 
But  fixed  the  stem,  her  upright  state  maintains, 
And  all  the  fury  of  the  North  disdains. 

How  are  ye  blessed  in  such  a  matchless  firiend  1 
Aba  1  with  me  the  joys  of  fHendship  end. 

0  Harrison !  I  must,  I  will,  complain; 

Tears  sooth  the  soul's  distress,  though  sbed  in  vain. 
Did'st  thou  return,  and  bless  thy  native  shora 
With  welcome  peace,  and  is  ray  firiend  no  more ! — 
Thy  task  was  eariy  done,  and  I  must  own 
Death  kind  to  thee,  but  ah !  to  thee  afone. 
But  'tis  in  me  a  vanity  to  mourn, 
The  sorrows  of  the  great  thy  tomb  adorn ; 
Strafibrd  and  Bolingbroke  the  loss  perceive ; 
They  grieve,  and  make  thee  envied  in  thy  grave. 
With  aching  heart  and  a  foreboding  mind, 

1  night  to  day  in  painfbl  journey  joined. 
When  first  informed  of  his  approaching  fate. 
But  reached  the  partner  of  my  soul  too  late. 
'Twas  past;   his  cheek  was  cold;  that  ttmeful 

tongue, 
Which  Isis  charmed  with  its  mebdioas  song. 
Now  languished,  wanted  stiength  to  speak  his 

pain, 
Scarce  raised  a  feeble  groan,  and  sank  again : 
Each  art  of  life  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 
Shot  like  an  arrow  through  my  bleeding  heart 
To  what  served  all  his  promised  wealth  and  power, 
But  more  to  load  that  most  anhappy  hoar  1 

Yet  still  prevailed  the  greatness  of  his  mind, 
That  not  in  health,  or  life  itself,  confined, 
Felt  through  hb  mortal  pangs  Britannia's  peace. 
Mounted  to  joy,  and  smiled  in  Death's  embrace. 

His  spirit  now  just  ready  to  resign, 
No  longer  now  hbown,  no  k>nger  mine, 
He  grasps  my  hand,  hb  swimming  eyebalb  roD ; 
My  band  he  grasps,  and  enters  in  my  soul ; 


Then  with  a  groan — Support  me-^-Ol  beware 
Of  holding  worth,  however  great,  too  dear  !* 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  privilege  of  grief, 
That  in  untimely  freedom  seeks  relief : 
To  better  fote  your  love  I  recommend ; 
Oh  t  may  yoa  never  lose  so  dear  a  firiend ! 
May  nothing  interrupt  your  happy  hours  I 
EInjoy  the  blessings  peace  on  EUirope  showers: 
Nor  yet  disdain  these  blessings  to  adorn; 
To  make  the  muse  immortal  yoa  was  bom. 
Sing !  and  in  latest  time,  whra  story 's  dark, 
Thb  period  your  surviving  fame  shall  mark ; 
Save  firom  the  gulf  of  years  thb  gk>rioas  age. 
And  thus  illustrate  their  historianVi  page. 

The  crown  of  Spain  in  doubtful  balance  hung, 
And  Anna  Britain  swayed  when  GranviUe  song; 
That  noted  year  Eurq>a  sheathed  her  sword, 
When  thb  great  man  was  first  sahited  Lord. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  TICKELL. 

Occnioned  by  Que  death  ofibe 

BIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


-T\2  nuDC  erii  alter  ab  Ula—  Virg. 


*Hk  Lonhlp^  nephew  who  took  ovdoni 


O  LONG  with  me  in  Oxford  groves  confined, 
In  social  arts  and  sacred  friendship  joined; 
Fair  Isb'  sorrow,  and  fair  Isb'  boast. 
Lost  fixMn  her  side,  but  fortunately  lost ; 
Thy  wonted  aid,  my  dear  companion  I  bring, 
And  teach  me  thy  departed  fnend  to  sing: 
A  dariing  theme !  once  powerful  to  inspire. 
And  now  to  melt  the  Muses'  mournful  choir: 
Now,  and  now  first,  we  freely  dare  commend 
Hb  modest  worth,  nor  ahall  our  praise  ofiend. 

E^y  he  bloomed  amid  the  learned  train. 
And  raviahed  Isb  listened  to  hb  strain. 
See,  see,  she  cried,  old  Maro's  muse  appears 
Waked  from  her  slumber  of  two  thousand  yean: 
Her  finished  charms  to  Addiwn  she  brings, 
Thinks  in  hb  thought,  and  in  hb  number  siogi. 
All  read  transported  his  pure  classic  page; 
Read  and  forget  their  climate  and  their  age. 

The  state,  when  now  hb  rising  fame  was  knowi^ 
The  unrivaled  genius  challenged  for  her  own, 
Nor  would  that  one  for  scenes  or  actions  strong, 
Should  let  a  life  evaporate  in  song. 
As  health  and  strength  the  brightest  charms  db* 

pense. 
Wit  b  the  blossom  of  ^  soundest  sense : 
Yet  few,  how  few,  with  lofty  thoughts  inspired, 
With  quickness  pointed,  and  with  rapture  fired. 
In  conscious  pride  their  own  importaiice  find, 
Blind  to  themselves,  as  the  hard  world  b  Uind! 


*  The  Author  hen  bewaUi  that  moet  ingcsdoia  _ 
I  Mr.  WUlkm  Haniaao,  fellow  of  New-CoIk«i^  Ozoa 
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Wit  they  eiteem  a  gay  bat  worthless  power, 
The  slight  amVisement  of  a  leisure  hour, 
Unmindful  that,  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes, 
Majestic  Wisdom  wears  the  bright  disgi^se. 

Poor  Dido  fondled  thus,  with  idle  joy, 
Dread  Cupid  lurking  in  the  Trojan  boy; 
lightly  she  toyed  and  trifled  with  his  charms, 
And  knew  not  that  a  god  was  in  her  arms. 

Who  greatest  excellence  of  thought  could  boast, 
In  action,  too,  have  been  distinguished  most: 
This  Sommers  knew,  and  Addison  sent  forth 
From  the  malignant  regions  of  the  north, 
To  be  matured  in  more  indulgent  skies. 
Where  all  the  vigour  of  the  soul  can  rise; 
Through  wanner  veins  where  sprightlier  spirits 

run, 
And  sense,  enlivened,  sparkles  in  the  sun. 
Withsecret  pain  the  prndent  patriot  gave 
The  hopes  of  Britain  to  the  rolling  vrave. 
Anxious,  the  charge  to  all  the  stars  resigned, 
And  placed  a  confidence  in  sea  and  wind. 

Aosonia  soon  received  her  wondering  guest. 
And  equal  wonder  in  her  turn  confest, 
To  see  her  fervours  rivaled  by  the  pole. 
Her  lustre  beaming  from  a  northern  soul: 
In  like  surprise  was  her  JEneas  lost, 
To  fmd  his  picture  grace  a  foreign  coast 

Now  the  wide  field  of  Europe  he  surveys. 
Compares  her  kings,  her  thrones  and  empires 

weighs. 
In  ripened  judgment  and  oonsmnmate  thought; 
Gnat  work !  By  Nassau's  fovour  cheaply  bought 

He  now  returns  to  Britain,  a  support, 
Wise  in  her  senate,  graceful  in  her  court; 
And  when  the  public  welfare  would  permit, 
The  soQice  of  learning,  and  the  soul  of  wit- 
0  Warwick!  (whom  the  muse  is  fond  to  name, 
And  kindles,  conscious  of  her  future  theme) 
0  Warwick!  by  divine  contagion  bright. 
How  early  didst  thou  catch  his  radiant  light! 
By  him  inspired,  how  shine  before  thy  time. 
And  leave  thy  years,  and  leap  into  thy  prime! 

On  some  warm  bank,  thus,  fortunately  borne, 
A  roie-bud  opens  to  a  summer's  mom, 
Fun  Mown  ere  noon  her  fragrant  pride  displays, 
And  shows  the  abundance  of  her  purple  rays. 
Wit,  as  her  bays,  was  once  a  barren  tree; 
We  now,  surprised,  her  firuitfiil  branches  see; 
Or,  orange-like,  till  his  auspicious  time 
I^grew  indeed,  but  shivered  in  our  clime : 
He  firrt  the  plant  to  richer  gardens  led, 
And  fixed,  indulgent,  in  a  warmer  bed: 
The  nation,  pleased,  enjoys  the  rich  produce, 
And  gathers  from  her  ornament  her  use. 
When  kwse  firom  public  cares,  the  grove  he 
sought, 
And  filled  the  leisure  interval  with  thought, 
'^  various  labours  of  his  easy  page, 
A  chaoce  amusement,  polished  half  an  age. 


Beyond  this  truth  old  bards  could  scarce  invent, 
Who  durst  to  frame  a  worid  by  accident 

What  he  has  sung,  how  early,  and  how  well. 
The  Thames  shall  boast,  and   Roman  Tiber 

tell 

A  glory  more  sublime  remains  in  store. 
Since  such  his  talents,  that  he  sung  no  more. 
No  fuller  proof  of  power  the  Almighty  gave, 
Making  the  sea,  than  curbing  her  proud  wave. 

Nought  can  the  genius  of  his  works  transcend, 
But  their  fair  purpose  and  important  end; 
To  rouse  the  war  for  injured  Europe's  laws. 
To  steel  the  patriot  in  great  Brunswick's  cause; 
With  virtue's  charms,  to  kindle  sacred  love, 
Or  paint  the  eternal  bowers  of  bliss  above. 
Where  had'st  thou  room,  great  Author!  fHiweto 

roU 
The  mighty  theme  of  an  immortal  soull 
Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten,  whence  wen 

brought 
Thy  proofs  so  strong  for  immaterial  thoogfatl 
One  fet  me  join,  all  others  nuiy  excel, 
"  How  could  a  mortal  essence  think  so  well  1" 

But  why  so  large  in  the  great  writer's  praisel 
More  lofty  subjects  should  my  numbers  raise : 
In  him  (illustrious  rivalry!)  contend 
The   statesman,    patriot.   Christian,   and   the 

friend! 
His  glory  such  it  borders  on  disgrace 
To  say  he  sung  the  best  of  human  race. 

In  joy  once  joined,  in  sorrow  now  for  yean, 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell !  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due ; 
Thou  farther  shalt  the  sacred  theme  pursue; 
And  as  thy  strain  describes  the  matchless  man, 
Thy  life  shall  second  what  thy  muse  began. 
Though  sweet  in  numbers,  though  afire  divine 
Dart  through  the  whole,  and  bum  in  every  line. 
Who  strives  not  for  that  excellence  he  draws. 
Is  stained  by  fame,  and  suflfen  for  applause. 

But  haste  to  thy  illustrious  task;  prepare 
The  noble  work  well  trusted  to  thy  care. 
The  gift  bequeathed  by  Addison's  command. 
To  Craggs  made  sacred  by  his  dying  hand. 
Collect  the  kibours,  join  the  various  rays. 
The  scattered  light  in  one  united  blaze; 
Then  bear  to  him  so  true,  so  truly  kived. 
In  life  distinguished,  and  in  death  approved 
The  immortal  legacy.    He  hangs  awhile 
In  generous  anguish  o'er  the  glorious  pile ; 
With  anxious  pleasure  the  known  page  reviews, 
And  the  dear  pledge  with  falling  tears  bedews. 
What  though  thy  tears  poured  o'er  thy  godlike 

friend, 
Thy  other  cares  for  Britain's  weal  suspendl 
Think  not,  O  patriot!  while  thy  eyes  o'erflow. 
Those  cares  suspended  for  a  i»rivate  wo; 
Thy  fove  to  him  is  to  thy  country  shown ; 
He  mourns  for  her  who  mourns  for  AddiMO. 
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OCEAN:  AN  ODE. 

OOCABtONBD  BT  HI8  MAJESTT's  ROTAL  INOOOR- 
AOnCINT  OP  THE  tSA  UBTICS. 

TO  WHICH  IB  PREFIXED 

AN  ODE  TO  THE  KING. 

I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  lecommeiid  to  yon  a 
ooosidermtion  of  the  gieatost  importaiioe,  and  I 
•bould  look  upon  H  a*  a  great  happiiieei,  if,  at  the 
heginniiig  of  my  reign,  I  could  see  the  foundation 
laid  of  BO  great  and  necetiary  a  work  as  the  in- 
crease and  encouragement  of  our  seamen  in  gene- 
lal,  that  they  may  be  invited,  rather  than  compel- 
led by  force  and  Tiolenoe,  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  their  country  as  oft  as  occasion  shall  require  it ; 
•  ccmsideration  worthy  the  representatives  of  a 
people  great  and  flourishing  in  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. This  leads  me  to  mention  to  you  tho  case  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  that  care  may  be  taken,  by 
■ome  addition  to  that  fund,  to  render  comfinrtablo 
and  effectual  that  charitable  provision  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  seamen,  worn  out, 
and  become  decrepit  by  age  and  infirmities,  in  the 
0   servioe  of  their  country. — Speech,  Jan,  SH,  1737-8. 


TO  THE  KING. 
Old  Ocean's  praise 
Demands  my  lays ; 
A  truly  British  thfflne  I  sing; 
A  theme  so  great 
I  dare  complete, 
And  join  with  Ocean  Ocean's  King. 

To  gods  and  kingS) 

The  poet  sings ; 

To  kings  and  gods  the  muse  is  dear ; 

The  muse  inspires 

With  aU her  fires; 

B^gin,  my  soul !  thy  bold  career. 

From  awful  state. 

From  high  debate. 

From  moming-splendouTs  of  a  crown, 

From  homage  paid. 

From  empires  wei^ied 

From  plans  of  blessings  and  renown ; 

Great  monarch !  bow 

Thy  beaming  brow; 

To  thee  1  strike  the  sounding  lyre, 

With  proud  design 

In  verse  to  shine ; 

To  rival  Greek  and  Roman  fire. 


The  Roman  ode 

Majestic  flowed, 

Its  streams  divinely  dear  and  strong; 

Its  sense  and  sound 

Thebes  rolled  profound : 

The  torrent  roared  and  foamed  aloi^ 

liet  Thebes,  nor  Rome, 

Bo  fomed,  presume 

To  triumph  o'er  a  northern  isle ; 

Late  time  shall  know 

The  north  can  glow, 

If  dread  Augustus  deign  to  anils. 

The  work  is  done  t 

The  distant  sun 

EQs  smile  supplies!  exalts  my  voice 

Through  earth's  wide  bound 

Shall  George  resound, 

My  theme,  by  duty,  and  by  choice. 

The  naval  crown 

Is  all  his  own  I 

Our  fleet,  if  Waror  commerce  call, 

EUs  vrill  performs 

Through  waves  and  storms 

And  rides  in  triumph  round  the  baO. 

Since  then  the  main 

Sublimes  my  strain. 

To  whom  should  I  address  my  soogt 

To  whom  but  theel 

The  boundless  sea, 

And  grateful  muse  to  George  bekx^. 

Hail,  mighty  theme ! 

Rich  mine  of  fome  I 

If  gods  invoked  extend  their  aid ; 

Hail,  subject  new ! 

As  Britain's  due 

Reserved  by  the  Pierian  maid. 

Durst  Homer's  muse, 

Or  Pindar's,  choose 

To  pour  the  billows  on  his  stiingi 

No,  both  defraud 

The  tuneful  god: 

Scarce  more  sublime,  when  Jove  disy'iV* 

No  former  race 

With  strong  embrace, 

This  theme  to  ravish  durst  aspire; 

With  virgin  charms 

My  soul  it  warms. 

And  melto  melodious  on  my  lyra. 
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Kow  low,  now  high, 

My  fingera  flj, 

Now  pacne,  and  now  fimh  miidc  fpnngi 

Niw  dance,  now  craep, 

Now  dhre,  now  sweep, 

And  fetch  the  sound  firom  eveiy  etzing. 

Now  numben  rise, 

like  Tiigin  sighs ; 

The  soft  Favonians  melt  away ; 

As  firom  the  north 

Now  rushes  Ibrth 

A  blast,  that  thnndeis  in  mylaj. 

MjUysIfile 

With  curious  toH ; 

Ye  Graces  turn  the  glowing  fines; 

On  anvils  neat 

Your  strokes  repeat, 

And  every  stroke  the  work  refines  I 

How  music  charms! 

How  metre  warms ! 

Parent  of  actions  good  and  brave  I 

How  vice  it  tames! 

And  worth  inflames! 

And  holds  proud  emfore  o'er  the  grave ! 

Jove  marked  for  man 

A  scanty  i^mn. 

But  lent  him  wings  to  fly  his  doom; 

Wit  scorns  the  grave ; 

To  wit  he  gave 

The  life  of  gods!  immortal  bfeom  I 

Since  yean  will  fly, 

And  pleasures  die. 

Day  after  day,  as  yean  advance ; 

Since  while  lile  lasts 

Joy  sufien  blasts 

From  frowning  Fate  and  fickle  Chance ; 

Nor  Hfe  is  long. 

But  soon  we  throng, 

like  autumn  leaves.  Death's  pallid  shore; 

We  make  at  least 

Of  bad  the  best, 

If  in  life's  phantom,  Fame,  we  soar. 

Onr  strains  divide 

The  laurel's  pride ; 

With  those  vre  lift  to  fife  we  live ; 

By  feme  enrolled 

With  heroes  bold, 

And  share  the  blessings  which  we  givv. 

What  hero's  praise 

Can  fire  my  lays 

like  hii  with  whom  my  lay  bcgml 

"Justice  sincere, 

And  courage  dear, 

Rise  the  two  colunms  of  his  thiDDe. 


"  How  foroied  for  sway ! 

Who  look  obey. 

They  read  the  monarch  in  his  port: 

Thdr  love  and  awe 

Supply  the  law. 

And  his  own  lustre  makes  the  oooit. 

"  But  shines  supreme. 

Where  heroes  flame ; 

In  war's  high-hearted  pomp  he  prides  1 

By  godlike  arts 

Enthroned  in  hearts^ 

Our  bosom-lord  o'er  vrills  presides." 

Our  fiu^ons  end ! 

The  natbns  bend ! 

For  when  Britannia's  sons,  combined 

In  fidr  array. 

All  march  one  way ; 

They  march  the  terror  ef  mankind. 

If  equal  all 

Who  tread  the  bafl. 

Our  bounded  prospect,  here,  would  end ; 

But  heroes  prove 

As  steps  to  Jove, 

By  which  our  thought^  with  ease,  anend. 

From  what  we  view 

We  take  the  clue 

Which  leads  from  greait  to  grealer 

Men  doubt  no  more, 

But  gods  adore. 

When  such  resemblanoe  shines  in 

On  yonder  height. 

What  golden  light 

Triumphant  shines,  and  slunes  alone. 

Unrivaled  blaze ! 

The  nation's  gaze ! 

'Tia  not  the  sun;  'tis  Britain's  throne. 

Our  monarch  there, 

Reared  high  in  air, 

Should  tempests  rise,  disdains  to  bend  $ 

Like  British  oak. 

Derides  the  stroke ; 

His  blooming  honoun  fer  extend ! 

Beneath  them  lies, 

With  lifted  eyes, 

Fair  Albion,  like  an  amoroiis  msidi 

While  interest  wings 

Bold  foreign  kings 

To  fly,  hke  eagles,  to  his  shads. 

At  his  proud  foot 
The  sea,  poured  out. 
Immortal  noufishment  suppliss; 
Thence  wealth,  and  stale, 
Kind  power,  and  fete, 
Whkh  Europe  reads  in  George^  eyfs. 
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ANODB. 
OONCLUDIMQ  WITH  ▲  WICH. 

LBttlM  na  nMln  •  DoiM^  IM  Um  flood!  dtp  UMirhandi. 

i>kifaizcTliL 
SwBET  mral  loeiie 
Of  flodu  and  jpreenl 
At  cardeM  eaae  mylimba  are  ipraad: 
Allnatoraitill 
But  yonder  riU, 
And  liatening  puwi  nod  o'er  my  head. 

In  prospect  wide 

The  bonndka  tide! 

Wayea  ceaae  to  foam,  and  winds  to  roar; 

Without  abreeie 

The  curling  seaa 

Danoe  on  in  measure  to  the  shore. 

Who  sings  the  source 

Of  wealth  and  force  1 

Yait  field  of  commerce,  and  big  war 

Where  wonders  dwell  I 

>rBsweU! 
^jid  Neptune  thundenfram  his  carl 

Where,  where  are  they 

Whom  Poean's  ray 

Has  touched,  and  bid  divinely  ravel — 

What!  noneaspirel 

I  snatch  the  lyre. 

And  plunge  into  the  foaming  wave. 

The  wave  resounds! 

The  rock  rebounds ! 

The  Nereids  to  my  song  reply! 

I  lead  the  choir, 

And  they  ccmspire, 

With  Yoice  and  shiBll,  to  lift  it  high. 

They  spread  in  air 

Their  bosoms  fair, 

Their  verdajit  tresses  pour  behind; 

The  billows  beat 

With  nimble  feet, 

With  notes  triumphant  sweU  the  wind. 

Who  love  the  shore, 

Let  those  adore 

The  god  ApoUo,  and  his  nine, 

Parnassus*  hiU, 

And  Orpheus' skin, 

But  let  Arum's  harp  be  mine. 

The  main!  the  main! 

IS  Britain's  reign; 

Her  strength,  her  glory,  is  her  fleet: 

The  main!  Uiemainl 

Be  Britain's  strain; 

As  Triton's  strong,  as  Syren's  sweet 


Through  nature  vride 

Is  nought  descried 

80  rich  in  pleasure  or  surprise; 

When  all-serene. 

How  sweet  the  scene ; 

How  dreadful  when  the  billows 

And  storms  de&oe 

The  fluid  glass, 

In  which  erewhile  Britannia,  foir, 

Look  down  with  pride, 

Like  Ocean's  bride. 

Adjusting  her  majwtie  air! 

When  tempests  cease. 

And,  hushed  in  peace. 

The  flattened  surges  smooth^  ^read, 

Deep  silence  keep. 

And  seem  to  sleep 

Recumbent  on  thinr  oosy  bed. 

With  what  a  trance 

The  level  glance, 

Unbroken  shoots  along  the  seas! 

Which  tempt  fiom  shore 

The  painted  oar, 

And  every  canvass  courts  the  breen! 

When  rushes  forth 

The  frowning  North 

On  black'ning  billows,  with  vrbai  dread 

My  shuddering  soul 

Behokls  them  roll. 

And  hears  their  roarings  o'er  my  head! 

With  terror  mariL 

Yon  flying  bark! 

Now  centre-deep  descend  the  brave; 

Now  tossed  on  high. 

It  takes  the  sky, 

A  feather  on  the  towering  wave! 

Now  spins  around 

In  whbb  profound: 

Now  whekned,  now  pendant  near  ^  doudis 

Now,  stunned,  it  reels 

Midst  thunder's  peals. 

And  now  fierce  lightning  fires  theshrovda 

An  ether  bums 

Chaos  returns! 

And  blends,  once  more,  the  seas  and 

No  space  betvreen 

Thy  bosom  green, 

O  Deep!  and  the  blue  concave  lies. 

The  northern  blast. 

The  shattered  mast. 

The  syit,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  ra^ 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  stars  gone  out, 

The  boiling  streight,  the  monster  sbooL 
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Let  otben  fear; 

To  Britain  dear 

Whatever  pitHDOtes  her  daziiig  claim; 

ThoM  terron  charm 

Which  keeps  her  warm 

In  chaae  of  honeet  gain  or  fame. 

The  fltars  are  bright 

To  cheer  the  night, 

And  shed,  through  fhadowi,  tempered  fixe*f 

And  Phoebos  flamea, 

Withbumiahed  beams, 

Which  some  adore,  and  afl  admire. 

Are  then  the  aeaa 

Ontahone  by  theael 

Bright  Thetia!  thonart  notontahone: 

With  kinder  beama, 

And  softer  gleama, 

Thy  boaom  wean  them  aa  th j  own. 

There,  aet  in  green. 

Gold  stara  are  aeen, 

A  mantle  rich,  thj  charms  to  wrap: 

And  when  the  aim 

His  race  has  run, 

He  fiJla  enamoured  in  thy  lap. 

Thoaeckynda,  whoae  dyea 

Adorn  the  akiea, 

That  ailTer  snow,  that  pearly  rain, 

Haa  PhoBbua  atole, 

To  grace  the  pole. 

The  plunder  of  the  invaded  main! 

The  gaudy  bow, 

Whoae  coloura  glow, 

Whoae  arch  withao  much  skill  b  bent, 

ToPhoBbua'ray, 

Which  painta  ao  gay. 

By  thee  the  watery  woof  waa  lent 

In  chambers  deep. 

Where  waters  alciep, 

What  unknown  treasurea  pave  the  floor  I 

The  pearl,  in  rowa, 

Pale  luatre  throws; 

The  wealth  immense  which  atorms  detour. 

From  Indian  mines, . 

With  proud  designa. 

The  merchant,  awoUen,  diga  golden  cm; 

The  tempeata  riae 

And  aetze  the  prize. 

And  toes  him,  bieathless,  on  the  dioie. 

His  son  eomplains 

In  pious  strains ; 

"  Ah!  cruel  thirat  of  gold,"  he  cries; 

Then  plougha  the  main 

Iniealforgain, 

The  teara  yet  swelling  in  hb  eyea^ 


Thou  watery  vaatl 

What  mounds  are  caat 

To  bar  thy  dreadful  flowinga  o'er! 

Thy  proudest  foam 

Must  know  its  home ; 

But  rage  of  gold  diedaina  a  ahoie. 

Gold  pleaaure  buya ; 

But  pleaaure  diea ; 

Too  soon  the  groea  firuition  ck>ys; 

Though  raptures  court, 

The  sense  ia  short; 

But  virtue  kindles  living  joyal 

Joya  felt  abne  I 

Joya  asked  of  none! 

Which  Time*a  and  Fortune'a  anows 

Joya  that  aubsist, 

Though  fatea  reaiat, 

An  unprecarioua,  endleaa  bliaa  I 

The  aoul  refined 

la  moat  inclined 

To  every  moral  excellence; 

All  vice  is  dull, 

A  knave's  a  fool, 

And  virtue  is  the  child  of  Senas. 

The  virtuoua  mind. 

Nor  wave  nor  wind. 

Nor  dvil  rage,  nor  tyrant'a  fiowni 

The  ahaken  ball, 

Norplanet'afidl, 

From  ita  firm  baaia  can  dethnns. 

Thia  Britain  knowa. 
And  therefore  gbwa 

With  generous  pasaiona,  and  sxpeods 

Her  wealth  and  leal 

On  public  weal, 

And  brightena  both  by  godlike  soda. 

What  imd  so  great 

Aa  that  whk^  late 

Awoke  the  genioa  of  the  Main ; 

Which  towering  roae. 

With  George  to  doae. 

And  rival  great  Eliza's  reignl 

A  voice  has  flown 

From  Britain's  thioiie 

To  reinflame a  grand  design; 

That  voice  shall  rear 

Yon  fabric  fidr,* 

As  nature's  roae  at  the  dMDO. 

When  Nature  Qfftmg 

Bleaaed  angela  aong, 

And  ahouted  o'er  the  liaing  ball : 
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^or  straini  m  high 

Am  man's  can  fly 

The  tea-deroled  honomi  oaU. 

From  hotfteroua  Mil, 

The  Up  of  Ease 

ReoeiTea  our  wounded  and  our  old; 

High  domes  aaoend ! 

BtieCehed  arches  bend; 

Piood  columns  swell !  wide  gates  vnlbldl 

So  deeps  the  grain, 

Jq  fostering  rain, 

And  Tttal  beams,  till  Jove  descend ; 

Then  bursts  the  root, 

The  vozduies  shoot, 

And  e&jth,  enrich,  adorn,  defend. 

Heie,  soft  reclined. 

From  wave,  from  wind, 

And  Fortune's  tempests,  safe  aahon^ 

To  cheat  their  care. 

Of  fermerwar 

The  J  talk  the  pleasing  ahtdowf  o'er. 

In  lengthened  tales 

Our  fleet  prevuls; 

In  tales,  the  lenitiTesof  aget 

And  o'er  the  bowl 

Thej  Are  the  soul 

Of  hslsning  jrouth  to  martial  rage. 

The  story  done. 

Their  setting  sun. 

Serenely  smUing  down  the  west, 

In  soft  decay 

They  drop  away; 

And  honour  leads  them  to  their  rest 

Unhappy  they  I 

Andfijsely  gayl 

Who  bask  for  ever  in  iocoess : 

A  constant  feast 

Unite  palls  the  taste, 

And  k>ng  enjoyment  is  distress. 

What  charms  us  most, 

Our  joy,  our  boast. 

Familiar,  loses  all  iU  glo«; 

And  gdd  refined 

The  sated  mind 

Fastidious  turns  to  perfect  dRMi. 

When,  after  toil, 

His  native  soil 

The  panting  mariner  regains, 

IVhat  transport  flows 

From  bare  repose  1 

We  reap  our  pleasure  Dram  ourptiiMi. 

Ye  warlike!  tUbk 
Dsnoath  the  main* 


Wrapt  in  a  watery  winding  sheet, 

Who  bought  wiUi  blood 

Your  country's  good, 

Your  country's  full-blown  ^oiy 


What  powerful  charm 

Can  Death  disarm  1 

Your  long,  your  iron  slumben  break : 

By  Jove,  by  Fame, 

By  Gorge's  name, 

AwalLe!  awake!  awake! 

Our  joy  so  proud. 

Our  shout  so  bud. 

Without  a  charm  the  dead  might  hear! 

And,  see  I  they  rouse 

Their  awfiil  brows. 

Deep-scarred,  firom  ooay  pillows  tear! 

With  spiral  shell, 

FuU-blaited,  tell. 

That  all  your  watery  realms  should  liqg; 

Your  pearl  alcoves, 

Your  coral  groves. 

Should  echo  theirs  and  Britain's  king. 

As  long  as  stars 

Guide  mariners, 

As  Carolina's  virtues  please, 

Or  suns  invite 

The  ravished  sight. 

The  British  flag  shall  sweep  the  seaa 

Peculiar  both ! 

Our  soil's  strong  growth. 

And  our  bold  natives'  hardy  mind ; 

Sure  heaven  be^Kike 

Our  hearts  and  oak. 

To  give  a  master  to  mankind. 

That  noblest  birth 

Of  teeming  earth. 

Of  forest  fidr  that  daughter  proud. 

To  foreign  coasts 

Our  grandeur  boasts. 

And  Britain's  pleasure  speaks  aloud: 

Now,  big  vrtih  war. 

Sends  fate  from  fer. 

If  rebel  realms  their  fete  demand; 

Now  sumptuous  spoils 

Of  foreign  soils 

Pours  in  the  bosom  of  our  land. 

Hence  Britain  lays 

In  scales,  and  weighs 

The  fates  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings; 

And  as  she  firowns. 

Or  smiles,  on  crowns, 

A  night  or  day  of  glory  springs. 
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Thus  Ocean  sweOi 

The  streams  and  ziUf, 

And  to  their  borders  lifts  them  high, 

Or  else  withdraws 

The  mighty  canw, 

And  leaves  their  famished  channels  dry. 

Bow  mixed,  how  firail, 

How  sure  tofidl, 

Is  ereiy  pleasore  of  mankindt 

A  damp  destroys 

My  blooming  joys, 

While  Britain's  glory  fires  my  mind : 

For  who  can  gaxe 

Oniestleas  seas, 

Unatmck  with  life's  more  restless  state  7 

Where  all  are  tossed, 

And  most  are  lost, 

By  tides  of  passbn,  blasts  of  £ite, 

The  worid's  the  main. 

How  vexed !  how  vainl 

Ambition  swells,  and  anger  foams ; 

May  good  men  find, 

Beneath  the  wind, 

A  noisdess  shore,  unmffled  homes  I 

The  public  scene 

Of  hardened  men. 

Teach  me,  O  teach  me  to  despise  1 

The  world  few  know, 

But  to  their  wo, 

Our  crimes  with  our  experience  rise. 

All  tender  sense 

Is  banished  thence, 

AH  maiden  Nature's  first  alarms; 

What  shocked  before 

Disgusts  no  more. 

And  what  disgusted  has  its  charms. 

In  landscapes  green. 

True  Bliss  is  seen. 

With  Innocence,  in  shades, she  sports; 

In  wealthy  towns 

Proud  Labour  frowns, 

And  painted  Sorrow  smiles  in  courts. 

These  scenes  untried 

Seduced  my  pride. 

To  Fortune's  arrow  bared  my  breast. 

Till  Wisdom  came, 

A  hoary  dame. 

And  told  me  pleasure  was  in  rest 

"  Oh  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 

Of  humble  life,  secure  firom  fiiesl 

My  friend  sincere, 

My  judgment  clear, 

And  gentle  business  my  repose. 


"  My  mind  be  strong, 

To  combat  wrong ; 

Grateful,  O  King !  for  fitvours  shown; 

Soft  to  complfdn. 

For  others'  pain, 

And  bold  to  triumph  o'er  my  own! 

"  (When  Fortune's  kind) 

Acute  to  find. 

And  warm  to  relish  every  boon, 

And  wise  to  still 

Fantastic  ill, 

Whose  frightful  spectres  stalk  at  noon. 

<<  No  fruitless  toils. 

No  brainless  broils, 

£ach  moment  leveled  at  the  mark  I 

Our  day  so  short 

Invites  no  sport ; 

Be  sad  and  solemn  when  tis  daric 

"Tet  Prudence  still 

Rein  thou  my  will ! 

What's  most  important  make  most  dear! 

For  tis  in  this 

Resides  true  Bliss ; 

True  Bliss,  a  deity  severe. 

"  When  temper  leans 

To  gayer  scenes. 

And  serious  life  void  moments  qpexes. 

The  sylvan  chase 

My  sinews  brace ! 

Or  song  unbend  my  mind  from  cares! 

"  Nor  shun,  my  soul, 

The  genial  bowl. 

Where  mirth,  good-natnn,  spirit,  flow  1 

Ingredients  these 

Above  to  please 

The  laughing  gods,  the  wisebebw. 

«  Though  rich  the  vine, 

More  wit  than  wine. 

More  sense  than  wit,  good-will,  than  art, 

May  I  provide ! 

Fair  truth,  my  pride  I 

My  joy,  the  converse  of  the  heaxt  I 

"  The  gloomy  brow. 

The  broken  vow. 

To  distant  climes,  ye  godst  remove ; 

The  nobly-souled 

Their  coomieTce  hold 

With  words  of  truth,  and  lodkM  of  loftb 

"  Oh  glorious  aimi 

Oh  wealth  supreme  1 

Divine  benevolenoe  of  soul  I 

That  greatly  gtows, 

And  fredy  flows. 

And  in  one  blessing  grasps  tht  whole* 
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"  Piophctic  irhfiinei, 

And  golden  dreamn, 

May  I,  niMangnimt  CMt  awmy; 

Have  what  I  h&Te, 

And  Utc,  not  leava, 

Enamcmred  of  the  pment  dayl 

"  My  boan  my  own. 

My  faults  onknown, 

My  chief  rerenne  in  content; 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honeot  fiune, 

And  soom  the  kboond  monument ! 

'*  Unhoit  my  orn, 

TUl  that  great  torn 

When  mighty  ICatiire'f  lelf  ifaaU  die; 

Time  cease  to  glide 

With  human  pride, 

Sunk  in  the  ocean  c^  eternity.'* 


SEA-PIECE: 

CONTAINIKO,  L  THE  BRITISH  SAILOR^B  EXULTATION. 
II.  HIS  PRATER  BBFO^  ENGAOEMElfT. 


DEDICATION  TO  MR.  VOLTAIRE. 

Mt  Muse,  a  bird  of  passage,  flies 

From  firocen  cUme  to  milder  skies: 

From  chilling  blasts  she  seeks  thy  cheering  beam, 

A  beam  of  favour  here  denied : 

Conscious  of  &ults,  her  bluahing  pride 

Hopes  an  asylum  in  so  great  a  name. 

To  dive  full  deep  in  ancient  days,* 

The  warrior's  ardent  deeds  to  raise, 

And  monarcha  aggrandize— the  glory  thine; 

Thine  is  the  drama,  how  renowned ; 

Thine  Epic's  loftier  trump  to  sound;— 

But  let  Arion's  sea-strung  harp  be  mine. 

But  Where's  his  dolphin?  knowest  thou  where  1 

May  that  be  found  in  thee,  Voltaire ! 

Save  thou  from  harm  my  plunge  into  the  wmve: 

How  will  thy  name  illustrious  raise 

My  sinking  song !  Mere  mortal  lays, 

So  patronized,  are  rescued  fix>m  the  grave. 

"  Tell  roe,"  say'st  thou,  "  who  courts  my  smile? 
What  stranger  strayed  from  yonder  isle?" — 
No  stranger.  Sir!  though  bom  in  foreign  climes; 
On  Dorset  Downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With  Sin  and  Death  provoked  thy  rage, 
Thy  rage  provoked,  who  soothed  with  gentle 
rhymes. 
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Who  kindly  couched  thy  censure's  eye, 

And  gave  thee  clearly  to  descry 

Sound  judgment  giving  law  to  fancy  Strang : 

Who  half-inclined  thee  to  confess, 

Nor  could  thy  modesty  do  less^ 

That  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his 


But  such  debates  long  sinee  are  flown 

For  ever  set  the  suns  that  shone 

On  airy  pastimes,  ere  our  brows  were  gnj: 

How  shortly  shall  we  both  forget, 

To  thee,  my  patron,  I  my  debt. 

And  thou  to  thine  for  Prussia's  golden  hej 

The  present,  in  oblivion  cast, 
Full  soon  shall  sleep,  as  sleeps  the  past ; 
Full  soon  the  wide  distinction  die  betwem 
The  frowns  and  favours  of  the  great; 
High-flushed  Success,  and  pale  DeiBal 
The  Gallic  gaiety,  and  Britkh  8{ilsen. 

Ye  winged,  ye  repid  moments !  stay: 
Oh,  Friend  I  as  dea(  as  rapid,  they: 
Life's  httle  drama  done,  the  curtain  fiJb!- 
Dost  thou  not  hear  it?  I  can  hear, 
Though  nothing  strikes  the  listening  ear; 
Time  groans  his  last;  Etnnal  foudly  caUsI 

Nor  calls  in  vain ;  the  caD  inspires 

Far  other  counsels  and  desires, 

Than  once  prevailed :  we  stand  on  higher  ground: 

What  scenes  we  see! — Exalted  aim  I 

With  ardours  new  on  spirits  flame ; 

Ambition  blessed!  with  more  than laoidscrawMd. 


ODE  THE  FIRST. 

THE  BRITISH  8AIL0R*8  EXI]i;rATIOM. 

In  lofty  sounds  let  those  delight 

Who  brave  the  foe,  but  fear  the  fight, 

And  bold  in  word,  of  arms  decline  the  stroke; 

'Tis  mean  to  boast,  but  great  to  lend 

To  foes  the  counsel  of  a  friend, 

And  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  they  provoke. 

From  whence  arise  these  loud  alarms? 

Why  gleams  the  South  with  brandished  annil 

War,  bathed  in  blood,  from  cursed  ambition  tfoa^i 

Amlntbn  mean,  ignoble  pride  I 

P<»b.p.  their  arioan  m.7.at»le, 

When  weighed  the  wonders  Britain's  saikr  i 


Hear,  and  revere.    At  Britain's  nod. 
From  each  enchanted  grove  and  wood. 
Hastes  the  huge  oak,  or  shapeless  forest  leavet; 
The  mountain  pines  assume  new  forms, 
Spread  canvass  wings,  and  fly  through  stonni^ 
And  ride  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  on  foamingwavci 
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She  Dodt  again ;  the  labouring  earth 

DiKloaes  a  tremendooa  birth; 

In  HDoking  rivers  rone  her  molten  ore  I 

Thence  moneteie  of  enormone  etze, 

And  hideoue  aspect,  threatening  rise ; 

name  fiom  the  deck,  from  trembling  bastions  roar. 

These  ministers  of  Fate  fulfil, 

On  empires  wide,  an  island's  will, 

When  thrones  unjust  wake  vengeance.    Know, 

ye  powers! 
In  sudden  night,  and  ponderous  balls. 
And  floods  of  flame,  the  tempest  ftdls. 
When  brayed  Britannia's  awful  senate  lowers. 

In  her  giuid  coancil*  she  surveys, 

In  patriot  picture,  what  may  raise, 

Of  insolent  attempts,  a  warm  disdain ; 

From  hope's  triumphant  sunmiit  thrown, 

Like  darted  lightning,  swiftly  down 

The  wealth  of  Ind',  and  confidence  of  Spain. 

Britannia  sheaths  her  courage  keen, 

And  spares  her  nitrous  magazine; 

Her  cannon  slumber,  till  the  proud  aspire, 

And  leave  all  law  below  them,  then  they  blaze ! 

They  thunder  from  resounding  seas, 

Touched  by  their  injured  master's  soul  of  firs. 

Then  furies  rise  I  the  battle  raves ! 

And  rends  the  skies,  and  warms  the  waves ! 

And  calk  a  tempest  firom  the  peaceful  deep, 

In  spite  of  Nature,  spite  of  Jove, 

While  all  serene,  and  hushed  above, 

Tumoltuous  winds  in  azure  chambers  sleep. 

A  thousand  deaths  the  bursting  bomb 
Boris  from  her  disemboweled  womb ; 
Chained,  glowing  globes  in  dread  alliance  joined, 
Red-winged  by  strong  sulphureous  blasts. 
Sweep  in  black  whiriwinds,  men  and  masts, 
And  leave  singed,  naked,  blood-drowned,  decks  be- 
hind. 

Dwirf  burels  rise  in  tented  fields ; 

The  wreath  immortal  Ocean  yields; 

There  War's  whole  sting  is  shot,  whole  fire  is  spent, 

Whole  gbry  blooms.    How  pale,  how  tame, 

How  lambent,  is  BeUona's  flame ! 

How  her  storms  languish  on  the  Continent  I 

J'ttMn  the  dread  front  of  ancient  war 
L«as  terror  frowned ;  her  scjrthed  car. 
Her  castled  elephant,  and  battering  beam, 
Stoop  to  those  engines  which  deny 
Snperior  terrors  to  the  sky, 
And  boost  their  clouds,  their  thunder,  and  their 
flame. 

'^  flame,  the  thunder,  and  the  cbud, 
The  night  by  day,  the  sea  of  blood, 
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Hosts  Whirled  in  air,  the  yell  of  sinking  throngi, 

The  graveless  dead  an  ocean  warmed, 

A  flrmament  by  mortals  stormed. 

To  patient  Britain's  angry  brow  belongs. 

Or  do  I  dieaml  or  do  I  ravel 

Or  see  I  Vulcan's  sooty  cave. 

Where  Jove's  red  bolts  the  giant-brothers  frame  1 

Those  swarthy  gods  of  toil  and  heat. 

Loud  peals  on  mountain  anvils  beat. 

And  panting  tempests  rouse  the  roaring  flams. 

Ye  sons  of  ^tna  I  hear  my  callj 

Unfinished  let  those  baubles  fall. 

Yon  shield  of  Mars,  Minerva's  helmet  blue : 

Your  strokes  suspend,  ye  brawny  throng ! 

Charmed  by  the  magic  of  my  song, 

Drop  the  feigned  thunder,  and  attempt  the  trcie. 

Begin ;  and,  first  take  rapid  flight,* 

Fierce  flame,  and  ckuds  of  thickest  night, 

And  ghastly  terror,  paler  than  the  dead ; 

Then  borrow  from  Uie  North  his  roar. 

Mix  groans  and  death ;  one  phial  pour 

Of  wronged  Britannia's  wrath ;  and  it  is  made; 

Ghiul  starts  and  trembtes— at  your  dreadful  trade. 


ODE  THE  SECOND. 

IN  WHICH  IS 

THE  SAILOR'S  PRATER  BEFORE  ENGAGEMENT. 

So  formed  the  bolt  ordained  to  break 
Gaul's  haughty  plan,  and  Bourbon  shake, 
If  Britain's  crimes  support  not  Britain's  foes, 
And.  edge  their  swords.    O  power  Divine  I 
If  blessed  by  thee  the  bold  design. 
Embattled  hosts  a  single  arm  o'erthrows. 

Ye  wariike  dead!  who  feU  of  old 
In  Britain's  cause,  by  Fame  enrolled 
In  deathless  annal  I  deathless  deeds  inspiie: 
From  oozy  beds,  for  Britain's  sake, 
Awake,  illustrious  Chiefs !  awake, 
And  kindle  in  your  sons  paternal  fire. 

The  day  commissioned  from  above. 
Our  worth  to  weigh,  our  hearts  to  prove, 
If  war's  full  shock  too  feeble  to  sustain. 
Or  firm  to  stand  its  final  blow. 
When  vital  streams  of  blood  shall  fbw, 
And  turn  to  crimson  the  discoloured  main « 

That  day 's  arrived,  that  fatal  hour  I 

"  Hear  us,  O  bear.  Almighty  power  I 

Our  guide  in  counsel,  and  our  strength  in  fight! 

Now  War's  important  dye  is  thrown, 

If  left  the  day  to  man  alone. 

How  blind  is  Wiiddm,  and  how  weak  is  Mightt 
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"*  Let  proitnite  heaits,  and  awfol  fear, 
And  deep  temone,  and  nghe  aiiloere, 
Far  Britain's  guilt  the  wrath  divine  appease ; 
A  wrath  more  formidable  far 
Than  angry  Nature's  wasteful  war, 
The  whirl  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  i 


"  Fiom  out  the  deep  to  thee  we  cry, 

To  thee,  at  Nature's  helm  on  high! 

Steer  thou  our  conduct,  dread  Omnipotence  I 

To  thee  for  succour  we  resort; 

Thy  favour  u  our  only  port ; 

Our  only  rock  of  safety  thy  defence. 

**  0  Thou !  to  whom  the  lions  roar, 

And  not  unheard,  thy  boon  implore ! 

Thy  throne  our  bursts  of  cannon  loud  invoke : 

Thou  canst  arrest  the  flying  ball, 

Or  send  it  back,  and  bid  it  fell 

On  those  firom  whose  proud  deck  the  thunder  broke. 

"  Britain  in  vain  extends  her  care 
To  climes  lemote*  for  aids  in  war; 
Still  ferther  must  it  stretch  to  crush  the  foe: 
There 's  one  alliance,  one  abne, 
</an  crown  her  arms,  or  fix  her  throne, 
And  that  alliance  is  not  found  below. 

"  Ally  Supreme !  we  turn  to  thee; 

We  learn  obedience  firom  the  sea ; 

With  seas  and  vrinds,  henceforth,  thy  laws  fulfil; 

'Tis  thine  our  blood  to  fireeze  or  warm, 

To  rouse  or  hush  the  martial  storm. 

And  turn  the  tide  of  conquest  at  thy  will. 

"  *T'iM  thine  to  beam  sublime  renown. 

Or  quench  the  glories  of  a  crown ; 

'Tis  thine  to  doom,  'tis  thine  firom  death  to  fi»e, 

To  turn  aside  his  leveled  dart, 

Or  pluck  it  firom  the  bleeding  heart : — 

There,  we  cast  anchor,  we  confide  in  thee. 

**  Thou !  who  hast  taught  the  North  to  roar. 

And  streammg  lightst  nocturnal  pour 

Of  firightful  aspect !  when  proud  foes  invade, 

Their  blasted  pride  with  dread  to  seize. 

Did  Britain's  fiags,  as  meteors,  blaze, 

And  G^rge  depute  to  thunder  in  thy  stead. 

^  The  right  alone  is  bold  and  strong, 

Black  hovering  clouds  appal  the  wrong 

With  dread  of  vengeance. — Nature's  awful  Sire  I 

lioss  than  one  moment  shouldst  thou  firown, 

Where  is  Puissance  and  Renownl 

Thrones  tremble,  empires  siiUc,  or  worlds  expire. 

"  Let  Gfloige  the  just  chastise  the  vain  : 

Thoul  who  dost  curb  the  rebel  main, 

To  mount  t5e  shore  when  boiling  billows  rave ! 
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Bid  George  repel  a  bolder  tide. 

The  boundksB  swell  of  GhdUc  pride, 

And  dieck  AmbitioB's  overwhelming  wave. 

"  And  when  (all  milder  means  vrithstood) 
Ambition  tamed  by  loss  of  blood 
Regains  her  reason ;  then,  on  angels'  wings, 
Let  peace  descend,  and  shouting  greet. 
With  peals  of  joy,  Britannia's  fleet. 
How  richly  fit«igfated  it  triumphant  brings 
The  poise  of  kingdoms  and  the  fate  of  kingib" 
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PREFACE. 

A  PINDARIC  carries  a  fbrmidaUe  sound;  bat 
there  is  nothing  formidable  in  the  true  nstore  of 
it,  of  which  (with  utmost  submission)  I  conocivs 
the  critics  have  hitherto  entertained  a  &lse  idos. 
Pindar  is  as  natural  as  Anacreon,  Uiough  not » 
familiar ;  as  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in  the  bounds 
of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though  less  ob- 
TioQs,  and  of  greater  dignity.  This  is  not  the  r»- 
oeived  notion  of  Pindar :  I  shall  therefore  soon  m^ 
port  at  large  the  hint  which  is  now  given. 

Trade  is  a  very  noble  subject  in  itself,  more  pro- 
per than  any  for  an  Englishman,  and  partkobity 
seasonable  at  this  juncture. 

We  have  more  specimens  of  good  writing  in 
every  province  than  in  the  subUme,  oar  tm 
fiunous  epic  poems  excepted.  I  was  wiQmg  to 
make  an  attempt  where  I  had  the  fewest  rivals. 

If,  on  reading  thb  Ode,  any  man  has  a  Mm 
idea  of  the  real  interest,  or  poesible  gk»y  of  Idi 
country  than  before,  or  astronger  impressaoofion 
it,  or  a  warmer  concern  for  it,  I  give  up  to  Un 
critic  any  further  reputation. 

We  have  many  copies  and  translati<ms  that  ptfi 
for  originals.  This  Ode,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  aa 
original,  though  it  professes  imitation.  No  taut 
can  be  like  Pindar,  by  imitating  any  of  his  pt^ 
ticular  works,  any  more  than  like  Raphael,  bf 
copying  the  Caitoons.  The  genius  and  tfiAd 
such  great  men  must  be  collected  firom  the  wbok; 
and  when  thus  we  are  possessed  of  it,  we  mustez* 
ertitseneigy  in  subjects  and  designs  of  oar  o«>i 
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Nothing  10  80  onpindftrical  at  foUowuig  Pindar  on 
the  loot  Pindar  isanoriginml;  andhemyitbeso 
too  who  woiild  be  Bke  Pindar  in  that  which  is  hie 
greatest  praiee.  Nothing  so  unlike  as  a  ck)secopy 
and  a  noUe  originaL 

As  for  length,  Pindar  has  an  unbroken  ode  of 
ax  hundred  lines.  Nothing  is  long  or  short  in 
writing,  but  relatively  to  the  demand  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  manner  of  treating  it.  A  distich 
may  be  long,  and  a  folio  short.  However,  I  have 
bn^ien  this  Ode  into  strains,  each  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  separate  ode,  if  you  please.  And 
if  the  variety  and  fulness  of  matter  be  considered, 
I  am  rather  apprehensive  of  danger  from  brevity 
in  this  Ode,  thiin  from  length.  But  lank  writing 
ii  what  I  think  ought  most  to  be  declined,  if  for 
nothing  else,  for  our  plenty  of  it 

The  Ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry, 
and  the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  ode. 
This  1  speak  at  my  own  very  great  peril;  but 
truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though 
we  are  sure  to  sufier  by  it. 
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Fast  by  the  surge  my  limbs  are  spread, 

The  naval  ocJl  nods  o'er  my  head, 

The  winds  are  loud,  the  waves  tumultuous  roQ ; 

Te  winds !  indulge  your  rage  no  more ; 

Te  sounding  billows !  cease  to  roar: 

The  god  deaoeods,  and  transports  warm  my  sooL 

The  waves  are  hushed,  the  winds  are  spent ; 
This  kingdom,  from  the  kingdoms  rent, 
I  odcbfate  in  song.    Famed  Isle !  no  less, 
By  Nature's  favour,  from  mankind, 
Than  by  the  foaming  sea  disjoined ; 
Akme  in  bliss:  an  isle  in  happiness! 

Though  Pate  and  Time  have  damped  my  strains, 
Though  youth  no  longer  fires  my  veins, 
Though  slow  their  streams  in  this  cold  climate  nn^ 
The  royal  eye  dispeb  my  cares, 
Recalla  the  warmth  of  blooming  yean ; 
Returning  George  supplies  the  distant  sun. 

Away,  my  Soul !  salute  the  Pine,* 
That  glads  the  heart  of  Caroline, 
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Its  grand  deposit  &ithful  to  restore  I 
Salute  the  bark  that  ne'er  shall  hold 
So  rich  a  freight  in  gems  or  gold, 
Andioaded  from  both  Indies  would  be  poor. 

My  soul !  to  thee  she  spreads  her  sails ! 
Their  bosoms  fill  with  sacred  gales ; 
With  inspiration  from  the  Ghxlhead  warm ; 
Now  bound  for  an  eternal  clime, 

0  send  her  down  the  tide  of  Time, 
Snatched  from  oblivion,  and  secure  firom  stomi. 

Or  teach  this  flag  like  that  to  soar, 
Which  gods  of  old  and  heroes  bore ; 
Bid  her  a  British  constellation  rise — 
The  sea  she  scorns;  and  now  shall  bound 
On  lofty  billows  of  sweet  sound : 

1  am  her  pilot,  and  her  port  the  skies  I 

Dare  you  to  sing,  ye  tinkling  Train! 
Silence, ye  Wretched!  yePro£uie! 
Who  shackle  prose,  and  boast  of  absent  gods; 
Who  murder  thought,  and  numbers  maim, 
Who  write  Pindarics  odd  and  lame, 
And  labour  stifiT  Anacreontic  odea 

Te  lawful  sona  of  Oenius,  rise  I 

Of  genuine  title  to  the  skies; 

Ye  founts  of  learning  t  and  ye  mints  of  Fame  I 

You  who  file  ofi'the  mortal  part 

Of  glowing  thought  with  Attioait, 

And  drink  pure  song  from  Cam's  or  Isis'  stream. 

I  glow,  I  bum!  the  numbers  pure, 

High-flavoured,  delicate,  mature. 

Spontaneous  stream  from  my  unlaboured  breast ; 

As  when  foU-ripened  teems  the  vine. 

The  generous  bursts  of  willing  wine 

Distil  nectareous  firom  the  grape  unpresed. 
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"  Our  monarch  comes  i  nor  comes  abne.^ 
What  shining  forms  surround  his  throne, 
O  sun!  as  planets  thee.    To  my  loud  strain 
See  Peace,  by  Wisdom  led,  advance ; 
The  Grace,  the  Muse,  the  Season,  danoel 
And  Plenty  qweada  behind  her  flowing  trainl 
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"  Our  monarch  comra !  nor  ooraei  ftkme  V* 
New  glories  kindle  round  his  throne. 
The  visions  rise !  I  triumph  as  I  gaxe. 
By  Pindar  led,  1  turned  of  ^ate 
The  volume  dark,  the  folds  of  Fate, 
And  now  am  present  to  the  future  hlaze. 

Bj  Oeorge  and  Jove  it  is  decreed, 

The  mighthy  Months  in  pomp  proceed, 

Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !— O  thou  divine, 

Blessed  Industry !  a  smiling  earth 

From  thee  alone  derives  its  birth : 

By  thee  the  pbughshare  and  its  master  shine. 

From  thee,  mast,  cable,  anchor,  oar. 

From  thee  the  cannon,  and  his  roar ! 

On  oaks  nursed,  reared  by  thee,  wealth,  empire 

grows. 
O  golden  fruit !  oak  well  might  prove 
The  sacred  tree,  the  tree  of  Jove ; 
All  Jove  can  give  the  naval  oak  bestows. 

What  can  not  Industry  complete  1 
When  punic  war  first  flamed,  the  great, 
Bold,  active,  ardent  Roman  Fathers  meet : 
"  Fell  all  your  groves,"  a  Flamen  cries;* 
As  soon  they  fall,  as  soon  they  rise ; 
One  moon  a  forest,  and  the  next  a  fleet 

Is  sloth  indulgence  1  His  a  toil ; 

Enervates  man,  and  damns  the  soil; 

Defeats  creation,  plunges  in  distress, 

Cankers  our  being ;  all  devours ; 

A  full  exertion  of  our  powers ! 

Thence,  and  thence  only,  glows  our  happiness. 

The  stream  may  stagnate,  yet  be  clear. 

The  sun  suspend  his  swift  career. 

Yet  healthy  Nature  feel  her  wonted  force; 

Ere  man  bis  active  springs  resigned. 

Can  rust  in  body  and  in  mind. 

Yet  taste  of  bliss,  of  which  he  chokes  the  source. 

Where,  Indnstry!  thy  daughter  fair  1 

Recall  her  to  her  native  air : 

Here  was  Trade  bom,  here  bred,  here  flourished 


And  ever  shall  she  flourish  here : 

What  though  she  languished  1  'twas  but  fisar; 

She 's  sound  of  heart ;  her  constitution 's  strong. 

Wake,  sting  her  up.    Tradel  lean  no  mora 
On  thy  fixed  anchor;  push  from  shore; 
Earth  lies  before  thee,  every  climate  court 
And  see!  she's  roused;  absolved  from  fears, 
Her  brow  in  cloudless  azure  rears, 
Sffreads  all  her  sail,  and  opens  every  port 
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See  cherished  by  her  sister.  Peace, 
She  levies  gain  on  every  place, 
Religion,  habit,  custom,  tongue,  and  name ! 
Again  she  travels  with  the  son. 
Again  she  draws  the  golden  zone, 
Round  earth  and  main;  bright  zoneof  weakh  and 
fame. 

Ten  thousand  active  hands,  that  hung 
In  shameful  sloth,  with  nerves  unstrung. 
The  nation's  languid  load,  defy  the  storms, 
The  sheets  unfurl,  and  anchors  weigh, 
The  long  moored  vessel  wings  to  sea. 
Worids  worids  salute,  and  peopled  ocean 


His  sons,  Po,  Oanges,  Danube,  Nile, 
Their  sedgy  foreheads  lift  and  smile; 
Their  urns  inverted,  prodigally  pour 
Streams  charged  with  wealth,  and  vow  to  buy 
Britannia  for  their  great  ally, 
With  climes  paid  down.    What  can  the  gods  do 
morel 

Cold  Russia  costly  furs,  from  &r, 

Hot  China  sends  her  painted  jar, 

France  generous  wines  to  crown  it,  Arab  sweet. 

With  gales  of  incense  swells  our  sails. 

Nor  distant  Ind  our  merchant  fiuls. 

Her  richest  ore  the  ballast  of  our  fleet 

Luxuriant  isle!  what  tide  that  flows, 

Or  stream  that  glides,  or  wind  that  blows, 

Or  genial  sun  that  shines,  or  shower  that  pours, 

But  flows,  glides,  breathes,  shines,  pours,  for  theel 

How  every  heart  dilates  to  see 

EUu^h  lancTs  each  season  blending  on  thy  shores  I 

All  these  one  British  harvest  makel 

The  servant  Ocean,  for  thy  sake, 

Both  sinks  and  swdb;  his  arms  thy  bosom  wia(v 

And  fondly  give,  in  boundless  dower. 

To  mighty  Gorge's  growing  power, 

The  wafted  world  into  thy  loaded  lap. 

Commetoe  brings  riches,  riches  emws 
Fair  virtue  with  the  first  renown ; 
A  large  revenue,  and  a  large  expense. 
When  hearts  for  others'  welfare  gkiw, 
And  spend  as  free  as  gods  bestofw. 
Gives  the  full  bloom  to  mortal  exoeDeliee. 

Glow,  then,  my  breast!  abound,  my  store; 

This,  and  this  boldly,  I  implore: 

Their  want  and  apathy  let  Stoics  boast; 

Passbn  and  riches,  good  or  ill. 

As  used  by  man  demand  our  skill; 

All  blessings  wound  us  when  disoretion's  kst 

Wealth,  in  the  virtuous  and  the  wise, 
'Tis  vice  and  foUy  to  despise: 
Let  those  in  praise  of  poverty  refine. 
Whose  heads  or  hearts  pervert  its  use, 
The  narrow  souled  or  the  profuse! 
The  tru^ great  find  morab  m  thffiminft 
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Happjr  the  man!  who,  large  of  heait, 

Hai  learnt  the  rare,  iUtifltrioas  art 

Of  being  rich :  stores  starve  us,  or  thej  cloy, 

From  gold  if  more  than  chymic  skill 

Extnct  not  what  is  brighter  still: 

Tis  hard  to  gain,  much  harder  to  enjoy. 

Plenty's  a  means,  and  joy  her  end : 

Exalted  minds  thdr  joys  extend. 

A  Chandos  shines  when  others'  joys  are  done ; 

As  lofty  turrets,  by  their  height, 

When  humbler  scenes  resign  their  light, 

Retain  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

Pregnant  with  blessings,  Britain!  swear, 

1^0  sordid  son  of  thine  shall  dare 

Ofiend  the  donor  of  thy  wealth  and  peace; 

Who  now  his  whole  creation  drains 

To  pour  into  thy  tumid  veins 

That  blood  of  nations,  commerce  and  increase. 

How  various  Nature!  turgid  grain 

Here  nodding,  floats  the  golden  plain ; 

There  worms  weave  silken  webs,  here  glowing 

vines 
Lay  forth  their  purple  to  the  sun : 
Beneath  the  soil  there  harvests  run. 
And  king's  revenues  ripen  in  the  mines. 

Whafs  various  Nature  7  art  divine, 

Man's  soul  to  soften  and  refine; 

Heaven  different  growths  to  different  lands  in^ 

parts. 
That  all  may  stand  in  need  of  all. 
And  interest  draw  around  the  ball 
A  net  to  catch  and  join  all  human  hearts. 

Thus  has  the  great  Creator's  pen, 

His  law  supreme  to  mortal  men, 

b  their  necessities  distinctly  writ ; 

^'^  appetite  supplies  the  place 

Of  absent  virtue,  absent  grace, 

And  human  want  performs  for  human  wit. 

Vait  naval  ensigns  strewed  around, 

The  wondering  foreigner  confound ; 

How  stands  the  deep-awed  continent  aghast, 

As  her  proud  sceptred  sons  survey, 

At  every  port,  on  every  quay, 

Huge  mountains  rise,  of  cable,  anchor,  mast  1 

The  unwielded  tun!  the  ponderous  bale ! 

^•ch  prince  his  own  clime  set  to  sale 

^  here,  by  subjects  of  a  British  king. 

flow  earth's  abridged!  all  nations  range 

A  narrow-spot!  our  thronged  Exchange, 

^^  tend  the  streams  of  plenty  from  their  firing. 

^or  earth  alone,  all  nature  bends 

To  aid  in  Britain's  glorious  ends. 

Toils  she  m  trade!  or  bleeds  in  honest  wars  1 

««  keel  each  yielding  sea  inthrals, 

?*ch  willing  wind  her  canvass  calls ; 

Her  pik)t  into  service  lisU  the  stars.     - 


In  sifle  confined,  and  humbly  made, 
What  though  we  creep  beneath  the  shade, 
And  seem  as  enmiets  on  this  point  the  ball  1 
Heaven  lighted  up  the  human  soul, 
Heaven  bid  its  rays  transpierce  the  whole, 
And,  giving  godlike  reason,  gave  us  all. 

Thou  golden  chain  'twixt  God  and  men, 
Blessed  Reason!  guide  my  li&  and  pen ; 
All  ills,  like  ghosts,  fiy  trembling  at  thy  light, 
Who  thee  obeys  reigns  over  all; 
Smiles,  though  the  stars  around  him  fall; 
A  Qod  is  nought  but  reason  infinite. 

The  man  of  reason  is  a  god. 

Who  scorns  to  stoop  to  Fortune's  nod; 

Sole  agent  he  beneath  the  shining  sphere. 

Others  are  passive,  are  impelled. 

Are  frightened,  fiatteced,  sunk,  or  swelled, 

As  Accident  is  pleased  to  domineer. 

Our  hopes  and  fears  are  much  to  blame ; 

Shall  monarchs  awel  or  crowns  infiame  1 

From  gross  mistake  our  idle  tumult  springs: 

Those  men  the  silly  world  disarm. 

Elude  the  dart,  dissolve  the  cham, 

Who  know  the  slender  worth  of  men  and  things. 

The  present  object,  present  day. 

Are  idle  phantoms,  and  away : 

What's  lasting,  only  does  exist.    Know  this. 

Life,  fame,  friends,  freedom,  empire,  all; 

Peace,  commerce,  freedom,  nobly  &11, 

To  launch  us  on  the  flood  of  endless  bliss. 

How  foreign  these,  though  most  in  view ! 
Go,  look  your  whole  existence  through. 
Thence  form  your  rule ;  thence  fix  your  estimate ; 
For  so  the  gods.    But  as  the  gains. 
How  great  the  toil  1  'twill  cost  more  pains 
To  vanquish  faXiy  than  reduce  a  state. 

Hence,  Reason  I  the  first  palm  is  thine; 

Old  Britain  learnt  from  thee  to  shine : 

By  thee.  Trade's  swarming  throng,  gay  Freedom's 

smile, 
Armies,  in  war  of  fatal  frown. 
Of  Peace  the  pride.  Arts  flowing  down, 
Enrich,  exalt,  defend,  instruct  our  isle. 
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Thejr  barbarouf  dimes  enlighten  as  tb^  run ; 

Arts,  the  lich  traffic  of  the  bouI  ! 

May  travel  thua  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  gild  the  world  with  learning's  brighter  son. 

Commerce  gives  learning,  virtoe,  gold ! 
Ply  Commerce  then  ye  Britons  bold, 
Inured  to  winds  and  seas !  lest  gods  repent : 
The  gods  that  throned  yon  in  the  wave, 
And,  as  the  trident's  emblem,  gave 
A  triple  realm  that  awes  the  continent: 

And  awes  with  wealth :  for  wealth  is  power : 

When  Jove  descends,  a  golden  shower, 

Tis  navies,  armies,  empire,  all  in  one 

View,  emulate,  outshine  old  Tyre ; 

In  scarlet  robed,  vrith  genm  on  fire, 

Her  Merchants  princes !  every  deck  a  tfarone ! 

She  sat  an  empreM !  awed  the  flood ! 

Her  stable  column  Ocean  trod ; 

She  called  the  nations,  and  she  called  the  teas, 

By  both  obeyed ;  the  Syrian  sings ; 

The  Cyprian's  art  her  viol  strings; 

Togarmah's  steed  along  her  valley  i^eighs. 

The  fir  of  Senir  makes  her  floor, 

And  Bashan's  oak,  transformed,  her  oar; 

High  Lebanon  her  mast ;  far  Dedan  warms 

Her  mantled  host ;  Arabia  feeds  -, 

Her  sail  of  purple  Egypt  spreads ; 

Arvad  sends  mariners ;  the  Persian  arms. 

The  world's  last  limit  bounds  her  fame, 
The  Groklen  City  was  her  name ! 
Those  stars  on  earth,  the  topaz,  onyx,  blaze 
Beneath  her  foot.     Extent  of  coast, 
And  rich  as  Nile's  let  others  boast, 
Her's  the  far  noblest  harvest  of  the  seas. 

O  merchant  land !  as  Elden  fair ! 

Ancient  of  empires !  Nature's  care  I 

The  strength  of  Ocean !  head  of  Plenty's  springs  1 

The  pride  of  isles,  in  wars  revered ! 

Mother  of  crafts !  loved !  courted  !  feared ! 

Pilot  of  kingdoms !  and  support  of  kings ! 

Great  mart  of  nations ! — ^but  she  fell : 

Her  pampered  sons  revolt !  rebel  I 

Against  his  favourite  isle  loud  roars  the  Main  I 

The  tempest  howls,  her  sculptured  dome 

Soon  the  wolfs  refuge,  dragon's  home  t 

The  land  one  altar !  a  whole  people  slain  I 

The  destined  Day  puts  on  her  frown ; 

The  sable  Hour  is  coming  down ; 

She's  on  her  march  from  yon  almighty  throne : 

The  sword  and  storm  are  in  her  hand ; 

She  trumpets  shrill  her  dread  conmiand : 

Dark  be  the  light  of  earth,  the  boast  unknown ! 

For,  oh !  her  sins,  as  red  as  blood. 
As  crimson  deep  outcry  the  flood : 


The  Gtoeen  of  Trade  is  bought,  once  wise  and  joiii 

How  venal  Is  her  council's  tongue : 

How  riot,  violence,  and  wrong. 

Turn  gold  to  dross,  her  blossom  into  dust  I 

To  things  inglorious,  far  beneath 

Those  high-bom  souls  they  proudly  breathe 

Her  sordid  nobles  sink  I  her  mighty  bow ! 

Is  it  for  this  the  groves  around 

Return  the  tabret's  sprightly  sound  1 

Is  it  for  this  her  great  ones  toss  the  bfowl 

What  burning  feuds  'twixt  brothers  reign  1 
To  nuptials  cold  how  glows  the  vein. 
Confounding  kindred,  and  misleading  right  1 
The  spurious  lord  it  o'er  the  land. 
Bold  Blasphemy  dares  make  a  stand, 
Asault  the  sky,  and  brandish  all  her  might! 

Tyro's  artisan,  sweet  orator. 

Her  merchant,  sage,  big  man  of  war, 

Her  judge,  her  prophet,  nay,  her  hoary  heads. 

Whose  brows  with  wisdom  should  be  crowned, 

Her  very  priests  in  guilt  abound : 

Hence  the  worid's  cedar  all  her  honoun  she^ 

What  dearth  of  truth,  what  thirst  of  gold ! 
Chie&  warm  in  peace,  in  battle  cold  I 
What  youth  unlettered !  base  ones  lifted  high! 
What  public  boasts!  what  private  views! 
What  desert  temples !  crowi!ed  stews! 
What  women — ^practised  but  to  roll  an  eye! 

O I  foul  of  heart,  her  &iiest  dames 

Decline  the  sun's  intruding  beams, 

To  mad  the  midnight  in  their  gloomy  haonti. 

Alas !  there  is  who  sees  them  Uiere ; 

There  is  who  flatters  not  the  fair. 

When  cymbals  tinkle,  and  the  virgin  chants. 

He  sees,  and  thunders ! — Now  in  vain 

The  courser  paws  and  foams  the  rein, 

And  chariots  stream  along  the  printed  toil: 

In  vain  her  high  presumptuous  air, 

In  gorgeous  vestments,  rich  and  rare, 

O'er  her  proud  shoulder  throws  the  po(V  man's  toil 

In  robes  or  gems,  her  costly  strain, 

Ghpeen,  scarlet,  azure,  shine  in  vain ! 

In  vain  their  golden  heads  her  turrets  rear; 

In  vain  high-flavoured,  foreign  firoits, 

Sidonian  oils,  and  Lydian  lutes. 

Glide  o'er  her  tongue,  and  melt  upon  her  ear. 

In  vain  wine  flows  in  various  streams. 
With  helm  and  spear  each  pillar  gleams; 
Damascus,  vain !  unfolds  the  glossy  store, 
The  golden  wedge  from  Ophir's  coasts, 
From  Arab  incense,  vain,  she  boasts ; 
Vain  are  her  gods,  and  vainly  men  adore. 

Bell  falls!  the  mighty  Nebo  bends  1 
The  nations  hiss  !  her  gloiy  ends  1 
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To  flhipi,  her  confidence !  she  flies  from  foes ; 
Foes  meet  her  there :  the  wind,  the  wave, 
That  once  ud,  strength,  and  grandeur  gave, 
Plunge  her  in  seas  from  which  her  glory  rose. 

Her  ivoty  deck,  embroidered  sail, 

And  nuuBt  of  cedar,  nought  avail, 

Or  pilot  learned  1  she  sinks,  nor  sinks  alone  1 

Her  gods  sink  with  her !  to  the  sky, 

Which  never  more  shall  meet  her  eye. 

She  sends  her  soul  out  in  one  dreadful  gioaiL 

What  though  so  vast  her  naval  nught, 

In  her  first  dawned  the  British  right, 

An  flags  abased  her  sea-dominion  greet  * 

What  though  she  longer  warred  than  Troy  1 

At  length  her  foes  that  isle  destroy, 

Whose  conquest  sailed  as  far  as  sailed  her  fleet 

The  kings  she  clothed  in  purple,  shake 
Their  awful  brows :  **  O  foul  mistake ! 
O  fiUal  pride !"  they  cry,  "  this,  this  is  she 
Who  said — With  my  own  art  and  arm 
In  the  world's  wealth  I  wrap  me  warm — 
And  swelled  at  heart  vain  empress  of  the  sea  I 

"  This,  this  IS  she  who  meanly  soared : 

Alas  I  how  low  to  be  adored, 

And  style  herself  a  god ! — Through  stormy  wars 

This  eagle-isle  her  thunder  bore. 

High-fed  her  young  with  human  gore. 

And  would  have  built  her  nest  among  the  stars. 

**  But  ah,  frail  man !  how  impotent 
To  stand  heaven's  vengeance,  or  prevent  I 
To  turn  aside  the  great  Creator's  akn  I 
Shall  island  kings  with  him  contend. 
Who  makes  the  poles  beneath  him  bend. 
And  ihall  drink  up  the  sea  herself  with  flamel 

"  Earth,  ether,  empyreum,  bow. 

When  from  the  brasen  mountain's  brow, 

The  God  of  battles  takes  his  mighty  bow: 

Of  wrath  prepares  to  pour  the  flood. 

Puts  on  his  vesture  dBpped  in  blood. 

And  matches  out  to  scourge  the  world  bek>w. 

**  Ah.  vrretched  isle,  once  called  the  great  I 
Ah  wretched  isle !  and  wise  too  late! 
The  vengeance  of  Jehovah  is  gone  out  j 
Thj  luxury,  corruption,  pride, 
And,  freedom  lost,  the  rmdms  deride; 
Adored  thee  standing ;  o'er  thy  ruins  shoot : 

**  To  scourge  with  war,  or  peace  bestow, 
Was  thine,  O  fallen !  fallen  low ! 
HTwas  thine  of  jarring  thrones  to  still  debate : 
How  aft  thou  fallen,  down,  down,  down  I 
Wide  Waste,  and  Night,  and  Horror  frown, 
Where  Empire  flamed  in  gold,  and  balanced  states.^ 
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Hence  learn,  as  hearts  are  foul  or  pure, 
Our  fortunes  wither  or  enduro :  % 

Nations  may  thrive  or  perish  by  the  wave. 
What  storms  from  Jove's  unwilling  frown, 
A  people's  crimes  solicit  down ! 
Ocean 's  the  womb  of  riches  and  the  grave. 

This  truth,  O  Britain  t  ponder  well : 

Virtues  should  rise  as  fortunes  swelL 

What  is  large  property  1 — the  sign  of  good, 

Of  worth  superior:  if 'tis  less, 

Another's  treasure  we  possess, 

And  charge  the  gods  with  fevours  mlsbestowed. 

This  counsel  suits  Britannia's  ble. 
High-flushed  with  wealth  and  Freedom's  smile: 
To  vassals  prisoned  in  the  continent, 
Who  starve  at  home  on  meagre  toil, 
And  suck  to  death  their  mother  sofl, 
'Twere  useless  caution,  and  a  truth  mispent 

Fell  tyrants  strike  beyond  the  bone, 

And  woimd  the  soul ;  bow  genius  down. 

Lay  virtue  waste  1  For  i^torth  or  arts  who  stralBi 

To  throw  them  at  a  monster's  footl 

'Tis  property  supports  pursuit 

Freedom  gives  eloquence,  and  freedom  gain. 

She  pours  the  thought,  and  forms  the  style } 

She  makes  the  blood  and  spirits  boil : 

I  feel  her  now !  and  rouse,  and  rise,  and  lave 

In  Theban  song.    O  Muse !  not  thine, 

Verse  is  gay  Freedom's  gift  divine ; 

The  man  that  can  think  greatly  is  no  slave. 

Others  may  traffic  if  they  please ; 

Britain,  fair  daughter  of  the  seas, 

Is  bom  for  trade,  to  plough  her  field,  the  wave, 

And  reap  the  growth  of  every  coast : 

A  speck  of  land !  but  let  her  boast 

Gods  gave  the  world,  when  they  the  waters  gavt, 

Britain !  behold  the  worid's  wide  fitoe ; 
Nor  covered  half  with  solid  spaoe^ 
Three  parts  are  fluid.    Empire  of  the 
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And  wbyl  for  commerce.    Ocean  streams 
For  that,  through  all  his  Tarions  names; 
And  if  for  commerce,  Ocean  flows  for  thee. 

Britain,  like  some  great  potentate 

Of  Eastern  clime,  retires  in  state, 

Shuts  out  the  nations !  Would  a  prince  draw  nighl 

He  passes  her  strong  guards,  the  waves, 

Of  servant  winds  admission  craves, 

Her  empire  has  no  neighbour  but  the  sk  j. 

There  are  her  friends;  toft  Zephyr  then, 

Keen  Eurus,  Notus  never  fidr, 

Rough  Boreas  bursting  from  the  pole ;  all  urge, 

And  urge  for  her,  their  various  toil ; 

The  Caspian,  the  broad  Baltic  boil, 

And  into  life  the  dead  Pacific  scourge. 

There  are  her  friends,  a  marshalled  train  I 
A  golden  host !  and  azure  plain ! 
By  turns  do  duty,  and  by  turns  retreat ; 
They  may  retreat,  but  not  horn  her ; 
The  stars  that  quit  this  hemisphere. 
Must  quit  the  skies  to  want  a  British  fleet. 

Hyad,  for  her,  leans  o*er  her  urn ; 

For  her  Orion's  glories  bum. 

The  Pleiads  gleam.    For  Britons  set  and  rise 

The  fair  foced  sons  of  Mazaroth, 

Near  the  deep  chambers  of  the  South, 

The  raging  dog  that  fires  the  midnight  MdB, 

These  nations  Newton  made  his  own ; 

All  intimate  with  him  abne, 

His  mighty  soul  did,  like  a  giant,  run 

To  the  vast  volume's  closing  star ; 

Deciphered  every  character: 

His  feason  pound  new  light  upon  the  sun. 

Let  the  proud  brothers  of  the  land 
Smile  at  our  rock  and  barren  strand ; 
Not  such  the  sea;  let  Fohe's  ancient  line 
Vast  tracks  and  ample  beings  vannt  I 
The  camd  low,  smiJl  elephant ; 
O  Britain  I  the  leviathan  is  thine. 

Leviathan !  whom  Nature's  strife 

Brought  forth  her  largest  piece  of  lifo  I 

He  sleeps  an  isle !  his  sports  the  billowB  warm! 

Dreadf^  Leviathan  1  thy  spout 

Invades  the  skies;  the  stars  are  out: 

He  drinks  a  river,  and  ejects  a  storm. 

The  Atlantic  surge  around  our  shore, 
German  and  Caledonian  roar ; 
Their  mighty  Genii  hold  us  in  their  lap. — 
Heai  Egbert,  Edgar,  Ethelred; 
**  The  seas  are  ours^" — the  monarchs  said— 
The  floods  their  hiinds,  their  hands  the  nations, 
clap. 


Whence  is  a  rival  then  to  rise  1 

Can  be  be  found  beneath  the  skies  1 

No,  there  they  dwell  that  can  give  Britain  fear: 

The  powen  of  earth,  by  rival  aim. 

Her  grandeur  but  the  more  proclaim. 

And  prove  their  distance  nuMt  as  th^  draw  near. 

Proud  Venice  sits  amid  the  waves, 

Her  foot  ambitious  Ocean  laves ; 

Art's  noblest  boast !  but,  O I  what  wondroiis  odds 

'Twixt  Venice  and  Britannia's  islel 

'Twixt  mortal  and  immortal  toil  7 

Britannia  is  a  Venice  built  by  gods. 

Let  Holland  triumph  o'er  her  foes. 
But  not  o'er  friends  by  whom  she  rose ; 
The  child  of  Britain!  and  shall  she  oontendl 

It  were  no  less  than  parricide 

What  wonders  rise  from  out  the  tide! 
Her  High  and  Mighty  to  the  rudder  bend. 

And  are  there,  then,  of  lofty  brow. 
Who  think  trade  mean,  and  scorn  to  bow 
So  far  beneath  the  state  of  noble  birth  1 
Alas  1  these  chiefs  but  little  know 
Commerce  how  high,  themselves  bow  low, 
The  sons  of  nobles  are  the  sons  o£  earth. 

And  what  have  earth's  mean  sons  to  do 
But  reap  her  fruits,  and  warm  pursue 
The  world's  chief  good,  not  glut  on  others'  tofll 
High  Commerce  from  the  gods  came  down, 
With  compass,  chart,  and  starry  crown, 
Their  del^ate  to  make  the  nations  smile. 

Blush,  and  behold  the  Russian  bow; 

From  forty  crowns  his  mighty  brow 

To  trade-— to  toil  he  turns  his  glorious  hand; 

That  arm  which  svrept  the  bloody  field, 

See !  the  huge  axe  or  hammer  wield, 

While  sceptres  wait,  and  thrones  impatieot  stinl 

O  shame  to  subjects !  first  renovm, 
Matchless  example  to  the  crown  I 
Old  Time  is  poor;  what  age  boasts  such  a  Mgfati 
He  drones !  adore  the  man  divine- 
No;  virtue  still  as  mean  decline; 
Call  Russians  barb'rous  and  yourselves  poGli^ 

He,  too,  of  Judah,  great  as  wise, 

With  Hiram  strove  in  merchandise; 

Monarchs  with  monardis  straggle  for  an  oar ! 

That  Merchant  sinking  to  his  graw, 

A  flood  of  treasure  swells  the  cave ; 

The  king  left  much,  the  merchant  boned  more.* 


*  VMt  treasurs  taken  fhxn  Solomoii^  tomb  thiitMe  kBD* 
dredyMn  after  his  death,  three  thoysind  talatts  at  en  daa 
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It  Merchant  an  inglorious  name  1 

No ;  fit  for  Pindar  such  a  theme, 

Too  great  for  me ;  I  pant  beneath  the  weight  I 

(f  loud  aa  Ocean's  were  my  ▼oioe, 

If  wonk  and  thoughts  to  court  my  choice 

Outnumbered  sands,  I  could  not  reach  its  height. 

Merchants  o'er  proudest  heroes  reign ; 
Tboee  trade  in  blessing,  these  in  pain, 
At  slaughter  swell,  and  shout  while  nations  groan : 
With  purple  monarchs  merchants  vie : 
If  great  to  spend,  what  to  supply  1 
Prieits  pray  lor  blessings,  merchants  pour  'em 
down. 

Eingi  Merchants  are,  in  league,  and  love, 

Earth's  odours  pay  soft  airs  above, 

That  o'er  the  teeming  field  prolific  range. 

Planets  are  Merchants,  take,  return, 

Luitre  and  heat;  by  trafiSc  bum: 

The  whole  creation  is  one  vast  Exchange. 

If  BJerchant  an  inglorious  namel 

What  say  the  sons  of  lettered  Fame, 

Proud  of  their  Tolumes,  swelling  in  their  cells? 

In  open  life,  in  change  of  scene, 

'Biid  various  manners,  throngs  of  men. 

Experience,  arts,  and  solid  wisdom  dwells. 

Trade,  ^  rt's  mechanic.  Nature's  stores 
WeU  weighs;  to  starry  science  soars : 
Reads  warm  in  life  (dead-coloured  by  the  pen) 
The  sites,  tongues,  interests,  of  the  ball: 
Who  studies  trade,  he  studies  alL 
Accomplished  Merchants  are  accomplished  men. 
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How  shall  I  farther  rouse  the  soul  I 

How  Sloth's  lascivious  reign  control 

By  verse  with  unextinguished  ardour  wrought  1 

How  every  breast  indame  with  minel 

How  bid  my  theme  still  brighter  shine, 

With  wealth  of  words  and  unexhausted  tboughtl 

0  thou  Dirccan  swan  on  high, 

Round  whom  familiar  thunders  fly! 

While  Jove  attends  a  language  like  his  own, 


Thy  spirit  pour  like  vernal  shovifers ; 
My  verse  shall  burst  out  with  the  flowers. 
While  Britain's  trade  advances  with  her  sun 

Though  Britain  was  not  bom  to  fear, 

Grasp  not  at  bloody  fame  for  war ; 

Nor  war  decline,  if  thrones  your  right  invade: 

Jove  gathers  tempest  black  as  night ; 

Jove  pours  the  golden  flood  of  light: 

Let  Britain  thunder,  or  let  Britain  trade. 

Britain,  a  comet  or  a  star. 
In  commerce  this,  or  that  in  war ; 
Let  Britons  shout !  earth,  seas,  and  skies  resonndl 
Commerce  to  kindle,  raise,  preserve,  ^ 

And  spirit  dart  througn  every  nerve. 
Hear  from  the  throne^  a  voice  through  time  le- 
nowned. 

So  fall  firom  heaven  the  vernal  showers. 

To  cheer  the  glebe,  and  wake  the  flowers: 

The  bloom  called  forth,  sees  axure  skies  displayed; 

The  bird  of  voice  is  proud  to  sing. 

Industrious  bees  ply  every  wing. 

Distend  their  cells,  and  urge  their  golden  trade. 

Trade  once  extinguished,  Britain's  sun 
Is  gone  out  too ;  his  race  is  run ;  < 

He  shines  in  vain ;  her  isle  *s  an  isle  indeed, 
A  spot  too  small  to  be  o'ercome:  i 

Ah,  dreadful  safety  1  wretched  doom! 
No  foe  will  conquer  what  no  foe  can  feed. 

Trade 's  the  source,  sinew,  soul  of  all: 
Trade  Vail  herself:  her's,  her's  the  ball: 
Where  most  unseen,  the  goddess  still  is  there. 
Trade  leads  the  dance.  Trade  lights  the  blaie; 
The  courtier's  pomp  1  the  student's  ease ! 
'Twas  Trade  at  Blenheim  fought,  and  dosed  the 
war. 

What  Rome  and  all  her  gods  de6es7 

The  Punic  oar;  behold  it  rise 

And  battle  for  the  world !  Trade  gave  the  call: 

Rich  cordials  firom  his  naval  art 

Sent  the  strong  spirits  to  his  heart. 

That  bid  an  Afric  Merchant  grai^  the  balL 

Where  is.  on  earth,  Jevovah's  homel 
Trade  marked  the  soil,  and  built  the  dome, 
In  which  his  majesty  first  deigned  to  dweO ; 
The  walls  with  silver  sheets  o'erlaid. 
Rich  as  the  sun,  through  gold  unweighed. 
Bent  the  mooned  arch,  and  bid  theoolimm  sweD. 

Ghrandeur  unknown  to  Solomon  !t 
Methinks  the  lab'ring  earth  should  groan 
Beneath  yon  load;  created,  sure,  not  made  I 
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Serrant  and  riTal  of  the  skiefl ! 

Heaven's  arch  alone  can  higher  riee ; 

What  hand  immortal  raited  theet— Hmnble  Trade. 

Whero  had'rt  thou  been  if  left  at  laige, 

Thoae  unewy  arms  that  tugged  the  barge 

Had  caught  at  Pleasure  on  the  flowery  green  1 

If  they  that  watched  the  midnight  star 

Had  swung  behind  the  rolling  car, 

Or  filled  it  with  disgrace,  where  had'st  thoa  beenl 

As  by  repletion  men  consume, 

Abundance  is  the  miser's  doom. 

Expend  it  nobly ;  he  that  lets  it  met, 

Which,  passing  numerous  hands,  would  shine; 

Is  not  a  man,  but  living  mine. 

Foe  to  the  gods,  and  rival  to  ||ie  dust 

Trade  barbarous  Unds  can  poUsh  fair. 
Make  earth  weU  worth  the  wise  man's  care, 
Call  forth  her  forests,  charm  them  into  fleets : 
Can  make  one  house  of  human  race, 
Can  bid  the  distant  poles  embrace; 
Her's  every  sun ;  and  India  India  meets. 

Trade  monaichs  crown,  and  aits  imports, 
With  bounty  fiscds  with  Uurel  courts; 
Trade  gives  fair  Virtue  fairer  still  to  shine, 
Enacts  those  guards  of  gain,  the  laws, 
EiZalts  e'en  Freedom's  gbrious  cause: 
Trade,  warned  by  Tyre,  O  make  religion  thme ! 

You  lend  each  other  mutual  aid : 

Why  is  heaven's  smile  in  wealth  conveyed  1 

Not  to  place  vice,  but  virtues,  in  our  power. 

Pleasure  declined  is  luxury, 

Boundless  in  time  and  in  degree; 

Pleasure  enjoyed,  the  tumult  of  an  hoot. 

False  joy 's  a  discomposing  thing. 

That  jars  on  Nature's  tremUing  string. 

Tempests  the  spirits,  and  untunes  the  frame: 

True  joy  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

A  bright  serene  that  calms  the  whole, 

Which  they  ne'er  knew  whom  other  joys  infllone. 

Merchant !  religion  is  the  care 

To  grow  as  rich — as  angels  are ; 

To  know  false  coin  from  true;  to  sweep  the  main, 

The  mighty  stake  secure,  beyond 

The  strongest  tie  of  field  or  Aind : 

Commerce  gives  gold,  religion  makes  it  gahi. 

Join  then  religion  to  thy  store, 
Or  India's  mines  will  make  thee  poor. 
Greater  than  Tyre!  O  bear  a  nobler  mind, 
Sea  sovereign  isle!  proud  War  decline, 
Trade  patrmiize!  What  glory  thtne, 
Ardent  to  bless,  whooould  subdue  tnnnfciml  % 

Rich  Commerce  ply,  with  warmth  divine, 
By  day, by  night;  the  stars  are  tUne: 


Wear  out  the  stars  in  trade!  eternal  run 

From  age  to  age,  the  noble  glow, 

A  rage  to  gain  and  to  bestow: 

While  ages  last!  in  trade  bum  out  the  son. 

Trade,  Britain's  all,  our  sires  sent  down, 

With  toil,  blood,  treasure,  ages  won: 

This  Ed^  great  bequeathed ;  this  Edwardbold; 

Let  Forbisher's,  let  Raleigh's  fire! 

O  let  Columbus'  shade  inspire  1 

New  worlds  disclose,  with  Drake  surround  an  old. 

Columbus !  scare  inferior  fiune 

For  thee  to  find,  than  heaven  to  frame. 

That  womb  of  gold  and  gem:*  her  wide  domain 

An  universe !  her  riven  seas ! 

Her  frints,  both  men  and  gods  to  please ! 

Heaven's  fairest  birth!  and  but  for  thee  in  viln. 

Worlds  still  unknown  deep  shadows  wrap; 
Call  wonden  forth  from  Nature's  lap; 
New  glory  pour  on  her  eternal  sire : 
O  noble  search !  O  glorious  care! 
Are  you  not  Britons?  why  despairl 
New  worlds  are  due  to  such  a  godfike  sire. 

Swear  by  the  great  Eliza's  soul. 

That  trade  as  long  as  watere  roll : 

Ah!  no;  the  gods  chastise  my  rash  decree: 

By  great  Eliza  do  not  swear; 

For  thee,  O  G^rge!  the  gods  declare. 

And  thou  for  them!  late  time  shall  swear  by  tbift 

Truth,  bright  as  stara,  with  thee  prevails; 

Full  be  thy  fiune  as  swelling  saik; 

Constant  as  tides,  thy  mind;  as  masts  elate; 

Thy  justiee  an  unerring  helm. 

To  steer  Britannia's  fickle  realm; 

Thy  numerous  race  sure  anchor  of  her  state. 
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Britannia's  state  what  bounds  confine! 
(Of  rising  thought!  O  golden  mine!) 
Mountains,  Alps,  streams,  gnlfii,  oceans,  set  no 

bound ; 
She  sallies  till  she  strikes  the  star; 
Expanding  wide,  and  launching  fiur 
As  wind  can  fiy,  or  rolling  wave  reeonnd. 
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Smdliilel  Sot  Cotun,  for  the  boh 

Of  Jofe,  who  buzBt  firom  Macedon, 

For  goigeoas  Elastems  blaziiig  o'er  mankind, 

Then,  when  thejr  called  the  world  their  own, 

Not  equal  fame  from  fable  shown: 

They  roee  to  gods,  in  half  thy  sphere  confined. 

Here  no  demand  for  Fancy's  wing; 

Plain  Troth's  illustrious:  as  I  sing. 

Oh  hear  jon  spangled  harp  repeat  my  lay ! 

Yon  starry  lyre  has  canght  the  sound, 

And  spreads  it  to  the  planets  round, 

Who  best  can  tell  where  ends  Britannia's  sway. 

The  skies  (fair  printed  page!)  unfold 

The  naval  fame  of  heroes  old, 

As  m  a  mirror  show  the  adventurous  throng. 

The  deeds  of  Grecian  mariners 

Are  read  by  gods,  are  writ  in  stars. 

And  noble  vene  that  shall  endure  as  long. 

The  skies  are  records  of  the  main ; 
Thence  Argo  listens  to  my  strain: 
Chiron  for  song  renowned,  his  noble  rage 
For  naval  fame  and  song  renews, 
As  Britain's  fame  he  hears  and  views; 
Chiron,  the  Shovel  of  a  former  age. 

The  Whale  (for  late  I  sung  his  praise) 

Poors  grateful  lustre  on  my  lays. 

How  smiles  Arion's*  friend  with  partial  beams? 

Eridanus  would  flatter  too. 

Bat  jealousies  his  smiles  subdue; 

He  fears  a  British  rival  in  the  Thames. 

In  pride  the  lion  lifts  his  mane. 

To  see  his  British  brothers  reign 

As  stars  below;  the  Balance,  Greorge!  from  thine. 

Which  weighs  the  nations,  learns  to  weigh 

More  accurate  the  night  and  day; 

From  thy  fair  daughters  Virgo  learns  to  shine. 

Of  Britain's  courts,  ye  lesser  lights! 
How  could  the  wise  men  gaze  whole  nights 
On  Richmond's  eye,  on  Berenice's  airl 
Bot,  oh!  you  practise  shameful  arts: 
Yonr  own  retain,  seize  others'  hearts ; 
Pinttes,  not  merchants,  are  the  British  fair. 

"Tis  truth  I  sing  by  Cynthia's  beam, 
P&Ie  Clueen!  be  flushed  at  Britain's  fame; 
And,  rolling,  tell  the  nations— o'er  the  main 
"  To  share  her  empire  is  thy  pride." 
He,  mighty  Power!  who  curbs  the  tide. 
Uncurbs,  extends,  throws  wide  Britannia's  reign. 

What  is  the  main,  ye  kings  renowned ! 
Britannia's  centre  and  your  bound? 
Austrian!  where'er  Leviathan  can  roll 
Is  Britain's  home!  and  Britain's  mine 
Where'er  the  ripening  sun  can  shine! 
Parts  are  for  emperors ;  for  her  the  whole. 
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Why,  Austrian !  wilt  thou  hover  still 

On  doubtful  wing,  and  want  the  skill 

To  see  thy  welfare  in  the  world's  ?  too  late 

Another  Churchill  thou  may'st  find, 

Another  Churchill  not  so  kind, 

And  other  Blenheims  big  with  other  fate. 

Ill  thou  remember'st  ill,  dost  own 
Who  rescued  an  ungrateful  throne; 
ni  thou  consider'st  that  the  kind  are  brave ; 
III  thou  dost  weigh  that  in  Time's  womb 
A  day  may  sleep,  a  day  of  doom, 
As  great  to  ruin  as  was  that  to  save. 

How  would'st  thou  smile  to  hear  my  strain, 
Whose  boasted  inspiration's  vain  ? 
Yet  what  if  my  pr^iction  should  prove  true? 
Know'st  thou  the  fatal  pair  who  shine 
O'er  Britain's  trading  empire !  thine 
As  one  rejected,  what  if  one  subdue  ? 

What  naval  scene*  adorns  the  seat 

Of  awful  Britain's  high  debate, 

Inspires  her  councils,  and  records  her  power? 

The  nations  know,  in  glowing  balls 

On  sinking  thrones  the  tempest  foils 

When  her  august  assembled  senates  lower. 

O  language,  fit  for  thought  so  bold  1 
Would  Britain  have  her  anger  told? 
Ah !  never  let  a  meaner  language  sound, 
Than  that  which  prostrates  human  souls, 
Through  heaven's  dark  vault  impetuous  rolls, 
And  Nature  rocks  when  angry  Jove  has  firowned* 

Nor  realms  unbounded,  not  a  flood 

Of  natives,  not  expense  ot  blood. 

Or  reach  of  council,  gives  the  world  a  lord; 

Trade  calls  him  forth,  and  sets  him  high, 

As  mortal  man  o'er  men  can  fly. 

Trade  leaves  poor  gleanings  to  the  keenest  swoid. 

Nay,  hers  the  sword,  for  fleets  have  wings, 

Like  lightning  fly  to  distant  kings: 

Like  gods  descend  at  once  on  trembling  statet. 

Is  war  proclaimed  ?  Our  wars  are  hurled 

To  farthest  confines  of  the  world. 

Surprise  youi  ports,  and  thunder  at  your  gates. 

The  King  of  tempests,  JEolus, 

Sends  forth  his  pinioned  people  thus, 

On  rapid  errands,  as  they  fly  they  roar, 

And  carry  sable  clouds,  and  sweep 

The  land,  the  desert,  and  the  deep  I 

Earth  shakes!  proud  cities  fall,  and  thrones  adoirel 

The  fools  of  Nature  ever  strike 

On  bare  outsides,  and  loathe,  or  like 

As  glitter  bids:  in  endless  error  vie ; 

Admire  the  purple  and  the  crown ; 

Of  human  welfare  and  renown 

Trade's  the  big  heart ;  bright  empire  but  their  tj%, 
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Whence  Tartar  grand,  or  Mogul  great  1 

Trade  gilt  their  titles,  powered  their  state ; 

While  Afric's  black,  lascivious,  slothful  breed, 

To  clasp  their  ruin,  fly  ftom  toil, 

That  meanest  product  of  their  soil 

Their  people  sell;  one  half  on  the'  other  feed. 

Of  Nature's  wealth,  from  commerce  rent, 

Afric's  a  glaring  monument : 

Mid  citron  forests,  and  pomegranate  groves, 

(Cursed  in  a  paradise!)  she  pines ; 

O'er  generous  glebes,  o'er  golden  mines, 

Her  beggared,  famished,  tradeless  native  roTes. 

Not  so  thine,  China!  blooming  wide, 
Thy  numerous  fleets  might  bridge  the  tide ; 
Thy  products  would  exhaust  both  Indias'  mines, 
Shut  be  that  gate  of  trade !  or  wo 
To  Britains  I  Europe  'twill  o'erflow. 
Ungrateful  song !  her  growth*  inspires  thy  lines. 

Britain !  to  these,  and  soch  as  these. 

The  river  broad,  and  foaming  seas. 

Which  sever  lands  to  mortals  less  renowned, 

Devoid  of  naval  skill  or  might: 

Those  severed  parts  of  earth  unite : 

Trade's  the  full  pulse  that  sends  their  vigour  round. 

Could,  O  could  one  engrossing  hand 
The  various  streams  of  trade  command  1 
That,  like  the  sun,  wotdd  gazing  nations  awe; 
That  awful  power  the  World  would  brave, 
Bold  War,  and  Elmpire  proud,  his  slave : 
Mankind  his  subjects,  and  his  will  their  law. 

Hast  thou  looked  round  the  spacious  earth  1 
From  commerce,  Grandeur's  humble  birth ; 
To  GJeorge  from  Noah,  Empires  living,  dead. 
Their  pride,  their  shame,  their  rise,  their  fall. 
Time's  whole  plain  chronicle  is  all 
One  bright  encomium,  undesigned,  on  trade. 

Trade  springs  from  peace,  and  wealth  from  trade. 
And  power  from  wealth:  of  power  b  made 
The  god  on  earth;  hail,  then,  the  doye  of  peace ! 
Whose  ohve  i^ieaks  the  raging  flood 
Of  War  repressed ;  what's  kss  of  blood  1 
War  is  the  death  of  Colnmerce  and  Increase. 

Then  perish  War— detested  War  I 

Shalt  thou  make  gods,  like  Cssar's  statl 

What  calls  man  fool  so  loud  as  this  has  done, 

From  Nimrod's  down  to  Bourbon's  line  1 

Why  not  adore,  too,  as  divine. 

Wide  wasting  storms  before  the  genial  sunl 

Peace  is  the  merchant's  summer  clear; 
His  harvest — ^harvest  round  the  year  I 
For  Peace  with  laurel  every  mast  be  boond; 


Each  deck  carouse,  each  flag  stream  out, 
Each  cannon  sound,  each  sailor  shout; 
For  peace,  let  every  sacred  ship  be  crawaed ! 

Sacred  are  ships,  of  birth  divine  I 

An  angel  drew  the  first  design ; 

With  which  the  Patriarch*  Nature's  ruin  braved: 

Two  world's  abroad,  an  old  and  new. 

He  safe  o'er  foaming  billows  flew, 

The  gods  made  human  race,  a  pilot  saved. 

How  sacred,  too,  the  Merchant's  name  t — 

When  Britain  blazed  meridian  fiuDe,t 

Bright  shone  the  sword,  but  brighter  trade  gave 

law; 
Merchants  in  distant  courts  revered, 
Where  prouder  statesmen  ne'er  appeared, 
Merchants  ambassadors !  and  thrones  in  awe: 

'Tis  theirs  to  know  the  tides,  the  times,     ' 
The  march  of  stars,  the  birth  of  climes: 
Summer  and  winter  theirs;  theirs  land  and  sea: 
Theirs  are  the  seasons,  months  and  years, 
And  each  a  different  gariand  wean : 
O  that  my  song  could  add  eternity ! 

Praise  is  the  sacred  oil  that  feeds 
The  burning  lamp  of  godlike  deeds: 
Inmiortal  glory  pays  ilhutriouB  care*. 
Whither,  ye  Britons!  are  ye  bound  1 
O  noble  voyage,  glorious  round  I 
Launch  from  the  Thames^  and  end  amoog  Iki 
stars. 

If  to  my  subject  rose  my  soul. 

Your  fkme  should  last  whUe  oceans  rofl : 

When  other  worlds  in  depths  of  time  shall  rise, 

As  we  the  Ghneeks  of  mighty  name. 

May  they  Britannia's  fleet  proclaim, 

ljo6k  up  and  read  her  stories  in  the  skiet.t 

Ye  Syrens!  sing;  ye  Tritons!  blow; 
Ye  Nereids  1  dance ;  ye  Billows  1  flow ; 
Roll  to  my  measures  O  ye  starry  throng ! 
Ye  Winds !  in  concert  breathe  around ; 
Ye  Navies !  to  the  concert  bound 
From  pole  to  pole !  to  Britain  all  bdong. 


THE  MORAL. 

CONTBNT8. 

Ilie  most  happy  riwoki  be  ibo  moat  vtrtoooa    Of 
What  Britain'!  art  should  be.    Whence  davery. 


Britain  !  thus  blessed,  thy  blesnng  know. 
Or  bliss  in  vain  the  gods  bestow ; 


*N<»h.  tInQQ6eaEUabeth%nig& 

I  It  bSNr  Inae  Newtoo*e  opinkm  thst  the  prladiHl 
lukxm  took  their  names  ftom  the  Aigooanii^  lo  pmwliMli 
that  great  actkw. 


ODES. 


m 


h»  end  fulfil,  meanf  cherish,  louroe  adore : 

Vain  swelUngB  of  thy  eoul  repren ; 

They  most  may  loee  who  most  poflseai. 

Then  let  nshleei  with  awe,  and  tremble  at  thy  ftore. 

Nor  be  too  fond  of  life  at  bett ; 

Her  cheerful,  not  enamoured  gueit : 

Let  thought  fly  forward ;  'twill  gay  pro^MCts  give, 

Proapects  immortal !  that  deride 

A  Tyrian  wealth,  a  Persian  pride, 

And  make  it  perfect  fi»titude  to  live. 

O  fi>r  eternity  I  a  scene 

To  feir  adventurers  serene  I 

0,  on  that  sea  to  deal  in  pure  renown  1 

Trsffic  with  gods !  what  transports  roll  1 

What  boundless  import  to  the  soul ! 

The  poor  man's  empire  1  and  the  subject's  crown ! 

Adore  the  gods,  and  plough  the  seas : 

Thesebethy  arts,  O  Britain!  these. 

Let  others  pant  for  an  immense  command ; 

Let  others  breathe  War's  fiery  god : 

The  proudest  rictor  fears  thy  nod. 

Long  as  the  trident  fills  thy  glorious  hand. 

Glorious  while  heaven-bom  freedom  lasts, 
Which  Trade's  soft  spurious  daughter  blasts : 
For  what  is  tyranny  1  a  monstrous  birth 
Fiom  luxury,  by  bribes  caressed, 
By  glowing  power  in  shades  compressed, 
Which  stalks  aioond,  and  chains  the  groaning 
earth. 


THE  CLOSE. 

CONTENTS. 
lUf  lob^  now  flm  nng.    How  mag.   PraferaMe  to 
llBdn^iiAj«eL    How  Britain  ihoald  be  song  by  alL 


Tub,  Trade !  I  flrrt,  who  boast  no  iftoee. 

Who  owe  thee  nought,  thus  snatch  firom  shore, 

Thesboreof  prose,  vHiere  thou  hast  slumbered  long. 

And  eend  thy  flag  triumphant  down 

The  tide  of  time  to  sure  renown : 

0  falsM  my  country!  and  thou  payest  ny  song. 

ThoQ  art  the  Briton's  noblest  theme: 

Why  then  unsung  1  my  simple  aim 

To  dress  plain  sense,  and  fire  the  generous  Uood, 

^or  sport  imaginations  vain ; 

BtJt  Ibit  vrith  yon  ethereal  train* 

The  shining  muse,  to  serve  the  public  good. 


*The  Blank 


Of  ancient  art,  and  ancient  praise, 

The  springs  are  opened  in  my  lays  :* 

Olympic  heroes'  ghosts  around  me  throng, 

And  think  their  glory  sung  anew. 

Till  chiefs  of  equal  fame  they  view. 

Nor  grudge  to  Britons  bold  their  Theban  song. 

Not  Pindar's  theme  with  mine  compases ; 
As  far  surpassed  as  useful  cares 
Transcend  diversMm  Hght,  and  glory  vain: 
The  wreath  fantastic,  shouting  throng, 
And  pandng  steed  to  him  belong; 
The  charioteer's,  not  emjan's  golden  rsin. 

Nor,  ChandosI  thou  the  Muse  despise 

That  wt>uld  to  glowing  MtuA  rise, 

(Sudi  Pindar's  breast)  thou  Theron  of  our  timv*. 

Seldom  to  man  the  gods  impart 

A  Pindar's  head  or  Theron's  heart. 

In  life  or  song  how  rare  the  true  sublime ! 

None  British  bom  will  sura  disdain 

This  new,  boM,  moral,  patriot  strain, 

Though  not  vrith  genius,  with  some  virtuecvowned; 

(How  vain  the  muse !)  the  lay  may  last, 

Thus  twined  around  the  BriUsh  mast, 

The  British  mast  with  nobler  lanreh  bound ! 

Weak  ivy  curls  round  naval  oak. 

And  smiies  at  vrinds  and  storms  unbroke; 

By  strength  not  her's  sublime :  thus  proud  tototf, 

To  Britain's  grandeur  cleaves  my  strain, 

And  lives  and  echoes  through  the  plain, 

While  o'er  the  biUows  Britain's  thunders  loar. 

Be  dumb,  ye  groveling  sons  of  verse, 

Who  sing  not  actions,  but  rehearse. 

And  fool  the  muse  with  impotent  desira ! 

Ye  sacrilegious !  who  presume 

To  tambh  Britain's  naval  bloom. 

Sing  Britain's  feme,  vrith  all  her  hero's  fire. 

CHORUS. 

Ye  Syrens,  sing;  ye  Tritons,  blow; 

Ye  Nereids,  dance ;  ye  billows,  flow ; 

Roll  to  my  measures,  O  ye  starry  throngl 

Ye  winds,  in  concert  brnthe  around ; 

Ye  navies,  to  the  eonoert  bound 

From  pole  to  pole;  to  Britain  all  beloog: 

Britain  to  heaven :  from  heaven  descends  my  song. 


-TibI  ra  antlqtis  landli^  et  attif 


Ingredlor,  anctos  auwa  recluden  footes ; 
AserBomqae  cano  Ronmna  per  opplda 
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ON  PART  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.» 


Thricb  happy  Jobt  long  liTed  in  repeal  state, 
Nor  saw  the  sumptuous  EmA  a  prince  so  great ; 
Whose  worldly  stores  in  such  abundance  flowed, 
Whose  heart  with  such  exalted  virtue  glowed. 
At  length  misfortunes  take  their  turn  to  reign, 
And  ills  on  ills  succeed,  a  dreadful  train  I 
What  now  but  deaths,  and  poverty,  and  wrong. 
The  sword  wide-wasting,  the  reproachful  tongue. 
And  spotted  plagues,  that  marked  his  limbs  all  o^er 
So  thick  with  pains,  they  wanted  room  for  more  7 
A  change  so  sad  what  mortal  heart  could  bear? 
Exhausted  wo  had  left  him  nought  to  fear. 
But  gave  him  all  to  grief.    Low  earth  he  pressed. 
Wept  in  the  dust,  and  sorely  smote  his  breast 
His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  mourned. 
Felt  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  returned ; 
In  anguish  of  thejr  hearts  their  mantles  rent. 
And  seven  l<nig  days  in  solemn  silence  spent; 
A  debt  of  reverence  to  distreas  so  great! 
Then  Job  contained  no  more,  but  cursed  his  &te. 
His  day  of  birth,  its  inauspicious  light, 
He  wishes  sunk  in  shades  of  endless  night, 
And  blotted  from  the  year,  nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death,  impatient  for  the  grave, 
That  seat  of  peace,  that  mansion  of  repose, 
Where  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes ; 


*  It  is  disputed  snumg  the  critical  who  was  the  autlMir  of 
theboolcof  Job;  somegiveitto  Moso^eometooUifem.  As  I 
WM  engaged  in  this  litUe  perfonnAnce,  oomo  aigumenti  oe« 
euRedto  me  which  favour  the  former  of  thesB  opinions;  uga- 
mrats  I  hnve  flung  into  the  ibUowing  notes,  where  little  ehe 
is  to  be  expected. 

1  The  Almighty's  speech,  chapi  xzxviii  &c.  which  b  what 
I  psnpbiase  in  this  little  work:,  is  by  much  the  finest  part  of 
the  noblest  and  most  ancient  poem  in  the  world.  Bishop  Fa- 
Crick  mj9,  its  giandeur  b  as  much  above  all  other  poetry,  as 
tfauDdev  b  louder  than  a  whisper.  In  order  to  set  thb  distin. 
gobhed  pan  of  the  poem  in  a  fuller  li^t,  and  give  the  reader 
a  dearer  conception  of  it,  I  have  abridged  the  preceding  and 
sabsequent  parts  of  the  poem,  and  joined  them  to  it;  so  that 
thb  hook  b  a  sort  of  an  epitome  of  the  whole  book  of  Job, 

luse  the  word  paraphraae,  because  I  want  another  which 
might  belter  answer  to  the  uncommon  UbertloB  I  have  taken. 
I  hare  oiained,  added,  and  transposed.  Hie  mountaii^  the 
comet,  the  mn,  and  other  parts^  are  entirely  added:  those  up- 
on the  peacock,  the  lion,  dec  are  much  enlai^ed;  and  I  hare 
thrown  the  whole  into  a  method  more  suitable  to  our  notiom 
ofregularitj.  The  judicious,  if  they  compare  thb  piece  with 
the  original,  will,  I  flatter  royseli;  find  thereasoM  for  the  gnat 
liberties  I  have  indulged  myself  in  through  the  whole. 

lionginos  has  a  chapter  on  interrpgatioDs,  which  shows  that 
they  contribute  very  much  to  the  sublime.  Thb  speech  of  the 
Almighty  b  made  up  of  them.  Interrogation  seems^  Indeed, 
the  proper  style  of  majesty  incensed.  It  6ittha  ftom  other 
msnner  of  reproofas  bidding  a  person  execute  hinaelf  doa 
from  a  common  executkxi;  for  he  that  asks  the  guilty  a  pro- 
par  queadoiv  makes  him,  In  eflect,  pass  sentence  on  himselC 


Where  coonadlors  are  hushed,  and  mighty  king! 
(O  happy  turn !)  no  more  are  wretched  things. 

£Qs wcnrds were  daxing,and displeased  his firieiidfi 
EUs  conduct  they  reprove,  and  he  tkfends; 
And  now  they  kindled  into  warm  debate, 
And  sentiments  opposed  with  equal  heat ; 
Fixed  in  opinoin,  both  refuse  to  yield, 
And  summon  all  their  reason  to  the  field : 
So  high,  at  length,  their  arguments  were  wroogbt, 
They  reached  the  last  extent  of  human  thought: 
A  pause  ensued : — when  lo,  heaven  interposed, 
And  awfully  the  long  contention  dosed. 
Full  o*er  their  heads,  with  terrible  surprise, 
A  sudden  whirlwind  blackened  all  the  skies: 
(They  saw,  and  trembled !)  from  the  daikneaa broke 
A  dreadful  voice,  and  thus  th'  Almighty  spoke.* 

Who  gives  his  tongue  a  loose  so  bold  and  vain, 
Censures  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign. 
Lifts  up  his  thought  against  me  from  the  duit, 
And  tells  the  world's  CretiUa  what  is  just: 
Of  late  so  brave,  now  lift  a  dauntless  eye, 
Face  my  demand,  and  give  it  a  reply — 
Where  didst  thou  dwell  at  Nature's  early  birthi 
Who  laid  foundations  for  the  spacious  earth  1 
Who  on  its  surface  did  extend  the  line, 
Its  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine  7 
Who  fixed  the  comer-stone  1  What  hand,  dedaxe, 
Hung  it  on  nought,  and  fastened  it  on  air, 
When  the  bright  morning  stars  in  conceit  sang, 
When  heaven's  high  areh  with  loud  h«— ""— 

rung, 
When  shouting  sonsof  Gh>d  the  triumph  crowned, 
And  the  wide  condave  thundered  with  the  sound  t 
Earth's  numerous  kingdoms,  hast  thou  viewed  tboa 

alii 
And  can  thy  span  of  knowledge  grasp  the  ballt 
Who  heaved  the  mountain  which  sublimely  standi, 
And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  1 

Who,  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  o'er  the  dM|i^ 
Can  the  wide  world  in  due  subjection  keepi 
I  broke  the  globe,  I  scooped  its  hollow  ade, 
And  did  a  bason  for  the  floods  provide : 
I  chained  them  with  my  word :  the  boiling  sea, 
Worked  up  in  tempests,  bean  my  great  decree; 


*  The  book  of  Job  Is  well  known  to  be  dram^k;  and^  ^ 
the  tragedies  of  old  Greece,  is  fiction  buUt  on  truth.  VrdsHj 
this  roost  noble  part  of  it,  the  Almighty  speakii^  out  of  da 
whiilvrind  (so  suitable  to  the  after-practice  of  the  Greek  Mge. 
when  there  happened  digntu  vindiee  nodm*)  is  flcikkni; 
but  it  b  a  fiction  more  agreeable  to  the  time  in  whkh  Job 
lived  than  to  any  einoe.  Frequent  before  the  law  were  tin 
appeanincesof  the  Almighty  alter  this  manner,  Exod  ch.  zi& 
Ezek.ch.i,&c  Hencetahesakl todteettlfi tAtd^dof^bMH^ 
and  have  hi»  way  in  the  wkMwind 
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"Thnt  far  thy  floalmg  tide  thaU  be  conTeyed ; 
And  here,  O  Main  I  be  thy  piood  billows  stayed."* 
Hast  thoa  explored  the  secrets  of  the  deep, 
Where,  shut  ^m  use,  unnumbered  treasures  sleepi 
Where,  down  a  thousand  fiUhoms  from  the  day, 
Springs  the  great  fountain,  mother  of  the  seal 
Those  gloomy  paths  did  thy  bold  foot  e'er  tread, 
Whole  worlds  (^waters  rolling  o'er  thy  head. 
Hath  the  cleft  centre  opened  wide  to  theel 
Death's  inmost  chambers  didst  thou  ever  see  1 
E'er  knock  at  his  tremendous  gate,  and  wade 
To  the  black  portal  through  the  incumbent  shade? 
Deep  are  those  sha^ ;  but  shades  still  deeper  hide 
My  counsels  from  the  ken  of  human  pride. 
Where  dweDs  the  Lightl  in  what  refulgent 

dome? 
And  where  has  darkness  made  her  dismal  home? 
Thou  know'st,  no  doubt,  since  thy  large  heart  is 

fraught 
With  ripened  wisdom,  through  long  ages  brought, 
Since  Nature  was  called  forth  when  thou  wast  by, 
And  into  being  rose  beneath  thine  eye  1 

Are  mists  begotten  ?  who  their  fother  knew  ? 
From  whom  descend  the  pearly  drops  of  dew  ? 
To  bind  the  stream  by  night  what  lumd  can  boast? 
Or  whiten  morning  with  the  hoary  frost? 
Whose  powerful  breath,  from  northern  n^ons 

blown. 
Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stone? 
A  sudden  desart  spreads  o'er  realms  defaced, 
And  lays  one  half  of  the  creation  waste? 
Thou  know'st  me  not;  thy  blindness  can  not  see 
How  vast  adistance  parts  thy  Gh>d  from  thee. 
Can'st  thou  in  whirlwinds  mount, aloft?  can'st 

thou 
In  clouds  and  darkness  wrap  thy  awful  brow ! 
And  when  day  triumphs  in  meridian  light, 
Pot  forth  thy  hand  and  shade  the  worid  with  night? 
Who,  launched  the  elouds  in  air,  and  bid  tiiem 

roU 
Suspended  seas  aloft,  from  pole  to  pole? 
Who  can  refresh  the  burning  sandy  plain, 
Andqueneh  the  summer  with  a  waste  of  rain? 
Who  in  rough  desarts,  for  from  human  toil, 
^^•de  rocks  bring  finth,  and  desolation  smile? 
There  blooms  Che  rose  where  human  face  ne'er 

shone, 
And  spreads  its  beauties  to  the  mn  afone. 

To  cheek  the  shower  who  Hfts  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shuts  the  sluices  of  the'  exhausted  sky, 


*  Then  to  a  mj  great  air  in  all  that  precede^  but  thb  to 
^^SnUj  wbUme.  Wo  an  struck  with  admintloo  to  aee  the 
^^  and  ungonrnaMe  ocean  receliingeoininanda,  andpunc* 
^^obeTlQgthein;  to  find  h  tUce  a  managed  hone,  niglng, 
*"■'&&  and  foaming,  bQtb]rtternto  and  dinctkn  ofitamaa- 
^-  Thto  paMge  jielde  in  eubDmltj  tn  that  of  Z«f  Mere  te 
'^^  4^  ao  modi  onlj,  aa  the  abaohite  goremment  ofnatun 
yWd»  to  the  creation  ofiu 

The  like  iplrit  In  these  two  panagee  to  no  bad  concnrrem 
"■IviBBtt  that  BloaM  to  aothor  of  the  book  of  Job. 

SG 


When  earth  no  longer  mourns  her  gaping  veins, 
Her  naked  moimtains,  and  her  russet  plains, 
But,  new  in  life,  a  cheerful  prospect  yiekls 
Of  shining  rivers,  and  of  verdant  fields ; 
When  groves  and  forests  lavish  all  their  bloom, 
And  earth  and  heaven  are  filled  vrith  rich  per- 
fume? 
Hast  thou  e'er  scaled  my  wint*ry  skies,  and  seen 
Of  hail  and  snows  my  northern  magazine  ? 
These  the  dread  treasures  of  mine  anger  are. 
My  fund  of  vengeance  for  the  day  of  war. 
When  clouds  rain  death,  and  storms,  at  my  com- 
mand. 
Rage  through  the  vrorid,  or  waste  a  guilty  land. 

Who  taught  the  rapid  winds  to  fly  so  fast; 
Or  shakes  the  centre  with  his  eastern  blast? 
Who  from  the  skies  can  a  whole  deluge  pour  ? 
Who  rides  through  nature  with  a  solemn  roar 
Of  dreadful  thunder,  points  it  where  to  fall. 
And  in  fierce  lightning  wraps  the  flying  ball? 
Not  he  who  trembles  at  the  darted  fires, 
Falls  at  the  sound,  and  in  the  flash  expires. 

Who  drew  the  comet  out  to  such  a  size, 
And  poured  his  flaming  train  o'er  half  the  skies  ? 
Did  thy  resentment  hang  him  out  ?  Does  he 
Glare  on  the  nations,  and  denounce  from  thee  ? 

Who  on  low  earth  can  moderate  the  rein 
That  guides  the  stars  along  the  ethereal  plain  ? 
Appoint  their  seasons,  and  direct  their  course, 
Their  lustre  brighten,  and  supply  their  force? 
Can'st  thou  the  skies'  benevolence  restrain. 
And  cause  the  Pleiades  to  shine  in  vain  ? 
Or,  when  Orion  sparkles  from  his  sphere, 
Thaw  the  cold  season,  and  unbind  the  year? 
Bid  Maziaroth  his  destined  station  know. 
And  teach  the  bright  Arcturus  where  to  glow? 
Mine  is  the  Night,  vrith  all  her  stars;  I  poor 
Myriads,  and  myriads  I  reserve  in  store. 

Dost  thou  pronounce  where  Daylight  shall  b« 
bom, 
And  draw  the  purple  curtains  of  the  Mom? 
Awake  the  Sim,  and  bid  him  come  away, 
And  glad  thy  world  with  his  obsequfous  ray  ? 
Hast  thou,  enthroned  in  flaming  glory,  driven 
Triumphant  round  the  spacious  ring  of  heaven? 
That  pomp  of  light,  what  hand  so  for  displays, 
That  distant  earth  lies  basking  in  the  Uaae? 

Who  did  the  soul  with  her  rich  powers  invest, 
And  light  up  reason  in  the  human  breast. 
To  shine,  vrith  fresh  increase  of  lustre,  bright, 
When  stars  and  sun  are  set  in  endless  night? 
To  these  my  various  questions  make  reply. 
The  Almighty  spoke,  and,  speakings  shook'the 

What  then,  Chaldean  Sire !  was  thy  surprise  1 
Thus  thou,  with  trembling  heart,  and  downcast 

eyes: 
'*  Once  and  again,  which  I  in  groans  deplore. 
My  tongue  has  erred,  but  shall  presume  no  mora. 
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Mj  Yoioe  k  in  eCemal  Hlenoe  bound, 

And  all  my  tool  fidb  proitnte  to  the  ground." 

He  oeaaed :  when,  lo!  again  the*  Almighty  ipoke ; 
The  fame  dread  Tofee  from  the  Uadi  whirlwind 
brokel 

Can  that  arm  measuv  with  an  arm  dirine  1 
And  can'st  thou  thunder  with  avoioe  like  minel 
Or  in  the  hoQow  of  thy  hand  contain 
The  bulk  of  waten,  the  wide-epnadtng  main, 
When,  mad  with  tempeata,  all  the  btUowa  rise 
In  all  their  rage,  and  daah  the  distant  ekiefl  1 

Come  forth,  in  Beauty's  excellence  arrayed, 
And  be  the  grandeur  of  thy  power  displayed ; 
Put  on  omnipotence,  and,  firowning,  make 
The  spacious  round  of  the  creation  shake ; 
Despatch  thy  vengeance,  bid  it  overthrow 
Triumphant  Vice,  lay  k>fty  tyrants  low. 
And  crumble  them  to  dust  When  thb  is  done, 
I  grant  thy  safi?ty  lodged  in  thee  alone; 
Of  thee  thou  art,  and  may'st  undaunted  stand 
Behind  the  buckler  of  thine  own  right  hand. 

Fond  man !  the  vision  of  a  moment  made  t 
Dream  of  a  dream !  and  shadow  of  a  shade  I 
What  worids  hast  thou  produced,  what  creatures 

framed. 
What  insects  cherished,  that  thy  Ood  is  blamed  1 
When,  pained  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven's  brood 
Loud  calls  on  God,*  importunate  for  food ; 
Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  re- 
quest. 
And  still  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest  1 
Who  in  the  stu{Md  ostricht  has  subdued 
A  parent's  care,  and  fond  inquietude  1 
Whfle  far  she  ffies,  her  scattered  eggs  are  found. 
Without  an  owner  on  the  sandy  ground ; 
Cast  out  on  fortune,  they  at  mercy  lie. 
And  borrow  lifo  firom  an  indulgent  sky : 
Adc^Aed  by  the  Sun,  in  blaze  of  day. 
They  ripen  under  his  prolific  ray ; 


'  Anoihar  aigainaiit  that  Moses  was  tlw  antbor  K  that  rocMl 
of  tlw  cnatuns  hen  meotkned  am Bgyptkn.  TheiMBOD 
given  why  the  raven  le  paitlciduly  mentiooed  as  an  object 
of  the  care  of  Provideooe  K  becanee  by  her  damorooe  and 
Imponnnate  voice  she  panlcuhriy  aeenie  alwajB  calling  upon 
k.  And  iinee  than  were  ravene  on  die  Nile  mote  cIsmorooB 
than  the  net  of  that  ipede^  thoee  probably  are  meant  in  thb 


tlliere  are  many  faManeae  of  this  bbd^atopidky:  let  two 
aoAoe.  Flm,  it  coven  iia  liead  In  tlie  reedi^  and  thinks  it* 
aelf  out  of  rigiM. 

Baoondly,  They  that  go  in  tlM  punoit  of  them  drew  the  ikfai 
of  an  oatrich'e  nediQoofielMDd,  wtiichproveeaeafBdentlare 
to  take  them  with  the  otiier. 

They  hava  ao  Qttk  bnh),  that  HeliogabahiB  had  rix  himdred 
heada  ftir  hie  eopper. 

Hera  we  may  aee  thai  o«ir  Jodidoai  as  well  as  anblime  an- 
tlMMT  joit  toudiee  the  pointa  of  dlBiiDctioa  in  each  creattue,  and 
then  liaataDa  to  another.  Adeacriptioo  bexactwhenjoacan 
not  add,  but  what  b  coounon  to  another  thing ;  nor  withdraw, 
krai  something  pecnlbriybelooging  to  the  thii«deecribed.  A 

;ikeoen  b  km  In  too  much  deeeription,  M  a  meanli«  oAen  te 
loo  much  inuatratloo. 


Unmindftil  die  that  some  unhappy  tread 
May  crush  her  young  in  their  nq^lected  bed: 
What  time  she  skims  akng  the  fieU  with  speed,* 
She  sooms  the  rider  and  pursuing  sleed.t 

How  rich  the  peacock  tt  what  bright  gloriaarua 
From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  sun ! 
He  proudly  spreikds  them  to  the  golden  ray, 
Gives  all  lids  cofours,  and  adorns  the  day ; 
With  conscious  state  the  spacious  round  diq»lays» 
And  slowly  movee  amid  the  waving  blaie. 

Who  taught  the  hawk  to  find,  in  aeaaonfi  wise. 
Perpetual  summer,  and  a  change  of  skies  1 
When  cfoudsdeform  the  year,  she  mounts  the  wind. 
Shoots  to  the  south,  nor  fears  the  storm  behind ; 
The  sun  returning,  she  returns  again, 
Livea  in  his  beams,  and  leaves  ill  days  to  men. 

Though  strong  the  hawk,  though  practised  well 
to  fly  ,1 
An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky : 
An  eagle,  when,  deserting  human  sight. 
She  seeks  the  sun  in  her  unwearied  flight : 
Did  thy  command  her  yellow  pinion  lift 
So  high  in  air,  and  seat  her  on  the  dift, 
Where  for  above  thy  workl  she  dweUs  alone, 
And  proudly  makes  the  strength  of  rocks  her  own; 
Thence  wide  o'er  nature  takes  her  dread  survey, 
Afid  with  a  glance  predestinates  her  prey  TM 
She  feasts  her  yoimg  with  blood,  and,  hovering  o'er 
The  unslaughtered  host,  enjoys  the  promised  govs. 

Knowest  thou  how  many  moons,  by  me  assigned, 
Ron  o'er  the  mountain  goat  and  forest  hind,f 

*  Hen  b  mailced  another  pecoBar  qnafity  of  thb  creatnre, 
wldch  neitlier  fllee  oar  nui  cHrectly,  bat  hea  a  motion  com* 
poeed  of  both,  and  ming  Its  winge  ae  aafle^  makes  gnat  apeaA 

t  Xenophon  n7%  Cyras  had  horaea  that  couUomnake  the 
goat  and  the  wild  aai^  but  none  that  coold  reach  thb  cnatunL 
A  thouaand  gokbn  dncaii^  or  an  hundred  camel%  wae  tin 
Btated  price  of  a  Iioisb  that  oouM  equal  their  speed. 

I  Though  thb  bird  b  bat  Joet  mendoned  in  my  aalKoi;  I 
eoold  notfortMargoingalittbftuthcr,  andapreading  thoae 
beaadfalphmies(wfalchanihatap)  Into  half  a  doaeo  ttna 
"nedrannalaBoe  I  have  marked  of  hb  opening  hbpiuBMn 
the  eon  b  true :  £!rpamfif  ooloree  odveraa  majmn  eo<e^  9Mis 
§iefuigentiu» radiant    Plin.Ix.c90L 

I  niuanoa  (Oe  re  .icefp.)  mentteos  a  hawk  that  flew  ftoB 
Parb  to  London  fad  a  nigfac 

And  the  Sgyptlauk  in  regard  tokaewlfliNn^inadelttheb 
iymbol  ibr  the  wind;  te  irtilch  neson  we  may  eappon  the 
hawk,  aa  weU  aa  the  crowabova^  to  have  been  a  bird  of  mm 
in  Egypt 

I  Theeagb  b  anid  10  be  of  so  scots  a  right,  that  when  ibe  b 
so  high  in  the  ahr  that  man  can  not  no  her,  abs  can  dboam  the 
emaUeit  (lib  onder  water.  My  author  acconialj  aataaaioi 
the  natun  of  the  creatune  he  deecrlbe^  and  eeeoMtohave 
been  a  natunliat  aa  well  as  a  poet,  which  the  next  Moie  wlQ 
confirm. 

1  "niemeeningof  dde  qneetionl%  Kaoweei  thou  the  tbne 
and  dreumetancee  of  their  bringing  forth  1  for  to  know  the 
time  onlj  wae  eaejr,  and  had  nothing  eztnKxduarjr  in  k;  bol 
thecircunietancehadaomelhfa^pecuUariyezpnaeivaQrGod^ 
providence^  which  makae  the  qoeetion  proper  In  thb  pboe. 
PUnj  obaerve^  that  the  hind  with  jroung  b  bj  intind  dkeo- 
ed  to  a  certain  heit>  called  <8lMe<»e,  which  fadliiates  the  bbib. 
Thunder  abo  (which  looks  like  the  more  tanmsdkiahandeC 
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While  pregnant,  they  a  mother*!  kmd  luetainl 
They  bend  in  angnieh,  and  cast  forth  their  pain. 
Hale  are  their  yoang,  from  human  frailties  freed, 
Walk  onauetained,  and  nnaieiitfd  feed: 
They  Ihre  at  once,  forMke  the  dam'e  warm  aide. 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  Nature  for  their  guide ; 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade. 

Will  the  tall  reem,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me. 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  1 
Submit  his  unworn  shoulder  to  the  yoke, 
Break  the  stiff  clod,  and  o'er  thy  furrow  smoke? 
Since  great  his  strength,  go  trust  him,  void  of  care. 
Lay  on  his  neck  the  toil  of  all  the  year; 
Bid  him  bring  home  the  seasons  to  thy  doom, 
And  cast  his  load  among  the  gathered  stores. 

Didst  thou  from  service  the  wild  ass  discharge, 
And  break  his  bonds,  and  bid  him  live  at  laige ; 
Through  the  wide  waste^  his  ample  mansion,  roam. 
And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 
By  Nature's  hand  magnificently  fed, 
His  meal  u  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread ; 
As  in  pure  air  aloft  he  bounds  along, 
He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng; 
Conscious  of  freedom,  scorns  the  smothered  train. 
The  threatening  driver,  and  the  servile  rein. 

Survey  the  warlike  horse !  didst  thou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  7 
No  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  sotd  allays , 
*T'iB  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  bUze : 
To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight. 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might : 
High  raised,  he  snufii  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  bums  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war ; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around. 
And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 
How  does  hb  firm,  his  rising  heart,  advance 
Full  on  the  brandished  sword  and  shaken  lance 
While  his  fiied  eye-balls  meet  the  danling  shield, 
Oaae,  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field  I 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride, 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast, 
Till  death,  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  last. 

But  fiercer  staU,  the  lordly  Hon  stalks. 
Grimly  majestic  in  his  lonely  walks : 
When  round  he  glares,  all  Hving  creatures  fiy; 
He  clears  the  desart  with  his  rolling  eye. 
Say,  mortal,  does  he  rouse  at  thy  command. 
And  roar  to  thee,  and  live  upon  thy  handl 
Dost  thou  for  him  in  forests  bend  thy  bow, 
And  to  his  gloomy  den  the  morsel  throw. 
Where,  bent  on  death,  lie  hid  his  tawny  brood. 
And,  crouched  in  dreadful  ambush,  pant  for  blood; 
Or  stretched  on  broken  limbs,  consume  the  day. 
In  darkness  wrapt,  and  slumber  o'er  their  prey  1 


By  the  pale  moon  they  take  their  destined  round,* 
And  lash  their  sides  and  furious  tear  the  ground. 
Now  shrieks  and  dying  groans  the  desart  fill ; 
They  rage,  they  rend;  their  ravenous  jaws  distil 
With  aimson  foam ;  and  when  the  banquet's  o'er 
They  stride  away,  and  paint  their  steps  with  gore: 
In  flight  alone  the  shepherd  puts  his  trust, 
And  shudders  at  the  tidon  in  the  dust. 

Mild  is  my  Behemoth,  though  large  bis  frame; 
Smooth  is  hu  temper,  and  repressed  his  flame; 
While  unprovoked.    This  native  of  the  flood 
Lifts  his  broad  foot,  and  puts  ashore  for  food : 
Elarth  sinks  beneath  him  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs,  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See,  with  what  strength  his  hardened  loins  are 

bound. 
An  over  proof,  and  shut  against  a  wound! 
How  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail '. 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fiiil. 
Built  high  and  wide,  his  solid  bones  surpass 
The  bars  of  steel;  his  ribs  are  ribs  of  brass; 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  armed  jaw, 
Give  the  wide  forest  and  the  mountain  law. 
The  mountains  feed  him;  there  the  beasts  admire 
The  mighty  stranger,  and  in  dread  retire; 
At  length  his  greatness  nearer  they  survey, 
Graze  in  his  shadow,  and  his  eye  obey. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat. 
His  noontide  shelter  from  the  burning  heat ; 
Their  sedgy  bosoms  his  wide  couch  are  made, 
And  groves  of  willows  give  him  all  their  shade. 

His  eye  drinks   Jordan  up,  when,  fired  with 
drought. 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat; 
In  lessened  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain ; 
He  sinks  a  river,  and  he  thirsts  again. 

Go  to  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  fruLful  side, 
Cast  forth  thy  line  into  the  swelling  tide; 
With  slender  hair  Leviathant  command. 
And  stretch  his  vastness  on  the  loaded  strand. 
Will  he  become  thy  servant  1  will  he  own 
Thy  lordly  nod,  and  tremble  at  thy  frown  1 
Or  with  his  sport  amuse  thy  leisure  day. 
And,  bound  in  silk  with  thy  soft  maidens  play  1 

Shall  pompous  banquets  swell  with  sdch  a  piiiel 
And  the  bowl  journey  round  his  ample  size  1 
Or  the  debating  merchant  share  the  prey. 
And  various  limbs  to  various  marts  oonveyl 
Through  his  firm  skull  what  steel  its  way  can  wini 
What  forceful  engine  can  subdue  his  skin  1 


Piovtdeoce)  hai  ths  suns  cflbct,  Ft.  lodx    In  m  sariy  an 
V  isotairfs  ihssi  thiop  may  ayVe  our  author  a  oacnnlla. 


*  Pumfng  their  pr«y  by  night  Is  true  of  moa  wQd  beastly 
partlcularlj  the  lloo,  Prat  dr.  20.  Hie  AnUant  havaoos 
amoog  their  five  hundred  namoi  for  the  Uon,  which  rignllles 
the  hunter  bf  moimshine, 

rThetakii^theerooodUele  moadlfllcnlL  IModoraiaiy^ 
thej  are  not  to  betaken  but  hj  Iron  aeML  WheoAugaans 
oooquevad  Egypt,  he  otmck  a  medal,  the  iaqicia  of  wfaidi 
was  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm^TDe^whh  this  ioRriplklv 
Nemo  antea  rtHgavtt, 
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Fly  fkc,  and  Kve;  tempt  not  his  xnatchleflB  might; 
The  bravest  shrink  to  cowards  in  his  sight; 
Therashest  dare  not  rouse  him  up:*  who  then 
Shall  turn  on  me,  among  the  sons  of  men  7 

Am  I  a  debtor?  hast  thou  ever  heard 
Whence  come  the  gifts  which  are  on  me  conferred  1 
My  lavish  fruit  a  thousand  vallies  fills, 
And  mine  the  herds  that  graze  a  thousand  hills : 
Elarth,  sea,  and  air,  all  Nature  is  my  own, 
And  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneath  my  throne; 
And  dar'st  thou  with  the  world's  great  Father  vie, 
Thou,  who  dost  tremble  at  my  creature's  eye*? 

At  full  my  huge  Leviathan  shall  rise. 
Boast  all  his  strength,  and  spread  his  wondrous 

size: 
Who,  great  in  arms,  e'er  stript  his  shining  mail. 
Or  crowned  his  triumph  with  a  single  scale  1 
Whose  heart  sustains  him  to  draw  near?  Behold 
Destruction  yawns  ;t  his  spacious  jaws  unfold, 
And,  marshalled  round  the  wide  expanse,  disclose 
Teeth  edged  with  death,  and  crowding  rows  on 

rows: 
What  hideous  fangs  on  either  side  arise ! 
And  what  a  deep  abyss  between  them  lies ! 
Mete  with  thy  lance,  and  with  thy  plumbet  sound, 
The  one  how  long,  the  other  how  profound  I 

His  bulk  is  charged  with  such  a  furious  soul, 
That  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  spread  nostrils  roll 
As  from  a  furnace ;  and,  when  roused  his  ire. 
Fate  issues  from  his  jaws  in  streams  of  fire.t 
The  rage  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas, 
Thy  terror,  this  thy  great  superior  please ; 
Strength  on  bis  ample  shoulder  sits  in  state ; 
His  well  joined  limbs  are  dreadfully  complete; 
EUs  flakes  of  solid  flesh  are  slow  to  part ; 
As  steel  his  nerves,  as  adamant  his  heart. 
When,  late  awaked,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods, 
And  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds. 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  his  scaly  height, 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  light, 

*  This  allu4es  to  a  custom  of  this  creature,  which  is  wheD 
SRled  with  fish,  to  come  ashore  and  sleep  among  the  reeds. 

r  The  crocodfle'a  mouth  is  exceeding  wide.  When  he  gapei^ 
nyi  niny,  tt<  lof Wm  OS.    Bfaitia]  says  to  his  (U>aromaxi, 

-    QtmoompanuaricUbustuisora 
.  Niliacus  liabetcrooodihiB  augusta. 
Bo  that  the  exprusrion  there  is  barely  just 

^  This  too  is  nearer  truth  than  at  fint  view  may  be  iro^^ined. 
The  crocodile,  say  the  naturalists,  lying  kmg  under  water,  and 
being  there  forced  to  bcM  its  breath,  when  it  emerges^  the 
breath  long  repressed  is  hot,  and  bunts  nut  so  vlolemly,  that 
it  resembles  fire  and  smoke.  The  hone  suppreans  not  his 
breath  by  any  means  ao  long,  neither  is  he  so  fierce  and  ani- 
mated ;  yet  the  most  correct  of  poets  ventures  to  use  the  same 
metaphor  concerning  him. 

CbUactumque  praroeos  votvlt  sub  naribus  ignem. 
By  this  and  the  Ibregoiog  note,  I  would  eautioo  againt  a  false 
opinion  of  the  BaMera  boldoeai^  ftom  paasiges  in  them  ill  on- 


Far  round  are  fiital  damps  of  tenor  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dread. 
Large  is  his  front ;  and  when  his  burnished  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to  rise.* 

In  vain  may  death  in  various  shapes  invad<, 
The  swift-winged  arrow,  the  descending  blade; 
His  naked  breast  their  impotence  defies; 
The  dart  rebounds,  the  brittle  faulchion  flies. 
Shut  in  himself,  the  war  without  he  hears, 
Safe  in  the  tempest  of  their  rattling  spears ; 
The  cumbered  strand  their  wasted  vodlies  strow ; 
HJa  sport  the  rage  and  labour  of  the  (be. 

His  pastimes  like  a  caldron  boil  the  flood, 
And  blacken  ocean  with  a  rising  mud ; 
The  billows  feel  him  as  he  works  his  way. 
His  hoary  footsteps  shine  along  the  sea ; 
The  foam  high-wrought,  with  white  divides  the 

green. 
And  distant  sailors  point  where  death  has  been. 

His  like  earth  bears  not  on  her  spacious  face; 
Alone  in  nature  stands  his  dauntless  race, 
For  utter  ignorance  of  fear  renowned: 
In  wrath  he  rolls  his  baleful  eye  around ; 
Makes  every  swoln  disdainful  heart  subside, 
And  holds  dominion  o'er  the  sons  of  Pride. 

Then  the  Chaldean  eased  his  labouring  breast, 
With  fVill  conviction  of  his  crime  oppressed. 

**  Thou  can'st  accomplish  all  things,  Lord  of 
might! 
And  every  thought  is  naked  to  thy  sight : 
But,  oh  !  thy  ways  are  wonderful,  and  lie 
Beyond  the  deepest  reach  of  mortal  eye. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  thine  Almighty  power. 
But  never  saw  thee  till  this  dreadful  hour. 
O'erwhelmed  with  shame,  the  Lord  of  life  I  see, 
Abhor  myself,  and  give  my  soul  to  thee ; 
Nor  shall  my  weakness  tempt  thine  anger  more: 
Mai^  is  not  made  to  question,  but  adore." 

'BiseyMoreKketheeyeUdtqflkemoming.  Ithinklhii 
gives  us  as  great  aa  Image  of  the  thing  it  would  ex|ii«i  if 
can  enter  the  thought  of  man.  It  is  not  impcotaable  thsft  cte 
Egyptians  stole  their  hieroglyphic  for  the  momii^  which  is 
the  crocodile's  eye,  from  this  pmaage,  though  no  cranmenttfor 
1  have  seen  mentions  it  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Egyp- 
tians should  be  both  readen  and  admirers  of  the  wrilii^  of 
Masee^  whom  I  soppose  the  author  of  this  poem. 

I  liave  observed  alrrady  that  three  or  four  of  the  exmwm 
here  described  are  Egyptian ;  the  two  last  are  notonouriy  »; 
they  are  the  rlver-h<vse  and  the  crocodile,  those  celebrated  in* 
habitants  of  the  NUe;  and  on  these  two  H  is  that  our  antfaar 
chiefly  dwella  It  would  have  been  expected  from  an  aoikt 
more  remote  from  that  river  than  Mosea^  to  a  caiaiogai  of 
creatures  produced  to  magnify  their  Creator,  to  have  dweboe 
the  two  Uurgeat  works  of  his  hand,  rtt.  Uie  eleplwnt  and  the 
whale.  This  is  so  natural  an  expectation,  that  aome  com* 
mentaton  have  rendered  behemoth  and  leviathan  theetefihani 
and  whale,  though  the  descriptioas  in  oar  author  wfll  not  ait' 
mitof  it;  but  Moses  being,  as  we  may  weO  suppose^  under  Ml 
immediate  terrurof  the  hippopotamusand  crocodile,  fhantMr 
daily  mischlefo  and  ravages  around  him,  it  Is  very  '^r^fwtifM 
why  be  should  permit  them  to  take  plaea 
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IN  TWO  PARTEl 

AITD  A  POSTSCRIPT. 

TO  MRa  B  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  . 


M(7  nol  dan  be  ntbaBd,  0v«D  as  it  wen  with  nMRoir 


•ndfttiMBi;  wlMnn^moiMhpnkechtheewhhjOTftilBpa 


PART  I. 

Thi  dayi  how  few,  howdiort  the  yetn^ 
Of  man's  too  rapid  race  1 
Each  leaving  as  it  swiftly  ffies^ 
A  sboiter  inits  plaise. 

They  who  the  longest  lease  enjoy, 
Have  told  xu  with  a  sigh, 
That  to  be  bom  seenM  little  mAtt 
Than  to  begin  to  die. 

Numbers  there  are  who  feel  this  troth 
With  fears  alarmed;  and  yet, 
In  fife's  delusion  lolled  asleep, 
This  weighty  troth  ferget 

And  am  I  not  to  these  akin  1 
Age  alombeiB  o'er  the  qoill ; 
Its  hoDoor  blots  whatever  it  writes, 
And  am  I  writing  stilll 


of  Natore  in  decline. 
And  languor  in  my  thoughts, 
To  soften  oeneore  and  abate 
Its  rigour  on  my  faults. 

Permit  me.  Madam  f  era  to  yoo 
The  promised  Terse  I  pay. 
To  touch  on  felt  Infirmity, 
Sad  sister  of  Decay. 

One  wofld  deceased,  another  bom, 

like  Noah  they  behold, 

Oer  whose  white  hairs  and  borrowed  brows 

Too  many  suns  have  rolled. 


Happy  the  patriarch !  he 

Hie  second  world  tosee; 

My  second  worid,  thoo^  gay  the  «ene, 

Can  boast  no  charms  fer  me. 

To  me  thb  brilliant  age  appears 
With  desolation  spread  I 
Near  all  with  whom  I  fived  and  miled, 
Whilst  life  was  life,  am  deMl ; 

And  with  them  died  ray  Joys:  thegrAte 
Hss  bvokeo  Nature's  Uws, 
And  closed  against  this  feeble  frame 
bi  partial  cniel  jaws: 


Cruel  to  spare  I  condemned  to  life ! 
A  doud  impairs  my  sight  I 
My  weak  hand  disobeys  my  will, 
And  tremUeo  as  I  write. 

What  shall  I  write 7  Thalia  teU; 
Say,  long  abandoned  muse! 
What  fiekl  of  fency  shall  I  rangel 
What  subject  shall  I  choosel 

A  cIuMoe  of  moment  high  inspire, 
And  rescue  me  from  shame, 
For  doting  on  thy  charms  so  late, 
By  grandeur  in  my  theme. 

Beyond  the  themes  which  most  admire, 
Which  daxzle  or  amaze ; 
Beyond  renowned  exploits  of  war. 
Bright  charms,  or  empire's  blaze^ 

Are  themes,  which,  in  a  worid  of  wo. 
Can  best  appease  our  pain, 
And  in  an  age  of  gaudy  gvdit. 
Gay  FoUy*s  flood  restrain} 

Amidst  the  storms  of  life  support 
A  calm  unshaken  mind. 
And  with  unfeding  laorels  crown 
The  brow  of  the  resigned. 

0  Resignation  I  yet  unsung. 
Untouched  by  former  strains. 
Though  claiming  every  nnise's  mik^ 
And  every  poet* s  pains : 

Beneath  life's  evening  solemn  shade 

1  de(ficate  my  page 

To  thee,  thou  safest  guard  of  yootii  I 
Thou  sole  support  of  age  1 

All  other  duties  crescents  are 
Of  virtue  feintly  bright; 
The  glorious  consummation  thoa  I 
Which  fills  her  ori^  with  light : 

How  rarely  filled !  the  love  divine 
In  evils  to  discern : 
This  the  first  lesson  which  we  want, 
The  latest  which  we  learn: 

A  melancholy  truth !  fir  know, 
Could  oar  proud  hearts  rasigii, 
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The  distance  greatly  would  decreaie 
'Twixt  human  and  divine. 

But  though  full  nohle  is  my  theme, 
Full  urgent  ia  my  call 
To  floflen  sorrow,  and  forbid 
The  bursting  tear  to  fall : 

The  task  I  dread:  dare  I  to  leave 
Of  human  prose  the  shoie, 
And  put  to  sea!  a  dangerous  sea  I 
What  throngs  have  sunk  before  I 

•  * 

How  proud  the  poet's  biDows  swett  t 
The  God!  the  Godl.  hi^boMit) 
A  boast  how  vain !  what  wrecks  aboundJ 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast 

What  then  am  17  shall  I  pfestime, 
On  such  a  mouHea  wing, 
Above  the  general  wreck  to^rise 
And  in  my  winter  sing  1 

When  nightingales,  when  aweeteit  baids, 
Confine  their  charming  aong 
To  suomier's  animating  hfO^U, 
Content  to  warble  young. 

Yet  write  I  must;  a  lady*  suet ; 
How  shameful  her  request ! 
My  brain  in  labour  for  dull  rhyme ! 
Hers  teeming  with  the  best! 

But  you  a  stranger  will  excuse, 
Nor  scorn  his  feeble  strain ; 
To  you  a  stranger,  but,  through  fiite, 
No  stranger  to  your  pain. 

The  ghost  of  Grief  deceased  tsccndi, 
His  old  wound  Ueedt  anew; 
His  sorrows  are  recalled  to  life 
By  those  he  sees  in  yon : 


Too  well  he  knows  the  twisted  strings 
Of  ardent  iM^atUhcocnhined, 
When  rent  asunder,  how  they  bleed^ 
How  hard  to  be  resigned. 

Those  tears  you  pour  his  eyes  hav«  ab#d ; 
The  pang  yoa  M  he  felt} 
Thus  Nature,  loud  as  Yiitue,  bids 
His  heart  at  yours  to  melt. 

But  what  can  heart  or  head  soggeHl    , 
What  sad  Expeoeooa  say? 
Through  truths  auslera  to  peacs  we  wftrk 
Our  r^ged  gloomy  way. 

What  are  wel  whence?  for  whati  and  whitherl 
Who  know  nptneeds  must  moura ; 
But  Thought^  bright  daughter  of  the  Skie^  I 
Can  tears  to  triumph  turn. 


;  ..>f 


Thought  is  our  armour ;  *Tis  the  mind*s 
Impenetrable  shield, 
When,  sent  by  Fate,  we  meet  oar  fees 
In  sore  Affliction's  field : 

If  plucks  the*  fHghtfu)  mask  from  iOs, 
Forbids  palo  fear  to  hide. 
Beneath  that  dark  disguise  a  finend, 
Which  turns  Afiection's  tide. 

AfiecUon  frail!  trained  up  by  Sense, 
From  Reason's  channel  strays, 
And  whilst  it  blindly,  points  at  peace, 
Our  peace  to  pain  betrays. 

Thought  winds  its  fond  erroneous  stream 

From  daily-dying  fiowers, 

To  nourish  rich  immortal  blooms, 

In  amaranthine  bowers: 

Whence  throngs,  in  ecstacy,  look  down 
On  what  once  shocked  their  sight, 
And  thank  the  terrors  of  the  past 
For  ages  of  delight. 

All  withers  here ;  who  most  pospcw  . 
Are  losers  by  their  gain; 
Stung  by  fiill  proof,  that,  bad  at  best, 
Life's  idle,  all  is  vain : 

Yain,  in  its  course,  life's  murm'ring  stream; 
Did  not  its  course  offend, 
But  murmur  cease,  life,  then,  would  seem 
Still  vainer  firom  its  end. 

How  wretched !  who,  through  cruel  fete, 
Have  nothing  to  lament. 
With  the  poor  alms  this  world  afibrds, 
Depkirably  content  1 

Had  not  the  Greek  his  world  mistook, 
His  wish  had  been  most  wise; 
"To  be  content  with  but  one  worid, 
like  him,  we  should  despise. 

Of  earth's  revenue  would  you  -st&te 
A  fun  account  and  feir? 
We  hope,  and  hope,'  and  hope,  then  cast 
The  total  up— despair. 

Since  vain  all  hein,  aO  fbtibe,  vast. 
Embrace  the  kC  asngned} 
Heaven  wdunds  to  heat;  its  itcfWoM  tmtnmki 
Its  strokes  severe  most  kind. 

But  in  lapsed  nature  rsoted  detp. 
Blind  Error  domineers, 
And  on  fbgb^  errands  in  ike  daik| 
Sends  out  our  hopeaaad  feaiii;  . 

Bids  us  ibtf  ever  paips  deplomi 
Our  pleasures  over-prize; 
These  oft  persuade  us  to  be 
Those  urge  us  to  be  wise. 
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Fxom  Ytrtue's  rugged  path  to  right, 
By  pleasure  are  we  brought 
To  flowery  fields  of  wrong,  and  there 
Pain  chides  us  for  our  &ult: 

Yet  whilst  it  chides  it  speaks  of  peace, 
If  foUy  is  withstood, 
And  says,  Time  pays  an  easy  price, 
For  our  eternal  good. 

In  earth*s  dark  cot,  and  in  an  hour, 
And  in  delusion  great, 
What  an  economist  is  man ! 
To  spend  his  whole  estate. 

And  beggar  an  eternity! 

For  which,  as  he  was  born, 

More  worlds  than  one  against  it  weighed. 

At  feathers  he  should  scorn. 

Say  not  your  loss  in  trhmiph  leads, 
Religion's  feeble  strife ; 
Joys  iuture  amply  reunburse 
Joys  bankrupts  of  this  life. 

But  not  deferred  your  joy  so  long. 
It  bears  an  early  date ; 
Affliction's  ready  pay  in  hand 
Befriends  our  present  state. 

What  are  the  tears  which  trickle  down 
Her  melancholy  face. 
Like  liquid  peari  1  Uke  pearls  of  price, 
They  puichafle  lasting  peace. 

Orief  softens  hearts,  and  curbs  the  wiU, 
Impetuous  passion  tames, 
And  keeps  insatiate  keen  deore 
From  launching  in  extremes. 

Through  Time's  dark  womb,  our  judgment  right, 
If  OUT  dim  eye  was  thrown. 
Clear  should  we  see  the  will  divine 
Has  but  forestalled  our  own. 

At  variance  with  our  future  wiA, 
Selfsevered,  we  complain: 
If  so,  the  wounded,  not  the  wound. 
Most  answer  for  the  pain. 

The  day  shall  come,  and  swift  of  whig, 
Though  you  may  think  it  slow. 
When,  in  the  list  of  Fortune's  smiles. 
You'll  enter  frowns  of  wo. 

For  nuurk  the  path  of  Providence; 
This  course  it  has  pursued, 
"  Pain  is  the  parent,  wo  the  womb. 
Of  sound  important  good :" 

Our  hearts  are  fastened  to  this  world 
By  strong  and  endless  ties ; 
And  every  sorrow  cuts  a  string, 
And  urges  us  to  rise. 


'TwiU  sound  severe — ^yet  rest  assured 
I'm  studious  of  your  peace; 
Though  I  should  dare  to  give  youjoy-* 
Yes,  joy  of  his  decease. 

An  hour  shall  come,  (you  question  this)^ 
An  hour,  when  you  shaU  bless, 
Beyond  the  brightest  beams  of  life^ 
Dark  days  of  your  distress. 

Hear  then,  vrithout  surprise,  a  tioth, 
A  daughter  truth  to  this»,   . 
Swift  turns  of  fortune  often,  tie 
A  bleeding  heart  to  bliss. 

Esteem  you  this  a  paradox  % 
My  sacred  motto  read; 
A  glorious  truth,  divinely  sun^  - 
By  one  whose  heart  had  bl^. 

To  resignation  swift  he  flew^ 

In  her  a  friend  he  found; 

A  friend  which  blessed  him  vrith  a  saile. 

When  gasping  with  his  wound. 

On  earth  nought  precious  is  obtained 
But  what  is  painful  too; 
By  travel,  and  to  travel  borU; 
Our  sabbaths  are  but  few. 

To  real  joy  we  work  our  way, 
Encountering  many  a  shock, 
Ere  found  what  truly  charms,  as  found 
A  Venus  in  the  block. 

In  some  disaster,  some  seveie 
Appointment  kn  our  sins. 
That  mother-blessing,  (not  so  called 
True  happiness,  begins. 

No  martyr  e'er  defied  the  flitfnev    •:    .  • 
By  stings  of  life  unvexed ; 
First  rose  some  quarrel  with  this  world, 
Then  passion  for  the  next 

You  see  then  pangs  m  parent  pai9|g% 
The  pangs  of  happy  birth; . 
Pangs,  by  which  oiily  can  be,  bora 
True  happiness  on  earth. 

The  peopled  eaith  look  all  around, 
Or  through  times  records  run,_ 
And  say,  what  is  a  man  unstnickl 
It  is  a  man  undone. 

This  moment  am  I  deeply  stung — . 

My  bold  pretence  is  tried.  /. 

When  vain  man  boasts,  heaven  puts  tdprooif 

The  vauntings  of  his  pride. 

Now  need  I,  Madam  I  your  support. — 
How  exquisite  Uie smart! 
How  critically  timed  the  newi*  ' 
Which  sbik^Bte  to  the  heart r    -" 

*Thed«athorMr.RidbardsoD. 
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The  puigtof  which  I  ipoke  I  fed: 
If  woffth  lika  thine  it  borne, 

0  kMig  belofedl  I  ble«  the  hUm, 
And  trinmph  whilft  I  monxn. 

Nor  moum  I  kMig;  hj  grief  iiibdiied 
Be  leaion'e  empire  ihown, 
Deep  angniih  comet  bj  haaven'e  decnet. 
Continiiet  by  oor  own; 

And  when  continued  peat  its  point, 
Indulged  in  length  of  time, 
Chief  ie  diagraoe,  And  what  was  fiUe 
Corrupts  into  a  crime. 

And  shall  I,  criminaHj  mean, 
Myself  and  subject  wrongl 
No;  my  example  shall  support 
The  suAgect  of  my  song. 

Bfadam!  I  grant  your  loss  is  gnat, 

Nor  little  is  your  gain: 

Let  that  be  weighed;  when  weighed  ari^it, 

It  richly  pays  your  pain. 

When  heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free, 
And  earth's  enchantments  end. 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

But  such  a  friend! — and  sigh  no  mora ! 
'TIS  prudent,  but  severe: 
Heaven  aid  my  vreakness,  and  I  drop 
AU  sorrow-  with  this  tear. 

Perhaps  your  settled  grief  to  sooth 

1  should  not  vainly  strive, 

But  with  soft  balm  your  pain  aasiiage, 
Had  he  been  still  alive; 

Whose  frequent  aid  brought  kind  relief 
In  my  distress  of  thought. 
Tinged  with  his  beams  my  ckmdy  page, 
And  beautified  a  frtult 

To  touch  our  passions'  secret  springs 
Was  his  peculiar  care; 
And  deep  hb  happy  genius  dived 
In  bosoms  of  the  fair. 

Nature,  which  fiivours  to  the  few 
AD  art  beyond  imparts, 
To  him  presented,  at  his  birth, 
The  key  of  human  hearts. 

But  not  to  roe  by  him  bequeathed 
His  gentle  smooth  address; 
His  tender  hand  to  touch  the  wound 
In  thiobbings  of  distress. 

Howe'er,  proceed  I  must,  unblessed 
With  JEsenlapian art: 
Know,  Ijovo,  sometinies,  mistaken  Jjcm  I 
Playv  Dinfleotkm's  part 


Nor  lands,  nor  seas,  nor  suns,  nor  stars. 
Can  soul  from  soul  divide; 
They  correspond  from  distant  worids, 
Though  transports  are  denied. 

Are  you  not  then  unkindly  kindl 
Is  not  your  bve  severe  1 
O!  stop  that  crystal  source  of  wo^ 
Nor  wound  him  with  a  tear. 

As  those  above  from  human  bliss 
Receive  increase  of  Joy, 
May  not  a  stroke  from  human  wo^ 
In  part  their  peace  destroy  7 

He  fives  in  those  he  left; — to  whati 
Tour  now  paternal  care: 
Clear  from  its  clouds  your  brightened  eje^ 
It  will  discern  him  there; 

In  features,  not  of  form  alone. 
But  those,  I  trust  of  mind, 
Auspicious  to  the  public  weal, 
And  to  their  fide  resigned. 

Think  on  the  tempests  he  sustained, 
Revolve  his  battles  won. 
And  let  those  prophesy  your  joy 
From  such  a  father's  son. 

Is  consolation  what  you  seek  7 
Fan  then  his  martial  fire. 
And  animate  to  flame  the  sparks 
Bequeathed  him  by  his  aire. 

As  nothing  great  is  bom  in  haste. 
Wise  Nature's  tune  allow ; 
His  fiither's  laurels  may  descend, 
And  flourish  on  his  brow. 

Nor,  Madam !  be  surprised  to  hear, 
That  laureb  may  be  due 
Not  more  to  heroes  of  the  field 
(Proud  boasten!)  than  to  you. 

Tender  as  is  the  female  firame. 
Like  that  brave  man  you  mourn, 
You  are  a  soldier,  and  to  fight 
Superior  battles  bom. 

Beneath  a  banner  nobler  fkt 
Than  ever  was  unfrirled 
In  fields  of  blood ;  a  banner  biightl 
Iffigh-waved  o'er  all  the  world; 

It,  like  a  streaming  meteor,  casts 
An  umvemJ  light; 
Sheds  day,  sheds  more,  eternal  day, 
On  nations  whelmed  in  night 


Beneath  that  banner,  what 
Can  mount  ourgloiy  higher. 
Than  to  sustain  the  drndfiil  bbw, 
When  those  we  love  expire  1 
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Go  forth  a  moral  Amazon, 
Amied  with  undaunted  thought; 
The  battle  won,  though  costing  dear, 
YouH  think  it  cheaply  bought 

The  paMTe  hero,  who  mis  down 
TJnactiTe,  and  can  smile 
Beneath  Affliction's  galling  load, 
OotactsaCnsar'stoil. 

The  billows  stained  by  slaughtered  foes 
Inferior  praise  afford; 
Reason's  a  bloodless  conqueror 
More  glorious  than  the  sword. 

Nor  can  the  thunder  of  huzaas 
From  shouting  nations,  cause 
Such  sweet  delight,  as  from  your  heart 
Soft  whispers  of  applause. 

The  dear  deceased  so  famed  in  arms, 
With  what  delight  hell  view 
Hb  triumphs  on  the  main  outdone. 
Thus  conquered  twice  by  you ! 

Sharp  his  delight ;  take  heed  to  shun 
Of  bowms  moat  diseased 
That  odd  distemper,  and  absurd 
Reluctance  to  be  pleased. 

Some  seem  in  lore  with  Sorrow's  charmi, 
And  that  foul  fiend  embrace ; 
Thb  temper  let  me  justly  brand 
And  stamp  it  with  disgrace, 

Sorrowt  of  horrid  parentage! 

Thou  second-born  of  hell ! 

Against  heaven's  endless  mercies  poured 

Ebw  dar'st  thou  to  rebel  7 

From  black  and  noxious  vapours  bred. 
And  nursed  by  want  of  thought, 
And  to  the  door  of  Frenzy's  self 
By  Perseverance  brought. 

Thy  most  ingbrbus  coward  tears, 
From  brutal  eyes  have  ran; 
Smiles,  incommunicable  smiles! 
Are  radiant  marks  of  man ; 

They  cast  a  sudden  glory  round 
The  illumined  human  face; 
And  light,  in  sons  of  honest  Joy, 
Some  beams  of  Moses'  face. 

Is  Resignation's  lesson  hard? 
Examine,  we  shall  find 
That  duty  gives  up  little  more 
Than  anguish  of  the  mind. 

Rcngn;  and  all  the  load  of  Ufo 
That  moment  you  remove  i 
lU  heavy  tax,  ten  thousand  caret 
I^olve  on  One  above; 


Who  bids  us  lay  our  burden  down 
On  his  Almighty  hand. 
Softens  our  duty  to  relief, 
To  blessing  a  command. 

For  joy  what  cause !  how  every  sense 
Is  courted  from  above. 
The  year  around,  with  presents  rich 
The  growth  of  endless  love ! 

But  must  o'edook  the  blessings  poured. 
Forget  the  wonders  done. 
And  terminate,  wrapt  up  in  sense, 
Their  prospect  at  the  sun ; 

From  that  their  final  piHnt  of  view, 
From  that  their  radiant  goal. 
On  travel  infinite  of  thought. 
Sets  out  the  nobler  soul. 

Broke  loose  from  Timers  tenacious  ties^ 
And  earth's  involving  gloom, 
To  range  at  large  its  vast  domain. 
And  talk  with  worlds  to  come: 

They  let  unmarked,  and  unemployed 
Life's  idle  moments  run ; 
And  doing  nothing  for  themselves, 
Imagine  nothing  done. 

Fatal  mistake !  their  fate  goes  on, 
Their  dread  account  proceeds. 
And  their  not-doing  is  set  down 
Amongst  their  darkest  deeds. 

Though  man  sits  still,  and  takes  his  ette^ 
God  is  at  work  on  man : 
No  means,  no  moments  unemployed, 
To  Uess  him,  if  he  can. 

But  man  consents  not,  boldly  bent 
To  fashion  his  own  fate ; 
Man,  a  mere  bungler  in  the  trade, 
Repents  his  crime  too  late. 

Hence  loud  laments.    Let  me  thy  causey 
Indulgent  Father !  plead; 
Of  all  the  wretches  we  deplore. 
Not  one  by  thee  was  made. 

What  is  thy  whple  creation  frirl 

Of  love  divine  the  child ; 

Love  brought  it  forth,  and,  from  its  birth^ 

Has  o'er  it  fondly  snuled. 

Now,  and  through  periods  distant  fiur, 
Long  ere  the  world  bogan, 
Heaven  is,  and  has  in  travail  been. 
Its  birth  the  good  of  man. 

Man  holds  in  constant  service  bound 
The  blustering  winds  and  seas; 
Nor  suns  disdain  to  travel  hard. 
Their  master,  man,  to  please. 
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To  finml  good  the  wont  erentt 
Through  Mciet  channeb  ran ; 
Fmish,  fiyr  mm,  their  destined  ooone, 
At  *tvmM  for  man  began. 


One  point  (observed,  perhaps,  bj  few) 
Has  often  smote,  and  smites 
My  mind,  as  demonstration  strong 
That  heaven  in  man  delights. 

What's  known  to  man  of  things  unseen, 
Of  foture  worlds  or  fatesi 
So  much,  nor  more,  than  what  to  man's 
Sublime  affairs  relates. 

What's  revelation  then?  a  list, 
An  inventory  jost, 
Of  that  poor  insects  goods  so  late 
Called  out  of  night  and  dost 

What  various  motives  to  rejoice  I 
To  render  joy  sincere, 
Has  this  no  weight?  Our  joy  is  felt 
Beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 

Would  we  in  heaven  new  heaven  create^ 
And  double  its  delight  1 
A  snuHng  world,  when  heaven  looks  down, 
How  pleasing  ii^its  sight ! 

Angels  stoop  fofward  firom  the  thrones 
To  hear  its  joyful  lays; 
As  incense  sweet  enjoy,  and  join, 
Its  aromatic  praise. 

Have  we  no  cause  to  fear  the  stroke 
Of  heaven's  avenging  rod. 
When  we  presume  to  oountenct 
A  sympathetic  God? 

If  we  resign,  our  patience  makes 
His  rod  an  harmless  wand; 
If  not,  it  darts  a  serpent's  sting, 
Like  that  in  Moses'  hand ; 

Like  that  it  swallows  up  whate'er 
Earth's  vain  magicians  bring, 
Whose  baffled  arts  would  boast  bebw 
Of  joys  a  rival  spring. 

Consummate  love  I  the  Hst  how  large 
Of  blessings  from  thy  hand? 
To  banidi  sorrow,  and  be  blessed, 
Is  thy  supreme  oommand. 

Are  such  commands  but  iU  obeyed? 
Of  Miss  shall  we  oompbdn? 
The  man  who  dares  to  be  a  vnelch 
]>aervcs  still  greater  pain. 

Joy  is  our  duty,  glory,  health ; 
The  sonshineof  thesoul; 
Our  best  coeomium  on  the  power 
Who  sweetly  plans  the  whole. 


Joy  is  our  Eden  still  possessed : 
Begone,  ignoble  Grief! 
'Tis  joy  makes  gods,  and  men  exalt% 
Their  nature  our  relief: 

Relief,  for  man  to  that  most  stoop, 
And  his  due  distance  know ; 
Transport's  the  language  of  the  skies. 
Content  the  style  below. 

Content  is  joy;  and  joy  in  pain 
Is  joy  and  virtue  too; 
Thus,  whilst  good  present  we  poesesi, 
More  precious  we  pursue. 

Of  joy  the  man  we  have  in  hand 
The  more  have  we  to  come ; 
Joy,  like  our  money,  interest  bean, 
Which  daily  swells  the  sum. 

**  But  bow  to  smile,  to  stem  the  tide 
Of  nature  in  our  veins ; 
Is  it  not  hard  to  weep  in  joy? 
What  then  to  smile  in  pains?" 

Victorious  joy  I  which  breaks  the  doodi^ 
And  struggles  through  a  storm, 
Proclaims  the  mind  as  great  as  good. 
And  bids  it  doubly  charm. 

If  doubly  charming  in  our  sex, 

A  sex  by  nature  bold, 

What  then  in  yours?  'tii  diamond  thsfo, 

Triumphant  o'er  our  gold. 

And  should  not  this  complaint  reptew 
And  check  the  rising  sigh? 
Yet  farther  opiate  to  your  pain 
I  labour  to  supply. 

Since  spirits  greatly  damped  distort 
Ideas  of  defight, 

Look  through  the  medium  of  a  fiiend. 
To  set  your  notions  light. 

As  tean  the  sight,  grief  £ms  the  nol; 
Its  object  dark  appean ; 
True  friendship,  like  a  rising  sun. 
The  soul's  horiron  dears. 

A  friend's  an  optic  to  the  mind 
With  sorrow  clouded  o'er; 
And  givesit  strength  of  sight  to  aes 
Redress  unseen  before. 

Reason  is  somewhat  rough  in  bma; 
Extremely  smooth  and  &ir. 
When  she,  to  grace  her  manly  f^rwigUi, 
Assumes  a  female  air. 

A  friend  you  have,*  and  I  the 
Whose  prudent  soft  address 
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Win  bring  to  life  tbote  healing  thought!) 
Whkh  died  in  your  diatres. 

That  friend,  the  ipirit  of  my  theme 
Extracting  for  your  ease, 
Win  leaire  me  to  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 
Too  common,  nich  at  these. 

Let  those  lament,  to  whom  fuU  bowls 
Of  sparkling  joys  are  giTen ; 
That  triple  bane  inebriates  life, 
Imbitters  death,  and  hazards  hearen. 

Wo  to  the  soul  at  perfect  ease  J 

Tk  brewing  perfect  pains; 

Lulled  Reason  sleeps,  the  Pulse  is  king ; 

Despotic  Body  reigns. 

Have  you  ne'er  pitied  Joy's  gay  scenes, 
And  deemed  thcdr  glory  dark? 
Ala*,  poor  Envy !  she 's  stone  bUnd, 
And  quite  mistskffs  her  mark : 

Her  mark  lies  hid  in  Sorrow's  shades, 
But  sorrow  weU  subdued ; 
And  in  proud  Fortune's  frown  defied 
By  meek,  unborrowed  good. 

By  Resignation ;  aU  in  that 

A  double  friend  may  find, 

A  wing  to  heaven,  and,  while  on  earth, 

The  pillow  of  mankind. 

On  pillows  void  of  down  for  rest 
Our  restless  hopes  we  place ; 
When  hopes  of  heaven  lie  warm  at  least, 
Our  hearts  repose  in  peace. 

That  peace  which  resignatioo  yields, 
Who  feel  alone  can  guess: 
Tb  (fisbetieved  by  murmuring  minds. 
They  must  conclude  it  less. 

The  loss  or  gain  of  that  alone 
Have  we  to  hope  or  fear; 
That  Fate  controls,  and  can  invert 
The  seasons  of  the  year. 

O!  the  dark  days,  the  year  anmnd. 

Of  an  impatient  mind ; 

Through  clouds,  and  storms,  a  summer  breaks. 

To  shine  on  the  resigned. 

While  man,  by  that,  of  every  grace 
And  virtue  is  possessed, 
Foul  Vice  her  Pandamonium  builds 
In  the  rebdlious  breast. 

By  Resignation  we  defeat 
The  wofst  that  can  annoy, 
And  sufiler  with  far  more  repose 
Than  woridlings  can  enjoy. 


From  smaU  experience  this  1  ^eak ; 
O  grant  to  those  I  love 
£«xperience  friller  fer,  ye  powers 
Who  form  our  fiites  above  1 

My  love  where  due,  if  not  to  those 
Who  leaving  grandeur,  came 
To  shine  on  age  in  mean  reoew, 
And  light  me  to  my  theme  1 

A  theme  themselves !  a  theme  how  rare  I 
The  charms  which  they  display 
To  triumph  over  captive  heads, 
Are  set  in  bright  array. 

With  his  own  arms  proud  man's  o'erooms^ 
His  boasted  laurels  die ; 
Learning  and  Gienius,  wiser  grown. 
To  female  bosoms  fiy. 

This  revolution,  fixed  by  Fate, 
In  fable  was  foretold ; 
The  dark  predictbn  pualed  wits^ 
Nor  could  the  learned  unfold. 

But  as  those  ladies'*  works  I  read, 
They  darted  such  a  ray. 
The  latent  sense  burst  out  at  once, 
And  shone  in  open  day. 

So  burst  fuU  ripe  distended  fruits^ 
When  strongly  strikes  the  sun ;, 
And  from  the  purple  grape  unpressod, 
Spontaneous  nectars  run. 

PaUas,  ('tis  said)  when  Jove  grew  dull, 
Forsook  hb  drowsy  brain. 
And  sprightly  leaped  into  the  throne 
Of  Wisdom's  brighter  reign ; 

Her  helmet  took;  that  this,  shot  rays 
Of  formidable  wit; 
And  lance,— or  genius  most  acute. 
Which  lines  immortal  writ ; 


And  Gorgon  shield,— <xr,  power  to  fright 
Man's  foUy  dreadful  shone ; 
And  many  a  bk)ckhead  (easy  change  I) 
Turned  instantly  to  stone. 

Our  authors  male,  as  then  did  Jove, 
Now  scratch  a  damaged  head, 
And  can  for  what  once  quartered  there. 
But  find  the  goddess  fled. 

The  fruit  of  knowledge,  golden  fruit ! 
That  once  forbidden  tree. 
Hedged  in  by  suriy  man,  is  now 
To  Britain's  daughters  free. 
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In  Ere  (we  know)  of  fruit  so  fair 
The  noble  thirst  began ; 
And  they,  like  her,  have  eaosed  a  fall, 
A  &11  of  fame  in  man. 

And  since  of  genius  in  our  sex, 

0  Addison !  with  thee 
The  sun  is  set,  how  I  rejoice 
This  sister  lamp  to  see ! 

It  sheds,  like  Cynthia,  sUver  beams 

On  man's  nocturnal  state : 

His  lessened  Hght,  and  languid  powers, 

1  show,  whilst  I  relate. 


PART  II. 

But  what  in  either  sex,  beyond 
All  parts,  our  glory  crowns? 
"  In  ruffling  seasons  tp  be  calm. 
And  smile  while  fortune  frowns.'' 

Heaven's  choice  is  safer  than  our  own: 
Of  ages  past  inquire. 
What  the  oxwt  formidable  &te  1 
"  To  have  our  own  desire." 

If,  in  your  wrath,  the  worst  of  fi)es 
You  wish  extremely  ill ; 
Expose  him  to  the  thunder's  stroke, 
Or  that  of  his  own  will. 

What  numbers  rushing  down  the  steep 
Of  inclination  strong, 
Have  perished  in  the  ardent  wish! 
Wiah.  ardent,  ever  wrong  I 

'TIS  Resignatbn's  full  reverse^ 
Most  wrong,  as  it  implies 
Error  most  fatal  in  our  ch(»ce, 
Detachment  from  the  skies. 


By  donng  with  the  dues,  we  make 
Omnipotence  our  own ; 
That  done,  how  finrmidable  Ill's 
Whole  army  is  o'erthrown ! 

Ko  longer  impotent  and  frail, 
Ourselves  above  we  rise ; 
We  scarce  believe  ourselves  below ; 
We  tre^ais  on  the  skies. 

The  Lord,  and  Soul,  and  source  of  all. 
Whilst  man  enjoys  his  ease. 
Is  executing  human  will 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  seas. 

Beyond  us  what  can  angels  boast  1 
Archangels  what,  require  1 
Whate'er  below,  above,  is  done, 
If  done  a»— we  desire. 


What  gkxy  thb  for  man  so  mean, 
Whose  life  is  but  a  spaul 
This  is  meridian  majesty ! 
This  the  sublime  of  man ! 

Beyond  the  boast  of  Pagan  song. 
My  sacred  subject  shines^ 
And  for  a  soil  the  lustre  takes 
Of  Rome's  exalted  lines. 

"  All  that  the  sun  surveys  subdued. 
But  Cato's  mighty  mind" — 
How  grand!  most  true:  yet  far  beneath 
The  soul  of  the  resigned. 

To  nxne  than  kingdoms,  more  than  worUi^ 
To  passion  that  gives  law : 
Its  matchless  empire  could  have  kept 
Great  Cato's  pride  in  awe. 

That  fittal  pride,  whose  cruel  point 
Transfixed  his  noble  breast ; 
Far  nobler  I  if  his  fate  sustained 
Had  left  to  Heaven  the  reet : 

Then  he  the  palm  had  borne  away. 
At  distance  Caesar  thrown  : 
Put  him  off  cheaply  with  the  world, 
And  made  the  sides  his  own. 

What  can  not  Resignatbn  do  1 

It  wonders  can  perform : 

That  powerfrd  charm,  "  Thy  will  be  done,* 

Can  lay  the  loudest  storm. 

Come,  Resignation !  then,  from  fields, 
Where,  mounted  on  the  wing, 
A  wing  of  flame,  blessed  martyrs'  tools 
Ascended  to  their  King. 

Who  is  it  calls  thee  1  One  whose  need 
Transcends  the  common  sixe ; 
Who  stands  in  front  against  a  foe 
To  which  none  equal  rise : 

In  front  he  stands,  the  brink  he  treads 
Of  an  eternal  state! 
How  dreadful  his  appcnnted^XMt  I 
How  strongly  armed  by  fote ! 

His  threatening  foe !  what  shadows  deep 
O'erwhelm  his  gkxxny  brow ! 
His  dart  tremendous! — at  fouiwore 
My  sole  asylum  thou. 

Haste  then,  O  ResignationI  haste, 
'Tis  thine  to  reconcile 
My  foe  and  me;  at  thy  approach, 
My  foe  begins  to  smile. 

O  for  that  summit  of  my  wish, 
Whilst  here  I  draw  my  breath, 
That  promise  of  eternal  fife, 
A  gUnious  smile  in  death. 
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Whit  fight,  heaTen's  azoro  arch  beneath, 
Hast  mnet  of  Heaven  to  boastl 
The  man  resigned,  at  once  aerene, 
And  giving  up  the  gfaoit. 

At  death's  armal  they  ahaO  nolle 
Who,  not  in  life  o'er-gajr, 
Senons  and  frequent  thought  send  out 
To  me^  him  in  his  way. 

My  gay  ooerals !  (such  there  are) 
If  happiness  10  dear, 
Approaching  Death's  ^^rming  day 
I^BcresUyletOBfear. 

The  fear  of  death  is  truly  wise, 
Tin  wisdcun  can  rise  higher; 
And,  armed  with  pbus  fortitude^ 
I^th,  dreaded  once,  desire. 

^^nod  climacteric  Tanitiea 

The  Tamest  will  despise ; 

Shocked  when,  beneath  the  snow  of  age, 

Man  immaturely  ^es. 

But  am  not  I  myself  the  mani 
No  need  abroad  to  roam 
In  quest  of  feulte  to  be  chastised; 
What  cause  to  blush  at  home ! 

In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 
Into  the  sports  of  youth. 
The  second  child  outfools  the  first, 
And  tempts  the  lash  of  Truth; 

SbaD  a  mere  truant  feom  the  grave 
With  rival  boys  eagtgel 
His  trembling  voice  attempt  to  sing^ 
And  ape  the  poet's  ragel 

Here,  Madam!  let  me  visit  one^ 
My  feuh  who  portly  shares. 
And  teU  myself,  by  telling  him» 
What  more  becomes  our  years. 

And  if  your  breast  with  prudent  zeal 

For  Resignation  glows, 

Yon  will  not  disapprove  a  just 

^^^ntmentatitsfees. 

^JooOi,  Voltaire  (  ourfeibles  plead 

"or  some  indulgence  due ; 

When  heads  are  white,  their  thoughts  and  aims 

Should  change  their  colour  too. 

How  are  you  cheated  by  your  wit! 
^Wageis  bound  to  pay, 
^Nature's  law,  a  mind  discreet, 
™  joys  it  takes  away. 

A^hty  change  is  wrought  by  yeais^ 
•**w>nng  human  lot; 
JlJ^  *tis  hooouff  ta  ue  hid, 
^^  praise  to  be  forgot; 
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The  wise,  as  flowers,  which  spread  at  noon, 
And  all  their  charms  expoee. 
When  evening  damps  and  shades  descend, 
Their  evolutions  dose. 

What  though  your  Muse  has  nobly  soared, 
Is  that  our  true  subKmel 
Ours,  hoary  friend!  is  to  prefer 
Eternity  to  time. 

Why  dose  a  life  so  justly  femed 
With  such  bold  trash  as  thisi* 
This  for  renown  1  yes,  such  as  makes 
Obscurity  a  bliss. 

Your  trash,  with  mine  at  open  war 
Is  obstinately  bent,t 
Like  wits  below,  to  sow  your  tares 
Of  gloom  and  discontent 

With  so  much  sunshine  at  command, 
Why  light  with  darkness  mixl 
Why  dash  with  pain  our  pleasure  1  why 
Your  Helicon  with  Styxl 

Your  works  in  our  divided  minds 
Repugnant  passbns  raise. 
Confound  us  with  a  double  stroke; 
We  shudder,  whilst  we  praise: 

A  curious  web,  as  finely  wrought 
As  genius  can  inspire, 
From  a  black  bag  of  poison  spun, 
With  horror  we  admire. 

Mean  as  it  is,  if  this  is  read 
With  a  disdainful  air, 
I  can't  forgive  so  great  a  foe 
To  my  dear  friend  Voltaire. 

Eariy  I  knew  him,  eariy  praised. 
And  long  to  praise  him  late; 
His  genius  greatly  I  admire. 
Nor  would  depbre  his  fete : 

A  fake  how  much  to  be  depl(»«d. 
At  which  our  nature  starts  1 
Forbear  to  fall  on  your  own  sword, 
To  perish  by  your  parts. 

"  But  great  your  name^ — ^To  feed  on  air 
Were  then  immortals  bomt 
Nothing  is  great,  of  which  nxMre  great, 
More  glorious  is  the  scorn. 

Can  fame  your  carcass  fifom  the  worm, 
Which  gnaws  us  in  the  grave, 
Or  soul  from  that  which  never  dBes, 
Applauding  Europe  save  1 

But  feme  you  lose;  good  sense  alone 
Your  idol,  praise  can  daim; 
When  wild  wit  muiden  happiness. 
It  puts  to  death  our  fame. 
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Nor  boast  oar  genim;  talents  bright 
E*en  dunces  will  despise, 
If  in  jour  western  beams  is  missfd, 
A  genius  for  the  skies. 

Tour  taste,  too,  fails:  what  most  excels, 
True  taste  must  relish  most ; 
And  what,  to  rival  palms  above, 
Can  proudest  laurels  boast  1 

Sound  heads  salvation's  helmet*  seek; 
Resplendent  are  its  rays  rf 
Let  that  suffice;  it  needs  no  plnma 
Of  sublunary  praise. 

May  this  enable  couched  Voltaire 
To  see  that — all  is  right, 
His  eye,  by  flash  of  wit  struck  blind, 
Restoring  to  its  nght. 

If  so,  all's  well :  who  much  have  erred, 
That  much  have  been  forgiven ; 
I  speak  with  joy,  with  joy  hell  hear, 
"  Voltaires  are  now  in  heaven." 

Nay,  such  philanthropy  divine. 
So  boundless  in  degree, 
Its  marvellous  of  love  extends 
(Stoop  most  profound !)  to  me. 

Ijel  others  cruel  stars  arraign, 
Or  dwell  on  their  distress ; 
But  let  my  page,  for  mercies  poured, 
A  grateiiil  heart  express. 

Walking,  the  present  Qod  was  seen, 
Ofold,  in  Eden  fair; 
The  Ciod  as  present,  by  plain  step* 
Of  providential  care, 

I  behold  passing  through  my  Iifo; 
His  avrful  voice  I  hear; 
And  conscious  of  n^  nakedneo^ 
Would  hide  myself  for  fear : 

But  where  the  trees,  or  where  tiie  ckMids^ 
Can  cover  firom  his  sight  1 
Naked  the  centre  to  that  eye 
To  which  the  sun  is  night. 

As  yonder  glittering  lamps  on  high 
Through  night  illumined  roll ; 
May  thought*  of  him  by  whom  they  shine 
Chase  daikness  firom  m/  soul ! 

My  soul,  which  reads  his  hand  as  clear 

In  my  minute  afiairs. 

As  in  his  ample  manuscript 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  staa; 

And  knows  him  not  more  bent  aright 
To  wield  that  vast  machine, 


Than  to  correct  one  erring  thought 
In  my  small  world  within. 

A  worid  that  shall  survive  the  foO 
Of  all  his  wonders  here ; 
Survive,  when  suns  ten  thousand  drop, 
And  leave  a  darkened  sphere. 
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Yon  matter  gross,  how  bright  it  shines! 
For  time  how  great  his  carel 
Sure  spirit  and  eternity 
Far  richer  glories  share. 

Let  those  our  hearts  impress,  on  those 
Our  contemplation  dwell; 
On  those  my  thoughts  how  justly  thrown, 
By  what  I  now  shall  tell ! 

When  backward  with  attentive  mind 
Life's  labjrrinth  I  trace, 
I  find  him  for  myself  beyond 
Propitious  to  my  peace : 

Through  all  the  crooked  paths  I  trod 
My  folly  he  pursued ; 
My  heart  astray,  to  quick  return 
Imp(»tunately  wooed. 

Due  Resignation  home  to  press 
On  my  capricious  will. 
How  many  rescues  did  I  meet 
Beneath  the  mask  <^  ill  1 

How  many  foes  in  ambush  laid 
Beneath  my  soul's  desire  1 
The  deepest  penitents  are  made 
By  what  we  most  admire. 

Have  I  not  sometimes,  (real  good 
So  little  mortals  know !) 
Mounting  the  summit  of  my  wish, 
Profoundly  plunged  in  wo7 

I  rarely  planned,  but  cause  I  found 
My  plan's  defeat  to  bless : 
Oft  1  lamented  an  event, 
It  turned  to  my  success. 

By  sharpened  appetite  te  give 
To  good  intense  delight. 
Through  dark  and  deep  perplexitifls 
He  led  me  to  the  right. 

And  is  not  this  the  gloomy  path 
Which  you  are  treading  now? 
The  path  most  gloomy  leads  to  light, 
When  our  proud  passbns  bow. 

When  labouring  under  fancied  III, 
My  spirits  to  sustain, 
He  kindly  cured  with  sofereign  dtn^b^ 
1  Of  unimagined  pain. 
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Pained  Sense  firom  Fancy'i  tyranny 
Alone  can  aet  usfree: 
A  thonaand  miaeriea  we  feel, 
Tin  sunk  in  miseiy. 

Cloyed  with  a  glut  of  all  we  wiah, 
Our  wiah  wo  reliah  leaa : 
Sncceaa,  a  sort  of  aoicide, 
la  rained  by  sacceaa. 

Sometimes,  he  led  me  near  to  death, 
And,  pointing  to  the  grave, 
Bid  Tenor  whisper  kind  advice, 
And  tanght  the  tomb  to  save. 

To  raise  my  thoughts  beyond  where  worlds 

As  spangles  o'er  us  shine, 

One  day  he  gave,  and  bid  the  next 

My  aoul'a  delight  resign. 

We  to  ouraelves,  but  through  the  means 

Of  nunoiB  are  unknown ; 

In  this  my  fate  can  you  descry 

No  features  of  your  own  1 

And  if  you  can,  let  that  excuse 
These  aelf  recording  lines; 
A  record  modesty  forbids. 
Or  to  amall  bound  confines. 

In  grief  why  deep  ingulfed  7  you  see 
You  sufier  nothing  rare ; 
Uncommon  grief  for  common  fate ; 
That  Wiadom  can  not  hear. 

When  streams  flow  backward  to  their  aouree, 
And  humbled  flames  deacend. 
And  mountains  winged  shall  fly  aloft, 
Then  human  sorrows  end: 

Bat  human  prudence,  too^  must  cease 
When  sorrowa  domineer. 
When  fortitude  has  lost  ita  fire, 
And  freezes  into  fear. 

The  pang  most  poignant  of  my  life 
Now  heightens  my  delight ; 
I  ace  a  fair  creation  riae 
From  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

'''om  what  seemed  horror  and  despair, 
The  richest  harvest  rose, 
^^  gave  me  in  the  nod  divine, 
An  absolute  repoae. 

Of  all  the  blunders  of  mankind. 
More  gross,  or  frequent,  none, 
Than  in  their  grief  and  joy  misplaced 
^^*«rnally  ara  shown. 

But  whither  points  all  this  parade  1 
"  "iya,  that  near  you  lies 
A  hook,  perhaps,  yet  unperused. 
Which  you  should  greatly  prixs. 


Of  self-perusal,  science  rare ! 
Few  know  the  mighty  gain ; 
Learned  prelates,  self-unread,  may  read 
Their  Bibles  o'er  in  vain. 

Self-knowledge,  which  from  heaven  itself 
(So  sages  tell  us)  came, 
What  is  it  but  a  daughter  feir 
Of  my  maternal  theme  1 

Unlettered  and  untraveled  men 

An  oracle  might  find. 

Would  they  consult  their  own  contents^ 

The  DelphoB  of  the  mind. 

Enter  your  bosom;  thero  youll  find 
A  revolution  new, 
A  revolution  personal, 
Which  none  can  read  but  you. 

There  will  you  clearly  read  revealed 
In  your  enlightened  thought. 
By  mereies  manifold,  through  life. 
To  fresh  remembrance  brought, 

A  mighty  Being !  and  in  him 
A  oompticated  friend, 
A  father,  brother,  spouse ;  no  dread 
Of  death,  divorce,  or  end.       '^ 

Who  such  a  matchless  friend  embraeOi 
And  lodge  him  in  their  heart. 
Full  well,  from  agonies  exempt. 
With  other  friends  may  part. 

As  when  overloaded  branches  bear 
Large  clusters  big  with  wine. 
We  scarce  regret  one  falling  leaf 
From  the  luxuriant  vine. 

My  short  advice  to  you  may  sound 
Obscure,  or  somewhat  odd, 
Though  'tis  the  best  that  man  can  give, 
**  E'en  be  content  with  God." 

Through  love  he  gave  you  the  deceased ; 
Through  greater  took  him  hence : 
This  reason  fuUy  could  evince, 
Though  murmiued  at  by  Sense. 

This  friend  fer  past  the  kindest  kind, 
Is  past  the  greateat  great ; 
His  greatness  let  me  touch  in  points 
Not  foreign  to  your  state. 

His  eye,  this  instant,  reads  yoai  heart, 
A  truth  less  obvious  hear. 
This  instant  its  most  secret  thoughts 
Are  sounding  in  his  ear. 

Dispute  you  thisl  O  stand  in  awe, 
And  cease  your  aorrow ;  know. 
That  tear,  now  trickling  down,  he 
Tea  thousand  years  ago; 
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And  twice  ten  thoa—nd  hence,  if  you 
Yoar  temper  reomcile 
To  Reaion*s  bound,  will  he  behold 
Your  prudence  with  a  imile ; 

A  imile  which  through  eternity 
Diffueee  lo  bright  rays, 
The  dimmest  deifies  e*en  guilt, 
If  guilt  at  last  obeys. 

Your  guilt  (for  guilt  it  is  to  moorn, 
When  such  a  Sovereign  reigns) 
Your  guilt  diminish,  peace  pursue; 
Bow  glorious  peace  in  pains ! 

Here,  then,  your  sorrows  cease,  if  not, 
Think  how  unhappy  they 
Who  guilt  increase  by  streaming  tears, 
Which  guilt  should  wash  away. 

Of  tears  that  gush  profuse  restrain ; 
Wh««nce  burst  the  dismal  sighs  1 
They  from  the  throbbing  breast  of  one 
(Strange  truth !)  most  happy  rise. 

Not  angels  (hear  it,  and  exult !) 
Enjoy  a  larger  share 
Than  is  indulged  to  you,  and  youn, 
Of  Qod's  impartial  eare. 

Anxious  for  each,  as  if  <m  eadi 
His  care  for  all  was  thrown; 
For  all  his  care  as  absolute 
As  all  had  been  but  one. 

And  is  he  then  so  near  1  so  kind  7 — 
How  little  then,  and  great. 
That  riddle,  man !  O  let  me  gaze 
At  wonders  in  his  fate ! 

His  fate,  who  yesterday  did  crawl 
A  worm  from  darkness  deep, 
And  shall,  with  brother  worms,  beneath 
A  turf,  to-morrow  sleep. 

How  mean !  and  yet  if  well  obeyed 
His  mighty  master's  call, 
The  whole  creation  for  mean  man 
Is  deemed  a  boon  too  small : 

Too  small  the  whole  creation  deemed 
For  emmets  in  the  dust! 
Account  amazing  I  yet  most  true; 
My  song  is  bold,  yet  just. 

Man  bom  for  infinite,  in  whom 
No  period  can  destroy 
The  power,  in  exquisite  extremes 
To  sufler,  or  enjoy. 

Give  him  earth's  empire  (if  nomoie) 
He 's  beggared  and  undone  1 
Imprisoned  in  unbounded  space! 
Ben^hted  by  the  sun ! 


For  what 's  the  sun's  meridian  Uaae 
To  the  most  feeble  ray 
Which  glimmers  in  the  distant  dawn 
Of  oocieated  day  1 


'TIS  not  the  poet's  rapture 
SweOs  here,  the  vain  to  please : 
The  mind  most  sober  kindles  most 
At  truths  sublime  as  these. 

They  warm  e'en  me. — I  dare  not  say 
Divine  ambition  strove 
Not  to  bless  only,  but  confound. 
Nay  fright  us,  with  its  k>ve; 

And  yet  so  frightful  what,  or  kind. 
As  that  the  rending  rock. 
The  darkened  sun,  and  rising  dead. 
So  formidably  spoke  1 

And  are  we  darker  than  the  sun? 
Than  rocks  more  hard  and  blind  I 
We  are; — ^if  not  to  such  a  God 
In  agonies  resigned. 

Yea,  e'en  in  agonies  forbear 
To  doubt  almighty  love ; 
Whate'er  endears  eternity, 
Is  mercy  from  above. 

What  most  imbitters  time,  that  most 
Eternity  endears; 
And  thus  by  plunging  in  distress, 
Exalts  us  to  the  spheres : 

Joy's  Ibuntain-head !  where  bGas  o'er  blisi^ 
O'er  wonders  wonders  rise, 
And  an  Omnipotence  prepares 
Its  banquet  for  the  wise; 

Ambrosial  banquet!  rich  in  wines 
Nectareous  to  the  soul ! 
What  transports  sparkle  from  the  stream, 
As  angels  fill  the  bowll 

Fountain  profuse  of  every  bliss! 
Good-will  immense  prevails : 
Man's  line  can't  fathom  its  profound; 
An  angel's  plummet  fails. 

Thy  k>ve  and  might,  by  what  they  know 
Who  judge,  nor  dream  of  more ; 
They  ask  a  drop,  how  deep  the  sea? 
One  sand,  how  wide  the  shore? 

Of  thy  exuberant  good-will, 
Ofifended  Deity! 

The  thousandth  part  who  comprehends^ 
A  deity  is  He.  , 

How  yonder  ample  aznre  field 
With  radiant  worids  is  sown ! 
How  tubes  astonish  us  with  those 
More  deep  in  ether  thrown  I 
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And  those  bejond  of  brighter  worlds 
Why  not  a  million  moral 
In  lieu  of  answer,  let  us  all 
Fall  prostrate  and  adore. 

ISnoe  thoa  art  infinite  in  power, 
Nor  thylndulgenoe  less; 
Since  man,  quite  impotent  and  blind, 
Oft  drops  into  distress; 

Say,  what  is  Rerignation?  'Tis 
Man's  weakness  understood ; 
And  Wisdom  grasping,  with  a  hand 
Far  stronger,  every  good. 

Let  rash  repiners  stand  appalled, 
In  thee  who  dare  not  trust; 
Whose  abject  souls,  like  demons  dariE, 
Are  murm'ring  in  the  dost. 

For  man  to  murmur  or  repine 
At  what  by  thee  is  done. 
No  less  absurd  than  to  complain, 
Of  darkness  in  the  sun. 

Who  would  not,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Bright  eye,  unclouded  brow, 
Wisdom  and  GK)odness  at  tlM  hefan. 
The  roughest  ocean  plough  1 

What  though  Fm  swallowed  in  the  deep! 
Thoogh  mountains  o'er  me  roar! 
JdioTah  reigns  I  As  Jonah  sale 
Fro  landed,  and  adore. 

Thy  will  m  welcome,  let  it  wear 

Its  most  tremendous  form: 

Roar,  Wavesl  rage.  Winds!  I  knowthat  thou 

Canst  sa^  me  by  a  storm. 

From  thee  immortal  spirits  bcwn, 
To  thee  their  fountain  flow, 
If  wise,  as  curled  around  to  theirs 
Meand'ring  streams  bdow. 

Not  less  compelled  by  Reason's  call. 
To  thee  our  souls  aspire, 
Than  to  thy  skies,  by  Nature's  law 
High  mounts  material  fire : 

To  thee  aspiring  they  exult : 
I  fed  my  spirits  rise, 
I  feel  myself  thy  son,  and  pant 
For  patrimonial  skies. 

Since  ardent  thirst  of  ftatore  good. 
And  generous  sense  ot  past, 
To  thee  man's  prudence  strongly  ties, 
And  binds  aflbctioQ  fest. 

Since  great  thy  lore,  and  great  our  want, 
And  men  the  wisest  blind, 
And  bliss  our  aim,  pnMwunce  ui  aU 
Distracted  Off  resigned. 
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Resigned  through  duty,  interest,  shame; 
Deep  shame!  dare  I  complain, 
When  (wondrous  truth!)  in  heaven  itself 
Joy  owed  its  birth  to  paini 

And  pain  for  me !  for  me  was  drained 
GraU's  overflowing  bowl ; 
And  shall  one  drop,  to  murmur  bold 
Provoke  my  guilty  soul  1 

If  pardoned  this,  what  cause,  what  crime, 
Can  indignation  raise  1 
The  sun  was  lighted  up  to  shine. 
And  man  was  bom  to  praise: 

And  when  to  praise  thee  man  shall  oeasSi 
Or  sun  to  strike  the  view; 
A  cloud  dishonoure  both,  but  man's 
The  blacker  of  the  twa 

For,  oh  I  ingratitude  how  black! 
With  most  profound  amaze 
At  love,  which  man,  beloved,  o'erlooks, 
Astomshed  angels  gaze. 

Praise  cheers  and  warms,  like  generous  wine; 
Praise,  more  divine  than  prayer : 
Prayer  points  our  ready  path  to  heaven ; 
Praise  is  already  there. 

Let  plaurive  Resignatbn  rise. 
And  banish  all  complaint ; 
An  virtues  thronging  into  one, 
It  finishes  the  saint ; 

Makes  the  man  blest  as  man  can  be; 
Life's  labours  renden  Hght ; 
Darta  beams  through  Fate's  incumbent  gloom, 
And  lights  our  sun  by  night 

'Tis  Nature's  brightest  ornament. 
The  richest  gift  of  Grace, 
Rival  of  angels,  and  supreme 
Proprietor  of  peace : 

Nay,  peace  beyond  no  small  degree 

Of  n^itura  'twill  impart ; 

Know,  Madam  1  '*  when  your  heart's  in  h0af«i\ 

"  All  heaven  w  in  your  heart" 

But  who  to  heaven  their  hearts  can  raisel 

Denied  dhrine  support, 

AU  virtue  dies;  support  divine 

The  wise  with  ardour  court : 

When  prayer  partakes  the  seraph's  fire, 
'Tis  mounted  on  hb  wing. 
Bursts  through  heaven's  crystal  gatei^  and  gaiai 
Sure  audience  of  its  King. 

The  labouring  soul  from  sore  distrosi 
That  blessed  expedient  frees; 
I  see  you  far  advanced  in  peace; 
I  see  you  on  your  knees. 
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How  on  that  posture  has  the  beam 
Divine  for  ever  shone? 
An  humble  heart,  God's  oCber  seatl* 
The  rival  of  his  throne. 

And  stoops  Omnipotence  so  lowl 
And  condescends  to  dwell 
Eternity's  inhabitant, 
Well-pleased  in  such  a  celll 

Such  honour  how  shall  we  repay  1 
How  treat  our  guest  divine!^ 
The  sacrifice  supreme  be  slain ! 
Let  self-will  die :  Resign. 

Thus  fiir,  at  large  on  our  disease ; 
Now  let  the  cause  be  shown, 
Whence  rises,  and  will  ever  lise, 
The  dismal  human  groan. 

What  our  sole  fountain  of  distrevl 
Strong  passion  for  this  scene ; 
That  trifles  make  important,  things 
Of  mighty  moment  mean. 

When  earth's  dark  maxims  poison  shed 
On  our  polluted  souls. 
Our  hearts  and  interests  fly  as  far 
Asunder  as  the  poles. 

Like  princes  in  a  cottage  nursed 
Unknown  their  royal  race. 
With  abject  aims  and  sord^  joys 
Our  grandeur  we  disgrace. 

O  ibr  an  Aichimides  new 
Of  moral  powers  possessed, 
The  world  to  more  and  quite  expel 
That  traitor  from  the  breast  1 

No  small  advantage  may  be  reaped 
From  thought  whence  we  descend ; 
From  weighing  well,  and  prizing,  weighed, 
Our  origin  and  end ; 

From  far  above  the  glorious  sun 
To  this  dim  scene  we  came ; 
And  may,  if  wise,  for  ever  bask 
In  great  Jehovah's  beam : 

Let  that  bright  beam,  on  reason  roused. 
In  awful  lustre  rise. 
Earth's  giant  ills  are  dwarfed  at  once, 
And  all  disquiet  dies ; 

Earth's  gk>ries,  too,  their  splendour  lose, 
Those  phantoms  charm  no  more, 
Empire 's  a  feather  for  a  fool, 
And  Indian  mines  are  poor: 

Then  leveled  quite,  whilst  yet  aHve, 
The  monarch  and  his  slave; 
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Nor  wait  enlightened  minds  to  learn 
That  lesson  from  the  grave. 

A  George  the  Third  would  then  be  low 
As  Lewis  in  renown. 
Could  he  not  boast  of  glory  more 
Than  sparkles  from  a  crown. 

When  human  glory  rises  high 
As  human  glory  can ; 
When,  though  the  king  is  truly  great. 
Still  greater  is  the  man: 

The  man  b  dead  where  virtue  fails : 
And  though  the  monarch  proud 
In  grandeur  shines,  his  gorgeous  robe 
Is  but  a  gaudy  shroud. 

Wisdom  I  where  art  thoul  None  on  earth, 
Though  gra^ng  wealth,  &me,  power, 
But  what,  O  Death !  through  thy  appro^di 
Is  wiser  every  hour. 

Approach  how  swift!  how  unoonfiiied  t 
Worms  feast  on  viands  rare : 
Those  little  epcures  have  kings 
To  grace  their  bill  of  fare. 

From  kings  what  resignation  due 

To  that  aknighty  Will, 

Which  thrones  bestows,  and,  when  they  foil, 

Can  throne  them  higher  still  1 

Who  truly  greati  the  good  and  brave, 

The  masters  of  a  mind 

The  will  divine  to  do  resolved ; 

To  suflfer  it 


Madam !  if  that  may  give  it  weight, 
The  trifle  you  receive 
Is  dated  from  a  solemn  scene, 
The  border  of  the  grave ; 

Where  strongly  strikes  the  trembling  soul 
Eternity's  dread  power, 
As  bursting  on  it  through  the  thin 
Partition  of  an  hour. 


Hear  this,  Voltaire !  but  this  from 
Runs  hazard  of  your  frown ; 
However,  spare  it ;  ere  you  die. 
Such  thoughts  will  be  your  own. 

In  mercy  to  yourself,  forbear 
My  notions  to  chastise. 
Lest  unawares  the  gay  Voltaire 
Shoukl  blame  Voltaire  the  wise. 


Fame's  trumpet  rattfing  in  your  ear 
Now  makes  us  disagree ; 
When  a  for  louder  trumpet  sooiidi 
I  Voltaire  win  dose  with  ma. 
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How  shocking  k  that  modesty 
Which  keeps  some  honest  men 
From  urging  what  their  hearts  suggest, 
When  braved  by  Folly's  pen, 

Assanhing  truths,  of  which  in  aU 
Is  sown  the  sacred  seed  I 
Our  constitution 's  orthodox, 
And  ckises  with  our  creed. 

What  then  are  they  whose  proud  conceits 
Superior  wisdom  boast  1 
Wretches,  who  %ht  their  own  belief, 
And  labour  to  be  lost 

Though  Vioe  by  no  superior  joys 
Her  Heroes  keeps  in  pay ; 
Through  pure  dismteiested  Uyre 
Of  ruin  they  obey  1 

Strict  their  derotion  to  the  wrongs 
Though  tempted  by  no  prize ; 
Hard  their  commandments,  and  their  creed 
A  magazine  of  lies 

From  Fancy's  forge:  gay  Fan^  smiles 
At  ResMm  plain  and  cool ; 
Fancy,  whose  curious  trade  it  is 
To  make  the  finest  fool 

Volture!  long  life's  the  greatest  cune 
That  mortals  can  receive, 
^^Hien  they  imagine  the  chief  end 
Of  living  is  to  live. 

Qxate  thoughtless  of  thdr  day  of  death, 
That  birthday  oi  their  sorrow ; 
Knowing  it  oiay  be  distant  far, 
Nor  crush  them  till — to-morrow. 

These  are  cold,  northern  thoughts  oonoeived 

^^neath  an  humble  cot; 

Not  mine  your  genius  or  your  state. 

No  CaaUe*  is  my  lot. 

But  soon,  quite  level  shall  we  lie : 
And  what  pride  most  bemoans, 
Our  parts,  in  rank  so  distant  now. 
As  fevel  as  their  bones. 

B^u  you  that  sound  1  alarming  sound  1 
Prepare  to  meet  your  fate ! 
One  who  writes^nif  to  our  works, 
!•  knocking  at  the  gate. 

Far  other  works  will  soon  be  weighed ; 
Far  other  judges  sit : 
Far  other  crowns  be  lost,  or  won, 
1*l>«n  fire  ambitious  wit: 

I'W  wit  far  brightest  will  be  proved 
Who  sunk  it  in  good  sense, 

'  LMsr  loLonl  LyitleloD. 


And  veneration  most  profound 
Of  dread  Omnipotence. 

'Tb  that  alone  unlocks  the  gate 
Of  blessed  eternity  1 
O  may'st  thou  never,  never  lose 
That  more  than  goUlen  key  !* 

Whate'er  may  seem  too  rough,  excuse ; 
Your  good  I  have  at  heart ; 
Since  from  my  soul  I  wish  you  well, 
As  yet  we  must  not  part : 

Shall  you  and  I,  in  love  with  life, 
Life's  future  schemes  contrive. 
The  worid  in  wonder  not  unjust, 
That  we  are  still  alive  1 

What  have  we  left  1  how  mean  in  man 
A  shadow's  shade  to  crave  1 
When  life  so  vain  I  is  vainer  sdll, 
'Tis  time  to  take  our  leave. 

HapfHer  than  happiest  life  his  death. 
Who,  falUog  in  the  field 
Of  conflict  with  his  rebel  wiO, 
Writes  FSct  on  his  shield. 

So  fidKng  man,  immortal  heir 
Of  an  eternal  prize, 
Undaunted  at  the  gloomy  grave. 
Descends  into  the  skies. 

O  how  disordered  our  machine, 
When  contradictions  mix ! 
When  Nature  strikes  no  less  than  twehe, 
And  folly  points  at  six ! 


To  mend  the  movements  of  your  heart, 
How  great  is  my  delight ! 
Gkntly  to  wind  your  morals  up. 
And  set  your  hand  aright ! 

That  hand  which  spread  your  wisdom  wid* 
To  poison  distant  lands : 
Repent,  recant :  the  tainted  age 
Your  antidote  demands. 

To  Satan  dreadfully  reogned 
Whole  herds  rush  down  the  steep 
Of  Folly,  by  lewd  wits  possessed, 
And  perish  in  the  deep. 

Men's  praise  your  vanity  puisuet: 
'Tis  well,  pursue  it  still : 
But  let  it  be  of  men  deceased, 
And  you'll  resign  the  will ; 

And  how  superior  they  to  thoM 
At  whose  applause  you  aim, 
How  very  far  superior  they 
In  number  and  in  name  t 
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POSTSCRIPT* 

Thus  have  I  written,  when  to  writa 
Ko  inortal  should  prasimie ; 
Or  only  write,  what  none  should  Uame, 
Mkjaeet — ^for  his  tomb. 

Though  public  frowns,  and  censures  loud, 
My  puerile  employ : 
Though  just  the  censure,  if  you  sbnle, 
The  scandal  I  enjoy. 

But  sing  no  more — ^no  more  I  sing, 
Or  re-assume  the  lyre, 
Unless  vouchsafed  an  humble  part 
Where  Raphael  leads  the  choir. 

What  myriads  swell  the  conceit  loud  I 
Their  golden  harps  resound 
High  as  the  footirtool  of  the  thronei 
And  deep  as  hell  profound : 

Hdl  (horrid  contrast !)  chord  and  song 
Of  raptured  angels  drowns 
In  self-will's  peal  of  blasphemies, 
And  hideous  burst  of  groans ; 

But  drowns  them  not  to  me ;  I  hear 
Harmonious  thunders  roll 
(In  language  low  of  men  to  ^eak) 
From  echoing  pole  to  pole ! 

Whilst  this  grand  chorus  shakes  the  ■Mci  ■ 
**  AboTe,  beneath  the  sun, 
Through  boundless  age,  by  men,  by  gods, 
Jehorah's  will  be  done." 

^Tis  done  in  heaven ;  wheaee  headlong  hurled 

8elf-wiU,  with  Satan  foU; 

And  must  firom  earth  be  banished  too 

Or  earth's  another  helL 

Madam!  self-will  inflicts  year piii»:  ' 
8elf-wiU's  the  deadly  foe 
Which  deepens  aU  the  dismia  Aades, 
And  points  the  shafts  of  wo. 

Your  debt  to  Nature  fully  paid, 
Kow  Virtue  claims  her  doe ; 
But  Viitue's  cause  I  need  not  plead, 
'Tbsafe;  I  write  to  you. 

Ton  know  that  Virtue's  basis  lies 
In  ever  judging  right ; 
And  wiping  Error's  clouds  away, 
Which  dim  the  msnlal  sight. 

Why  mourn  the  dead  7  you  wiuog  the  grave, 
From  storm  that  safo  resort; 
We  are  still  toenng  out  at  sea, 
Our  admiral  in  port. 


Was  death  denied,  this  world  a 
How  dismal  and  forioml 
To  death  we  owe,  that  'tis  to  man 
A  blessing  to  be  bom. 

When  every  other  blessing  fidls, 
Or  sapped  by  slow  decay, 
Or  stormed  by  sudden  blasts  of  hite, 
Is  swiftly  buried  away ; 

How  happy !  that  no  stonn,  or  time. 
Of  death  can  rob  the  just  I 
None  pluck  from  their  nna<»liMig  heads 
Soft  pillows  in  the  dust ! 

Well  pleased  to  bear  heaven's  darkest  fiown, 
Your  utmost  power  employ ; 
'Tis  noble  cbymistry  to  turn 
Necesnty  to  joy. 

Whate'er  the  colour  of  my  fote, 
My  fote  shall  be  my  choice ; 
Determined  am  I,  whikt  I  breathe^ 
To  praise  and  to  rejoice. 

What  ample  cause  1  triumphant  hope! 

0  rich  eternity  1 

1  start  not  at  a  worid  in  flames. 
Charmed  with  one  glimpee  of  thee. 

And  thou !  its  great  inhabitant! 
How  glorious  dost  thou  shine  1 
And  dart  through  sorrow,  danger,  death, 
A  beam  of  joy  divine. 


The  void  of  joy  (with 
The  truth  seyere  I  tell) 
Is  an  impenitent  in  gi^, 
A  fool  or  infidel. 

Weigh  this,  ye  pupils  of  Voltaire ! 
From  joyless  murmur  firee ; 
Or,  let  us  know,  which  character 
Shall  crown  you  of  the  three. 

Resign,  resign;  this  lesson  none 
Too  deeply  can  instil ; 
A  crown  has  been  resigned  by  mom 
Than  have  resigned  the  wilL 

Though  will  resigned  the  meanest 
Superior  in  renown, 
And  richer  in  cekwtial  eyes 
Than  he  who  wean  a  crown. 

Hence  in  the  bosom  of  cold  age 
Is  kindled  a  strange  aim 
To  shine  in  song,  and  bid  me  boast 
The  grandeur  of  my  theme: 

But,  oh  1  how  far  presumption  foils 
Its  lofty  theme  below  t 
Our  thoughts  in  life's  December 
And  numbea  oeaas  to  flow. 


RESIGNATION. 


Pint!  Greatestl  Beitl  grant  what  I  wiot* 

Fcr  otineOy  ne'er  may  liae 

To  brand  the  writer ;  thou  alone 

Canst  make  oar  wiadom  wise. 

And  how  nnwiae,  how  deep  in  goilt, 
How  infiunous  the  fault, 
"  A  teacher  throned  in  pomp  of  worda, 
In  deed  beneath  the  taught  \" 

Means  most  iniadlible  to  mako 
The  world  an  infidel, 
And  with  instructions  most  divine 
To  pave  a  way  to  hell. 

0  for  a  dean  and  ardent  heartl 
0  for  a  soul  on  fire ! 


Thy  praise,  begun  on  earth,  to  sound 
Where  angels  strike  the  Ijrre  I 

How  cold  is  man  I  to  him  how  hard, 
(Hard  what  most  easy  seems) 
"  To  set  a  just  esteem  on  that 
Which  yet  he  most  esteems.** 

What  shall  we  say,  when  boundless  bliss 

Is  offisred  to  mankind, 

And  to  that  offer  when  a  race 

Of  radonals  u  blind  1 

Of  human  nature,  ne'er  too  high 
Are  our  ideas  wrought ; 
Of  human  merit,  ne'er  too  low 
Depressed  the  daring  thought. 
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ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE, 

AND  THE 

ACCESSION  OP  KING  GEORGE. 

INSCRIBED  TO 
XXSEPH  ADDISON,  ESa 
SeerOary  to  their  Excellendet  the  Lords  Juetioeo, 
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Sib  I  I  have  long,  and  with  impatience,  sought 
To  ease  the  fulness  of  my  grateful  thought. 
My  fame  at  once  and  duty  to  pursue. 
And  please  the  public  by  lespect  to  you. 

Though  you,  long  since  beyond  Britannia  known, 
Have  spread  your  country's  glory  with  your  own, 
To  me  you  never  did  more  lovely  shine. 
Than  when  so  late  the  kindled  wrath  divine 
Cluenched  our  ambition  in  great  Anna's  fate, 
And  darkened  all  the  pomp  of  human  state. 
Though  you  are  rich  in  fame,  and  fame  decay. 
Though  raised  in  life,  and  greatness  fade  away, 
Tour  lustre  brightens ;  virtue  cuts  the  gloom 
With  purer  rays,  and  sparkles  near  a  tomb. 

Know,  Sir !  the  great  esteem  and  honour  due 
I  choose,  that  moment,  to  profess  to  you. 
When  sadness  reigned,  when  Fortune  so  severe 
Had  warmed  our  bosoms  to  be  most  sincere. 
And  when  no  motive  could  have  force  to  raise 
A  serious  value,  and  provoke  my  praise. 
But  such  as  rise  above,  and  far  transcend, 
Whatever  glories  with  this  world  shall  end, 
Then  shining  forth,  when  deepest  shades  shidl  bk)t 
The  sun's  bright  orb,  and  Cato  be  forgot 


I  sing! — ^but,  ahl  my  theme  I  need  not  tellt 
See  every  eye  with  conscious  sorrow  swell : 
Who  now  to  verse  would  raise  his  humble  voice, 
Can  only  show  hb  duty,  not  his  choice. 
How  great  the  weight  of  grief  our  hearts  sustain  I 
We  languish,  and  to  speak  is  to  complain. 

Let  us  look  back,  (for  who  too  ofi  can  view 
That  most  illustrious  scene,  for  ever  new  t) 
See  all  the  seasons  shine  on  Anna's  throne, 
And  pay  a  constant  tribute  not  their  own. 
Her  summer  heats  not  fruity  alone  bestow, 
They  reap  the  harvests  and  subdue  the  fiw ; 
And  when  black  storms  confess  the  distant  sun, 
Her  winters  wear  the  wreaths  her  summers  won : 
Revolving  pleasures  in  their  turns  appear, 
And  triumphs  are  the  product  of  the  year. 
To  crown  the  whole,  great  joys  in  greater  ceaae. 
And  glorious  victory  is  lost  in  peace. 

Whence  this  profusbn  on  our  &vouied  isle  1 
Did  partial  Fortune  on  our  virtue  smile  1 
Or  did  the  sceptre,  in  great  Anna's  hand, 
Stretch  forth  this  rich  indulgence  o'er  our  land? 
Ungnteful  Britain !  quit  thy  groundless  claim; 
The  queen  and  thy  good  fortune  are  the  same. 

Hear,  with  alarms  our  trumpets  fill  the  sky; 
'Tis  Anna  reigns ;  the  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
We  spread  our  canvass  to  the  southern  shore ; 
'Tis  Anna  reigns  I  the  South  resigns  her  store. 
Her  virtue  sooths  the  tumult  of  the  main, 
And  swells  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain ; 
Argyle  and  Churchill  but  the  glory  share, 
While  millions  lie  subdued  by  Anna's  prayer. 

How  great  her  zeal !  how  fervent  her  desire  I 
How  did  her  soul  in  holy  warmth  expire  1 
Constant  devotbn  did  her  time  divide ! 
Nor  set  returns  of  pleasure  or  of  pride; 
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Not  want  of  rest,  or  the  san's  ptiting  ray, 
But  finished  duty,  limited  the  cUty. 
How  gweet  succeeding  deep !  what  lovely  themei 
Smiled  in  her  thoughts,  and  softened  all  her  dreams ! 
Her  loyal  couch  descending  angels  spread, 
And  join  their  wings,  a  shelter  o*er  her  head. 

Though  Europe's  wealth  and  glory  claimed  a  part, 
Religion's  cause  reigned  mistress  of  her  heart; 
She  saw,  and  grieved,  to  see  the  mean  estate 
Of  those  who  round  the  hallowed  ahar  wait; 
She  shed  her  bounty  piously  profuse, 
And  thought  it  more  her  own  in  sacred  use. 

Thus  on  his  furrow  see  the  tiller  stand, 
And  fill  with  genial  seed  hb  lavish  hand ; 
He  trusts  the  kindness  of  the  fruitful  plain. 
And  providently  scatters  all  his  grain. 

What  strikes  my  sight !  does  proud  Augusta  rise 
New  to  behold,  and  awfully  surprise ! 
Her  lofty  brow  more  numerous  turrets  crown, 
And  sacred  domes  on  palaces  look  down; 
A  noble  pride  of  piety  is  shown, 
And  temples  cast  a  lustre  on  the  throne. 
How  would  this  work  another's  glory  raise ; 
But  Anna's  greatness  robs  her  of  the  praise : 
Drowned  in  a  greater  blaze  it  disappears. 
Who  diied  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  tears  1 
Who  stooped  fnmi  high  to  succour  the  distressed, 
And  reconcile  the  wounded  heart  to  rest  1 
Great  in  her  goodness,  well  could  we  perceive, 
Whoever  sought,  it  was  a  queen  that  gave. 
Misfortune  lost  her  name :  her  guiltless  fix>wn 
But  made  another  debtor  to  the  crown. 
And  each  unfriendly  stroke  from  fate  we  bore, 
Became  our  title  to  the  regal  store. 

Thus  injured  trees  adopt  a  foreign  shoot. 
And  their  wounds  blossom  with  a  fairer  fruit. 

Ye  Numbers,  who  on  your  misfortunes  thrived. 
When  first  the  dreadful  blast  of  Fame  arrived, 
Say,  what  a  shock,  what  agonies  you  felt, 
How  did  your  souls  with  tender  anguish  melt  1 
That  grief  which  living  Anna's  love  suppressed, 
Shook  like  a  tempest  every  grateful  breast. 
A  second  fate  our  sinking  fortunes  tried ; 
A  second  time  our  tender  parents  died ! 

Heroes  returning  from  the  field  we  crown, 
And  deify  the  haughty  victor's  firown ; 
His  splendid  wreath  too  rashly  we  admire, 
Catch  the  disease,  and  bum  vrith  equal  fire. 
Wisely  to  spend  is  the  great  art  of  gain ; 
And  one  relieved  transcends  a  million  slain. 
When  time  shall  ask  where  once  Ramillia  lay. 
Or  Danube  flovred  that  swept  whole  troops  away, 
One  drop  of  water,  that  refireshed  the  dry, 
Shall  raise  a  fountain  of  eternal  joy. 

But  ah !  to  that  unknown  and  distant  date 
Is  Virtue's  great  reward  pushed  off  by  Fate; 
Here  random  shafts  in  every  breast  are  found, 
Virtue  and  merit  but  provoke  the  wound. 


Augost  in  native  worth  and  regal  state, 
Anna  sat  arbitress  of  Europe's  fate ; 
To  distant  realms  did  eVry  accent  fiy, 
And  nations  watched  each  motion  of  her  eye. 
Silent,  nor  longer  awfiil  to  be  seen, 
How  small  a  spot  contains  the  mighty  Clueen! 
No  throng  of  suppliant  princes  mark  the  place, 
Where  Britain's  greatness  is  composed  in  peace: 
The  broken  earth  is  scarce  discerned  to  rise, 
And  a  stone  tells  us  where  the  monarch  lies. 

Thus  end  maturest  honoun  of  the  crown ! 
This  is  the  last  conclusion  of  renown ! 

So  when,  with  idle  skill,  the  wanton  boy 
Breathes  through  his  tube,  he  sees,  with  eager  joy, 
The  trembUng  bubble,  in  its  rising  small, 
And  by  degrees,  expands  the  ghttering  baO ; 
But  when,  to  full  perfection  blown,  it  fiies 
High  in  the  air,  and  shines  in  various  dyei^ 
The  little  monareh,  with  a  &lling  tear, 
Sees  his  world  burst  at  once,  and  disappear. 

'Tis  not  in  sorrow  to  reverse  our  doom; 
No  groans  unlock  the  inexorable  tomb ; 
Why  then  this  fond  indulgence  of  our  wo  I 
What  fruit  can  rise,  or  what  advantage  flow! 
Yes,  this  advantage  from  our  deep  distress, 
We  learn  how  much  in  George  the  gods  can  hWi, 
Had  a  less  glorious  princess  left  the  throne, 
But  half  the  hero  had  at  first  been  shown; 
And  Anna  falling  all  the  King  empbys, 
To  vindicate  firom  guilt  our  rising  joys : 
Our  joys  arise,  and  innocently  shine. 
Auspicious  monarch!  what  a  praise  is  thine! 

Welcome,  great  Stranger !  to  Britannia's  thione  * 
Nor  let  thy  country  think  thee  ail  her  own. 
Of  thy  delay  how  oft  did  we  complain! 
Our  hopes  reached  out,  and  met  thee  on  the 
With  prayer  we  smoothed  the  billows  far  thy  ] 
With  ardent  wishes  filled  thy  swelling  sheet; 
And  when  thy  foot  took  place  on  Albion's  shora, 
We  bending  blessed  the  gods,  and  asked  no 
What  hand  but  thine  should  canqner  and 

pose. 
Join  those  whom  int'rest  johis,  and  diaae 

foesl 
Repel  the  daring  youth's  presumptuous  aim. 
And  by  his  rival's  greatness  give  him  fiune ! 
Now  in  some  foreign  court  he  may  nt  down, 
And  quit,  without  a  blush,  tlie  British  oown. 
Secure  his  honour,  though  he  lose  his  store. 
And  take  a  lucky  moment  to  be  poor. 

Nor  think,  great  Sir  I  now  first,  at  this  late  boor. 
In  Britain's  fiivour  you  exert  your  power : 
To  us,  far  back  in  time,  I  joy  to  trace 
The  num'rous  tokens  of  your  princdy  gnoe. 
Whether  you  choose  to  thunder  on  the  Rhine, 
Inspire  grave  councils,  or  in  courts  to  shine: 
In  the  more  scenes  your  genius  was  disf^yed, 
The  greater  debt  was  on  Britannia  laid : 
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They  all  contpbed  this  mighty  man  to  rabe, 
Ami  your  new  tubjecti  proodly  aharei  the  ^raiie. 

An  share:  bat  may  not  we  have  leave  to  boMt, 
That  we  contemplate  and  enjoy  it  most  7 
This  ancient  nurse  of  arts,  indulged  by  Fata 
On  gentle  Isis'  bank,  a  calm  retreat, 
For  many  rolling  ages  justly  famed, 
Has  through  the  world  her  loyalty  proclaimed; 
And  often  poured  (too  well  the  truth  is  known!) 
Her  blood  and  treasure  to  support  the  throne; 
For  England'6  church  her  latest  accent  strained, 
And  freedom  with  her  dying  hand  retained ; 
No  wonder  then  her  various  ranks  agree 
In  all  the  fervencies  of  zeal  for  thee. 

What  though  thy  birth  a  distant  kingdom  boast, 
And  seas  divide  thee  from  the  British  coast  1 
The  crown 's  impatient  to  enclose  thy  head; 
Why  stay  thy  feet !  The  cloth  of  gold  is  spread. 
Our  strict  obedience  through  the  world  shall  tdl, 
That  king 's  a  Briton  who  can  govern  welL 


VERSES, 

OccaiioDed  b j  that  famous  piece  of  the 
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DONE  BT  MICHAEL  ANQELC* 

While  lus  Redeemer  on  his  canvass  dies, 

Stabbed  at  his  feet  his  brother  weltering  lies^ 

The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene, 

Vievrs  the  pale  cheek  and  the  distorted  mien; 

He  drains  off  life  by  drops,  and,  deaf  to  cries, 

Examines  every  spirit  as  it  flies : 

He  studies  torment ;  dives  in  mortal  wo ; 

To  rouse  up  every  pang,  repeats  his  blow ; 

Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace, 

Yet  warm,  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  face. 

O  glorioas  thsit !  O  nobly  vricked  draught ! 

With  its  ftill  charge  of  death  each  feature  fraught! 

Such  wondroQs  force  the  magic  colours  boast, 

PiMB  hb  own  skill  be  starts,  in  horror  lost 


AN  HISTORICAL  EPILOGUE 
TO  THE  BBOlHERa 

BT  THE  AUTHOR. 

Ak  Epilogue  through  custom  is  your  right. 
But  ne'er  perhaps  was  needful  till  this  night. 
To-night  the  virtuous  falls,  the  guilty  flies ; 
Gruilt's  dreadful  close  our  narrow  scene  denies. 


*Wbo  obtained  leave  to  treat  a  makifactor,  condemned  to  be 
broke  upon  tbe  wheel,  aa  be  pleaaed  for  this  purpose.  The 
RMun  being  extended,  this  woiideiful  artist  directed  that  he 
ibould  be  stabbed  in  such  parta  of  the  body  aa  be  apprehended 
vraokl  occaaton  the  rooet  excruclatii^  tortcue,  that  he  might 
wpteseiiit  tbe  agonies  of  death  io  tbe  moat  namral  manner. 


In  history's  authentic  record  read 
What  ample  vengeance  gluts  Demetrius'  shade  1 
Vengeance  so  great,  that,  when  his  tale  is  told, 
With  pity  some  e'en  Perseus  may  behold. 
Perseus  survived,  indeed,  and  filled  the  throne, 
But  ceaseless  cares  in  conquest  made  him  groan: 
Nor  reigned  he  long;  from  Rome  swift  thundw 

flew. 
And  headlong  from  his  throne  the  tyrant  threw : 
Thrown  headlong  down,  by  Rome  in  triumph  led. 
For  this  night's  deed  his  perjured  bosom  bled: 
His  brother's  ghost  each  moment  made  him^start, 
And  all  his  fether's  anguish  rent  hii  heart. 
When,  robed  in  black,  his  children  round  him 
hung. 
And  their  raised  arms  in  early  sorrow  wrung; 
The  yonger  smiled,  unconscious  of  their  wo. 
At  which  thy  tears,  O  Rome!  began  to  flow, 
So  sad  the  scene :   What  then  must  Perseus  feel, 
To  see  Jove's  race  attend  the  victor's  wheel  1 
To  see  the  slaves  of  his  worst  foes  increase 
From  such  a  source ! — an  emperor's  embrace? 
He  sickened  soon  to  death;  and,  what  is  wotm, 
He  well  deserved,  and  felt  the  coward's  curse; 
Unpitied,  scorned,  insulted  his  last  hour. 
Far,  far  from  home,  and  in  a  vassal's  power. 
Hii  pale  cheek  rested  on  his  shameful  chain, 
No  friend  to  mourn,  no  flatterer  to  feign. 
No  suit  retards,  no  comfort  sooths  his  doom. 
And  not  one  tear  bedews  a  monarch's  tomb. 
Nor  ends  it  thus — Dire  vengeance  to  complete, 
Hii  ancient  empire  falling,  shares  his  fate. 
His  throne  forgot!  his  weeping  country  chained  1 
And  nations  ask — ^where  Alexander  reigned  1 
As  public  woes  a  prince's  crimes  pursue. 
So  public  blessings  are  hb  virtue's  due. 
Shout,  Britons !  shout; — auspicious  fortune  ble« I 
And  cry.  Long  live — our  title  to  success! 


EPITAPH 

oil  LORD  AUBRET  BEAITCLERK,* 

In  Wedminaler  Abbey,  1740. 
Whilst  Briton  boasts  her  empire  o*er  the  decp^ 
This  marble  shall  compel  the  brave  to  weep: 


*  Lord  Aubrey  Beavderk  was  the  eighth  stm  of  the  Daks 
of  St  Alban'fl^  who  was  ooeof  the  none  of  King  Charies  dw 
Seeond.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1711,  snd  being  regolsity 
fared  to  the  sea^ervke,  in  1731  he  was  appoinied  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  bis  Ma)eetj'ii  ship  the  Ludlow  Oaetle;  and  be  ooaii- 
manded  the  Prince  Frederick  at  tbe  attack  of  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena,  March  ai,  1741.  This  young  nobleman  was  ens 
of  the  HKMt  promising  coromanden  in  the  King's  serrloa. 
When  on  tbe  desperate  attack  of  the  castle  of  Bocca  Ghic^  ak 
theentFsnce  of  the  said  harbour,  he  kiithis  life,  both  his  Is^i 
being  flm  shot  off.  The  prose  put  of  the  inecripcioD  co  his 
mcmument,  was  the  production  of  Bfis.  Mary  Jonee^  of  Qs* 
ford,  who  also  wrote  a  Poem  on  hii  death,  prfaited  In  bsrMI^ 
ceOanlea^  8rou  17S2. 
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Aft  men,  as  Britotift,  and  am  aoUiien,  mourn ; 
Tft  dauntless,  loyal,  Tntuous  Beauderk's  um. 
Sweet  were  his  mannen,  as  his  soul  was  great, 
And  ripe  his  worth,  though  immature  his  fale ; 
Each  tender  grace  that  joy  and  bve  inspire, 
Living  he  mingled  with  his  martial  fire: 
Dying,  he  bid  Britannia's  thonden  roar; 
And  Spain  still  felt  him,  when  be  breathed  no  more. 


TO  MR.  ADDISON, 

ON  THE  TKAOEDT  OF  CATO. 


What  do  we  see— is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  than  in  Rome  1 
Does  mankind  now  admire  his  virtues  more 
Though  Lucan,  Horace,  Yiigil  wrote  before  1 
How  will  posterity  this  truth  explain? 
"  Cato  begins  to  live  in  Anna's  reign." 
The  world's  great  chief,  in  council  or  in  arms, 
Rise  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  charms: 
Illustrious  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought, 
And  virtues  by  departed  heroes  taught, 
Raise  in  your  soul  a  pure  immortal  flame, 
Adorn  your  life,  and  consecrate  your  fiune ; 


To  your  renown  all  ages  you  subdue, 
And  Ctnar  fought,  and  Cato  Ued  for  you. 

AU  SimP9  CoU.  Oxon, 


EPITAPH 

AT  WELWTM,  HBBTFORDSHIRB. 

If  fond  of  what  is  rare,  attend! 

Here  lies  an  honut  inan^ 

Of  perfect  piety. 

Of  lamb-Uke  patience. 

My  Mend,  James  Barker ; 

To  whom  I  pay  this  mean  memorial, 

For  what  d^rves  the  greatest 

An  example 

Which  shone  through  all  the  clouds  of  foftone, 

Industrious  in  low  estate, 

The  feseon  and  reproach  of  those  above  him. 

To  lay  this  little  stone 

Is  my  ambition; 

While  others  rear 

The  polished  marbles  of  the  great! 

Vain  pomp! 

A  turf  o'er  virtue  charms  us  more; 

K  Y.  1749. 


AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


PROLOGUE 

BY  A  FRIEND. 

Oft  has  the  buskined  muse  with  action  mean, 
Debased  the  glory  of  the  tragic  scene : 
While  puny  villains,  drest  in  purple  pride. 
With  crimes  obscene  the  heaven-bom  rage  bdled. 
To  her  belongs  to  mourn  the  hero's  fate. 
To  trace  the  errors  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
To  mark  the  excess  of  passions  too  refined. 
And  paint  the  tumults  of  a  god-like  mind ; 
Where,  moved  with  rage,  exalted  thoughts  combine. 
And  darkest  deeds  with  beauteous  coloun  shine. 
So  lights  and  shades  in  a  well-mingled  draught, 
By  curious  touch  of  artful  pencils  wrought. 
With  soft  deceit  amuse  the  doubtful  eye, 
Pleased  with  the  conflict  of  the  various  dye. 
Thusi  through  the  following  scenes,  with  sweet 

surprise, 
Virtue  and  guiU  in  dread  confusion  rise, 


And  love,  and  hate,  at  once,  and  grief  and  joy, 
Pi^  and  rage,  thdr  mingled  force  employ. 
Hero  the  soft  virgin,  sees,  with  secret  shame. 
Her  charms  excelled  by  friendship's  purer  flamfl^ 
Forced  with  reluctant  virtues  to  approve 
The  generous  hero  who  rejects  her  kyve. 
Behold  him  there,  with  gloomy  passions  stuned, 
A  wife  suspected,  and  an  injured  firiend ; 
Yet  such  the  tdl  where  innocence  w  caught, 
That  rash  susjndon  seems  without  a  fimlt 
We  dread  awhile  lest  beauty  should  succeed, 
And  almost  wish  e'en  virtue's  self  may  bleed. 
Mark  weD  the  black  revenge,  the  cruel  guile, 
The  traitor-fiend,  trampling  the  lovely  spoil 
Of  beauty,  truth,  and  innocence  opprest, 
Then  let  the  rage  of  furies  fire  your  breast 
Yet  may  bis  mighty  wrongs,  his  just  disdain^ 
His  bleeding  country,  his  foved  fether  slaiii| 
His  martial  pride,  your  admiration  raise. 
And  crown  him  with  involuntaij  praise. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.£. 

Don  Alonzo, 
DoK  Carlos, 
Don  ALTAREa, 
Don  ManueLi 
Zanoa, 
Leonora, 
Isabella. 

Scene — Spain. 


THE  REVENGE- 
ACT  I. 

•CSNE  I— BATTLEMENTS,  WITH  A  SEA  PROSPECT. 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan,  YHiether  fiist  nature,  or  long  want  of 
peace. 
Has  wrought  my  mind  to  thii,  I  can  not  tell ; 
But  horrors  now  are  not  displeasing  to  me: 

[thunder, 
I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 
Rage  on,  je  winds,  burst,  clouds,  and  waten,  roar! 
You  bear  a  just  reeemblance  of  my  fortune, 
And  suit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  louL 

Enter  TgABlCT.T.A, 

Who's  there  ?  my  love  I 

Im.  Why  have  you  left  my  bedl 
Your  absence  more  affrights  me  than  the  storm. 

Zan.  The  dead  alone  in  such  a  night  can  reit. 
And  I  indulge  my  meditatbns  here. 
Woman,  away.    I  choose  to  be  alone. 

Jbo.  I  know  you  do,  and  therefore  will  not  leave 
you; 
Excuse  me,  Zanga,  therefoie  dare  not  leave  yoo. 
Is  this  a  night  fur  walki  of  contemplation  1 
Something  unusual  hangs  upon  your  heart 
And  I  will  know  it:  by  our  loves  I  wiU. 
To  you  I  sacrificed  my  virgin  fiune. 
Ask  I  too  much  to  share  in  your  distress) 

^n.  In  tears  1  thou  fool !  then  hear  me  and  be 
plunged 
In  heD's  abyss^  if  ever  it  escape  thee, 
To  strike  thee  with  astonishment  at  onoe, 
I  hate  Alonzo.    First  recover  that, 
And  then  then  shak  hear  farther. 

ba.  Hate  Alonxol 
I  own,  I  thought  Alonzo  meet  your  friend, 
Ajid  that  he  lost  the  master  in  that  name. 

Zan.  Hear  then,    ^is  twice  three  years  since 

that  great  man. 

Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me, 

Made  me  the  captive  of  his  arm  in  fight 

He  ilew  my  fother,  and  threw  chains  o*er  me, 

While  I  with  pious  rage  puraued  leveng^. 

1  then  was  young,  he  placed  ine  near  his  person, 

SI 


And  thought  me  not  dishonoured  by  his  service. 
One  day,  may  that  returning  day  be  night. 
The  itain,  the  curse  of  each  suoceeding  year! 
For  something,  or  for  nothing,  in  his  pride 
He  struck  me.     While  I  tell  it,  do  I  livel 
He  smote  me  on  the  cheek— I  did  not  stab  him ; 
For  that  were  poor  revenge^-^^'er  since,  his  foUy 
Has  strove  to  bury  it  beneath  a  heap 
Of  kindnesses,  and  thinks  it  b  forgot. 
Insolent  thought !  and  like  a  second  blow ! 
Afi!ronts  are  innocent,  where  men  are  worthless; 
And  such  alone  can  wisely  drop  revenge. 

J$a.  But  with  moretemper,  Zanga,  tell  yourstoiy; 
To  see  your  strong  emotions  startles  me. 

Zan,  Yes,  woman,  with  the  temper  that  befits  it 
Has  the  dark  adder  venom  1  so  have  I 
When  trod  upon.    Proud  Spaniard,  thou  shah 

foel  me! 
For  from  that  day,  that  day  of  my  dishonour, 
I  from  that  day  have  curst  the  rising  sun, 
Whidi  never  failed  to  tell  me  of  my  shame. 
I  from  that  day  have  Uest  the  coming  night. 
Which  promised  to  conceal  it ;  but  in  vain ; 
The  blow  returned  for  ever  in  my  dream. 
Yet  on  I  toiled,  and  groaned  for  an  occasion 
Of  ample  vengeance ;  none  is  yet  arrived. 
Howe'er,  at  present  1  conceive  warm  hopes 
Of  what  may  wound  him  sore,  in  his  ambition. 
Life  of  his  life,  and  dearer  than  his  soul. 
By  nightly  march  he  purposed  to  surprise 
The  Moorish  camp;  but  I  have  taken  care 
They  shall  be  ready  to  receive  his  favour, 
Failing  in  this,  a  cast  of  utmost  moment. 
Would  darken  all  the  conquests  he  has  won. 

ito.  Just  as  I  entered  an  express  arrived." 

2^n,  To  whom  7 

Xra.  His  friend,  Don  Carlos. 

Zcm.  Be  propitious. 
Oh,  Mahomet,  on  this  important  hour, 
And  give  at  length  my  famished  soul  revenge ! 
What  is  revenge,  but  courage  to  call  in 
Our  honour's  debts,  "and  wisdom  to  convert 
Other's  self-love  into  our  own  protection?" 
But  see,  the  morning  dawqs; 
1 11  seek  Don  Carlos  and  inquire  my  &te. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II — THE  PALACE. 
Enter  DON  BIANUAL  and  DON  OARL0& 

Man,  My  Lord,  Don  Carlos,  what  brings  yovr 
expresst 

Car,  Alonzo's  gbry,  and  the  Moors'  defeat 
The  field  »  strewed  with  tv?ice  ten  thousand  sUq, 
Though  he  su^wcts  his  measures  were  betrayed. 
He  11  soon  arrive.    Oh,  how  I  long  toembfaoe 
The  first  of  heroes,  and  the  best  M"  friends! 
I  loved  frdr  Leonora  long  before 
The  chance  of  battle  gave  me  to  the  Mooci^ 
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From  whom  to  late  Alonzo  set  me  free ; 
Afid  wKile  I  ^oaned  in  bondage,  I  deputed 
This  great  Alonzo,  whom  her  fiiUier  honoam, 
To  be  my  gentle  advocate  in  lore, 
To  stir  her  heart,  and  fan  its  fires  for  me. 

Man.  And  what  success'? 

Car.  Alas,  the  cruel  maid-^— 
Indeed  her  father,  who,  though  high  at  court, 
And  powerful  with  the  king,  has  wealth  at  heart 
To  heal  his  devastation  from  the  Moors, 
Knowing  I  *m  richly  freighted  from  the  east, 
My  fleet  now  sailing  in  the  sight  of  Spain, 
Heaven  guard  it  safe  through  soch  a  dreadful 

storm; 
Caresses  roe,  and  urges  her  to  wed. 

Man.  Her  aged  father,  see, 
Leads  her  this  way. 

Car.  She  looks  like  radiant  truth, 
Brought  forward  by  the  hand  of  hoary  time 
You  to  the  port  with  speed,  *tii  possible 
Some  vessel  is  arrived.    Heaven  grant  it  bring 
Tidings  which  Carios  may  receive  with  joy  I 

Enter  DON  ALVAREZ  and  LEONORA. 

Ah.  Don  Carlos,  I  am  labouring  in  your  fiivour 
With  all  a  parentis  soft  authority, 
And  earnest  counsd. 

Car.  Angels  second  you! 
For  all  my  bliss  or  nusery  hangs  on  it 

Ah.  Daughter,  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
On  our  discretion,  and  a  prudent  choice ; 
Look  into  those  they  call  unfortunate, 
And  closer  viewed,  you  Ul  find  they  are  unwise: 
Some  flaw  in  their  own  conduct  lies  beneath, 
And  'tis  the  trick  of  fools  to  save  their  credit, 
Which  brought  another  language  into  use. 
Don  Carios  is  of  ancient,  noble  blood. 
And  then  his  wealth  might  mend  a  prince's  fbrtone. 
For  him  the  sun  is  labouring  in  the  mines, 
A  fiuthful  slave,  and  turning  earth  to  gold. 
His  keels  ar6  fhiighted  with  that  sacred  power, 
By  which  even  kings  and  emperors  an  made. 
Sir,  you  have  my  good  wishes,  and  I  hope  (to  Car.) 
My  daughter  is  not  in^sposed  to  hear  ysu.  [Exit. 

Car.  Oh,  Leonora  I  why  art  thou  in  team? 
Because  I  am  less  wretched  than  I  was? 
Before  your  father  gave  me  leave  to  woo  you, 
Hushed  vras  your  boacmi,  and  your  eye  serene. 
Will  you  for  ever  help  me  to  new  pains. 
And  keep  reserves  of  torment  in  your  hand, 
To  let  them  loose  on  every  dawn  of  joy  1 

Leon.  Think  you  my  father  too  indulgent  tome, 
That  he  claims  no  dominion  o'er  my  tears'? 
A  daughter  sure  may  be  right  dutifiil, 
Whose  tears  alone  are  free  from  a  resUiaint 

Car.  Ah,  my  torn  heart  I 

Lean.  Regtad  not  me,  my  Lord, 
I  shall  obey  my  father. 


Car.  Disobey  him, 
Rather  than  come  thus  coldly,  than  come  thus 
With  absent  eyes  and  alienated  mien, 
Suffering  address,  the  victim  of  my  love. 
Oh,  let  me  be  undone  the  common  way, 
And  have  the  common  comfort  to  be  pitied. 
And  not  be  ruined  in  the  mask  of  bliss. 
And  so  he  envied,  and  be  wretched  too  I 
Love  calls  for  love.    Not  all  the  pride  of  beauty, 
Those  eyes  that  tell  us  what  the  sun  is  made  of^ 
Those  lips,  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  li(e^ 
Those  hills  of  driven  snow,  which  seen  are  felt ; 
All  these  possessed,  are  nought,  but  as  they  are 
The  proof,  the  substance  of  an  inward  passion, 
And  the  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart 

Leon,  Alas,  my  lord,  we  are  too  delicate ; 
And  when  we  grasp  tbe  happiness  we  wished. 
We  call  on  wit  to  argue  it  away : 
A  plainer  man  would  not  feel  half  your  pains: 
But  some  have  too  much  wisdom  to  be  happy. 

Car.  Had  I  known  this  before,  it  had  beioii  well: 
I  had  not  then  solicited  your  &thrr 
To  add  to  my  distress ;  as  you  behave^ 
Your  fiither's  kindness  stabs  me  to  the  heart.  , 

Give  me  your  hand nay,  give  it,  Leonora: 

You  give  it  not — nay,  yet  you  give  it  ool^-^ 
I  ravish  it 

Leon.  I  pray,  my  Lord,  no  more. 

Car.  Ah,  why  so  sad?  you  know  each  ogfa 
does  shake  me : 
Sighs  there,  are  tempests  here.— 
I  've  heard,  bad  men  would  be  unblest  in  heaven: 
What  u  my  guilt,  that  makes  me  so  with  youl" 
Have  I  not  languished  prostrate  at  thy  feetl 
Have  I  not  lived  whole  days  upon  thy  sight  1 
Have  I  not  seen  thee  where  thou  hast  not  beenl 
And,  mad  with  the  idea,  clasped  the  wind 
And  doated  upon  nothing  1 

Leon.  Court  me  not, 
Good  Carios,  by  recounting  of  my  faults, 
And  telling  how  ungratefiil  I  have  been. 
Alas,  my  lord,  if  talking  would  prevail, 
I  could  suggest  mudi  better  arguments 
Than  those  regards  you  threw  away  on  me; 
Your  valour,  honour,  wisdom,  praised  by  all. 
But  bid  physicians  talk  our  veins  to  temper. 
And  with  an  argument  new-set  a  pulse ; 
Then  think,  my  Lord,  of  reasoning  into  love. 

Car.  Must  I  despair  then?  do  not  shake  melto: 
My  temper-beaten  heart  is  cold  to  death. 
Ah,  turn,  and  let  me  warm  me  in  thy  beaute. 
Heavens !  what  proof  I  g»ve,  but  two  nights  pli^ 
Of  matchless  love !  to  fling  me  at  thy  feet, 
1  slighted  friendship,  and  I  flew  firom  fame ; 
Nor  heard  the  summons  of  the  next  day's  batds: 
But  darting  headlong  to  thy  arms,  I  left 
The  promised  fight,  I  lefl  Alonio  too, 
To  stand  the  war  and  quell  a  worid  alone. 
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Xieon.  The  victor  comes    My  lord,  I  must  with- 
draw. 

Car.  And  most  yoa  go  t 

Ijeon.  Why  ahould  you  wigh  me  stayl 
Tear  firiend's  arrival  will  bring  comfort  to  you, 
My  pre0enoe  none;  it  paim  you  and  myself; 
For  both  our  sakes  permit  roe  to  withdraw.  [Exit. 

Car.  Sure,  there 's  no  peril  but  in  love.    Oh,  how 
My  Ibes  would  boast  to  see  me  look  so  pale. 

Enter  ]X>N  ALONZa 

Car.  Alonzo ! 

Alan  Carloe ! ^I  am  whole  again ; 

Clasped  in  thy  arms,  it  makes  my  heart  entire. 

Car.  VTbom  dare  1  thus  embrace?  the  conqaeror 
Of  Attc. 

Altm.  Yes,  much  more— Don  Carlos'  friend. 
The  conquest  of  the  world  would  cost  me  dear, 
Should  it  beget  one  thought  of  distance  in  thee. 
I  rise  in  virtues  to  come  nearer  to  thee. 
I  conquer  with  Don  Carlos  in  my  eye, 
And  thus  I  claim  my  victory's  reward. 

{embracing  him.) 

Car.  A  victory  indeed !  your  godlike  arm 
Has  made  one  spot  the  grave  of  Africa ; 
Such  numbers  fell !  and  the  survivors  fled 
As  frighted  passengers  from  off  the  strand, 
When  the  tempestuous  sea  comes  roaring  on  them. 

Alan,  'Twas  Carlos  conquered,  'twas  hit  cruel 
chains 
Inflamed  me  to  a  rage  unknown  before. 
And  threw  my  former  actions  far  behind. 

Car.  I  love  fair  Leonora.    How  I  love  her  f 
Yet  still  I  find,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
Another  heart,  another  soul  for  thee. 
Thj  friendship  warms,  it  raises,  it  transports 
Like  music,  pure  the  joy,  without  allay, 
Whoee  very  rapture  is  tranquillity : 
But  love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tumultuous  bliss, 
Heightened  indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleasures; 
But  minn^  psngs  and  madness  in  the  bowL 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan,  Manuel,  my  lord,  returning  from  the  port, 
On  business  both  of  moment  and  of  haste, 
Hon^ly  begs  leave  to  speak  in  private  with  you. 

Car.  In  private!  ha!  Alonzo,  111  return; 
tfo  buiuiess  can  detain  me  long  from  thee.     [exit. 

Zan.  My  lord  Alonzo,  I  obeyed  your  orders. 

Alcn.  Will  the  fair  Leonora  pass  this  way  1 

Zan.  She  will,  my  lord,  and  soon. 

AJUm.  Come  near  me,  Zanga; 
For  I  dare  to  open  all  my  heart  to  thee. 
Never  was  such  a  day  of  triumph  known. 
Tbeie  's  not  a  wounded  captive  in  my  train, 
That  slowly  followed  my  proud  chariot  wheels. 
With  half  a  life,  and  beggary,  and  chains. 
But  is  a  god  to  me :  I  am  most  wretched.— 
In  his  captivity,  thou  know'st,  Don  Carlos, 


My  fnend,  and  never  was  a  friend  more  dear, 
Deputed  me  his  advocate  in  love. 
To  talk  to  Leonora's  heart,  and  make 
A  tender  party  in  her  thoughts  for  him. 
What  did  I  do  1—1  loved  myself     Indeed, 
One  thing  there  is  might  lessen  my  offence, 
If  such  offence  admits  of  being  lessened, 
I  thought  him  dead;  for,  by  what  fate  I  know  not, 
Hb  letters  never  reached  me. 

Zan,  Thanks  to  Zanga, 
Who  thence  contrived,  that  evil  which  has  hap- 
pened. [aaide\ 

AUm.  Yes,  curst  of  heaven !  I  loved  myself,  and 
now. 
In  a  late  action,  rescued  from  the  Moors, 
I  have  brought  home  my  rival  in  my  friend. 

Zan.  We  hear,  my  lord,  that  in  that  action  too. 
Your  interposing  arm  preserved  his  life. 

Alon.  It  did — with  more  than  the  expense  of 
mine; 
For,  oh,  this  day  is  mentioned  for  their  nuptials. 
But  see,  she  comes — I'll  take  my  leave,  and  die. 

Zan.  Had'st  thou  a  thousand  lives,  thy  death 
would  please  me. 
Unhappy  fate !  my  country  overcome ! 

My  six  years  hope  of  vengeance  quite  expired ! 

Would  nature  were 1  will  not  fall  alone : 

But  others'  groans  shall  tell  the  world  my  death. 

[ande  and  exit. 

Enter  LEONORA. 

Alon.  When  nature  ends  with  anguish  like  to 
tbb, 
Sinners  shall  take  their  last  leave  of  the  sun, 
And  bid  his  light  adieu. 

Leon.  The  mighty  conqueror 
Dismayed!  I  thought  you  gave  the  foe  your  sor- 
rows. 
Alon.   Oh,  cruel  insult!  are  those  tears  your 
sport. 
Which  nothing  but  a  love  for  you  could  draw? 
Afric  I  quelled,  in  hope  by  that  to  purchase 
Your  leave  to  sigh  unscomed ;  but  I  complain  not; 
'Twas  but  a  world,  and  you  are— Leonora. 
Leon.  That  passion  which  you  boast  of  is  your 
guilt, 
A  treason  to  your  firiend.  You  think  mean  of  me^ 
To  plead  your  crimes  as  motives  of  my  love. 
Alon,  You,  madam,  ought  to  thank  those  cricaet 
you  blame : 
'Tis  they  permit  you  to  be  thus  inhuman, 
Without  the  censure  both  of  earth  and  heaven 
I  fondly  thought  a  last  look  might  be  kind. 

Farewell,  for  ever. This  severe  behaviour 

Has,  to  my  comfort,  made  it  sweet  to  die. 
Leon,  Farewell,  for  everl — sweet  to  die!— oh, 
heaven !  [aside] 

Alonzo,  stay;  you  must  not  thus  escape  me; 
But  hear  your  guilt  at  large. 
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Alon.  Oh,  Leonora  I 
Wh&i  oould  I  do  1  in  duty  to  my  friend, 
I  saw  you;  and  to  see  is  to  admire. 
For  CarloB  did  I  plead,  and  most  dncerely. 
Witness  the  thousand  agonies  it  cost  me. 
Vou  know  I  did.    I  sought  but  your  esteem ; 
If  that  is  guilt,  an  angel  had  been  guilty. 
'*I  often  sighed,  nay,  wept,  but  could  not  help  it : 
And  sure  it  is  no  crime  to  be  in  pain. 
But  grant  my  crime  was  great ;  I'm  greatly  curst ; 
What  would  you  morel  am  I  not  most  undone  1 
This  usage  is  like  stamping  on  the  murdered, 
When  life  is  fled ;  most  barbarous  and  unjust. 

Leon.  If  from  your  guilt  none  sufiered  but  your- 
self, 
't  might  be  so ^farewell  [i^^] 

Alon.  Who  sufiers  with  me  1 

Leon.  Enjoy  your  ignorance,  and  let  me  go. 

Alon.  Alas !  what  is  there  I  can  fear  to  know, 
Since  I  already  know  your  hatol  your  actions 
Have  long  since  told  roe  that. 

Leon.  They,flattered  you. 

Alon.  How  flattered  me? 

Leon.  Oh,  search  in  fato  no  farther ! 
I  hate  thee — oh,  Alonzo !  how  I  hate  thee ! 

Alon.  Indeed!  and  do  you  weep  for  hatred  too! 
Oh,  what  a  doubtful  torment  heaves  my  heart ! 
I  hope  it  most,  and  yet  I  dread  it  more. 
Should  it  be  so — should  her  tears  flow  from  thence; 
How  would  my  soul  blaze  up  in  ecstacy ! 
Ah,  no!  how  sink  into  the  depth  of  horrors! 

Leon.  Why  would  you  force  my  stay  1 

Alon.  What  mean  these  tears  7 

Leon.  I  weep  by  chance :  nor  have  my  tears  a 
meaning. 
But,  oh,  when  first  I  saw  Alonzo's  tears, 
I  knew  their  meaning  well. 
[Alonzo  falls  pasnonalely  on  his  hnees^  and  kisses 

her  Jiand.] 

Alon.  Heavens !  what  is  this?  that  excellence, 
for  which 
Desire  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
Virtue's  supreme  reward  on  this  side  heaven ; 
The  cordial  of  my  soul;  and  this  destroys  me— 
Indeed,  I  flattered  me  that  thou  did'st  hate. 
-   Leon.  Alonzo,  pardon  me  the  injury 
Of  loving  you.     I  struggled  with  my  passbn 
And  struggled  long:  let  that  be  some  excuse. 

Alon.  Unkind !  you  know  I  think  your  love  a 
blessing 
Beyond  all  human  blessings :  'tis  the  price 
Of  sighs  and  groans,  and  a  whole  year  of  dying. 
But,  oh  the  curse  of  curses !— oh,  my  friend  I 

Leon.  Alas! 

Alon.  What  says  my  lovel  speak,  Leonora. 

Leon.  Was  it  for  you,  my  lord,  to  be  so  quick 
In  finding  out  objections  to  our  love  7 
Think  you  so  ^rong  my  love,  or  weak  my  virtue, 
It  was  unsafe  to  leave  that  part  to  me 


Alon.  Is  not  the  day  then  fixed  for  your  espousilsl 

Leon.  Indeed  my  father  once  had  thought  that 
vray: 
But  marking  how  the  marriage  pained  my  heart, 
Long  he  stood  doubtfril ;  but  at  last  resolved. 
Your  counsel,  which  determines  him  in  all. 
Should  finish  the  debate. 

Alon.  Oh,  agony! 
Must  I  not  only  lose  her,  but  be  made 
M 3rself  the  instrument  7  not  only  die, 
But  plunge  the  dagger  in  my  heart  myself? 
This  b  refining  on  calamity. 

Leon.  What,  do  you  tremble  lest  you  should  be 
mine? 
For  what  else  can  you  tremble  7  not  ibr  that 
My  fiktlier  places  in  your  power  to  alter. 

Alon.  What's  in  my  power?  oh,  yes,  to  stab 
my  friend ! 

Leon.  Tostabyourfriendwerebarbaiousindeed! 
Spare  him — and  murder  me.    I  own,  Alonzo, 
You  well  may  vronder  at  such  words  as  these ; 
I  start  at  them  myself;  they  fright  my  nature. 
Great  is  my  fault ;  but  blame  not  me  alone ; 
Give  him  a  little  blame  who  took  such  pains 
To  make  me  guilty. 

Alon.  Torment! 

Leon,  [after  a  pause]  Oh,  my  shame ! 
I  sue,  and  sue  in  vain :  it  is  most  just, 
When  women  sue,  they  sue  to  be  denied. 
You  hate  me,  you  despise  me !  you  do  well ; 
For  what  I've  done  I  hate  and  soom  myself. 
Oh,  night,  fall  on  me !  I  shall  blush  to  death. 

Alon.  Firet  perish  all ! 

Leon.  Say,  what  have  you  resolved  ? 
My  father  comes ;  what  answer  will  you  give  haml 

Alon.  What  answer?  let  me  look  upon  that  &oe^ 
And  read  it  there. — Devote  thee  to  another! 
Not  to  be  borne !  a  second  look  undoes  me. 

Leon.  And  why  undo  jrou  ?  is  it  then,  my  krd, 
So  terrible  to  yield  to  your  own  wishes. 
Because  they  happen  to  concur  with  mine? 
Cruel !  to  take  such  pains  to  win  a  heart, 
Which  you  was  conscious  you  most  break  with 
parting. 

Alon.  No,  Leonora,  I  am  thine  for  ever. 

[runs  and  embraces  her. 
In  spite  of  Carios — ^ha !  who's  that  7  my  friend  1 

[starts  vide  from  her. 
Alas !  I  see  him  pale !  I  hear  his  groan ! 
He  foams,  he  tears  his  hair,  he  raves,  he  bleeds, 
I  know  him  by  myself,  he  dies  distracted! 

Leon.  Howdreadfultobecutfromwhatwefaiive! 

Alon.  Ah,  speak  no  more ! 

Leon.  And  tied  to  what  we  hate ! 

Alon.  Oh! 

Leon.  Is  it  possihle? 

Alon.  Death! 

Leon.  Can  you? 

Alon.  Oh 
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Yes,  Uke  a  limb ;  but  let  my  virtue  'scape. 
Alaa,  my  loul,  this  momeot  I  die  for  thee  I 

[breaJcB  aioay. 
JLeon.  And  are  you  perjured  then  for  virtue's 

How  often  have  you  sworn ! — but  go,  for  ever. 

[twoont. 

AUm,  Heart  of  my  heart,  and  essence  of  my  joy! 
Where  art  thou  1  oh,  I  am  thine,  and  thine  for  ever! 
The  groans  of  friendship  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
For  whatsoever  crime  I  can  commit, 
I've  felt  the  pains  already. 

Leon.  Hold,  Alonzo, 
And  hear  a  maid  whom  doubly  thou  hast  conquered. 
I  love  thy  virtue  as  I  love  thy  person, 
And  I  adore  thee  for  the  pains  it  gave  me ; 
But  as  I  felt  the  pains,  I'll  reap  the  fruit ; 
m  shine  out  in  my  turn,  and  show  the  world 
Thy  great  example  was  not  lost  upon  me. 
Be  it  enough  that  I  have  once  been  guilty ; 
tn  sight  of  such  a  pattern,  to  persist, 
Dl  suits  a  person  honoured  with  your  love. 
My  other  titles  to  that  bliss  are  weak; 
1  must  deserve  it  by  refusbg  it. 
Thus  then  I  tear  me  from  thy  hopes  for  ever. 
Shall  I  contribute  to  Alonzo's  crime  1 
No,  though  the  life  blood  gushes  from  my  heart, 
You  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  Leonora ; 
Or  that  late  tinoe  may  put  our  names  together. 
Kay,  never  shrink ;  take  back  the  bright  example 
VoQ  lately  lent ;  oh,  take  it  while  you  may, 
VHiile  I  can  give  it  you,  and  be  immortal,     [exit. 

AUm.  She's  gone,  and  1  shall  see  her  &ce  no 
more; 
Botpine  in  absence,  and  till  death  adore. 
Vn^en  with  cold  dew  my  fainting  brow  is  hung, 
And  my  eyes  darken,  from  my  faltering  tongue 
Her  name  will  tremble  with  a  feeble  moan, 
i  Jid  love  with  fate  divide  my  dying  groan,    [erit. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I--C0NTIN17ES. 
Enter  DON  MANUBL  and  ZAMGA. 

^n.  If  this  be  true,  I  can  not  blame  your  pain 
Foi  wretched  Carlos ;  'tis  but  humane  in  you. 
Bui  when  arrived  your  dismal  newsl 

•Wai.  This  hour. 

i^an.  What,  not  a  vobkI  saved  1 

A/an.  All,  all  the  storm 
Do  jured ;  and  now  o'er  his  late  envied  fortune 
The  dolphins  bound,  and  watery  mountains  roar, 
Triunphant  in  his  ruin. 

^n.  Is  Alvarez 
I^^nnined  to  deoy  his  daughter  to  hi^n  t 
Thai  treasure  was  on  shore ;  must  that  too  join 
XW  ioauDon  wreck  ? 
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Man.  Alvarez  pleads,  indeed, 
That  Leonora's  heart  is  disinclined. 
And  pleads  that  only ;  so  it  was  this  morning, 
When  he  concurred ;  the  tempest  broke  the  matdi, 
And  sunk  his  favour,  when  it  sunk  the  gold. 
The  love  of  gold  b  double  in  his  heart. 
The  voice  of  age,  and  of  Alvarez  too. 

Zan.  How  does  Don  Carlos  bear  iti 

Man.  Like  a  man 
Whose  heart  feels  most  a  human  heart  can  feel, 
And  reasons  best  a  human  heart  can  reason. 

Zan.  But  is  he  then  in  absolute  despair  1 

Man.  Never  to  see  his  Leonora  more. 
And,  quite  to  quench  all  future  hope,  Alvaret 
Urges  Alonzo  to  espouse  his  daughter 
This  very  day ;  for  he  has  learnt  their  lovet. 

Zan.  Ha !  was  not  that  received  with  ecsUcj 
By  Don  Alonzo  1 

Man.  Yes,  at  first ;  but  soon 
A  damp  came  o'er  him,  it  would  kill  his  friend. 

Zan.  Not  if  his  friend  consented  I  and  since  now 
He  can't  himself  espouse  her 

Man.  Yet,  to  ask  it 
Has  something  shocking  to  a  generous  mind ; 
At  least,  Alonzo's  spirit  startles  at  it 
Wide  is  the  distance  between  our  despair. 
And  giving  up  a  mistress  to  another. 
But  I  must  leave  you.    Carlos  wants  support 
In  his  severe  affliction.  [exit. 

Zan.  Ha !  it  dawns ! 

It  rises  to  me  tike  a  new  found  world 

To  mariners  long  time  distrest  at  sea, 

Sore  from  a  storm ;  and  all  their  viands  spent; 

Or  like  the  sun  just  rising  out  of  chaos, 

Some  dregs  of  ancient  night  not  quite  purged  ofll 

But,  shall  I  finish  it  T hoa  Isabella ! 

I  thought  of  dying ;  better  things  come  forward ; 
Vengeance  is  still  alive ;  from  her  dark  covert. 
With  all  her  snakes  erect  upon  her  crest. 
She  stalks  in  view,  and  fires  me  with  her  ohaimi. 
When,  Isabella,  arrived  Don  Carlos  berel 

ha.  Two  nights  ago. 

Zan.  That  was  the  very  night 

Before  the  battle memory  set  down  that; 

It  has  the  essence  of  the  crocodile. 

Though  yet  but  in  the  shell— 111  give  it  birth. 

What  time  did  he  retumi 

Jmo.  At  midnight 

Zan.  So 

Say,  did  he  see  that  night  his  Leonora  1 

Isa.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Zan.  No  matter tell  roe,  woman. 

Is  not  Alonzo  rather  brave  than  cautiousi 
Honest  than  subtle,  above  fraud  himself^ 
Slow,  therefore,  to  suspect  it  in  anotherl 

Isa.  You  best  can  judge;  but  so  the  world  thinki 
of  him. 
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Qoj  stop  my  friend,  let  me  not  see  him  now; 

Bat  save  ue  from  an  interview  of  death. 
Zan,  My  lord,  Fm  bound  in  duty  toobey  yoi 

If  1  do  not  bring  him,  may  Alonzo  prosper. 

[oHde  and  exit. 
Car,  What  is  this  world  7— thy  school,  oh, 
misery  1 

Oar  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  suffer; 

And  he  who  knows  not  that,  was  born  for  nothing. 

Though  deep  my  pangs,  and  heavy  at  my  heart, 

My  comfort  is,  ^ich  moment  takes  away 

A  grain,  at  least,  from  the  dead  load  that's  on  me, 

And  gives  a  nearer  prospect  of  the  grave. 

But  put  it  most  severely — should  I  live 

Live  k>ng alas,  there  is  no  length  in  time ! 

Nor  in  thy  time,  oh,  man  1 — ^what's  fourscore  yean^ 

Nay,  what,  indeed,  the  age  of  time  itself. 

Since  cut  out  Grom  Eternity's  wide  round ! 

Away,  then,  to  a  mind  resolved  and  wise, 

There  is  an  impotence  in  misery. 

Which  makes  me  smile,  when  all  its  shafts  are  in 
me. 

Yet  Leonora she  can  make  time  long, 

Its  nature  alter,  as  she  altered  mine. 
While  in  the  lustre  of  her  diarma  I  lay. 
Whole  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away; 
I  years  fiv  days,  and  days  for  moments  told, 
AmA  was  surprized  to  hear  that  I  grew  old« 
Now  fate  does  rigidly  ite  dues  regain. 
And  eveiy  moment  is  an  age  of  pain. 

As  be  if  going  out,  enter  ZANGA  and  DON  ALONZO. 
ZANGA  stops  DON  CARLO& 

Zan.  Is  this  Don  Carlos?  this  the  boasted 
friend  1 
How  can  you  turn  your  back  upon  his  sadness  1 
Xiook  on  him,  and  then  leave  him  if  you  can. 
Whose  sorrows  thus  depress  him  ?  not  hb  own  ] 
This  moment  he  could  wed  without  your  leave. 

Car.  I  can  not  yield ;  nor  can  I  bear  his  griefii. 
Alonzo!  [going  to  him  and  taking  hia  hand.'\ 

Alon.  Oh,  Carlos! 

Cor.  Pray,  forbear. 

Alon,  Art  thou  undone,  and  shall  Alonxo  smfle? 
Alonzo,  who  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
Contributed  to  cause  thy  dreadful  fate  7 
I  was  deputed  guardian  of  thy  love; 
But,  oh,  I  loved  myself!  pour  down  afilictions 
On  this  devoted  head;  make  me  your  mark; 
And  be  the  world  by  my  example  taught. 
How  sacred  it  should  hold  the  name  of  friend. 

Car.  You  charge  yourself  unjustly :  well  I  know 
The  only  cause  of  my  severe  affliction. 
Alvarez,  curst  Alvarez !— so  much  anguish 
Fdt  for  so  small  a  failure,  is  one  merit 
Which  faultless  virtus  wants.    The  crime  was 

nune, 
Who  placed  thee  there,  where  only  thou  could'st 

mi 


Though  well  I  knew  that  dreadful  poet  of  honou 
I  gave  thee  to  maintain.    Ah  I  who  could  bear 
Those  eyes  unhurt  1  the  wounds  myself  have  felt; 
Which  wounds  alone  should  cause  me  to  condemn 

thee. 
They  plead  in  thy  excuse ;  for  I  too  strove 
To  shun  those  fires,  and  found  'twas  not  in  man. 

Alon.  You  cast  in  shades  the  failure  of  a  friend, 
And  soften  all ;  but  think  not  you  deceive  me ; 
1  know  my  guilt,  and  I  implore  your  pardon, 
As  the  sole  glimpse  I  can  obtain  of  peace. 

Car.  Pardon  for  him,  who  but  this  moromg 
threw 
Fair  Leonora  from  his  heart  all  bathed 
In  ceaseless  tears,  and  blusliing  for  her  love ! 
Who,  like  a  rose-leaf  wet  with  morning  dew, 
Would  have  stuck  close,  and  clung  for  ever  there! 
But  'twas  in  thee,  through  fondness  for  thy  friend, 
To  shut  thy  bosom  against  ecstades ; 
For  which,  while  this  pulse  beats,  it  beats  to  thee: 
While  this  blood  flows,  it  flows  for  my  Alonzo, 
And  every  wish  is  leveled  at  thy  joy. 

Zan.  [to  Alonzo]  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  your 
time  to  speak. 

Alon.  [to  Zanga]  Because  he's  kindl  it  ther^ 
fore  is  the  worst ; 
For  'tis  his  kindness  which  I  fear  to  hurt 
Shall  the  same  moment  see  him  sink  in  woes, 
And  me  providing  for  a  flood  of  joys, 
Rich  in  the  plunder  of  hb  happiness  1 
No,  I  may  die ;  but  1  can  never  speak. 

Car.  Now,  now  it  comes ;  they  are  ooncertingifi: 
The  first  word  strikes  me  dead — oh,  Leonora ! 
And  shall  another  taste  her  fragrant  breath  1 
Who  knows  what  after-time  may  bring  to  past  1 
Fathers  may  change,  and  I  may  wed  her  stilL 

[aside] 

Alon.  [to  Zanga]  Do  I  not  see  him  quite  pos- 
sessed with  anguish, 
Which,  like  a  demon,  writhes  him  to  and  fro; 
And  shall  I  pour  in  new?  no  fond  desire. 
No  love :  one  pang  at  parting,  and  farewell. 
I  have  no  other  love  but  Carios  now. 

Car.  Alas,  my  friend,  why  with  such  eager  gnsp 
Dost  press  my  hand,  and  weep  upon  my  cheek  1 

Alon.  If,  after  death  our  forms,  as  some  believe, 
Shall  be  transparent,  naked  every  thought, 
And  friends  meet  friends,  and  read  «idi  other's 

hearts, 
Thoul't  know  one  day  that  thou  wast  held  most  detr. 
Farewell. 

Car.  Alonzo,  stay — ^hecannot8pe4k-{Ao2^iUsi] 
Lest  it  should  grieve  me — shall  I  be  outdone  t 
And  lose  in  glory,  as  I  lose  in  love  ?  [ande] 
I  take  it  much  unkindly,  my  Alonzo, 
You  think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  to  speak, 
When  well  I  know  your  heart  is  near  to  bondqg. 
Have  you  forgot  how  you  have  bound  roe  to  yoiil 
Your  smallest  friendiAip's  liberty  and  Kfe. 
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AJon,  There,  there  it  in,  mj  fiiend,  it  cuts  me 
there. 
How  dreadful  it  b  to  a  generous  mind 
To  ask,  when  sure  he  can  not  be  denied  I 

Car.  How  greatly  thought !  in  all  he  towers 
above  me.  [a$ide\ 
Then  you  confess  you  would  ask  something  of  me'^ 

Alcn,  No,  on  my  souL 

Zan.  [to  AUmzo\  Then  lose  her. 

Car.  Glorious  spirit ! 
Why,  what  a  pang  has  he  run  through  for  this! 
By  heaven,  I  envy  him  his  agonies. 
Why,  was  not  mine  the  most  illustrious  lot, 
Of  starting  at  one  action  from  below, 
And  flaming  up  into  consummate  greatuMs? 
Ha !  angels  strengthen  me ! — ^it  shall  be  so-~ 
I  can't  want  strength.    Great  actions,  once  con- 
ceived, 
Strengthen  like  wine,  and  animate  the  soul. 
And  call  themselves  to  being,  {aside]  My  Alonzo, 
Since  thy  great  soul  disdains  to  make  request. 
Receive  with  favour  that  I  make  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  means  my  Carios  1 

Car.  Pray  observe  me  well. 
Fato  and  Alvarez  tore  her  from  my  heart, 
And  plucking  up  my  love,  they  had  well  nigh 
Plucked  up  life  too,  for  they  were  twined  together. 
Of  that  no  more — what  now  does  reason  bid  7 
I  can  not  wed — farewell  my  happiness ! 
But,  O,  my  soul,  with  care  provide  for  hers  1 
Id  life  how  weak,  how  helpless  is  woman ! 
Soon  hurt ;  in  happiness  itself  unsafe. 
And  often  wounded  while  she  plucks  the  rose ; 
So  properly  the  object  of  affliction, 
That  heaven  is  pleased  to  make  distress  become  her, 
And  dresses  her  most  amiably  in  tears. 
Take  then  my  heart  in  dowry  with  the  fair. 
Be  thou  her  guardian,  and  thou  must  be  mine, 
Shut  out  the  thousand  pressing  ills  of  life 
With  thy  surrounding  arms — do  this,  and  then 
Set  down  the  liberty  and  life  thou  gavest  me. 
As  little  things,  as  essays  of  thy  goodness, 
And  rudiments  of  friendship  so  divine. 

Alon.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  thy  goodness  to  me, 
'Which  with  thy  foes  would  render  thee  adored. 
But  have  a  care,  nor  think  I  can  be  pleased 
With  any  thing  that  lays  in  pains  for  thee. 
Thou  dost  dissemble,  and  thy  heart's  in  tears. 

Car.  My  heart's  in  health,  my  spirits  dance  their 
round. 
And  at  my  eyes  pleasure  looks  out  in  smiles. 

AUm.  And  canst  thou,  canst  thou  part  with  Leo- 
I  noral 

Car.  I  do  not  part  with  her,  I  give  her  thee. 

Alon,  O,  Carios! 

Car.  Don't  disturb  me,  I'm  sincere. 
Nor  is  it  more  than  simple  justice  in  me. 
This  mom  didst  thou  resign  her  (or  my  sake; 


I  but  perform  a  virtue  learnt  from  thee;     ' 
Discharge  a  debt,  and  pay  her  to  thy  wishes. 
Alon.  Ah,  how  7  but  think  not  words  were  ever 
made 
For  such  occasions.    Silence,  tears,  embraces, 
Are  languid  eloquence ;  I'll  seek  relief 
In  absence  from  the  pain  of  so  much  goodness. 
There  thank  the  blest  above,  thy  sole  superiors, 
Adore,  and  raise  my  thoughts  of  them  by  thee. 

[exU. 
Zan.  Thus  far  success  has  crowned  my  bokieit 
hope. 
My  next  care  is  to  hasten  these  new  nuptials, 
And  then  my  master- work  begins  to  play,  [atide] 
Why  this  was  greatly  done,  without  one  sigh, 

[to  Car.] 
To  carry  such  a  glory  to  its  period. 
Car.  Too  soon  thou  praisest  me.    He's  gone, 
and  now 
I  must  unsluice  my  overburthened  heart. 
And  let  it  flow.    I  would  not  grieve  my  friend 
With  tears,  nor  interrupt  my  great  design ; 
Great  sure  as  ever  human  breast  durst  think  ot 
But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 
Burst  their  confinement  with  impetuous  sway, 
O'er-swell  all  bounds,  and  bear  e'en  life  away, 
So  till  the  day  was  won,  the  Greek  renowned 
With  anguish  wore  the  arrow  in  his  wound. 
Then  drew  the  shaft  from  out  his  tortured  side, 
Let  gush  the  torrent  of  his  blood,  and  died. 

[exeunt 


ACT  ra. 

EteerZANGA. 

Zan,  O  joy,  thou  wekome  stranger!  twice  three 
years 
I  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam ;  but  now 
It  warms  my  veins,  and  plays  around  my  heart 
A  fiery  instinct  Hfls  me  from  the  ground, 

And  I  could  mount the  spirits  numberless 

Of  my  dear  countrymen,  which  yesterday 
Left  their  poor  bleeding  bodies  on  the  field, 
Are  all  assembled  here,  and  o'er-inform  me. 
O,  bridegroom !  great  indeed  thy  present  btiss ; 
Yet  e'en  by  me  unenvied ;  for  be  sure 
It  is  thy  last,  thy  last  smile,  that  which  now 
Sits  on  thy  cheek ;  enjoy  it  while  thou  mayest; 
Anguish,  and  groans,  and  death,bespeak  to-morrow. 

Boier  ISABELLA. 

My  IsabelU ! 
ba.  What  commands,  my  Moor  % 
Zan.  My  ftdr  ally  I  my  lovely  minister ! 
'Twas  well  Alvarez,  by  my  arts  impelled, 
To  plunge  Don  Carios  in  the  last  despair, 
And  so  prevent  all  future  molestation, 
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Finished  the  nuptials  soon  as  he  resolved  them ; 
This  conduct  ripened  all  for  me,  and  ruin. 
Scarce  had  the  priest  the  holy  rite  performed. 
When  I,  hy  sacred  inspiration,  forged 
That  letter,  which  I  trusted  to  thy  hand ; 
That  letter,  which  in  glowing  terms  conveys, 
From  happy  Carlos,  to  fair  Leonora, 
The  most  profound  acknowledgment  of  heart, 
For  wondrous  transports  which  he  never  knew. 
This  is  a  good  subservient  artifice, 
To  aid  the  nobler  workings  of  ray  bnun. 

Jaa.  I  quickly  dropt  it  in  the  bride's  apartment, 
As  you  commanded. 

Zan.  With  a  lucky  hand ; 
For  soon  Alonzo  found  it ;  I  observed  him 
From  out  my  secret  stand.     He  took  it  up ; 
But  scarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  sight, 
When  he,  as  if  an  arrow  pierced  his  eye, 
Started,  and  trembling,  dropt  it  on  the  ground. 
Pale  and  aghast  awhile  my  victim  stood. 
Disguised  a  sigh  or  two,  and  puffed  them  from  him; 
Then  rubbed  his  brow,  and  took  it  up  again. 
At  first  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it ; 
But  checked  by  rising  fears,  he  crushed  it — thus — 
And  thrust  it,  like  an  adder,  in  his  *iosom. 

laa.  But  if  he  read  it  not,  it  can  not  sting  him, 
At  least  not  mortally. 

Zan,  At  firet  I  thought  so ; 
But  fiuther  thought  informs  me  otherwise, 
And  turns  this  disappointment  to  account 
He  nuoe  shall  credit  it,  because  unseen. 
If  'tis  unseen,  as  thou  anon  mayest  find. 

ba.  That  would  indeed  commend  my  Zanga's 
skill. 

Zan.  This,  Isabella,  is  Don  CarW  picture; 
Take  it:  and  so  dispose  of  it,  that  found, 
It  may  rii«  up  a  witness  of  her  love ; 
Under  her  pillow,  in  her  cabinet. 
Or  elsewhere,  as  shall  best  promote  our  end. 

ha.  I'll  weigh  it  as  its  consequence  requires. 
Then  do  my  utmost  to  deserve  your  smile,    [exit. 

Zmn.  Is  that  Alonio  prostrate  on  the  ground  % — 

Now  he  starts  up,  like  flames  from  sleeping  em- 
bers, 

And  wild  distraction  glares  from  either  eye. 

If  thuft  a  slight  surmise  can  work  his  soul. 

How  will  the  fulness  of  the  tempest  tear  himi 

Enter  Doo  ALONZa 

Alon.  And  yet  it  can  not  be~I  am  deceived 

I  injure  her ;  she  wears  the  face  of  heaven. 

Zan.  He  doubts.  [retireM. 

Alon.  I  dare  not  look  on  this  again. 
If  the  first  glance,  which  gave  suspicion  only. 
Had  such  efiTect ;  so  smote  my  heart  and  brain, 
The  certainty  would  dash  me  all  in  pieces. 
It  can  not — ha  I  it  must,  it  must  be  true.    [9tarU. 

Zan.  Hold  there,  and  we  succeed.    He  has 
descried  me. 


And,  for  he  thinks  I  love  him,  will  unfold 
His  aching  heart,  and  rest  it  on  my  counsel 
111  seem  to  go,  to  make  my  stay  mors  sure. 

[asu£r. 

AUm.  Hold,  Zanga,  turn. 

Zan.  My  lord. 

AUm.  Shut  close  the  doors. 
That  not  a  spirit  find  an  entrance  here. 

Zan.  My  lord 's  obeyed. 

Alon.  I  see  that  thou  art  frighted. 
If  thou  dost  love  me,  I  shall  fill  thy  heart 
With  scorpions'  stings. 

Zar^  If  I  do  love,  my  lord  7 

AUm.  Come  near  me,  let  me  rest  upon  thy  bo- 
som. 
What  piUow  like  the  bosom  of  a  firiend  1 
For  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Zan.  Speak,  sir,  O  speak. 
And  take  me  from  the  rack. 

Alon.  And  is  there  need 
Of  words  1  behold  a  wonder  \  see  my  tears ! 

Zan.  I  feel  'em  too.    Heaven  grant  my  seoMS 
fail  me! 
I  rather  would  lose  them,  than  have  this  reaL 

Alon.  Go,  take  a  round  through  all  things  s 
thy  thought. 
And  find  that  one,  for  there  is  only  one, 
Which  could  extort  my  tears ;  find  that,  and  tdl 
Thyself  ray  misery,  and  spare  me  the  pain. 

Zan.  Sorrow  can  think  but  ill — I  am  bewi- 
dered; 
I  know  not  where  I  am. 

AUm.  Think,  think,  no  more.  ' 

It  ne'er  can  enter  in  an  honest  heart. 

I'll  tell  thee,  then 1  can  not ^yct  I  do 

By  wanting  force  to  give  it  utterance. 

Zan.  Speak,  ease  your  heart;  its  throbs  w3I 
break  your  bosom. 

AUm.  I  am  most  happy ;  mine  is  victory. 
Mine  the  king's  favour,  mv^e  the  nation's  sboot. 
And  grea^  men  make  their  fortunes  of  my  smiles. 

0  curse  of  curses!  in  the  lap  of  blessing 
To  be  most  curst! my  Leonora 's  fiidsel 

Zan.  Save  me,  my  loid! 
AUm.  My  Leonora 's  &Ise ! 

\give9  him  the  letter.] 
2!an,  Then  heaven  has  lost  its  image  here  on 
earth. 
[while  Zanga  reads  the  letter^  he  tremblet  and 
•haws  the  utmost  concern.] 
Alon.  Good-natured  man!  he  makes  my  paks 
his  own. 

1  durst  not  read  it;  but  I  read  it  now 
In  thy  concern. 

Zan.  Did  you  not  read  it  then  1 

AUm.  Mine  eye  just  touched  it,  and  oould  beir 

no  more.  * 

Zan.  Thus  perish  aH  that  gives  Alonio  pamt 

[tear*  the  letter,] 
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AUm.  Why  di<l'f>t  thoa  tear  iti 

Zisn.  Think  of  it  no  more. 
Twas  jo«ff  mistake,  and  groundless  are  your  fbars. 

Aiofn,  And  did'st  thou  tremble  then  for  my  mis- 
take 1 
Or  give  the  whole  contents,  or  by  the  pangs 
That  feed  upon  my  heart,  thy  life 's  in  danger. 

Sion,  Is  this  Alonzo's  language  to  his  Zangal 
Draw  forth  your  sword,  and  find  the  secret  here. 
For  whose  sake  is  it,  think  you,  I  conseal  iti 
Wherefore  this  ragel  because  1  seek  yourpeacel 
I  have  no  interest  in  suppressing  it, 
But  what  good  natured  tenderness  for  you 
Obliges  me  to  have.    Not  mine  the  heart 
That  will  be  rent  in  two.    Not  mine  the  fame 
That  will  be  daomed,  though  all  the  work!  should 
know  it 

Aion,  Then  my  worst  feara  are  true,  and  life  is 
past. 

Zan.  What  has  the  rashness  of  my  passion  ut- 
teredl 
I  know  not  what ;  but  rage  is  our  destruction. 

And  all  its  words  are  wind yet  sure  I  think, 

I  nothing  owned ^but  grant  I  did  confess, 

What  is  a  letter?  letters  may  be  forged. 

For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  my  brd,  lift  up  your 

heart 
Some  foe  to  your  repose 

Alan,  So,  heaven  look  on  me. 
As  I  can't  find  the  man  1  have  ofiended. 

Zan.  Indeed!  [andel  our  innocence  is  not  our 
shield; 
They  take  ofience,  who  have  not  been  offended ; 
They  seek  our  ruin  too,  who  speak  us  fair. 
And  death  is  often  ambushed  in  their  smiles. 
"  We  know  not  whom  we  have  to  fear."  'Tis  cer- 
tain 
A  letter  may  be  forged,  and  in  a  point 
Of  such  a  dreadful  consequence  as  this. 
One  would  rely  on  nought  that  might  be  false— 
Think,  have  you  any  other  cause  to  doubt  herl 
Away,  you  can  find  none.  Resume  your  spirits ; 
All^s  well  again. 

AUm,  O  that  it  were! 

Zan.  It  is; 
For  who  would  credit  that,  which  credited, 
Makes  hen  superfluous  by  superior  pains. 
Without  such  proofb  as  can  not  be  withstood; 
Has  she  not  ever  been  to  virtue  trained  1 
Is  not  her  fame  as  spotless  as  the  sun. 
Hot  sex's  envy,  and  the  boast  of  Spain  1 

Alon.  O,  Zanga!  it  is  that  confounds  me  most^ 
That  full  in  opposition  to  appearance 

Zan.  No  more,  my  lord,  for  you  condemn  your- 
self. 
What  is  absurdity,  but  to  believe 
Against  appearance ! — you  can't  yet,  I  find, 
Subdue  your  passion  to  your  better  sense; — 
And,  truth  to  tell,  it  does  not  much  dlspleaae  me. 


'Tis  fit  our  indiscretion  should  be  checked 
With  some  degree  of  pain. 

Alon.  What  indiscretion? 

Zan,  Come,  you  must  bear  to  hear  your  faolCf 
from  me: 
Had  you  not  sent  Don  Carlos  to  the  court 
The  night  befcNre  the  battle^  that  foul  slave, 
Who  forged  the  senseless  scroll  which  gives  you 

pain, 
Had  wanted  footing  for  his  viUaoy. 

Alon.  I  sent  him  not. 

Zan.  Not  send  him  1 — ha! — that  strikes  me. 
I  thought  he  came  on  message  to  the  king. 
Is  tiiere  another  cause  could  justify 
His  shunning  danger,  and  the  promised  fight? 
But  I  pertiaps  may  tliink  too  rigidly ; 
So  long  an  absence,  and  impatient  love 

Alon.  In  my  confusion  that  had  quite  escaped 


By  heaven,  my  wounded  soul  does  bleed  afresh;-— 

'Tis  clear  as  day — for  Carlos  is  so  brave, 

He  lives  not  but  on  fame,  he  hunts  for  danger, 

And  is  enamoured  of  the  face  of  death. 

How  then  could  he  decline  the  next  day's  battle  ? 

But  for  the  transports  I Oh,  it  must  be  so— 

InhunumI  by  the  loss  of  his  own  honour, 
To  buy  the  ruin  of  his  firiend ! 

Zan.  You  wrong  him: 
He  knew  not  of  your  love. 

AUm.  Hal 

Zan.  That  stings  home,  [oncfs.] 

Akn.  Indeed,  he  knew  not  of  my  treacherous 
love- 
Proofs  rise  on  proofe,  and  still  the  last  the  strong- 


The  eternal  law  of  things  declares  it  true, 
Which  calls  for  judgment  on  distinguished  guilt, 
And  loves  to  make  our  crime  our  punishment 
Love  is  my  torture,  love  was  first  my  crime ; 
For  she  was  his,  my  friend's,  and  he,  O,  horror ! 
Confided  all  in  me.    O,  saared  faith ! 
How  dearly  I  abide  thy  violationl 

Zan.  Were  then  their  loves  far  gone? 

AUm.  The  father's  will 
There  bore  a  total  sway;  and  he,  as  soon 
As  news  arrived  that  Carlos'  fleet  was  seen 
From  oflfoor  coast,  fired  v?ith  the  love  of  foU^ 
Determined,  that  the  very  sun  which  saw 
Carlos'  return,  should  see  his  daughter  wed. 

Zan.  Indeed,  my  lord ;  then  you  moat  paidiD 
me. 
If  I  presume  to  mitigate  the  crime. 
Consider,  strong  allurements  soften  guilt ; 
Long  was  his  absence,  ardent  was  his  loive, 
At  midnight  his  return,  the  next  day  destinsd 
For  hb  espousals — 'twas  strong  temptation. 

Alon.  Temptation  I 

Zan.  'Twas  but  gaining  of  one  night 

AUm.  Onenightl 
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2Uin.  That  ciime  could  ne'er  return  again. 

AUni,  Again  I  by  heaven  thou  doet  insult  thy 
kml. 
Temptation !  one  night  gained!  Oatingsand  death! 
And  am  I  then  undone  1  alas,  my  Zanga! 
And  doet  thou  own  it  too  1  deny  it  itill, 
And  reecue  me  one  moment  from  distraction. 

Zan,  My  lord,  I  hope  the  beat 

AUm,  False,  foolish  hope, 
And  insolent  to  me  I  thou  know'st  it's  fiUse ; 
It  is  as  glaring  as  the  noon-tide  sun. 
Devil ! — this  morning,  after  three  yean  ooldnesi, 
To  rush  at  once  into  a  passion  for  me ! 
Twas  time  to  feign,  'twas  time  to  get  another, 
When  her  firat  fool  was  sated  with  her  beauties. 

Zan.  What  says  my  lord  1  did  Leonora  then  ^ 
Never  before  disclose  her  passion  for  you  1 

Alan.  Never. 

Zan.  Throughout  the  whole  three  years? 

Alon.  O  never !  never ! 
Why,  Zanga,  shouldst  thou  strive  1  'tis  aD  in  vain: 
Though  thy  soul  labours,  it  can  find  no  reed 
For  hope  to  catch  at    Ah !  I'm  plunging  down 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  in  despair. 

3^n.  Hold,  sir,  I'll  break  your  fall — wave  eveiy 
fear, 
And  be  a  man  again — had  he  enjoyed  her, 
Be  most  assured,  he  had  resigned  her  to  yoa 
With  leas  reluctance. 

Alcn.  Ha !  resign  her  to  me  I— 
Resign  her ! — who  resign  her') — double  death ! 
How  could  I  doubt  so  long  7  my  heart  is  broke. 
First  love  her  to  distraction !  then  resign  her  I 

Zan.  But  was  it  not  with  utmost  agony  1 

Alon.  Grant  that,  he  still  resigned  her;  that's 
enough. 
Would  he  pluck  out  his  eye  to  give  it  me  1 
Tear  out  hb  heart  7 — she  was  his  heart  no  more^ 
For  i^as  it  with  reluctance  he  resigned  her ; 
By  heaven,  he  asked;  he  courted  me  to  wed. 
1  thought  it  strange ;  'tis  now  no  longer  so. 

Zan.  Waa't  his  request  1  are  yon  right  snie  of 
thati 
I^sar  the  letter  was  not  all  a  tale. 

Alon.  A  tale !  there's  proof  equivalent  to  sight 

Zan.  I  shoukl  distrust  my  sight  on  tills  occasion. 

Aion.  And  so  should  I ;  by  heaven,  I  think  I 
should. 
What  I  Leonora,  the  divine,  by  whom 
We  guessed  at  angeb !  oh  1  I'm  all  oonftision. 

Zan.  You  now  are  too  much  ruffled  to  think 
clearly. 
Since  bliss  and  homnr,  life  and  death  hang  on  it, 
Go  to  your  chamber,  there  maturely  weigh 
Each  circumstance:  consider,  above  all, 
That  it  is  jealousy's  peculiar  nature 
To  swell  small  things  to  great ;  nay,  out  of  nought 
To  conjure  much,  and  Umu  to  \ok  its  reason 
the  hideow  phantoms  it  has  formed. 


Alon,  Had  I  ten  thousand  lives,  Pd  give  them  all 
To  be  deceived.    I  fear  'tis  doomsday  with  me. 
And  yet  she  seemed  so  pure,  that  I  thought  heawa 
Borrowed  her  form  for  virtue's  self  to  wear, 
To  gain  her  lovers  with  the  sons  of  men. 
O,  Leonora!  Leonora!  [exit, 

Eitter  ISABELLA. 

Zan,  Thus  fer  it  works  ausiMciously.    My  pa« 
tient 
Thrives  underneath  my  hand  in  misery. 
He's  gone  to  think ;  that  is,  to  be  distracted. 

ha,  I  overheard  your  conference,  and  saw  joo^ 
To  my  amaxement,  tear  the  letter. 

Zan.  There, 
There,  Isabella,  I  out-did  myself. 
For  tearing  it,  I  not  secure  it  only 
In  its  force;  but  superadd  a  new. 
For  who  can  now  the  character  examine 
To  cause  a  doubt,  much  less  detect  the  fraud  % 
And  after  tearing  it,  as  loth  to  show 
The  foul  contents,  if  I  8ho^Id  swear  it  now 
A  forgery,  my  lord  would  disbelieve  me, 
Nay,  more,  would  disbelieve  the  more  I  swore.   . 
But  is  the  picture  happily  disposed  of? 

/m.  It  is. 

Zan.  That's  well--ah !  what  b  welll  O,  pang 
tothinki 
O  dire  necessity!  is  this  my  provinoel 
Whither,  my  soul !  ah !  whither  art  thou  sank 
Beneath  thy  sphere  7  ere  while,  far,  far  above 
Such  little  arts,  dissembling,  falsehoods,  frauds, 
The  tra^  of  viUany  itself,  which  fells 
To  cowards,  and  poor  wretches  wanting  bread. 
Does  this  become  a  soldier  1  this  become 
Whom  armies  followed,  and  a  people  loved  1 
My  martial  glory  withers  at  the  thought 
But  great  my  end ;  and  since  there  are  no  other, 
These  means  are  just,  they  shine  with  borrowed 

light, 
inustrioas  from  the  purpose  they  pursue. 

And  greater,  sure,  my  merit,  who,  to  gain 

A  point  sublime,  can  such  a  task  sustain ; ' 

To  wade  through  ways  obscene,  my  honoiir 
bend. 

And  shock  my  nature,  to  attain  my  end. 

Late  time  shall  wonder ;  that  my  joys  will  raise; 

For  wonder  is  invduntary  praise.        \eseuML\ 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  DON  ALONZO  and  ZANQA. 

Alon.  Oh,  what  a  pain  to  think !  when  ereiy 
thought. 
Perplexing  thought,  in  intricacies  runs, 
And  reason  knits  the  inextricable  toil, 
Inyrhich  henwlf  is  takeni  I  am  kst. 
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Poor  inflect  that  I  am,  I  am  inTolved, 

And  boned  in  the  web  mymtU  have  wrooght! 

One  aigument  is  balanced  by  another, 

And  reason  reason  meets  in  doubtful  fight, 

And  proofii  are  countermined  by  equal  prcx>fii. 

No  more  Til  bear  this  battle  of  the  mind, 

This  inward  anarchy;  but  find  my  wife, 

And  to  her  trembling  heart  presenting  death, 

Force  all  the  secret  from  her. 

Zan.  O,  forbear  I 
You  totter  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Alon.  What  dost  thou  meani 

Zan.  That  will  discover  all, 
And  kill  my  hopes.    What  can  I  think  or  do? 

[aside] 

Alan.  What  dost  thou  murmur  1 

Zan.  Force  the  secret  from  her  1 
What's  perjury  to  such  a  crime  as  thisi 
Will  she  confess  it  then  1  O,  groundless  hope! 
But  rest  assured,  she'll  make  thb  accusation, 
Or  false  or  true,  your  ruin  with  the  king; 
Sooh  is  her  father's  power. 

AUm.  No  more,  I  care  not; 
Rather  than  groan  beneath  this  load,  111  die. 

Zan.  But  for  what  better  will  you  change  this 
load? 
Grant  you  should  know  it,  would  not  that  be 
worse  1 

Alon.  No,  it  would  cure  me  of  my  mortal  pangs; 
By  hatred  and  contempt  I  should  despise  her, 
And  an  my  love-bred  agonies  would  vanish. 

Zan.  AJi!  were  I  sure  of  that,  my  locd— 

Aion.  What  then  1 

Zan.  You  i^ould  not  hazard  life  to  gain  the 


Alan.  What  dost  thou  mean!  thou  know'st  Fm 
on  the  rack, 
rn  DOt  be  played  with;  spesk,  if  thoa  hast  auf^t, 
Or  I  this  instant  fly  to  Leonora. 

Zan.  That  is^  to  death.   My  lord,  I  am  not  yet 
Gtuite  80  fiurgons  in  guilt  to  snfifer  it, 
Though  gone  too  &r,  heaven  knows — 'tis  I  am 

guilty 
I  have  to^  P*ui*)  •>  Jf'^  I  know,  obsored, 
To  hinder  you  from  diving  in  the  secret, 
And  tamed  aside  your  thoughts  from  the  detection. 

Alon,  Thou  dost  conibund  me. 

Zan.  I  confound  mysdf, 
And  frankly  own  it,  though  to  my  lAiame  I  own  it; 
Nought  but  your  lifo  in  danger  could  have  torn 
The  secret  out,  and  made  me  own  my  crime. 

Alon.  Speak  quickly;  Zanga,  spe^k, 

Zan.  Not  yet,  dread  sir: 
First,  I  must  be  assured,  that  if  you  find 
The  fair  one  guUty,  scorn,  as  you  assured  me, 
Shan  conquer  love  and  rage,  sjid  heal  your  soul. 

Alon.  Oh,  'twin,  by  heaven. 

Zan.  Alas!  I  fear  it  much. 
And  scaiee  can  hope  so  for;  but  T  of  this 


Exact  your  solemn  oath,  that  you'll  abstain 
From  aU  self-violence,  and  save  my  lord. 

AUm.  I  trebly  swear. 

jSan.  You'U  bear  it  like  a  manl 

Alofi.  A  god. 

Zan.  Such  have  you  been  to  me,  these  tears 
confess  it. 
And  poured  forth  miracles  of  kindness  on  me: 
And  what  amends  is  now  within  my  power. 
But  to  confess,  expose  myself  to  justice. 
And  as  a  blearing  claim  my  punishment  1 
Know  then,  Don  Carlos 

Alon.  Oh! 

Zan.  You  can  not  bear  it. 

Alon.  Gro  on,  I'U  have  it,  though  it  blast  man- 
kind; 
VU  have  it  all,  and  instantly.    Go  on. 

Zan.  Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night- 
Enter  LEONORA. 

Leon.  My  lord  Alonzo,  you  are  absent  firom  us, 
And  quite  undo  our  joy. 

Alon.  VH  come,  my  love: 
Be  not  our  friends  deserted  by  us  both ; 
111  follow  you  this  roomsot. 

Leon.  My  good  ford, 
I  do  observe  severity  of  thought 
Upon  your  brow.    Aught  hear  you  from  th* 
Moors  1 

Alon.  No,  my  delight. 

Leon.  What  then  empfoyed  your  mindl 

Alon.  Thou,  love,  and  only  thou:  so  heaven 
befriend  me, 
As  other  thought  can  find  no  entrance  here. 

Leon.  How  good  in  you,  my  ford,  whom  nap 
tions'  cares 
Solicit,  and  a  world  in  arms  obeys, 
To  drop  one  thought  on  me! 

[he  ehow*  the  utmoet  impntimee] 

Alon.  Dost  thou  then  piiae  iti 

Leon.  Do  you  then  ask  it? 

Alon.  Know  then  to  thy  comfort, 
Thoo  hast  me  aU,  my  throbbing  heart  is  fuU 
With  thee  alone,  Pve  Uiought  of  nothing  else ; 
Nor  shaU  I,  from  my  sod  believe,  tUl  death. 
My  life,  our  friends  expect  thee. 

Leon.  I  obey.  [EsiL 

Alon.  Isthat  the  fiMse  of  cmst  hypocrisy  1 
If  she  is  guilty,  stars  are  made  of  darkness, 
And  beauty  shan  no  more  belong  to  heaven- 
Don  Carfos  did  return  at  dead  of  night- 
Proceed,  good  Zanga,  so  thy  tale  began. 

Zan.  Don  Carfoe  did  return  at  dead  of  night; 
That  night,  by  chance,  iU  chance  for  me,  did  I 
Command  the  watch  that  guards  tiie  palace  gate. 
He  told  me  he  had  letters  for  the  king. 
Dispatched  from  you. 

AUm.  TheviUainhed! 

Zan.  Mykcd, 
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I  pray,  (brbear — transported  at  hk  tight, 
After  10  long  a  bondage,  and  your  friend, 
Who  could  suspect  hun  of  an  artifice7 
No  fiirther  I  inqnired,  but  let  him  paas, 
False  to  my  trust,  at  least  imprudent  in  it 
Our  watch  relieved,  I  went  into  the  garden, 
As  is  my  custom,  when  the  night's  serene, 
And  took  a  moon-light  walk :  when  soon  I  heard 
A  rustling  in  arbour  that  was  near  me. 
I  saw  two  lovers  in  each  other's  arms, 
Embracing  and  embraced.    Anon  the  man 
Arose  and  falling  back  some  paces  from  her, 
Ghoed  ardently  awhile,  then  rushed  at  once, 
And  throwing  all  himself  into  her  bosom, 
There  softly  sighed;  *  oh,  night  of  ecstasy  I 
When  shall  we  meet  again  T— Don  Carlos  then 
Led  Leonora  forth. 

Alon.  Oh,  oh,  my  heart !  [he  Hnks  into  a  ehair] 

Zan.  Groan  on,  and  with  the  sound  refiresh  my 
soul! 
'Tis  through  his  heart,  his  knees  smite  one  another. 
'Tis  through  his  brain,  his  eye-balls  roll  in  anguish. 

[ande] 
My  lord,  my  lord,  why  do  you  rack  my  soul  1 
Speak  to  me,  let  me  know  that  you  still  live. 
Do  not  you  know  me,  sir?  pray,  look  upon  roe : 
You  think  too  deeply — I'm  your  own  Zanga, 
So  loved,  so  cherished,  and  so  faithful  to  you. — 
Why  start  you  in  such  fury  1 — nay,  my  tord, 
Fur  heaven's  sake  sheathe  your  sword!  what  can 

this  mean  1 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  you  with  the  secret. 
And  you  unkind  to  break  your  word  with  me. 
Oh,  passion  for  a  woman ! — on  the  ground ! 
Where  is  your  boasted  courage?  where  your  scorn. 
And  prudent  rage,  that  was  to  cure  your  grief, 
And  chase  your  love-teed  agonies  away  V* 
Rise,  mr,  for  honou/s  sake.    Why  should  the 

Moors, 
Why  should  the  vanquished  triumph  *( 

Alon,  Would  to  heaven 
That  I  were  lover  still*,  oh,  she  was  alll 
My  fame,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  anu, 
AH  stooped  to  her,  my  blood  was  her  possesnon. 
Deep  in  the  secret  foldings  of  my  heart 
She  lived  with  lifo,  and  far  the  dearer  she, 
Butr— and — ^no  more— set  nature  on  a  Uaze, 
Qive  her  a  fit  of  jealousy— away— 
To  think  on't  is  the  torment  of  the  damned, 
And  not  to  think  on't  is  impossible. 
How  fair  the  cheek  that  first  alarmed  my  soul ! 
How  bright  the  eye  that  set  it  on  a  flame ! 
How  soft  the  breast  on  which  I  laid  my  peace 
For  years  to  slumber  unawaked  by  care  I 
How  fierce  the  transport!  how  sublime  the  bliss  I 
How  deep,  how  black,  the  horror  and  despair !" 

JZan.  You  said  you'd  bear  it  like  a  man. 

Alon.  I  do. 
Am  I  not  almost  distracted  1 


Zan,  Praybecalm. 

Alon.  As  hurricanes: — ^be  thou  assured  of  that. 

Zan.  Is  this  the  wise  Alonzo  1 

Alon,  Villain,  no! 
He  died  in  the  arbour— he  was  murdered  there  !^ 
I  am  his  demon  though — my  wife  1 — ^my  wife!— 

Zan.  Alas !  he  weeps. 

Alon,  Gro,  dig  her  grave ! 

Zan.  My  lord! 

Alon.  But  that  her  blood's  too  hot,  I  would  ca- 
rouse  it 
Around  my  bridal  board ! 

Zan.  And  I  would  pledge  thee.    [a8ide] 

Alon,  But  I  may  talk  too  &8L    Pray  let  me 
think. 
And  reason  mildly. — ^Wedded  and  undone 
Before  one  night  descends. — Oh,  hasty  evil ! 
What  friend  to  comfort  me  in  my  extreme ! 
Where's  Carlos  1  why  is  Carlos  absent  from  me  7 
Does  he  know  what  has  happened  7 

Zan.  My  good  lord ! 

Alon,  Oh,  depth  of  horror!   he! — my  bosom 
firiend ! 

Zan.  Alas,  compose  yourself,  my  lord. 

Alon.  Todeathl 
Gaze  on  her  with  both  eyes  so  ardently! 
Give  them  to  the  vultures,  tear  them  all  in  pieces! 

Zan.  Most  excellent!  [aside] 

Alon.  Hark !  you  can  keep  a  secret. 
In  yonder  arbour  bound  with  jasmine — 
Who's  thati  what  villain's  that?  unhand  her?— 

murder! 

Tear  them  asunder— murder— how  they  grind 
My  heart  betwixt  them ! — oh,  let  go  my  heart ! 
Yet  let  it  go—'  embracing  and  embraced !' 
Oh,  pestilence ! — who  let  him  in  7 — a  traitor. 

[Goes  to  9tab  Zanga^  he  prevents  him.] 
Alas !  my  head  turns  round,  and  my  limbs  fail  me. 

Zan.  My  lord  I 

Alon.  Oh,  villain,  villain,  most  accurst! 
If  thou  didst  know  it,  why  did'st  let  me  wed? 

Zan.  Hear  me,  my  brd,  your  anger  will  abate. 
I  knew  it  not : — I  saw  them  in  the  garden; 
But  saw  no  more  than  you  might  well  expect 
To  see  in  lovers  destined  for  each  other ; 
By  heaven  I  thought  their  meeting  innocent 
Who  could  suspect  fidr  Leonora's  virtue. 
Till  after  proo&  conspired  to  bUicken  it  ? 
Sad  proofs,  which  came  too  late,  which  broke  DOl 

out. 
Eternal  curses  on  Alvarez'  haste! 
Till  holy  rites  had  made  the  wanton  yours : 
And  then,  I  own,  I  laboured  to  conceal  it, 
In  duty  and  compassion  to  your  peace. 

Alon.  Live  now,  be  damned  hereafbr — for  I 

want  thee. 

*  Oh,  night  of  ecstacy !' — ^ha!  was't  not  so? 
I  will  enjoy  this  murder. — Let  me  think — 
The  jasmine  bower— 'tu  secret  and  lemols  * 
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Go  wait  me  there,  and  take  my  dagger  with  thee. 

[ExU  Zanga, 
How  the  aweet  aound  still  aings  within  my  ear ! 
When  shall  we  meet  again  T to-night,  in  hell. 

As  he  ta  goings  enter  LEONORA. 

Ha!  Vm  surprised !  I  stagger  at  her  charms ! 

Oh,  angel-devil! shall  I  stab  her  nowl 

No  it  shall  be  as  I  at  first  determined. 

To  kill  her  now  were  half  my  vengeance  lost 

Then  most  I  now  dissemble— if  I  can. 

Leon.  My  lord,  excuse  me ;  see  a  second  time 
I  come  in  embassy  from  all  your  friends, 
Wboee  joys  are  languid,  uninspired  by  you. 

AUm.  This  moment,  Leonora,  1  was  coming 
To  thee,  and  all — but  sure,  or  I  mistake. 
Or  thou  can'st  well  inspire  my  friends  with  joy. 

Leon.  Why  sighs  my  lordl 

Alon.  I  sighed  not,  Leonora. 

Lton.  I  thought  you  did;  your  sighs  are  mine, 
my  lord. 
And  shall  I  feel  them  all. 

AJon.  Dost  flatter  me  1 

Leon,  If  my  regards  for  you  are  flatteiy, 
Full  far  indeed  I  stretched  the  compliment 
In  this  day's  solemn  rite. 

AUm,  Whatritel 

Lton.  You  sport  me. 

AJUm.  Indeed  I  do;  my  heart  b  full  of  mirth. 

Leon.  And  so  is  mine — I  look  on  cheerfulness 
As  on  the  health  of  virtue. 

A/on.  Virtue  i—damn 

Leon.  Wliat  says  my  lordl 

AJUm.  Thou  art  exceeding  fair. 

Leon.  Beauty  alone  is  but  of  Uttle  worth; 
But  when  the  soul  and  body  of  a  piece, 
Both  shine  alike,  then  they  obtain  a  price. 
And  are  a  fit  reward  for  gallant  actions, 
Heaven's  pay  on  earth  for  such  great  souls  as  yours ; 
If  fiur  and  innocent  I  am  your  due. 

AUm.  Innocent !  [atide.'\ 

Leon.  How,  my  k>rd !  I  interrupt  you. 

AUm.  No,  my  best  life !  I  must  not  part  with 
thee— 
This  hand  is  mine — oh!  what  a  hand  is  here  I 
So  Boft,  souls  sink  into  it,  and  are  lost! 

Leon.  In  tears,  my  lord  1 

AUm.  What  less  can  speak  my  joy  1 
I  gaze,  and  I  forget  my  own  existence ; 
'Tis  all  a  vision — my  head  swims  in  heaven. 
Wherefore!  oh,  wherefore  this  expense  of  beauty? 

And  wherefore,  oh ! 

Why,  I  could  gaze  upon  thy  looks  for  ever. 
And  drink  in  aU  my  being  from  thine  eyes; 
AjmI  I  could  snatch  a  flaming  thunderbolt, 
And  huri  destruction ! — 

Leon.  How,  my  lord!  what  mean  youl 
Acquaint  me  with  the  seciet  of  your  heart, 
Or  cast  me  out  fixr  ever  fiom  your  love. 


AUm.  Art  thou  concerned  for  me  1 

Leon.  My  lord  you  firight  me. 
Is  this  the  fondness  of  your  nuptial  hour  1 
I  am  ill-used,  my  lord,  I  must  not  bear  it. 
Why,  when  I  woo  your  hand,  is  it  denied  me  1 
Your  very  eyes,  why  are  they  taught  to  shun  mel 
Nay,  my  good  lord,  I  have  a  title  here 

[taking  his  hand. 
And  I  will  have  it    Am  I  not  your  wife? 
Have  I  not  just  authority  to  know 
That  heart  which  I  have  purchased  with  my  own? 
Lay  it  before  me  then;  it  is  my  due. 
Unkind  Alonzo !  though  I  might  demand  it ; 
Behold  I  kneel !  see,  Leonora  kneels ! 
And  deigns  to  be  a  beggar  for  her  own ! 
Tell  me  the  secret,  I  conjure  you  tell  me. 
The  bride  foregoes  the  homage  of  her  day, 
Alvarez'  daughter  trembles  in  the  dust. 
Speak  then,  1  charge  you  speak,  or  I  expire. 
And  load  you  vrith  my  death.    My  lord,  my  lord  I 

Alon.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
[he  hreakafrom.  her,  she  sinks  upon  ihojioor, 

Leon.  Are  these  the  joys  which  fondly  I  con- 
ceived? 
And  is  it  thus  a  wedded  life  begins? 
What  did  I  part  with,  when  I  gave  my  heart? 
I  knew  not  that  all  happiness  went  with  it. 
Why  did  I  leave  my  tender  father's  wing. 
And  venture  into  love !  the  maid  that  loves, 
Gh)es  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank. 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety. 
Where  shall  I  sigh? — where  pour  out  my  com- 
plaints 
He  ^at  should  hear,  should  succoor,  should  r»> 

dms. 
He  is  the  source  of  aD. 

AUm.  Go  to  thy  chamber; 
I  soon  will  foUow;  that  which  now  disturbs  thee 
Shall  be  cleared  up,  and  thou  shalt  not  condemn 

me.  [exit  Leonora. 

Oh  how  like  innocence  she  looks! — what,  stab  her  I 
And  rush  into  her  blood ! — I  never  can  1 
In  her  guilt  shines,  and  nature  holds  my  hand. 
How  then?  why,  thus — no  more !  it  bdetenoined. 

Enter  ZAMGA. 

Zan.  1  fear  hb  heart  has  failed  him.  She  most 

die. 

Can  I  not  rouse  the  snake  that's  in  hb  bosom, 

To  sting  out  human  nature  and  eflfect  it  ?  [aside, 

Alon.  Thbvastand  solid  earth,  that  blazing  sun, 

Those  skies  through  which  it  roUs,  must  all  hate 

end. 
What  then  b  man?  the  smallest  part  of  nothing. 
Day  buries  day,  month  nxmth,  and  year  the  year. 
Our  life  b  but  a  chain  of  many  deaths ; 
Can  then  death's  self  be  feared?  our  life  much 

rather. 
Life  b  the  desert,  life  tht  aolitade, 
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Death  joins  as  to  the  groat  naajority ; 
'Tis  to  be  borae  to  Pktos,  and  to  Casan ; 
'Tis  to  be  great  for  ever; 
'Tis  pleasure,  'tis  ambition  then  to  die. 

Zan.  I  think,  my  k>rd,  you  talked  of  death. 

Alon.  I  did. 

2Uin.  I  give  you  joy,  then  Leonora's  dead. 

Alon.  No,  Zanga,  the  greatest  guilt  is  mine. 
'Tis  mine  who  might  have  marked  his  midnight 

Visit, 
Who  might  have  marked  his  tameneas  to  resign 

her; 
Who  might  have  marked  her  sudden  turn  of  love: 
These,  and  a  thousand  tokens  more ;  and  yet, 
For  vrhich  the  saints  absolve  my  soul !  did  wed. 

Zan,  Where  does  this  tend  1 

Alon.  To  shed  a  woman's  blood 
Would  stain  my  sword,  and  make  my  wars  in- 
glorious! 
But  just  resentment  to  myself,  bears  in  it 
A  stamp  of  greatness  above  vulgar  minds. 
He  who,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature, 
Dares  make  Ids  life  the  victim  of  his  reason, 
Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deify, 
And  takes  a  sight  at  heaven. 

Zan.  Alas,  my  lord, 
'Tis  not  your  reason,  but  her  beauty  finds 
Those  aiguments,  and  throws  you  on  your  sword. 
You  can  not  close  an  eye  that  is  so  bright, 
Tou  can  not  strike  a  breast  that  is  so  soft. 
That  has  ten  thousand  ecstacies  in  store— 
For  Carlos? — no,  my  lord,  I  mean  for  you. 

Alon.  Oh,  through  my  heart  and  manow !  pr'y- 
thee  spare  me; 
Nor  more  upbraid  the  weakness  of  thy  lord. 
I  own,  I  tried,  I  quarrelled  with  my  heart 
And  pushed  it  on,  and  bid  it  give  her  death ; 
But,  oh,  her  eyes  struck  first,  and  murdered  me. 

Zan.  I  know  not  what  to  answer  to  my  lord. 
Men  are  but  men;  we  did  not  make  ourselves. 
Farewell  then,  my  best  lord,  since  you  must  die. 
Oh,  that  I  were  to  share  your  monument, 
And  in  eternal  darkness  close  these  eyes 
Against  those  scenes  which  I  am  doomed  to  suffer! 

Alon.  What  dost  thou  mean  1 

Zan.  And  is  it  then  unknown  1 
Oh,  grief  of  heart  to  think  that  you  shotdd  ask  it! 
Sure  you  distrust  that  ardent  love  I  bear  you. 
Else  could  you  doubt  when  you  are  laid  in  dust — 
But  it  will  cut  my  poor  heart  through  and  through. 
To  see  those  revel  on  your  sacred  tomb. 
Who  brought  you  thither  by  their  lawless  loves. 
For  there  they'll  revel,  and  exult  to  find 
Him  sle€^  so  fast,  who  else  might  mar  their  joys. 

Alon.  Distraction  I — but  Don  Carlos  well  thou 
knowest. 
Is  sheathed  in  steel,  and  bent  on  other  thoughts. 

Zan.  I'll  work  him  to  the  murder  of  his  Mend. 
VeSj  till  the  fever  of  his  blood  returns, 


While  her  last  kiss  still  glows  upon  his  cheek. 

[ande. 
But  when  he  finds  Alonzo  is  no  more, 
How  will  he  rush  tike  lightning  to  her  aims! 
There  sigh,  there  lauguish,  there  pour  oat  his 

soul; 
But  not  in  grief— sad  obsequies  to  thee !' 
But  thou  wilt  be  at  peace,  nor  see,  nor  hear 
The  burning  kiss,  the  sigh  of  ecstacy. 
Their  throbbing  hearts,  that  jostle  one  anothsr; 
Thank  heaven,  these  torments  will  be  all  my  own. 

Ahn.  Illeaaetheeof  that  pain.   LetCariosdie, 
O'ertake  him  on  the  road,  and  see  it  done, 
'Tb  my  oonmiand.  [gives  hi$  signet. 

~  jSan,  I  dare  not  disobey. 

Alon.  My  Zanga  now,  I  have  thy  leave  to  die. 

Zan.  Ah,  sir!  think,  think  again.  Areallfflan 
buried 
In  Carlos'  grave  7  you  know  not  womankind. 
When  once  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  has  broke 
The  modest  zone  with  which  it  first  was  tied, 
Each  man  she  meets  will  be  a  Carlos  to  her. 

Alon.  That  thought  has  more  of  hell  than  fasd 
the  former. 
Another,  and  another,  and  another ! 
And  each  shall  cast  a  smile  upon  my  tomb. 
I  am  convinced ;  I  must  not,  will  not  die. 

Zan.  You  can  not  die ;  nor  can  you  murder  ken 
What  then  remains'?  in  nature  no  third  way, 
But  to  foiget,  and  so  to  love  again. 

Alon.  Oh! 

Zan.  If  you  foigive,  the  work!  will  call  you  good, 
If  you  forget,  the  workl  will  call  you  wise; 
If  you  receive  her  to  your  grace  again, 
The  worid  will  call  you  very,  very  kind. 

Alon,  Zanga,  1  understand  thee  weD.  Shedifi^ 
Though  my  arm  trembles  at  the  stroke,  she  diss. 

Zan.  That's  truly  great  What  think  you 'twas 
set  up 
The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustie, 
But  doing  right  in  stem  despite  to  nature. 
Shutting  their  ears  to  all  her  little  cries. 
When  great,  august,  and  godlike  justice  called? 
At  Aulis,  one  poured  out  a  daughter's  life, 
And  gained  more  gkny  than  by  all  his  wan; 
Another  slew  his  sister  in  just  rage ; 
A  third ;  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times, 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son. 
Nay  more,  for  justice  some  devote  themselves, 
As  he  at  Carthage,  an  immortal  name! 
Yet  there  is  one  step  left  above  them  all, 
Above  their  history,  above  their  &ble : 
A  wife,  bride,  mistress  unenjoyed— do  that. 
And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  gkiiy. 

Alon.  'Tis  done  I — again  new  transports  fiie  iBJ 
brain : 
I  had  forgot  it,  'tis  my  bridal  night. 
Friend,  give  me  joy,  W0  must  be  gay  tpgathtf ; 
See  that  the  festivid  be  duly  honoured. 
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And  when  with  garlandB  the  full  bowl  is  crown- 
ed, 
And  mosic  gives  the  elevating  sound, 
And  golden  carpets  spread  the  sacred  floor, 
And  a  new  day  the  blazing  tapen  pour, 
Thou,  Zanga,  thou  my  solemn  friends  invite, 
From  the  dark  realms  of  everlasting  night. 
CaD  vengeance,  call  the  furies,  call  despair. 
And  death,  our  chief  invited  guest,  be  thero; 
He  with  pale  hand  shall  lead  the  bride,  and 

spread 
Etenial  curtains  round  our  nuptial  bed. 

[eseunt. 


ACT  V. 


8CBNS  I. 


Enter  ALONZa 


Ahn,  O,  pitiful!  oh,  terrible  to  sight  I 
Poor  mangled  shade !  all  covered  o*er  with  wounds, 
And  sodisguised  with  Mood ! — who  murdered  thee? 
Tell  thy  sad  tale,  and  thou  shaH  be  revenged. 
Hal  Carlos  1~ horror  1  Carlos  1— oh,  away ! 
Go  to  the  grave,  or  let  me  sink  to  mine, 
lean  not  bear  the  nght — ^what  sight  1 — where  am  I ! 
There's  nothing  here — if  this  was  fancy's  work, 
She  draws  a  picture  strongly — 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  Ha ! — you're  pale. 

Alon.  Is  Carlos  murdered  7 

Zan.  I  obeyed  your  order. 
Six  ruffians  overtook  him  on  the  road; 
He  fixight  as  he  was  wont,  and  four  he  slew, 
Then  sunk  beneath  an  hundred  wounds  to  death. 
His  last  breath  blest  Alonzo,  and  desired 
His  bones  might  rest  near  yours. 

Alon,  Oh,  Zanga!  Zanga! 
But  ril  not  think :  for  I  must  act,  and  thinking 
Would  ruin  me  for  action.    Oh,  the  medley 
Of  right  and  wrong !  the  chaos  of  my  brain! 
He  should  and  should  not  die — ^you  ^ould  obey 
And  not  obey.    It  is  a  day  of  darkness, 
Of  contradictions,  and  of  many  deaths. 
Where's  Leonora,  then?  quick,  answer  me; 
Vm  deep  in  horrors,  I'll  be  deeper  stilL 
I  fSnd  thy  artifice  did  take  eflfect, 
And  she  forgives  my  late  deportment  to  her. 

Zan.  I  tokl  her  firom  your  childhood  you  was 
wont 
On  any  great  surprise,  but  chiefly  then 
When  cause  of  sorrow  bore  it  company, 
To  have  your  passion  shake  the  seat  of  reason; 
A  momentary  ill,  which  soon  blew  o'er, 
Then  did  I  teU  her  of  Don  Carios'  death, 
Wisely  suppressing  by  what  means  he  fell. 
And  laid  the  blame  on  thU.  At  first  she  doubted : 
But  foch  the  honest  artifice  I  used, 


And  such  her  ardent  wish  it  should  be  true, 
That  she,  at  length,  was  fully  satisfied. 

Alon.  'Twas  well  she  was.  In  our  late  interview 
My  passion  so  fiir  threw  me  from  my  guard, 
Methinks  'tis  strange  that  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
She  saw  not  through  its  thin  disguise  my  heart. 

Zan.  But  what  design  you  sir,  and  how  1 

Alon.  I'U  teU  thee. 
Thus  I've  ordained  it.    In  the  jas'roine  bower, 
The  place  which  she  dishonoured  with  her  guilt. 
There  will  I  meet  her;  the  appointment's  made ; 
And  calmly  spread,  for  I  can  do  it  now. 
The  blackness  of  her  crime  before  her  sight, 
And  then  with  all  the  cool  solemnity 
Of  public  justice,  give  her  to  the  grave,      [exit 

Zan.  Why,  get  thee  gone!  horror  and  night  go 
vrith  thee. 
Sisters  of  Acheron,  go  hand  in  hand, 
Qo  dance  around  the  bower,  and  close  them  in ; 
And  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  to  salute  them. 
Profane  the  ground,  and  for  the  ambrosial  rose, 
And  breath  of  jas'mine,  let  hemlock  blacken. 
And  deadly  nightshade  poison  all  the  air. 
For  the  sweet  nightingale  may  ravens  croak. 
Toads  pant,  and  adders  rustle  through  the  leaves , 
May  serpents  winding  up  the  trees  let  fall 
Their  hissing  necks  upon  them  from  above. 
And  mingle  lusses — such  as  I  should  give  them. 

[exU, 


SCENE  II. — THE  BOWER-— LEONORA  8LBBPIN0. 
Enter  ALONZO. 

Aton.  Ye  amaranths !  ye  roses  like  the  mom ! 
Sweet  myrtles,  and  ye  golden  orange  groves ! 
Why  do  you  smile  1  why  do  you  look  so  fidrl 
Are  ye  not  blasted  as  I  enter  in  1 
Yes,  see  how  every  flower  lets  fall  its  head 
How  shudden  every  leaf  without  a  wind 
How  every  green  is  as  the  ivy  pale! 
Did  ever  midnight  ghosts  assemble  herel 
Have  these  sweet  echoes  ever  learned  to  groan  1 
Joy-giving,  love-inspiring,  holy  bower ! 
Know,  in  thy  fragrant  iKMom  thou  reoeivest 

A murderer !  oh,  I  shall  stain  thy  liltes, 

And  horror  will  usurp  the  seat  of  bliss. 

So  Lucifer  broke  into  panose, 

And  soon  damnation  fi>llowecL  [advaneet.]  Hal 

she  sleeps — 
The  day's  uncommon  beat  has  overcome  her. 
Then  take,  my  longing  eyes,  your  last  full  gtM. 
Oh,  what  a  sight  is  herol  how  dreadful  fidrl 
Who  would  not  think  that  being  innocent? 
Where  shall  I  strike?  who  strikes  her,  stnkci 

himself 
My  own  life-blood  wiD  bsue  at  her  wound. 
Oh,  my  distracted  heart  1  oh,  cmel  heaven! 
To  give  foch  chAimi  MthflM^  and  then  c«D  bmBi 
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Mere  man,  to  be  your  executioner. 
Was  it  becauM  it  was  too  hard  Sot  youl 
But  see,  she  smiles  1  I  never  shall  smile  more. 
It  strongly  tempts  me  to  a  parting  kiss. 

[goings  •tarts  back. 
Ha !  smile  again.    She  dreams  of  him  she  loves. 
Curse  on  her  charms !  HI  stab  her  through  them  all. 
[as  he  is  going  to  strike^  she  wakes. 

Ideon.  My  lord  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest, 
Dispirited  with  noon's  excessive  beat. 

AUm.  Ye  powers!  with  what  an  eye  she  mends 
the  day  I 
While  they  were  cloeed  I  should  have  given  the 

blow. 
Oh,  for  a  last  embrace !  and  then  for  justice: 
Thus  heaven  and  I  shall  both  be  satisfied,  [aside. 

Leon.  What  says  my  lord  1 

AJon.  Why  this  Alonzojutys; 
If  love  were  endless,  men  were  gods ;  'tb  that 
Does  counterbalance  travel,  danger,  pain — 
Tis  heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 
The  light,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

Ijeon,  Alas,  my  lord !  why  talk  you  of  the  gravel 
Your  friend  is  dead;  in  friendship  you  sustain 
A  mighty  loss;  repair  it  with  my  love. 

AUm.  Thy  love,  thou  piece  of  witchcraft  I  I 

would  say,  

Thou  brightest  angel !  I  could  gaze  for  ever. 
Where  hadst  thou  this,  enchantress,  tell  me  where. 
Which  with  a  touch  works  miracles,  boils  up 
My  blood  to  tumults,  and  turns  round  my  brain  1 
E'en  now  thou  swim'st  before  me,  I  shall  lose  thee — 
No,  I  will  make  thee  sure,  and  clasp  thee  all. 
Who  turned  this  slender  waist  with  so  much  ait, 
And  shut  perfection  in  so  small  a  ring? 
Who  spread  that  pure  expanse  of  whito  above, 
On  which  the  dazzled  sight  can  find  no  rest ; 
But,  drunk  with  beauty,  wanders  up  and  down. 
For  ever,  and  for  ever  finds  new  charms! 
But  oh,  those  eyes!  those  murderers!  oh,  whence, 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  their  burning  orbs  firom 

heaven 1 
Thou  did'st;  and  'tis  rdigion  to  adore  them. 

Leon.  My  best  Alonzo^  moderate  your  thoughts. 
Extremes  still  firight  me,  though  of  love  itself. 

Alon.  Extremes  indeed !  it  hurried  me  away; 
But  I  come  home  again — and  now  for  justice — 
And  now  for  death — it  is  impossible — 
Sure  such  were  made  by  heaven  guiltless  to  sin, 
Or  in  their  guilt  to  laugh  at  punishment 
I  leave  her  to  just  heaven. 

[drops  the  dagger ^  and  goes  <if. 

Leon.  Ha,  a  dagger! 
What  dost  thou  say,  thou  minister  of  death  t 
What  dreadful  tale  dost  tell  me?  let  m»  think— 

BmerZAllGA. 

Zan.  Death  tomy  towering  hopes:  oh,follfirom 


My  close  long-laboured  scheme  at  once  is  blasted. 
That  dagger,  found,  wiU  cause  her  to  inquire; 
Inquiry  will  discover  all ;  my  hopes 
Of  vengeance  perish;  I  myself  am  lost — 
Curse  on  the  ooward!s  heart!  wither  his  hand 
Which  held  the  steel  in  vain. — What  can  bedone? 
Where  can  I  fix  1— that's  something  still— twill 

breed 
Fell  rage  and  bitterness  betwixt  their  souls, 
Which  may,  perchance,  grow  up  to  greater  evil; 
If  not,  'tis  all  I  can — it  shall  be  so—        [aside. 

Leon.  Oh,  Zanga,  I  am  sinking  in  my  feani 
Alonzo  dropped  this  dagger  as  he  left  me. 
And  left  me  in  a  strange  disorder  too. 
What  can  this  mean  1  angels  preserve  his  lift! 

Zan.  Yours,  madam,  yours. 

Leon.  What,  Zanga,  dost  thou  say  1 

Zan.  Carry  your  goodness,  then  to  such  ex- 
tremes. 
So  blinded  to  the  faults  of  him  you  love, 
That  you  perceive  not  he  is  jealous  ? 

Leon,  Heavens! 
And  yet  a  thousand  things  recur  that  swear  it 
What  villain  could  inspire  him  vrith  that  thou^t  7 
It  is  not  of  the  growth  of  his  own  nature. 

Zan.  Some  villain,  who,  hell  knows ;  but  he  is 
jealous, 
And  'tis  most  fit  a  heart  so  pure  as  yours 
Do  itself  justice  and  assert  its  honour. 
And  make  him  conscious  of  itestab  of  virtue. 

Leon.  Jealous  lit  sickens  at  my  heart    Unkind, 
Ungenerous,  groundless  weak,  and  insolent! 
Why,  wherefore,  and  what  shadow  of  occanoni 
'Tis  fascination,  'tis  the  warmth  of  heaven 
For  the  collected  crimes  of  all  his  race. 
Oh,  how  the  great  man  lessens  to  my  thought! 
How  could  so  mean  a  vice  as  jealousy, 
Unnatural  child  of  ignorance  and  guilt, 
Which  tears  and  feeds  upon  its  parent's  heart, 
Live  in  a  throng  of  such  exalted  virtues  1 
I  scorn  and  hate,  yet  love  him  and  adore. 
I  can  not,  will  not,  dare  not  think  it  true, 
Till  from  himself  I  know  it  [exit, 

Zan.  This  succeeds 
Just  to  my  \rish.    Now  she,  with  violence, 
Upbraids  him ;  he,  well  knowing  she  is  guilty. 
Rages  no  less ;  and  if  on  either  side 
The  waves  run  high,  there  still  lives  hopes  of  nm. 


Enter  ALONZa 


My  lord- 


AUm.  Oh,  Zanga,  hold  thy  peace!  I  am  no 
coward; 

But  heaven  itself  did  hold  my  hand;  I  felt  it, 
By  the  well-being  of  my  soul,  I  did. 
in  think  of  vengeance  at  another  season. 

Zan.  My  lord,  her  guilt^ 

Alon.  Perdition  on  thee.  Moor, 
For  that  one  word !  ah,  do  not  louse  that  tlioiylitt 
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I  fa&ve  o*erwhelmed  it  as  much  as  possible : 

Away,  then,  let  us  talk  of  other  things. 

I  tell  thee,  Moor,  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

If  'tis  my  shame,  why,  be  it  so— I  love  her; 

Nor  can  I  help  it;  *tis  imposed  upon  me 

By  some  superior  and  resistless  power. 

I  could  not  hurt  her  to  be  lord  of  earth ; 

It  shocks  my  nature  Eke  a  stroke  from  heaven. 

Angeb  dekad  her,  as  if  innocent 

Butseemy  Leonoracomcs^-begone.  [exUZanga. 

Enter  LEONORA. 
Ob,  seen  for  ever,  yet  for  ever  new! 
The  conquered  thou  dost  conquer  o'er  again, 
Inflicting  wound  on  wound. 

Ijtan,  Alas,  my  brd ! 
What  need  of  this  tomel 

Alon,  Ha!  dost  thou  weepi 

Lttcn.  Have  I  no  cause  1 

Alon.  If  love  is  thy  concern, 
Thou  hast  no  cause :  none  ever  loved  like  me. 
But  wherefore  this  ?  is  it  to  break  my  heart, 
Which  loses  so  much  Uood  for  every  tearl 

Ijeon,  Is  it  so  tender? 

AUm,  Is  it  not?  oh,  heaven! 
Doubt  of  my  love!  why,  I  am  nothing  else; 
It  quite  absorbs  my  every  other  passion. 
Oh,  that  this  one  embrace  would  last  for  ever  I 

Lecn,  Could  this  man  ever  mean  to  wrong  my 
virtue? 
Could  this  man  e*er  design  upon  my  life? 
Impossible!  I  throw  away  the  thought,    [aside. 
These  tears  declare  how  much  I  taste  the  joy 
Of  being  folded  in  your  arms  and  heart; 
My  universe  does  lie  within  that  space. 
This  dagger  bore  false  witness. 

AUm.  Ha,  my  dagger ! 
It  rouses  horrid  images.    Away, 
Away  with  it,  and  let  us  talk  of  love, 
Plunge  ourselves  deep  into  the  sweet  illusion, 
And  hide  us  there  from  every  other  thought 

LMm.  It  touches  you. 

Alon,  Let's  talk  of  love 

Leon.  Of  deathi 

AUm.  As  thou  lov'st  happiness^ 

Ijeon.  Of  murder! 

Alon.  Rash, 
Rash  woman !  yet  forbear. 

Xieon.  Approve  my  wrongs! 

Alon.  Then  must  I  fly,  forthy  sake  andmy  own. 

Leon.  Nay,  by  my  injuries,  you  first  must  hear 
me; 
Stab  me,  then  think  it  much  to  hear  my  groan! 

Alon.  Heaven  strike  me  deaf! 

Lton.  It  wdl  may  sting  you  home. 

Alon.  Alas,  thou  quite  mistakest  my  cause  of 
pain! 
Yet,  yet  dismiss  me ;  I  am  all  in  flames. 

Lton,  Who  has  most  cause,  you  or  mysdf  7 
what  act 


Of  my  whole  life  encouraged  you  to  this? 

Or  of  your  own,  what  guilt  has  drawn  it  oo  you  ? 

You  find  me  kind,  and  think  me  kind  to  all; 

The  weak,  ungenerous  error  of  your  sex. 

What  could  inspire  the  thought  ?  we  ofl'nest  judge 

From  our  own  hearts ;  and  b  yours  then  so  frail, 

It  prompts  you  to  conceive  thus  ill  of  me? 

He  that  can  stoop  to  harbour  such  a  thought, 

Deserves  to  find  it  true,     [holding  kim.'\ 

Alon.  Oh,  sex,  sex,  sex !  [turning  on  her\ 
The  Unguage  of  you  all.     Ill-fated  woman! 
Why  hast  thou  forced  me  back  into  the  gulf 
Of  agonies  I  had  blocked  up  from  thought? 
I  know  the  cause;  thou  saw'st  me  impotent 
Ere  while  to  hurt  thee,  therefore  thou  tumest  on 

me: 
But,  by  the  pangs  I  sufler,  to  thy  wo; 
For,  since  thou  hast  leplunged  me  in  my  toitve, 
I  will  be  satisfied. 

Leon.  Be  satisfied ! 

Alon.  Yes,  thy  own  mouth  shall  witness  it 
against  thee. 
I  will  be  satisfied. 

Leon.  Of  what? 

Alon.  Of  what! 
How  darest  thou  ask  that  quesdon?  woman,  woman, 
Weak  and  assured  at  once!  thus  'tis  for  ever. 
Who  told  thee  that  thy  virtue  was  suspected? 
Who  told  thee  I  designed  upon  thy  life  ? 
You  found  the  dagger;  but' that  could  not  speak; 
Nor  did  I  tell  thee ;  who  did  tell  thee  then  ? 
Guilt,  conscious  guilt ! 

Leon.  This  to  my  face !  oh,  heaven! 

Alon.  This  to  thy  very  soul. 

Leon.  Thou'rt  not  in  earnest  ? 

AUm.  Serious  as  death. 

Leon.  Then  heaven  have  mercy  on  thee. 
Till  now  I  struggled  not  to  think  it  true; 
I  sought  conviction,  and  would  not  believe  it; 
And  dost  thou  force  me?  this  shall  not  be  home; 
Thou  shalt  repent  this  insult  [going] 

Alon.  Madam,  stay. 
Your  passion's  wise ;  'tis  a  disguise  for  guilt : 
'Tis  my  turn  now  to  fix  you  here  a  while ; 
You  and  your  thousand  arts  shall  not  escape  me. 

Leon.  Arts  I 

Alon.  Arts.    Confess;  for  death  is  in  my  hand. 

Leon.  Tis  in  your  words. 

Alon.  Confess,  confess,  confess ! 
Nor  tear  my  veins  with  passion  to  compel  thee. 

Leon.  I  scorn  toanswer  thee,  presumptuousman* 

AUm.  Deny,  then,  and  incur  a  fouler  shame. 
Where  did  I  find  this  picture  ? 

Leon.  Ha,  Don  Carlos! 
By  my  best  hopes,  more  welcome  than  thy  own. 

Alon.  I  know  it ;  but  is  vice  so  very  rank. 
That  thou  should'st  dare  to  dash  it  in  my  face  1 
Nature  b  sick  of  thee,  abandoned  woman! 

Leon,  Repent^ 
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Alon,  1b  that  for  mel 

Leon,  Fall,  ask  my  pardon. 

Alon,  Astonishment ! 

Leon.  Dar'stthoaperssttothmklamdiBhonest? 

Alon,  I  know  thee  ao. 

Leon,  This,  blow,  then,  to  thy  heart 

[she  8tabs  hertelf-^he  endeavours  to  prevent  her. 

Alon.  Hoa,  Zanga !  Isabella!  hoa !  she  bleeds ! 
Descend,  ye  blessed  angels,  to  assist  her ! 

Leon.  This  b  the  only  way  I  would  wound  thee, 
Though  most  unjust    Now  think  me  guilty  stiU. 

Enter  BABELLA. 

AUm.  Bear  her  to  instant  help.    The  world  to 

saire  her. 
Leon.  Unhappy  man!  well  may'st  thou  gaze 
and  tremble: 
But  fix  thy  terror  and  amazement  right; 
Not  on  my  blood,  but  on  thy  own  distraction. 
What  hast  thou  donel  whom  censured? — Leonora! 
When  thou  had'st  censured,  thou  would'st  save  her 

lifei 
Oh,  inconsistent !  should  I  live  in  shame. 
Or  stoop  to  any  other  means  but  this 
To  assert  my  virtue  1  no ;  she  who  disputes, 
Admits  it  possible  she  might  be  guilty. 
While  aught  but  truth  could  be  my  inducement  to 

it, 
While  it  might  look  like  an  excuse  to  thee, 

I  scorned  to  vindicate  my  innocence ; 

But,  now,  I  let  thy  rashness  know,  the  wound 

Which  least  I  feel,  is — that  my  dagger  made. 

[bobeUa  leads  out  Leonora. 
Alon,  Ha! — was  thb  woman  guilty? — and,  if 
not — 

How  my  thoughts  darken  that  way!  grant,  kind 
heaven. 

That  she  prove  guilty ;  or  my  being  end. 

Is  that  my  hope,  theni — sure  the  sacred  dust 

Of  her  that  bore  me,  trembles  in  its  urn. 
Is  it  in  man  the  sore  distress  to  bear. 
When  hope  itself  is  blackened  to  despair, 
When  all  the  bliss  I  pant  for,  is  to  gain 
In  heD,  a  refuge  iirom  severer  paini        [exii. 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  How  stands  the  great  account  'twizt  me 
and  vengeance? 
Though  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  me  much, 
And  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan — 
Ha!  that  were  well — but  that  were  fatal  too— 
Why,  be  it  so.— Revenge  so  truly  great. 
Would  come  tdo  cheap,  if  bought  with  less  than 

life. 
Come,  death,  come,  hell,  then ;  *tis  resolved,  *tis 
done. 

Enter  IBABBIXA. 
laa.  Ah,  Zanga,  see  me  tremble !  has  not  yet 
Thy  cruel  heart  its  filll  poor  Leonoiir-. 


Zan.  Welters  in  blood,  and  gasps  for  her  last 
breath. 
What  then?  we  all  must  die. 

Isa.  Alonzo  raves, 
And  in  the  tempest  of  his  grief,  has  thrice 
Attempted  on  his  life.    At  length  disarmed. 
He  calls  his  friends  that  s«ve  him  his  worst  fees, 
And  importunes  the  skies  for  swift  perdition. 
Thus  in  his  storm  of  sorrow,  after  pause, 
He  started  up,  and  called  aloud  for  Zanga, 
For  Zanga  raved;  and  see,  he  seeks  you  here. 
To  learn  the  truth  which  most  he  dreads  to  know. 

Zan.  Begone.    Now,  now,  my  soul,  consum- 
mate alL  [exUba. 

Enter  ALONZXX 

Alon.  Oh,  Zanga! 

JZian.  Do  not  tremble  so;  but  speak. 

Alon.  I  dare  not  [faUs  on  him\ 

Zan.  You  will  drown  me  with  your  teaxs. 

Alon.  Have  I  not  cause  ? 

Zan.  As  yet  you  have  no  cause. 

Alon.  Dost  thou,  too,  rave? 

2ian.  Your  anguish  is  to  come: 
You  much  have  been  abused. 

AUm.  Abused,  by  whom? 

2kin.  To  know  were  little  comfort. 

AUm.  Oh,  'twere  much. 

2^n.  Indeed! 

AUm.  By  heaven!  oh,  give  him  to  my  foiy! 

Zan.  Bom  for  your  use,  I  live  but  to  oblige  yoo. 
Know  then,  'twas — I. 

AUm.  Am  I  awake ! 

2kin.  For  ever. 
Thy  wife  is  guiltless — that's  one  transport  tome; 
And  I,  let  thee  know  it — that's  another. 
I  urged  Don  Carlos  to  resign  his  unstress, 
I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  picture ; 
i  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy ! 

AUm.  Oh!  [swoofw] 

Zan.  Why,  this  is  well— why,  this  b  blow  toi 
blow! 

Where  are  you?  crown  me,  shadow  roe  with 

laureb, 
Ye  spirits  which  delight  in  just  revenge  1 
Let  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep; 
Let  Afric  and  her  hundred  thrones  rejoice ; 
Oh,  my  dear  countrymen,  look  down  and  see 
How  I  bestride  your  prostrate  conqueror! 
I  tread  on  haughty  Spain  and  all  her  kings. 
But  thb  b  mercy,  this  b  my  indulgence ; 
'Tb  peace,  'tb  refuge  from  my  indignation. 
I  must  awake  him  into  horrors.     Hoa ! 
Alonzo,  hoa !  the  Moor  b  at  the  gate  I 
Awake,  invincible,  omnipotent ! 
Thou  who  dost  all  subdue! 

AUm.  Inhuman  slave  1 

Zan.  Fallen  christian,  thou  mbtak'st  my  d^ 
racter. 
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Look  on  me.    Who  am  I?  I  know,  thoa  gaj'st 
The  Moor,  a  slave,  an  abject,  beaten  ilave : 
Eternal  woes  to  him  that  made  me  to ! 
But  lode  again.    Has  six  yean  cruel  bondage 
Extinguished  majesty  so  far,  that  nought 
Shines  here,  to  give  an  awe  to  one  above  thee  1 
When  the  great  Moorish  king,  Abdallah,  fell, 
FeU  by  thy  hand  accurst,  I  fought  fast  by  him. 
His  ion,  though  through  his  fondness,  in  disguise. 
Lev  to  expose  me  to  the  ambitious  foe,-^ 
Ha !  does  it  wake  thee  7 — o*er  my  father's  cone 
I  itood  astride,  till  1  had  cbve  thy  crest; 
And  then  was  made  the  captive  of  a  squadron, 
And  sunk  into  thy  servant — ^but,  oh  I  what. 
What  were  my  wages!  hear  nor  heaven  nor  earth! 
My  wages  were  a  blow!  by  heaven  a  blow ! 
And  from  a  mortal  hand ! 

AUm,  Oh,  villain!  villain! 

Zan,  All  strife  is  vain,  [showing  a  dagger.] 

Alcn.  Is  thus  my  love  returned  1 
Isthis  my  reeompense  1  make  friends  of  tigen ! 
Lay  not  your  young,  oh,  mothers,  on  the  breast, 
For  fear  they  turn  to  serpents  as  they  lie, 
And  pay  you  for  their  nourishment  with  death ! — 
Cailos  is  dead  and  Leonora  dying! 
Both  innocent,  both  murdered,  both  by  me. 
That  heavenly  maid,  who  shduld  have  lived  for 

ever, 
At leaat,  have  gently  slept  her  soul  away! 
Whose  life  should  have  shut  up  as  evening  flowen 
At  the  departing  sun— was  murdered!  murdered ! 
Oh,  shame!  oh,  guilt!  oh,  horror!  oh,  remorse! 
Oh,  punishment'  had  Satan  never  fell, 
Hell  had  been  made  for  me.    Oh,  Leonora! 

Zan.  Must  I  despise  thee  too,  as  well  as  hate  theel 
Complain  of  grief,  complain  thou  art  a  man. — 
IMam  from  fortune's  lofty  summit  fell ; 
Great  Alexander  'midst  his  conquests  mourned; 
Heroes  and  demi-gods  have  known  their  sorrows : 
Cesan  have  wept;  and  I  have  had  my  blow; 
But  'tis  revenged,  and  now  my  work  u  done. 
Yet  ere  I  fall,  be  it  one  part  of  vengeance 
To  make  thee  to  confess  that  I  am  just. — 
Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  slain, 
^^^hose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood, 
^'^^hose  sacred  person — oh !— thou  hast  profaned, 
^^oie  reign  extinguished — what  was  left  to  me, 
Sohiglily  bomi  no  kingdom,  but  revenge; 
No  treasure,  but  thy  tortures  and  thy  groans, 
if  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end, 
Ten  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them,  they  jud^e  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souk  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun, 
'^h  whom  reven^  vb  virtue.    Fare  thee  well — 
Now,  fully  satisfied,  I  should  take  leave; 
But  one  thing  grieves  me,  since  thy  death  is  near, 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  die. 
27 


Aa  be  b  going  to  atab  himself,  Akmso  ruahcs  upon  bim  (o 
preTent  him.  In  the  mean  time,  enter  DON  ALVAREZ^ 
attended.  Tbey  disarm  and  aeUe  Zanga.  Aloosoputaths 
dagger  in  his  boBom. 

AUm.  No,  monster,  thou  shalt  not  escape  by  death. 
Oh,  father! 

Alv.  Oh,  Alonzo! — Isabella, 
Touched  with  remorse  to  see  her  nustress*  p&ngi^ 
Told  all  the  dreadful  tale. 

Alon.  What  groan  was  that? 

Zan.  As  I  have  been  a  viilture  to  thy  heart, 
So  will  I  be  a  raven  to  thine  ear. 
As  true  as  ever  snufiled  the  scent  of  blood, 
As  ever  flapt  its  heavenly  wing  against 
The  window  of  the  sick,  and  croaked  despair. 
Thy  wife  is  dead. 
[Alvarez  goes  to  the  tide  of  the  stage^  and  retwnu, 

Alv.  The  dreadful  news  is  true. 

Alon.  Prepare  the  rack ;  invent  new  torments  for 
bim! 

Zan.  This,  too,  is  weU.    The  fixed  and  nobto 
mind 
Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advantage ; 
And  I'll  nmke  vengeance  of  calamity. 
Were  I  not  thus  reduced,  thou  would'st  not  know, 
That,  thus  reduced,  I  dare  defy  thee  still. 
Torture  thou  may'st,  but  thou  shalt  ne'er  despise  mt. 
The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  ia  driven, 
The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincere  tear, 
And  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  grow  on  pain. 
But  these  are  foreign  to  the  soul:  not  mine 
The  groans  that  issue,  or  the  tean  that  fall; 
They  disobey  me:  on  the  rack  I  scorn  thee, 
As  when  my  falchion  clove  thy  helm  in  battle. 

Alv.  Peace,  villain! 

Zan.  While  I  live,  old  man,  I'D  speak ; 
And  well  I  know  thou  dar'st  not  kill  me  yet, 
For  that  would  rob  thy  blood-hounds  of  their  prey. 

Alon,  Who  called  Alonzo? 

Alv.  No  one  called,  my  son. 

Alon.  Again? — 'Us  Carlos'  voice,  and  I  obey.— 
Oh,  how  I  Uugh  at  all  that  this  can  do  ? 

[showing  the  dagger. 
The  wounds  that  pained,  the  wounds  that  murdar- 

ed  me, 
Were  given  before;  I  am  already  dead; 
This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave. 

[stabs  himself. 
Afric,  thou  art  revenged. — Oh,  Leonora,  [dies, 

Zan.  Grood  ruffians  give  me  leave;  my  blood  if 
youre. 
The  wheel's  prepared,  and  yon  shall  have  it  aU. 
Let  me  but  look  one  moment  on  the  dead, 
And  pay  yourselves  with  gazing  on  my  pangs. 

[he  goes  to'Alonzt^s  body. 
Is  this  Abnzo?  Where's  the  haughty  mien? 
Is  that  the  hand  which  smote  me?  heaveni,  bow 
pale! 
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And  ait  thou  dead  1 — so  is  my ~enmitj — 

I  war  not  with  the  dust    The  great,  the  pioud, 

The  conqueror  of  Afric  was  my  foe. 

A  lion  preys  not  upon  carcasses. 

This  was  thy  only  method  to  suhdue  me. 

Terror  and  doubt  fall  on  me;  all  thy  good 

Now  blazes — all  thy  guilt  is  u  the  grare. 

Never  had  man  such  funeral  applause; 

If  I  lament  thee,  sure  thy  worth  was  great. — 

Oh,  vengeance,  I  have  followed  thee  too  far, 

And  to  receive  me,  hell  bbws  all  her  fires. 

[he  ia  borne  off. 
Jdv.  Dreadful  cfiects  of  jealousy!  a  ragq 
In  which  the  wise  with  caution  will  engage; 
Reluctant  long,  and  tardy  to  believe, 
Where,  swayed  by  nature,  we  ourselves  deceive. 
Where  our  own  folly  joins  the  villain's  art. 
And  each  man  finds  a  Zanga  in  his  heart. 


EPILOGUE. 

Our  author  sent  me,  in  an  humble  strain. 
To  beg  you'll  bless  the  ofifspring  of  his  brain! 
And  I,  your  proxy,  promised  in  your  name. 
The  child  should  live,  at  least  six  days  of  fame. 
lUke  the  brat,  but  still  his  faults  can  find; 


And  by  the  parent's  leave  will  speak  my  mind. 
Grallants,  pray  tell  me,  do  you  think  'twas  well. 
To  let  a  willing  maid  lead  apes  in  belli 
You  nicer  ladies,  should  you  think  it  right, 
To  eat  no  supper  on  your  wedding  night  ? 
Should  English  husbands  dare  to  starve  their  wivei^ 
Be  sure  they'd  lead   most  comfortable  lives! 
But  he  loves  mischief,  and  with  groundless  fearii, 
Would  fain  set  loving  couples  by  the  cars; 
Would  spoil  the  tender  husbands  of  our  naidon. 
By  teaching  tliem  this  vile  outlandish  fashicm. 
But  we've  been  taught,  in  our  good-natured  cGme, 
That  jealousy,  though  just,  is  still  a  crime; 
And  will  be  still;  for,  not  to  blame  the  plot, 
That  same  Alonzo  was  a  stupid  sot, 
To  kill  a  bride,  a  mistress  onenjoyed — 
'Tweie  some  excuse,  had  the  poor  man  been  cloyed; 
To  kill  her  on  suspidon,  ere  he  knew 
Whether  the  hideous  charge  were  folse  or  tnie^ 
The  priest  said  grace,  she  met  him  in  the  bower, 
In  hopes  she  might  anticipate  an  hour 
Love  was  hererrand,  but  the  hot-brained  Spaniaid, 
Instead  of  love — produced — a  filthy  poignard— 
Had  he  been  wise,  at  this  their  private  meeting, 
The  proof  o'  the  pudding  had  been  in  the  eating; 
Madam  had  then  been  pleased,  and  Don  confcmted, 
And  all  tlus  blood  and  murder  been  prevented. 
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Thomas  Gray  was  bom  in  Comhill,  in  the  city 
of  London,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1716.  His 
father,  Philip  Gray,  was  a  money-scrivener,  but 
being  of  an  indolent  and  profuse  disposition,  he 
rather  diminished  than  improved  his  paternal  for- 
tune. Our  author  received  hb  classical  education 
at  Eton  school,  under  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's 
brcAher,  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  refined  taste, 
who  directed  his  nephew  to  those  pursuits  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  literary  fame. 

During  his  continuance  at  Eton,  he  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  well  known 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard West,  son  of  the  lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
youth  of  very  promising  talents. 

When  he  lefl  Eton  school  in  1734,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  who 
had  been  a  fellow  of  that  college.  It  b  said  that, 
from  his  cfleminacy  and  fair  complexion,  he  ac- 
quired, among  his  fellow  students,  the  appellation 
of  Misa  Gray,  to  which  the  delicacy  of  his  man- 
ners seems  not  a  little  to  have  contributed.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  at  that  time  a  fellow  commoner  of 
King's  College,  in  the  same  university ;  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  which  afforded  Gray  frequent 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  his  honourable 
Mend. 

Mr.  West  went  from  Eton  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  and  in  this  state  of  separation,  these  two 
Totanes  of  the  muses,  whose  dispositions  were  con- 
genial, commenced  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
part  of  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  character  stands  high  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters. 

Gray,  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry,  did  not 
reEih  those  abstruse  studies  which  generally  oc- 
cupy the  minds  of  students  at  college ;  and  there- 
fore, as  he  found  very  little  gratification  from  aca- 
demical pursuits,  he  lefl  Cambridge  in  1738,  and 
returned  to  London,  intending  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  this  intention  was  soon 
laid  aside,  upon  an  invitation  given  him  by  Mr. 
Walpole,  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels  abroad; 
a  ntuation  highly  preferable,  in  Gray's  opinion,  to 
the  dry  study  of  the  law. 

They  set  out  together  for  France,  and  visited 
most  of  the  places  worthy  of  notice  in  that  coun- 
try ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Italy,  where 
an  unfortunate  dispute  taking  place  between  them, 
a  separation  ensued  upon  their  arrival  at  Florence. 
Mr.  Walpole,  afterwards,  with  great  candour  and 


liberality,  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  quar- 
rel ;  though,  if  we  consider  the  matter  coolly  and 
impartially,  we  may  be  induced  to  conclude  that 
Gray,  from  a  conscious  superiority  of  ability,  might 
have  claimed  a  deference  to  his  opinion  and  judg- 
ment, which  his  honourable  friend  was  not  at  that 
time  disposed  to  admit:  the  rupture,  however,  was 
very  unpleasant  to  both  parties. 

Gray  pursued  his  journey  to  Venice  on  an  eco- 
nomical plan,  suitable  to  the  circumscribed  state  of 
his  finances,  and  having  continued  there  some 
weeks,  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741. 
He  appears,  from  his  letters,  published  by  Mr. 
Mason,  to  have  paid  the  minutest  attention  to  every 
object,  worthy  of  notice,  throughout  the  course  of 
his  travels.  His  descriptions  are  lively  and  pic- 
turesque, and  bear  particular  marks  of  his  genius 
and  disposition.  We  admire  the  sublimity  of  his 
ideas  when  he  ascends  the  stupendous  heights  of 
the  Alps,  and  are  charmed  with  his  display  of  nar 
ture,  decked  in  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation.  In- 
deed, abundant  information,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment, may  be  derived  from  his  casual  letters. 

In  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  lost  his  father,  who,  by  an  indiscreet  pro- 
fusion, had  so  impaired  his  fortune,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  his  son's  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law 
with  that  degree  of  respectability  which  the  nature 
of  the  profesmon  requires,  without  becoming  bur- 
densome to  his  mother  and  aunt.  To  obviate, 
therefore,  their  importunities  on  the  subject,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  civil  law. 

But  the  inconveniences  and  distress  attached  to 
a  scanty  fortune,  were  not  the  only  ills  our  poet 
had  to  encounter  at  this  time :  he  had  not  only  loit 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Walpole  abroad,  but  poor 
West,  the  partner  of  his  heart,  fell  a  victim  to  cool- 
plicated  maladies,  brought  on  by  family  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  first  of  June,  1742,  at  Ponies,  a  vil- 
lage in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  went  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air. 

The  excessive  degree  in  which  Ws  mind  wae 
agitated  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  will  best  appear 
from  the  following  beautiful  little  sonnet : 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
An^  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire: 

The  birds  in  vain  tlieir  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  j 

These  ears,  alas!  for  other  notes  repine: 
A  different  object  do  these  eyee  require ; 
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My  lonely  anguish  melti  no  heart  but  mine, 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire ; 
Ye^  rooming  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain ; 

Iruitleap  mourn  to  him  that  can  not  hear ; 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain." 

Mr.  Gray  now  seems  to  have  applied  his  mind 
very  sedulously  to  poetical  composition ;  his  Ode  to 
Spring  was  written  early  in  June,  to  his  friend  Mr. 
West,  before  he  received  the  melancholy  news  of 
his  death :  how  our  poet's  susceptible  mind  was  af- 
fected by  that  melancholy  incident,  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  the  lines  quoted  above ;  the  im- 
pression, indeed,  appears  to  have  been  too  deep  to 
be  soon  efiaced  ;  and  the  tenor  of  the  subjects  which 
called  for  the  exertions  of  his  poetical  talents  sub- 
sequent to  the  production  of  thb  Ode,  corroborates 
that  oWrvation ;  these  were  his  Prospect  of  Eton, 
and  his  Ode  to  Adversity.  It  is  also  supposed, 
and  with  great  probability,  that  he  began  his  Ele- 
gy in  a  Country  Churchyard  about  the  same  time. 
He  passed  some  weeks  at  Stoke,  near  Windsor, 
where  his  mother  and  aunt  resided,  and  in  that 
pleasing  retirement  finished  several  of  his  most  ce- 
lebrated poems. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which, 
from  this  period,  was  his  chief  residence  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  T  he  conveniences  with  which 
a  college  life  was  attended,  to  a  person  of  his  nar- 
row fortune,  and  studious  turn  of  mind,  were  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  dislike  which,  for 
several  reasons,  he  bore  to  the  place:  but  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  situation,  on  Mr.  Ma- 
son's being  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke-Hall ;  a 
circumstance  which  brought  him  a  companion, 
who,  during  life  retained  for  him  the  highest  de- 
gree of  friendship  and  esteem. 

In  1743  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  the  civil  law,  as  appears  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  his  particular  friend  Dr.  Wharton,  of  Old 
Park,  near  Durham,  formerly  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  ridicules,  with  much 
point  and  humour,  the  follies  and  foibles,  and  the 
dulness  and  formality,  which  prevailed  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  order  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  ideas  of 
others,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  authors ;  so 
that  in  the  oourse  of  six  years,  there  were  hardly 
any  writers  of  eminence  in  that  language  whose 
works  he  had  not  only  read  but  thoroughly  di- 
gested. 

His  attention,  however,  to  the  Greek  classics, 
did  not  wholly  engross  his  time ;  for  he  found  lei- 
sure to  advert,  in  a  new  sarcastical  manner,  to  the 


ignorance  and  dulness  with  which  be  was  surround- 
ed, though  situated  in  the  centre  of  learning. 

In  1744  he  seems  to  have  given  up  his  utt^'ntww 
to  the  Muses,  Mr.  Walpole,  desirous  of  preserrin; 
what  he  had  already  written,  as  well  as  perpetuat- 
ing the  merit  of  their  deceased  friend.  West,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  with  Gray,  to  whom  be  had 
previously  become  reconciled,  to  publish  his  own 
poems,  together  with  those  of  West ;  but  Gray 
declined  it,  conceiving  their  productions  united 
would  not  suffice  to  fill  even  a  small  volume. 

In  1747  Gray  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ma- 
son, then  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  and  af- 
terwards fellow  of  Pembroke-hail.  Mr.  Mason, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
had  written  the  year  before,  his  "  Monody  on  the 
Death  of  Pope,"  and  his  "  II  Belhcoso,"  and  "  II 
Pacifico:"  and  Gray  revised  these  pieces  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  that  terminated  but  with  life :  and  Mr. 
Mason,  after  the  death  of  Gray,  testified  his  regard 
for  him,  by  superintending  the  publication  of  his 
works. 

The  same  year  he  wrote  a  little  ode  on  the  Death 
of  a  favourite  cat  of  Mr.  Walpole's,  in  which  hu- 
mour and  instruction  are  happily  blended;  but  the 
following  year  he  produced  an  effort  of  much  toon 
importance ;  the  fragment  of  an  Essay  on  the  Al- 
liance of  Education  and  Gotcmment.  Its  ten- 
dency was  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  concur- 
rence of  both  to  form  great  and  useful  men. 

In  1750,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  EUg^i 
written  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  which  wai 
communicated  first  to  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,  and 
by  him  to  many  persons  of  rank  and  disLinctkm. 
This  beautiful  production  introduced  the  author 
to  the  favour  of  Lady  Cobham,  and  gave  occasioa 
to  a  singular  composition,  called  A  Long  Story; 
in  which  various  effusions  of  wit  and  humour  are 
very  happily  interspersed. 

The  Elegy  having  found  its  way  into  the  "Ma- 
gazine of  Magazines,"  the  author  wrote  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  requesting  that  he  would  put  it  mtothe 
hands  of  Mr.  Dodsley,  and  order  him  to  print  it 
immediately,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace 
it  might  have  incurred  by  its  appearance  in  a 
magazine.  The  Elegy  was  the  most  popular  of 
all  our  author's  productions ;  it  ran  through  eleven 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Anatey 
and  Roberts;  and  in  the  same  year  a  verstcm  of  it 
was  published  by  Lloyd.  Mr.  Bently,  an  eminent 
artist  of  that  time,  wishing  to  decorate  this  elegant 
composition  with  every  ornament  of  which  it  ia  » 
highly  deserving,  drew  for  it  a  set  of  designs,  as  he 
also  did  for  the  rest  of  Gray's  prod  actions,  for 
which  the  artist  was  liberally  repaid  by  the  author 
in  some  beautifiil  stanzas,  but  unfortunately  no 
perfect  copy  of  them  remains.  The  following, 
however,  are  given  as  a  specimen. 
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'*  In  silent  gaze  the  tuneful  choir  among, 

Half  pleased,  but  blushing,  let  the  muse  admire, 

While  Bently  leads  her  sister  art  along, 
And  bids  the  pencil  answer  to  the  lyre. 

See,  in  their  course  each  transitory  thought, 
Fixed  by  his  touch,  a  lasting  essence  take ; 

Each  dream,  in  fimcy's  airy  colouring  wrought, 
To  local  symmetry  and  life  awake ! 

The  tardy  rhymes,  that  used  to  linger  on. 
To  censure  cold,  and  negligent  of  fame ; 

In  swifter  measures  animated  run, 

And  catch  a  lustre  from  his  genuine  flame. 

Ah !  could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  grace, 
His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line ; 

The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface. 
And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given. 
That  bums  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigatity  of  Heaven. 

As  when  conspiring  in  the  diamond^s  blaze, 
The  meaner  gems,  that  singly  charm  the  sight, 

Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays. 
And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light. 

Enough  for  me,  if,  to  some  feeling  breast 
My  lines  a  secret  sympathy  impart. 

And  as  their  pleasing  influence  flows  confessed, 
A  sigh  of  soft  reflection  heave  the  heart.^ 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Dr.  Whart<m,  that 
Qray  finished  his  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry 
early  in  1755;  the  Bard  was  abo  begun  about  the 
same  time;  and  the  following  beautiful  fragment 
on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude  the 
next  year.  The  merit  of  the  two  former  pieces 
was  not  immediately  perceived,  nor  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Ghurrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their 
praise.  Lloyd  and  Colman  wrote,  in  concert,  two 
Odes  to  "ObUvion"  and  "  Obscurity,"  in  which 
they  were  ridiculed  with  much  ingenuity. 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Weaves  her  dew-bespangled  wing 
With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft, 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring ; 
Till  April  starts,  and  calb  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground. 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest  tenderest  green. 

New-bom  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintery  trance. 

The  birds  his  presence  greet; 
But  chief  the  skylark  warbles  high 
His  tiembling,  thrilling  ecstasy; 


And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight. 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by ; 
Their  raptures  now,  that  wildly  flow, 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune's  brow 

Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace: 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour. 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lour, 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Grilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 

See  a  kindred  grief  pursue, 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 

Approaching  comfort  view; 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow. 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  wo; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  Pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lotL 

And  breathe  and  walk  again. 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

Our  author's  reputation,  as  a  poet,  was  so  high, 
that,  on  the  death  of  CoUey  Gibber,  in  1757,  he 
had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  office  of  poet-lau- 
reat,  to  wliich  he  was  probably  induced  by  ths 
disgrace  brought  upon  it  through  the  inability  of 
some  who  had  filled  it 

His  curiosity  some  time  after  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three  years^  read- 
ing and  transcribing. 

In  1762,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  professor 
of  modem  languages  and  history  at  Cambridge, 
he  was,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "  cock- 
ered and  spirited  up"  to  apply  to  Lord  Bute  for 
the  succession.  His  lordship  refused  him  with  all 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  Uie  office  having  been 
previously  promised  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  health  being  on  the  decline,  in  1765,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Scotland,  conceiving  he 
should  derive  benefit  from  exercise  and  change  of 
Mtnation.    Hit  aocoont  of  that  country,  as  ftr  af 
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it  extends,  is  curious  and  elegant;  for  as  his  mind 
was  comprehensive,  it  was  employed  in  the  con> 
templation  of  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past 
events. 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  in  whom  he  found,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  good  man.  Through  the  intervention  of  his 
friend  the  doctor,  the  Marischal  College  at  Aber- 
deen offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
which  he  thought  it  decent  to  decline,  having 
omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge. 

In  December,  1767,  Dr.  Beattie,  still  desirous 
that  his  country  should  leave  a  memento  of  its  re- 
gard to  the  merit  of  our  poet,  solicited  his  permis- 
sion to  print,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an 
elegant  edition  of  his  works.  Gray  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  friend's  request,  as  he  had  given  his 
promise  to  Mr.  Dodsley.  However,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  them  both,  he  presented  them  with  a  copy, 
containing  a  few  notes,  and  the  imitatbns  of  the 
old  Norwegian  poetry,  intended  to  supplant  the 
Long  Story,  which  was  printed  at  first  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Bently's  designs. 

In  176R,  our  author  obtained4hat  office  without 
soUcitation,  for  which  he  had  before  applied  with- 
out effect  The  professorship  of  languages  and 
history  agun  became  vacant,  and  he  received  an 
offer  of  it  from  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Bute  in  office.  The  place  was  valna- 
ble  in  itself,  the  salary  being  400/.  a-year;  but  it 
was  rendered  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Gray, 
as  he  obtained  it  without  solicitation. 

Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  this  office,  the  im- 
paired state  of  his  health  rendered  another  journey 
necessary;  and  he  visited,  in  1769,  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Hb  remarks  on 
the  wonderful  scenery  which  these  northern  re- 
gions disfday,  he  transmitted  in  epistolary  jour- 
nab  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Wharton,  which  abound, 
according  to  Mr.  Mason's  elegant  diction,  with 
all  the  wUdnew  of  Salvator,  and  the  soflness  of 
Claude. 

He  appears  to  have  been  much  affected  by  the 
anxiety  he  felt  at  holding  a  place  without  discharg- 
ing the  duties  annexed  to  it  He  had  always  de- 
signed reading  lectures,  but  never  put  it  in  practice ; 
and  a  consciousness  of  thb  neglect,  contributed 
not  a  litUe  to  increase  the  malady  under  which  he 
had  long  laboured :  nay,  the  office  at  length  be- 
came so  irksome,  that  he  seriously  proposed  to  re- 
sign it. 

Towards  the  dose  of  May,  1771,  he  removed 
from  Cambridge  to  London,  after  having  suffered 
violent  attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subject,  notwithstanding  he  had  ob- 
served the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  hb  life.    By  the  advice  of  hb 


physicians,  he  removed  from  London  to  Kensing- 
ton ;  the  air  of  which  place  proved  so  salutaxy, 
that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  return  to  Cambrid^ 
whence  he  designed  to  make  a  visit  to  hb  friend, 
Dr.  Wharton,  at  Old  Park,  near  Durham;  in- 
dulging a  fond  hope  that  the  excursion  would  teod 
to  the  re-establbhment  of  hb  health:  but,  alas! 
that  hope  proved  delusive.  On  the  24th  d  July 
he  was  seized,  while  at  dinner  in  the  College-hall, 
with  a  sudden  nausea,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  hb  chamber.  The  gout  had  fixed  on  hb  sto- 
mach in  such  a  degree  as  to  resist  all  the  powos 
of  medicine.  On  the  29th  he  was  atUcked  with 
a  strong  convulsion,  which  returned  with  increas- 
ed violence  the  ensuing  day ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  31st  of  May,  1771,  he  departed  thb  life  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

From  the  narrative  of  hb  friend,  Mr.  Mason,  il 
appears,  that  Gray  was  actuated  by  motives  of  self 
improvement,  and  self  gratification,  in  hbapplicih 
tion  to  the  Muses,  rather  than  any  view  to  pecu- 
niary  emolument.  Hb  pursuits  were  in  genecd 
disinterested ;  and  as  he  was  free  from  avarice  on 
the  one  hand,  so  was  he  from  extravagance  on  the 
other :  being  one  of  those  few  characters  in  the 
annab  of  literature,  especially  in  the  poetical  claai, 
who  are  devMd  of  self  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  attentive  to  economy :  but  Mr.  Mason  adds, 
that  he  was  induced  to  decline  taking  any  advan- 
tage of  hb  literary  productions  by  a  degree  of  pride, 
which  influenced  him  to  disdain  the  idea  of  being 
thought  an  author  by  profession. 

It  appears  from  the  same  narrative,  that  G^y 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, particularly  the  Gktthic  He  endeavoured 
to  trace  thb  branch  of  the  science,  from  the  period 
of  its  commencement,  through  its  various  changei, 
till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection  in  the  time  of  Heoxy 
VIII.  He  applied  himself  also  to  the  study  sf 
heraldry,  of  which  he  obtained  a  very  oompeteiit 
knowledge,  as  appears  itom  hb  Remarks  on  SaS' 
on  Churches^  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Benthim's 
History  qf  Ely. 

But  the  favourite  study  of  Gray,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  hb  life,  was  natural  history,  which  be  ra- 
ther resumed  than  began,  as  he  had  acquired  sooe 
knowledge  of  botany  in  eariy  life,  while  he  wu 
under  the  tuition  of  hb  uncle  Antrobos.  He  wrote 
copious  marginal  notes  to  the  works  of  Linneoi, 
and  other  writers  in  the  three  kingdmns  of  natme: 
and  Mr.  Mason  further  observes,  that,  exceptiof 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  studies  dependent  od 
that  science,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  hnmsn 
learning  in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  oooqie- 
tent  skill ;  in  most  of  them  a  consummate  mastay. 

Mr.  Mason  has  declined  drawing  any  fonasl 
character  of  him :  but  has  adopted  one  fimn  a  let- 
ter to  James  Boswell,  Esq.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ten- 
pic,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias,  in  Cornwall,  first  pool- 
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ed  anonymously  in  the  London  Magazine,  which, 
80  we  conceive  authentic,  from  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Mason,  we  shall  therefore  transcribe. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Eu- 
lope.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elo- 
quent and  profound  parts  of  sdence,  and  that  not 
superficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch 
of  history,  both  natural  and  dvU ;  had  read  all  the 
original  historians  of  Ekigland,  France  and  Italy ; 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphy- 
■C8,  morals,  and  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of 
his  study ;  voyages  and  traveb  of  all  sorts  were 
his  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste 
in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening. 
With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation 
moat  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertain- 
ing ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue 
and  htimanity.  There  is  no  character  without 
some  speck,  some  imperfection,  and  I  think  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  afiectation  of  delica- 
cy, or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidious- 
ness, or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in 
science.  He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weak- 
ness which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr. 
Congreve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chief- 
fy  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered 
himself  merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though 
without  biith,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gen- 
tleman, who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge, 
when  it  produced  so  little  1  Is  it  worth  taking  so 
much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  few  poems  1 
But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to 
others,  at  least  Innocently  empbyed ;  to  himself, 
certainly  beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably ; 
he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisition  in 
■cienoe;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  soften- 
ed, his  virtue  strengthened ;  the  worid  and  man- 
kind were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he 
was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifiing,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  Gkxl  hath  placed  us.'' 

In  addition  to  this  character,  Mr.  Mason  has  re- 
marked, that  Gfray's  efieminacy  was  affected  most 
before  those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please :  and 
that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge 
his  sole  reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem 
to  none  whom  he  did  not  hkewise  believe  to  be 
good. 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  foUowing  observation: — 
"  What  has  occurred  -to  me,  from  the  slight  in-| 
spection  of  his  letters,  in  which  my  undertaking 
has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large 
grasp ;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
judgment  cultivated;  that  he  was  a  man  likely  toj 
iove  much  where  he  loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was) 


fastidious,  and  hard  to  please.  His.  contempt, 
however,  is  often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity.  His 
short  account  of  Shaflesbury  I  will  insert. 

"'You  say  you  can  not  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue:  I 
will  tell  you;  first,  he  was  a  lord;  secondly,  he  was 
as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers;  thirdly,  men  are 
very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand; 
fourthly,  they  vrill  believe  any  thing  at  all,  pro- 
vided they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it; 
fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when 
that  road  leads  nowhere;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than 
he  said.  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  1  An 
interval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  com- 
moners: vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter :  for  a  new  road  is  become  an  old  one.' " 

As  a  writer,  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did 
not  write  his  pieces  first  ruddy,  and  then  correct 
them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the 
train  of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very 
peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain 
times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a  fismtastic  foppery 
to  which  our  kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and 
of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been  superior. 

As  a  poet,  he  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  candid  and  judicious.  His  works  are  not  nu* 
merous;  but  they  bear  the  marks  of  intense  appli- 
cation, and  careful  revision.  The  EUegy  in  the 
Church-yard  is  deemed  his  master-piece;  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting,  the  sentiment  simple  and  p*- 
thetic,  and  the  versification  charmingly  melodious. 
This  beautiful  composition  has  been  often  selected 
by  orators  for  the  display  of  their  rhetorical  talents. 
But  as  the  most  finished  productions  of  the  human 
mind  have  not  escaped  censure,  the  w<»rks  of  our 
author  have  undergone  illiberal  comments.  His 
Elegy  has  been  supposed  defective  in  want  of  plan. 
Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Eiiways,  has  observed,  "  that  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  no  more  than  a  confused 
heap  of  splendid  ideas,  thrown  together  without 
order  and  without  proportion."  Some  passages 
have  been  censured  by  Kelly  in  the  Babbler:  imd 
imitations  of  difierent  authora  have  been  pointed 
out  by  other  critics.  But  these  imitations  can  nol 
be  ascertained,  as  there  are  numberless  instances 
of  coincidence  of  ideas;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
with  predaion,  what  is  or  is  not  a  designed  or  ac- 
cidental imitation. 

Gray,  in  his  Ellegy  in  the  Chureh-yard,  has 
great  merit  in  adverting  to  the  most  interesting 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  yet  his  genius  is  not 
marked  alone  by  the  tender  sensibility  so  conspi- 
cuous in  that  elegant  piece ;  but  there  is  a  subli- 
mity which  gives  it  an  equal  claim  to  universal 
adnoiration. 

His  Odes  on  The  Progren  qf  Poetry ,  and  of 
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TTie  Bardf  according  to  Mr.  Mason's  account, 
"  breathe  the  high  spirit  of  lyric  enthusiasm.  The 
transitions  are  sudden  and  impetuous;  the  lan- 
guage full  of  fire  and  force ;  and  the  imagery  car- 
rie<l  without  impropriety,  to  the  n^ost  daring  height. 
They  have  been  accused  of  obscurity;  but  the  one 
can  be  obscure  to  those  only  who  have  not  read 
Pindar;  and  the  other  only  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  our  own  nation.'' 

Of  iiis  other  lyric  pieces,  Mr.  Wakefield,  a 
learned  and  ingenious  commentator,  observes,  that, 
though,  like  all  other  human  productions,  they  are 
not  without  their  defects,  yet  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
and  exquisite  charms  of  the  verse,  are  more  than  a 
compensation  for  those  defects.  The  Ode  on  Eton 
College  abounds  with  sentiments  natural,  and  con- 
sonant to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  exhibited  with 
perspicuity  of  method,  and  in  elegant,  intelligible, 
and  expressive  language.  The  Sonnet  on  The 
Death  of  West^  and  the  Epitaph  on  Sir  William 
Williams,  arc  as  perfect  compositions  of  the  kind 
as  any  in  our  language. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  confessedly  a  man  of  great 
genius;  but  the  partial  and  uncandid  mode  of  cri- 
ticism he  has  adopted  in  bis  remarks  on  the  wri- 
tings of  Gray,  has  given  to  liberal  minds  great  and 
just  ofience.  According  to  Mr.  Mason's  account, 
he  has  subjected  Gray's  poetry  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous examination.  Declining  all  consideration  of 
the  general  plan  and  conduct  of  the  pieces,  he  has 
confined  himself  solely  to  strictures  on  words  and 
forms  of  expression ;  and  Mr.  Mason  very  perti- 
nently adds,  that  verbal  criticism  is  an  ordeal 
which  the  most  perfect  composition  can  not  pass 
without  injury. 

He  has  also  fallen  under  Mr.  Wakefield's  se- 
verest censure.  This  commentator  affirms,  that 
"  he  thinks  a  refutation  of  his  strictures  upon  Gray 
a  necessary  service  to  the  public,  without  which 
they  might  operate  with  a  malignant  influence 
upon  the  national  taste.  His  censure,  however, 
is  too  general,  and  expressed  with  too  much  vehe- 


mence; and  his  remarks  betray,  upon  the  whole, 
an  unreasonable  fastidiousness  of  taste,  and  an  un- 
becoming illiberality  of  spirit  He  appears  to  have 
turned  an  unwilling  eye  upon  the  beauties  of  Gray, 
because  his  jealousy  would  not  snfiler  him  to  set 
such  superlative  merit  in  a  cotemporary."  These 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wakefield  appear  to  be  weD 
founded:  and  it  has  been  observed  by  another 
writer,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  being  strongly  influ- 
enced by  his  political  and  religious  principles,  was 
inclined  to  treat,  with  the  utmost  severity,  some  of 
the  productions  of  our  best  vmters;  to  which  may 
be  imputed  that  severity  with  which  he  censures 
the  lyric  performances  of  Gray.  It  is  highly  pn>> 
bable  that  no  one  poetical  reader  will  univenndly 
subscribe  to  his  decisions,  though  all  may  admire 
his  vast  intuitive  knowledge,  and  power  of  disco- 
mination. 

In  one  instance,  the  doctor's  inconsistency,  and 
deviation  from  his  general  character,  does  him  ho* 
nour.  After  having  commented  with  the  most  ri- 
gid severity  on  the  poetical  works  of  Gray,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  injustice  done  him,  he  seems  to 
apologize  by  the  following  declaration,  which  con- 
cludes his  criticism,  and  shall  conclude  the  memoirt 
of  our  author. 

"  In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  (says  Johnson) 
I  rejoice  and  concur  with  the  common  reader;  lor, 
by  the  common  sense  of  readers,  uncorrupted  whh 
literary  prejudices,  all  the  refinements  of  subtility, 
and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally  de- 
cided all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  Church- 
yard  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in 
every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every 
bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas  begin- 
ning, Yet,  e'en  these  bones,  are  to  me  original;  I 
have  never  seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place: 
yet  he  that  reads  them  here,  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Qrhf  written  often 
thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  oseless  t» 
praise  him." 


LETTERS 


OF 


^^(Dmii^  (B^miir 
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FROM  MR.  WEST*  TO  MR.  GRAY. 

You  ase  roe  very  cruelly ;  you  have  sent  me  but 
one  letter  since  I  have  been  at  Oxford,  and  that 
too  ajn'eeable  not  to  make  me  sensible  how  great 
my  loes  is  in  not  having  more.  Next  to  seeing 
you  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  hand-writing ; 
next  to  hearing  you  is  tlic  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you.  Really  and  sincerely  I  wonder  at  you,  that 
you  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  answer  my  last 
letter.  I  hope  this  will  have  better  success  in  be- 
half of  your  quondam  school-fellow ;  in  behalf  of 
one  who  has  walked  hand  in  hand  with  you,  like 
the  two  children  in  the  wood, 

Through  many  a  flowery  path  and  nheWy  grot, 
Where  learning  lulled  ua  In  her  private  maza 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  t\[m  my  pen  with  po- 
etry, and  brings  Eton  to  my  view.  Consider  me 
very  seriously  here  in  a  strange  country,  inhabited 
by  things  that  call  themselves  doctors  and  masters 
of  arts ;  a  country  flowing  with  syllogisms  and  ale, 
where  Horace  and  Virgil  are  equally  unknown ; 
consider  me,  I  say,  in  this  melancholy  light,  and 
then  think  if  something  be  not  due  to 

Youn. 
CSuto  Church,  Nor.  14, 1738. 

P.  S.  I  desire  you  will  send  me  soon,  and  truly 
and  positively,  a  History  of  your  own  Time.t 


TO  MR.  WEST. 
Permit  me  again  to  write  to  you,  though  I  have 
■0  long  neglected  my  duty,  and  forgive  my  brevi- 
ty, when  1  tell  you,  it  is  occasioned  wholly  by  the 
harry  I  am  in  to  get  to  a  place  where  I  expect  to 
meet  with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  sight  of  you ; 
fer  I  am  preparing  for  London  in  a  few  dajra  at 
furthest.  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  your 
frequent  blaming  my  indolence,  it  ought  rather  to 

*  Mr.  West's  father  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  His 
frandfiuher,  by  the  mother,  the  fenKwa  bishop  BumeC  He 
mnorfd  from  Eton  to  Oxfoitl,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Gray  left  that  place  for  Cambridge.  In  April,  179^  he  leA 
Chri«t  Church  for  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr.  Gray  removed 
ftoro  PetfTboune  to  town  the  latter  end  of  that  year ;  Intending 
abo  to  apply  himself  to  the  «udy  of  the  law  in  the  auoe  my 
ckxy. 

t  All'aift"!  to  his  grandfatbei'f  history. 


be  called  ingratitude,  and  I  am  obliged  to  3roar 
goodness  for  softening  so  harsh  an  appellation.— 
When  we  meet,  it  will,  however,  be  my  greateit 
of  pleasures  to  know  what  you  do,  what  you  read, 
and  how  you  spend  your  time,  &c.  &c.  and  to  teU 
you  what  I  do  not  read,  and  how  I  do  not,  &c.  for 
almost  all  the  employment  of  my  hours  may  be 
best  explained  by  negatives ;  take  my  word  and 
experience  upon  it,  doing  nothing  b  a  most  amn«- 
ing  business ;  and  yet  neither  something  nor  no- 
thing gives  me  any  pleasure.  When  you  havt 
seen  one  of  my  days,  you  have  seen  a  whole  year 
of  my  life ;  they  go  round  and  round  like  the  blind 
hofse  in  the  mill,  only  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
fancying  he  makes  a  progress,  and  gets  some 
ground ;  my  eyes  are  open  enough  to  see  the  same 
dull  prospect,  and  to  know  that  having  made  four- 
and-twenty  steps  more,  I  shall  be  just  where  I  waa : 
I  may,  better  than  most  people,  say  my  life  is  bat  a 
span,  were  I  not  afraid  lest  you  should  not  believe  that 
a  person  so  short-lived  could  write  even  so  long  a 
letter  as  this;  in  short,  I  believe  I  must  not  send 
you  a  history  of  my  own  time,  till  I  can  send  yoa 
that  also  of  the  Reformation.*  However,  as  the 
most  undeserving  people  in  the  world  must  suielj 
have  the  vanity  to  wish  somebody  had  a  regard  ibr 
them,  so  I  need  not  wonder  at  my  own,  in  being 
pleased  that  you  care  about  me.  You  need  not 
doubt,  therefore,  of  having  a  first  row  in  the  front 
box  of  my  little  heart,  and  I  believe  yon  are  not  in 
danger  of  being  crowded  there ;  it  is  asking  yoa 
to  an  old  play,  indeed,  but  you  will  be  candid 
enough  to  excuse  the  whole  piece  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  tolerable  lines. 

For  this  little  while  past  I  have  been  phtying 
with  Statins ;  we  yesterday  had  a  game  at  quoite 
together;  you  will*  easily  forgive  me  for  having 
broke  his  head,  as  you  have  a  little  pique  to  hioL 
I  send  you  my  translatbn,  which  I  did  not  engage 
in  because  I  liked  that  part  of  the  poem,  nor  do  I 
now  send  it  to  you  because  I  think  it  deservef  it, 
but  merely  to  show  you  how  I  mispend  my  daya. 
Third  In  the  labours  of  the  Disc  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hlppomsdon,  Ac 
Cambridge,  May  3, 1731 


*  Carrying  on  the  aUurioD  to  dM  other  hiBlory  wMo  by  Ma 
Weal's  gruxUathsi; 


GRAY'S  WORKS 


Let.  3,  4^  5. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

I  AQRCE  with  you  that  you  have  hroke  Statios^t 
head,  but  it  is  in  like  manner  as  Apollo  broke 
Hyacinth's,  you  liave  foiled  him  infinitely  at  his 
own  weapon :  I  must  innst  on  seeing  the  rest  of 
your  translation,  and  then  I  will  examine  it  en- 
tire, and  coiapare  it  with  the  Latin,  and  be  very 
wise  and  severe,  and  put  on  an  inflexible  face,  such 
as  becomes  the  character  of  a  true  son  of  Aristar- 
chus,  of  hypercritical  memory.  In  the  meanwhile. 

And  cakoed  the  terrors  of  his  daws  in  gold, 

is  exactly  Statius — Summos  auro  mantueverat 
unguea.  I  never  knew  before  that  the  golden 
£uigs  on  hammercloths  were  so  old  a  fashion. 
Your  Hymeneal  I  was  told  was  the  best  in  the 
Cambridge  collection  before  I  saw  it,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  no  great  compliment  to  tell  you  I  thought  it 
■o  when  I  had  seen  it,  but  sincerely  it  pleased  me 
best  Methinks  the  college  bards  have  run  into  a 
strange  taste  on  tliis  occasion.  Such  soft  unmean- 
ing stufi*  about  Venus  antl  Cupid,  and  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  and  Zephyrs  and  Dryads,  was  never  read. 
As  for  my  poor  little  ELcloguc,  it  has  been  con- 
demned and  beheaded  by  our  Westminster  judges ; 
an  exordium  of  about  sixteen  lines  absolutely  cut 
off,  and  its  other  limbs  quartered  in  a  most  bar- 
barous manner.  I  will  send  it  you  in  my  next  as 
my  true  and  lawful  heir,  in  exclusbn  of  the  pre- 
tender, who  has  the  impudence  to  appear  under 
my  name. 

As  yet  I  have  not  looked  into  Sir  Isaac.  Public 
disputations  I  hate ;  mathematics  1  reverence ;  his- 
tory, morality,  and  natural  philosophy  have  the 
greatest  charms  in  my  eye ;  but  who  can  forget 
poetry  1  they  call  it  idleness,  but  it  is  surely  the 
most  enchanting  thing  in  the  world,  "  ac  duke 
aUum  et  pome  omni  negotio  pukkriusy 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  while  I  am 

R.W. 

Caute  Church,  Bfay  94»  1736. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

Yon  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  degrees,  and, 
after  this  term,  shall  have  notliing  more  of  college 
impertinences  to  undergo,  which  I  trust  will  be 
some  pleasure  to  you,  as  it  is  a  great  one  to  me.  I 
have  endured  lectures  daily  and  hourly  since  I 
came  last,  supported  by  the  hopes  of  being  shortly 
at  foU  liberty,  to  give  myself  up  to  my  friends  and 
classical  companions,  who,  poor  souls  1  though  I 
see  them  fallen  into  great  contempt  with  most  peo- 
ple here,  yet  I  can  not  help  sticking  to  them,  and 
out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  think)  love  them  the 
better  for  it;  and,  indeed,  what  can  I  do  else? 
Must  1  plunge  into  metaphysics?  Alas!  I  can  not 
see  in  the  dark ;  nature  has  not  furnished  me  with 


the  optics  of  a  cat.  Must  I  pore  upon  mathema- 
tics? Alas!  1  can  not  see  in  too  much  light ;  I  am 
no  eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  but  I  would  not  give  four  farthings  to 
demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly;  and  if  these  bd 
the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it. 
The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it  seems,  know 
all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them  who  inspires  me  with  any  ambition  of  being 
like  him.  Surely  it  was  not  this  place,  now  Cam> 
bridge,  but  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Baby- 
Ion,  that  the  prophet  spoke  when  he  said,  "  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there; 
their  forts  and  towers  shall  be  a  den  for  ever,  a 
joy  of  wild  asses ;  there  shall  the  great  owl  make 
her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and  gather  under  her 
shadow ;  It  shall  be  a  court  of  dragons ;  the  screech 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a 
place  of  rest."  You  see  here  is  a  pretty  coUectio& 
of  desolate  animals,  which  is  verified  in  this  town 
to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps  it  may  also  allude  to  your 
habitation,  for  you  know  all  types  may  be  taken 
by  abundance  of  handles ;  however,  I  defy  y<wr 
owls  to  match  mine. 

If  the  default  of  your  spirits  and  nerves  be 
nothing  but  the  efiect  of  the  hyp,  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  We  all  nmst  submit  to  that  waywaid 
queen :  I  too  in  no  small  degree  own  her  sway. 

I  feel  her  Influeooe  while  I  speak  her  power. 

But  if  it  be  a  real  distemper,  pray  take  more  caxe 
of  your  health,  if  not  for  your  own  at  least  for  our 
sakes,  and  do  not  be  so  soon  weary  of  this  little 
world :  I  do  not  know  what  refined*  friendahipt 
yon  may  have  contracted  in  the  other,  but  pray  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  your  acquaintance  above; 
among  your  terrestrial  familiars,  howo'er,  though 
I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  there  positively  ii 
not  one  that  has  a  greater  esteem  for  you  than 

YouiB  most  sincerely,  &e. 
Pscerhouse,  Dec  1736. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

I  CONORATULATC  you  on  youT  being  about  to 
leave  college,t  and  rejoice  much  yon  carry  no  de* 
grees  with  you.  For  I  would  not  have  you  digni- 
fied,  and  I  not,  for  the  world,  you  would  have  in* 
suited  me  so.  My  eyes,  such  as  they  are,  liko 
yours,  are  neither  metaphysical  nor  mathematical; 


*  Perhaps  he  meant  to  ridicule  the  affiscted  manDer  of  Mb. 
Rowe's  letters  fiom  the  dead  to  the  living. 

1 1  etwpect  that  Mr.  Went  mlstoolE  his  comgpoodetA;  wb% 
in  aaying  he  did  not  talce  degreei^  roeam  ooly  to  let  hie  ftkod 
Imow  that  he  should  soon  be  reloBsd  fttMn  lectnTBi  and  < 
tationa.  It  is  certain  that  Mi.  Gray  continued  al  ooOegs ) 
two  yean  afier  the  time  hs  wrols  the  pncsdb^  lensr. 


I^sT.  6^  7. 


LETTERS. 


I  have,  nevertheleM,  a  great  respect  for  your  con- 
DoiBsetin  that  way,  but  am  always  contented  to 
be  their  humble  admirer.  Your  collection  of  de- 
solate animals  pleased  me  so  much :  but  Oxford,  I 
can  assure  you,  has  her  owls  that  match  yours,  and 
the  prophecy  has  certainly  a  squint  that  way. 
Well,  yon  are  leaving  this  dismal  land  of  bondage, 
and  which  way  are  you  turning  your  face  1  Your 
friends,  indeed,  may  be  happy  in  you,  but  what 
win  you  do  with  your  classic  companions  1  An 
inn  of  court  is  as  horrid  a  place  as  a  college,  and 
a  moot  case  is  as  dear  to  gentle  dullness  as  a  syllo- 
gism. But  wherever  you  go,  let  me  beg  you  not 
to  throw  poetry,  "Uke  a  nauseous  weed  away;" 
cherish  its  sweets  in  your  bosom ;  they  will  serve 
you  now  and  then  to  correct  the  disgusting  sober 
fi)Uies  of  the  common  law,  misce  stxdtitiam  con- 
tilUs  brevem^  duke  est  desipere  in  loco;  so  said 
Horace  to  Virgil,  those  two  sons  of  Anak  in  poet- 
ry, and  so  say  I  to  you  in  this  degenerate  land  of 
pigmies, 

Mix  with  your  grave  designs  a  Hule  pfeasnre, 
Each  dsjrof  bustnea  has  its  hour  of  leisurs. 

In  one  of  these  hours  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  me,  write  to  me,  and  know  me 
yoore, 

that  is,  write  freely  to  me  and  openly,  as  I  do  to 
you;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  I  have  sent  you 
an  elegy  of  Tibullus  translated.  Tibullus,  you 
must  know,  is  my  favourite  elegiac  poet ;  for  his 
language  is  more  elegant  and  his  thoughts  more 
natural  than  Ovid's.  Ovid  excels  him  only  in  wit, 
of  which  no  poet  had  more  in  my  opinion.  The 
reason  I  choose  so  melancholy  a  kind  of  poesie,  is, 
because  my  low  spirits,  and  constant  ill  health, 
(things  in  me  not  imaginary,  as  you  surmise,  but 
too  real,  alasl  and  I  fear,  constitutional,)  "have 
tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  wo;"  and  this  likewise 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  the  most  irregular  thing 
at  college,  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  value  my 
health  above  what  they  call  discipline.  As  for  this 
poor  unlicked  thing  of  an  elegy,  pray  criticise  it 
unmercifully,  for  I  send  it  with  that  intent  In- 
deed your  late  translation  of  Statins  might  have 
det^red  me :  but  I  know  you  are  not  more  able  to 
excel  othen,  than  you  are  apt  to  forgive  the  want 
of  excellence,  especially  when  it  is  found  in  the 
productions  of 

Your  most  sincere  friend. 
Ghrfea  Chnch,  Dec  22;  173ft. 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

You  can  never  weary  me  with  the  repetition  of 
any  thing  that  makes  me  sensible  of  your  kindness: 
since  that  has  been  the  only  idea  of  any  social  hap- 


piness that  I  have  almost  ever  received,  and  which 
(begging  your  pardon  for  thinking  so  diflerently 
frxMn  you  in  such  cases)  I  would  by  no  means  have 
parted  with  for  an  exemption  from  all  the  uneasi- 
ness mixed  with  it;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  ima- 
gine my  taste  was  any  rule  of  yours ;  for  which 
reason  my  letters  are  shorter  and  less  frequent 
than  they  would  be,  had  I  any  materials  but  my- 
self to  entertain  you  with.  Love  and  brown  su- 
gar must  be  a  poor  regale  for  one  of  your  gout,  and, 
alas !  yon  know  I  am  by  trade  a  grocer.*  Scan- 
dal (if  I  had  any)  is  a  merchandise  you  do  not  pro- 
fess dealing  in;  now  and  then,  indeed,  and  to 
oblige  a  friend,  you  may  perhaps  slip  a  little  out 
of  your  pocket,  as  a  decayed  gentlewoman  would 
a  piece  of  right  mecklin,  or  a  Uttle  quantity  of  run 
tea,  but  this  only  now  and  then,  not  to  make  a  prao- 
tioe  of  it  Monsters  appertaining  to  this  cUmat« 
you  have  seen  already,  both  wet  and  dry.  So  you 
perceive  within  how  narrow  bounds  my  pen  is  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  whole  contents  of  my  share 
in  our  oorrespondenoe  may  be*  reduced  under  the 
two  heads  of  first,  You ;  secondly,  I ;  the  first  is, 
indeed,  a  subject  to  expatiate  upon,  but  you  may 
laugh  at  me  for  talking  about  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  the  second  is  so  tiny,  so  tiresome,  that 
you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it  than  it  is  ever 

Youn. 
Feterhousi^  Dee.  33;  1736. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

I  HATC  been  veiy  ill,  and  am  still  hardly  reoovw 
ered.  Do  you  remember  Elegy  5th,  Book  the  3d, 
of  Tibullus,  Vos  tenet,  &c.,  and  do  you  remember 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Pope's,  in  sickness,  to  Mr.  Steele? 
This  melancholy  elegy,  and  thift  melancholy  letter, 
I  turned  into  a  more  melancholy  epistle  of  my  own, 
during  my  sickness,  in  the  way  <^  imitation ;  and 
this  I  send  to  you  and  my  friends  at  Cambridge, 
not  to  divert  them,  for  I  can  not,  but  merely  to  show 
them  bow  sincere  I  was  when  sick :  I  hope  my 
sending  it  to  them  now  may  convince  them  I  am 
no  less  sincere,  though  perhaps  more  simple,  when 
well. 

AD  AMICOS.t 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side. 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore. 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 


*  i.  e.  A  roan  who  deab  only  in  coane  and  ordinary  wavBSf 
to  these  he  compares  the  jrfain  sinceritj  of  his  own  friendshli^ 
undisguised  by  flattery;  which,  hsd  he  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
alhieicm,  he  might  hare  termed  the  trade  oTa  confectfooei: 

t  Almost  an  Tibullus's  elegy  is  imitated  in  this  little  piece^ 
firom  wiience  his  tnuwition  to  Mr.  Pope's  letter  Is  very  anfiiDy 
contrived,  and  bespealcB  a  degree  of  judgment  much  beyond 
Bfr.  West's  years. 


GRATS  WORKS. 


Let.  a 


Stodiout  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of 'the  grove. 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  he  chose 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart) 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand 
like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land  ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  heart  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 
Just  Heaven  !  what  sin,  ere  life  begins  to  bkxm, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tombl 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife? 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim. 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name? 
Did  e*er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe, 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  worid  might  knowl 
As  yet,  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
*  Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  yearl 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  horn  the  morning  spray  1 
Stem  power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  &oe. 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow, 
t  And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 
How  weak  is  man  to  Reason's  judging  eye! 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ;    . 
Wealth,  lineage,  hononn,  conquest,  or  a  throne; 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing. 
And  feir-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing: 


*  Quid  fraudsre  Jurat  vitem  creacenUbui  urisl 
£t  modo  nata  mala  TeUere  poma  manut 
80  the  origlnaL    The  paraphnnB  BBems  to  be  ioflniieljr  more 
beautiful     There  is  a  peculiar  bleraiah  in  the  second  line 
aiiflAngfhnn  the  qrnonlmes  moto  and  porno.  I 

t  Here  he  quits  TibuUus:  the  ten  foUowing  renes  haTsbut ' 
a  remote  zslereDce  to  Mr.  Pbpe's  letter.  | 


*  'Tis  Kke  the  stream,  beside  whose  watery  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head. 
Nursed  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow. 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  watere  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  1  does  life  deserve  my  dghl 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
t  For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 

I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fiite. 

For  me,  whene'er  all  conquering  death  shall  qnead 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 

I I  care  not ;  though  this  face  beseen  no  nune. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air; 
UnknowB  and  silent  wlU  depart  my  breath, 
Nor  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 

Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  procepts 

mend: 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  from  the  Poet,  but  the  Friend  sincere. 
Chrtet  Church,  Juljr  4^  1737. 

TO  MR.  WEST. 

After  a  month's  expectation  of  you,  and  a 
fortnight's  despair  at  Cambridge,  I  am  come  to 

'**  Youth,  at  the  veiy  best,  bbutthebecnyerof  humanlift 
in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  *tii  like  the 
stream  that  nouririies  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  camm  H  to 
flouririk  and  bloseom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  to  oo* 
dermining  it  at  the  root  in  secrac^  Pop^w  Werk$,  toL  7, 
page  254,  M  edit,  Warburton.  Mr.  Weel,  by  pnlao^a^ 
his  paraphrsse  of  this  airoU^  giree  it  additional  beautjfroa 
that  very  circumstance,  but  he  ought  to  have  introduced  b  bf 
BIr.  Fbpe^  own  thought,  "Youth  is  a  beuayer ,-»  his  coupiit 
pnceding  the  simile  oonrejB  too  general  a  raflaction. 

T**!  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  bm^ 
whom  I  nerer  had  any  esteem  for,  are  lUce)/ 10  eojc^  ihii 
world  after  roe.—  Vide  ibid. 

:  "The  momiog  after  my  exit  the  sun  wiUrtaew  bright  as 
erer,  the  flowen  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants  aprii^  as  gren;" 
so  far  Mr.  West  copies  his  original,  but  instead  ofthelbyov- 
ing  pan  of  the  sentence^  "People  will  laugh  m  heaitOy  Md 
marry  as  ftst  as  they  used  to  do^"  he  inseits  a  maceiolaiBS 

Nor  atorms  noreometa^  Ac. 
Jiatly  peroeiring  that  the  elegiac  turn  of  his  eptatle  would  SOI 
admit  BO  hidlcroaB  a  thought,  as  was  hi  Its  place  in  Mr.  nps^ 
ftmiliar  letter;  so  thatweaea^  7wu^  m  he  ww^  be  had  ob- 
tained the  art  of  Judickwdy  seleetli«;  ona,  of  Uis  tat  fB» 
▼laces  of  good  taais. 
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town,  and  to  better  hopei  of  seeing  yon.  If  what 
you  sent  me  last  be  the  product  of  your  melan- 
choly, what  may  I  not  expect  from  your  more 
cheerful  hounl  For  by  thb  time  the  ill  health  that 
you  complain  of  is  (I  hope)  quite  departed ;  though, 
if  I  were  self-interested,  I  ought  to  wish  for  the 
eontinuance  of  any  thing  that  could  be  the  occa- 
sion of  80  much  pleasure  to  me.  Low  vfintB  are 
my  true  and  &ithful  companions;  they>get  up 
with  me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and 
letums  as  I  do;  nay,  and  pay  TisitS)  and  will  even 
affect  to  be  jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with 
me:  but  most  commonly  we  sit  alone  together,  and 
are  the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the  world. 
However,  when  you  come,  I  believe  they  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  humble  companions,  and 
be  discarded.  Would  I  could  turn  them  to  the 
same  use  that  ypu  have  done,  and  make  an  ApoUo 
of  them.  If  they  could  write  such  verses  with  me, 
not  hartshorn,  nor  spirit  of  amBer,  nor  all  that  fur- 
nkhes  the  closet  of  an  apothecary's  widow,  should 
persuade  me  to  part  with  them :  but,  while  I  write 
to  you,  I  hear  the  bad  news  of  Lady  Walpole's 
death  on  Saturday  night  last.  Forgive  me  if  the 
thought  of  what  my  poor  Horace  must  feel  on  that 
account,  obliges  me  to  have  done  in  reminding  you 
that  I  am  Yours,  &c 

London,  Aug.  22;  1737. 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

I WAB  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give 
you  all  the  trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  de- 
scription of  a  road  which  your  coach  wheels  have 
io  often  honoured,  it  would  be  needless  to  give  you : 
suffice  it  that  I  arrived  safe*  at  my  uncle's  who  is 
a  great  hunter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up 
every  chair  in  the  house,  so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at 
this  present  vrriting,  and  though  the  gout  forbids 
him  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  con- 
tinues still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  vrith  thdr 
comfortable  nmse  and  stink.  He  holds  me  mighty 
cheap,  I  pexcdve,  for  walking  when  I  should  ride, 
and  reading  when  I  shoukl  hunt  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  through  a  green  lane,  a  forest  (the  vulgar 
call  it  a  common)  all  my  own,  at  least  as  good  as 
so,  for  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but  myself  It 
is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun- 
tains, it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the 
doods,  nor  are  the  dedivities  quite  so  amazing  as 
Dover  cliff;  but  just  such  hiUs  as  people  who  love 
their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture  to  climb, 
and  crags  that  give  the  e^  as  much  pleasure  as  if 
they  were  more  dangerous ;  both  vale  and  hiU  are 
covered  with  most  venerable  beeches,  and  other 


very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like  moat  other  an* 
cient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  vrind. 

And  m  ibej  bow  th^  hoarjr  topi^  nUMlm 

In  murmuring  soundi^  ihe  dark  decrees  of  (ate ; 

While  ririoM  as  poetic  eyea  avow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf  and  swarm  on  every  booi^ 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,  (il  pense- 
roso)  and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole 
morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squir- 
rel gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  be- 
fore he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to 
read  Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situa- 
tion I  often  converse  with  my  Horace,  aloud  too^ 
that  is  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  begpardon  for  tak- 
ing all  the  conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entiie- 
ly  your  own  fault.  We  have  old  Mr.  Southern  at  a 
gentleman's  house  a  little  way  off,  who  often  comes 
to  see  us ;  he  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  and 
has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory;  but  is  as  agreea- 
ble as  an  old  man  can  be,  at  least  I  persuade  my- 
self so  when  I  look  at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella 
and  Oroonoko.  I  shall  be  in  town  in  about  three 
weeks.  Adieu. 
Sepcembei^  1737. 


TO  B4R.  WALPOLE.* 

I  SYMPATHIZE  with  you  in  the  sufferings  which 
you  foresee  are  coming  upon  you.  We  are  both  aft 
present,  I  imagine,  in  no  very  agreeable  situation: 
for  my  part  I  am  under  the  misfortune  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  thank 
my  stars,  I  can  pretty  well  bear.  You  are  in  a 
oonfusbn  of  wine,  roaring,  and  hunting,  and  to- 
bacco, and,  heaven  be  praised,  you  too  can  pretty 
well  bear  it ;  while  our  evils  are  no  more,  I  iMlievte 
we  shall  not  re|nne.  I  imagine,  however,  yoa 
will  rather  choose  to  converse  with  the  living  dead, 
that  adorn  the  walls  of  your  apartments,  than  vrith 
the  dead  living  that  deck  the  middles  of  them ;  and 
prefer  a  picture  of  still  life  to  the  realities  of  a  noisy 
one,  and,  as  I  guess,  will  imitate  what  you  prefer, 
an^  for  an  hour  or  two  at  noon  will  stick  yourself 
up  as  formal  asif  you  had  been  fixed  in  your  frama 
for  these  hundred  years,  with  a  pink  or  rose  in  one 
hand,  and  a  great  seal  ring  on  the  other.  Your 
name,  I  assure  you,  has  been  propagMed  in  these 
countries  by  a  convert  of  yours,  one  *  *  * ;  he  haf 
brought  over  his  whole  femily  to  you :  they  were 
before  pretty  good  Whigs,  but  now  they  are  abso- 
lute Walpolians.  We  have  hardly  any  body  in 
the  parish  but  knows  exactly  the  dimen^ons  oftho 
hall  andsaloon  at  Houghton,  and  begin  tobdieve 


*  At  Burnhamin  BueUngbamAks. 
98  8M 


*lt  this  Oms  whb  Us  fedMr  at  Homkiioii. 


GRAY^  WORKS. 
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that  the  lantern*  b  not  to  great  aconsiuner  of  the 
fat  of  the  huid  as  diaaflected  persons  have  said :  for 
your  reputation,  we  keep  to  ourselves  your  not 
hunting  nor  drinking  hogan,  either  of  which  here 
would  be  sufficient  to  lay  your  honour  in  the  dust 
To-morrow  se'nnight  I  hope  to  be  in  town,  and 

not  long  after  at  Cambridge. 

I  am,  &c, 
Bumbani,  September,  1737. 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  I  should  say  tMr.  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  the  Exports  and  Imports ;  but  that  appella- 
tion would  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  conjunction 
with  the  three  familiar  monosyllables  above  written, 
for 

Nui^ne  convenluDt  nee  In  una  sede  nxMrantur 
Majeaias  et  amcMr. 

Which  is,  being  interpreted,  Love  does  not  live  at 
the  Custom-house;  however  by  what  style,  title  or 
denomination  soever  you  choose  to  be  dignified,  or 
distinguished  hereafter,  these  three  words  will  stick 
by  you  like  a  bur,  and  you  can  no  more  get  quit  of 
these  and  your  christian  name,  than  St.  Anthony 
could  of  his  pig.  My  motions  at  present  (which  you 
are  pleased  to  ask  after)  are  much  like  those  of  a 
pttidulum  or  (Dr.  Longicallyt  speaking)  oscillato- 
ry. I  swing  firom  chapel  or  hall  home,  or  from 
home  to  chapel  or  hall.  All  the  strange  incidents 
that  happen  in  my  journeys  and  returns  I  shall  be 
sure  to  acquaint  you  with ;  the  most  wonderful  is, 
that  it  now  rains  exceedingly,  this  has  refreshed 
the  prospect,9  as  the  way  for  the  most  part  lies  be- 
tween green  fields  on  either  hand,  terminated  with 
buildings  at  some  distance,  castles,  I  presume,  and 
of  great  antiquity.  The  roads  are  very  good,  be- 
ing, as  I  suspect,  the  works  of  Julius  Cassar's  army, 
lor  they  still  preserve,  in  many  places,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pavement  in  pretty  good  repair,  and  if 
they  were  not  so  near  home,  might  perhaps  be  as 
much  admired  as  the  Via  Appia;  there  are  at 
present  several  rivulets  to  be  crossed,  and  which 
serve  at  present  to  enliven  the  view  all  around. 
The  country  is  exceeding  fruitful  in  ravens  and 
such  black  cattle ;  but,  not  to  tire  you  with  my 
travels^  I  abrubUy  conclude. 

Yours,  dtc. 
Anguit,1738. 


*  A  fitvooritaot^  of  Tny  aaUre  at  the  time. 

tBlr.  Walpole  ww  Jiut  named  to  that  poet,  which  he  ex- 
changed aoon  afler  for  that  of  Usher  of  the  Exchequer. 

I  Dr.  Long,  the  maeter  of  Pembroke-Uall,  at  thto  time  raid 
iSaurca  in  experimental  philoaophj. 

I  All  that  follows  is  a  humoroua  hypeiboUc  descrlptioQ  of 
die  quadrangle  of  Feter-Houae. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

I  AM  coming  away  all  so  fast,  and  leaving  be- 
hind me,  without  the  least  remonie,  all  the  beautief 
of  Sturbridge  Fair.  Its  white  bean  may  roar,  iti 
apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  ay 
their  eyes  out,  all's  one  for  that ;  I  shall  not  onee 
visit  them,  nor  so  much  as  take  my  leave.  The 
university  has  published  a  severe  edict  against 
schiamatical  congregations,  and  created  half  adonn 
new  Uttle  procterlings  to  see  its  orders  executed, 
being  under  mighty  apprehensions  lest  Henlej* 
and  his  gilt  tub  should  come  to  the  finir  and  seduce 
their  young  ones ;  but  their  pains  are  to  small  pu^ 
pose,  for  lo,  after  all,  he  is  not  coming. 

I  am  at  this  instant  in  the  very  agonies  of  leav- 
ing College,  and  would  not  wish  the  worst  of  my 
enemies  a  worse  situation.  If  you  knew  the  duat, 
the  old  boxes,  the  bedsteads,  uid  tutors  that  are 
about  my  ears,  you  would  look  upon  this  letter  as 
a  great  effort  of  my  resolution  and  unconcerned- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  evils.  I  fill  up  my  paper  with 
a  loose  sort  of  version  of  that  scene  in  Pastor  Fido 
that  begins,  Care  selve  beatLt 
Sept.  1738. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

▲mieiM^  April  I,  N.  S.  1739. 
As  we  made  but  a  very  short  journey  to-day, 
and  came  to  our  inn  early,  I  sit  down  to  give  yoa 
some  account  of  our  expedition.  On  the  29th  (ac- 
cording to  the  style  here)  we  left  Dover  at  twelve 
at  noon,  and  with  a  pretty  brisk  gale,  which  pleased 
every  body  mighty  well,  except  myself,  who  was 
extremely  sick  the  whole  time ;  we  reached  Calak 
by  five :  the  weather  changed,  and  it  began  to 
snow  hard  the  minute  we  got  into  the  luutbour, 
where  we  took  the  boat,  and  soon  landed.  Calais 
is  an  exceedingly  old,  but  very  pretty  town,  and 
we  hardly  saw  any  thing  there  that  was  not  so 
new  and  so  different  firom  England,  that  it  sur- 
prised us  agreeably.  We  went  the  next  morning 
to  the  great  church,  and  were  at  high  mass  (it 
being  Easter  Monday.)  We  saw  also  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  nuns  of  St  Domi- 
nic ;  with  these  last  we  held  much  conversatkn, 
eepedally  with  an  English  nun,  a  Mrs.  Davis,  of 
whose  work  I  sent  you,  by  the  return  of  the  packet, 
a  letter-case  to  remember  her  by.  in  the  after- 
noon we  took  a  post-chaise  (it  still  snowing  veiy 
hard)  for  Boulogne,  which  was  only  eightees 
miles  further.  This  chaise  is  a  strange  soit  of 
conveyance,  of  much  greater  use  than  beauty,  re- 


*  dhtor  Henley. 

r  Thia  Latin  venioD  is  extremely  elegiac,  bat  as  ii  b  flolr  a 
venion  I  do  not  igpttt  it 
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■embling  an  ill-shaped  chariot,  only  with  the  door 
opening  before  instead  of  the  side;  three  horses 
draw  it,  one  between  the  shafts,  and  the  other  two 
on  each  side,  on  one  of  which  the  postillion  rides, 
and  drives  too.*  Thb  vehicle  will,  upon  occasion, 
go  fimrscore  miles  a  day,  but  Mr.  Walpole,  being 
in  no  hurry,  chooses  to  make  easy  journeys  of  it, 
and  they  are  easy  ones  indeed ;  for  the  motion  is 
much  Kke  that  of  a  sedan ;  we  go  about  six  miles 
an  hour,  and  commonly  change  horses  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  is  true  they  are  no  very  graceful  steeds, 
but  they  go  well,  and  through  roads  which  they 
aay  are  bad  for  France,  but  to  me  they  seem  gra- 
veL  walks  and  bowling-greens ;  in  short,  it  would 
be  the  finest  travelling  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for 
the  inns,  wliich  are  mostly  terrible  places  indeed. 
But  to  descrilie  our  progress  somewhat  more  regu- 
larly, we  came  into  Boulogne  when  it  was  almost 
dark,  and  went  out  pretty  early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing 'j  80  that  all  1  can  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
large,  old,  fortified  town,  with  more  English  in  it 
than  French.  On  Tuesday  we  were  to  go  to  Abbe- 
ville, seventeen  leagues,  or  fifty-one  short  English 
miles;  but  by  the  way  we  dined  at  MoutreuU, 
much  to  our  hearts'  content,  on  stinking  mutton, 
cutlets,  addled  eggs,  and  ditch  water.  Madame 
the  hostess  made  her  appearance  in  long  lappets 
of  bone  lace,  and  a  sack  of  linsey-woolsey.  We 
supped  and  lodged  pretty  well  at  Abbeville,  and 
had  time  to  see  a  little  of  it  before  we  came  out 
this  morning.  There  are  seventeen  convents  in 
it,  out  of  whith  we  saw  the  chapels  of  the  Minims, 
and  the  Carmelite  nuns.  We  are  now  come  fur- 
ther thirty  miles  to  Amiens,  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Picardy.  We  have  seen  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  just  what  that  of  Canterbury  must 
have  been  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  about  the 
tame  nze,  a  huge  .Gothic  building,  beset  on  the 
outside  with  thousands  of  small  statues,  and  with- 
in adorned  with  beautiful  painted  windows,  and  a 
vast  number  of  chapcb  dressed  out  in  all  their 
finery  of  altar-pieces,  embroidery  gilding,  and  mar- 
ble. Over  the  high  altar  are  preserved,  in  a  very 
large  wrought  shrine  of  massy  gold,  the  rcUcs  of 
St.  Firmin,  their  patron  saint.  We  went  also  to 
the  chapels  of  the  Jesuits  and  Ursuline  nuns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  very  richly  adorned.  To-morrow 
we  shall  lie  at  Clermont,  and  next  day  reach  Paris. 
The  country  we  have  passed  through  hitherto  has 
been  flat,  open,  but  agreeably  diversified  with  vil- 
lages, fields  well  cultivated,  and  Httle  rivers.  On 
every  hillock  is  a  wind-mill,  a  crucifix,  or  a  Virgin 
Mary  dressed  in  flowers,  and  a  sarcenet  robe; 
one  sees  not  many  people  or  carriages  on  the  road; 
DOW  and  tlien  indeed  you  meet  a  strolling  friar,  a 
countryman  with  hb  great  muff,  or  a  woman  rid- 

*  This  was  before  the  introduction  of  post -chaises  here,  or  it 
^roold  not  bare  appeared  a  eircuoMaDce  worthy  notice. 


ing  astride  on  a  little  ass,  with  short  petticoats, 
and  a  great  head-dress  of  blue  wooL  *  *  * 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

nurifl,  April  12;  1739. 
Enjln  done  me  void  d  Parts.    Mr.  Walpole  is 
gone  out  to  supper  at  Lord  Conway's,  and  here  I 
remain  alone,  though  invited  too.     Do  not  think 
I  make  a  merit  of  writing  to  you  preferably  to  a 
good  supper;  for  these  three  days  we  have  been 
here,  have  actually  given  me  an  aversion  to  eating 
in  general.     If  hunger  be  the  best  sauce  to  mea^ 
the  French  are  certainly  the  worst  cooks  in  the 
world ;  for  what  tables  we  have  seen  have  been 
so  delicately  served,  and  so  profusely,  that,  after 
rising  from  one  of  them,  one  imagines  it  impossi- 
ble ever  to  eat  again.    And  now,  if  I  tell  you  all  I 
have  in  my  head,  you  will  believe  me  mad;  moit 
n'lmporte,  courage,  alloru!  for  if  I  wait  till  my 
head  grow  clear  and  settle  a  little,  you  may  stay 
long  enough  for  a  letter.     Six  days  have  we  been 
coming  hither,  which  other  people  do  in  two:  they 
have  not  been  disagreeable  ones:  through  a  fine, 
open  country,  admirable  roads,  and  in  an  easy 
conveyance;   the  inns  not  absolutely  intoleraUe, 
and  images  quite  unusual  presenting  themselves 
on  all  hands.     At  Amiens  we  saw  the  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  eat  pate  de  perdix:  passed  through  the 
park  of  Chantilly  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  pa- 
lace, which  we  only  beheld  as  we  passed;  broke 
down  at  Lausarche;  stopped  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  the  vast  treasures  of  the  abbey,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  as  big  as  small  eggs,  crucifixes  and  vows, 
crowns  and  rcliquaircs,  of  inestimable  value;  bat 
of  all  thAr  curiosities  the  thing  the  most  to  our 
tastes,  and  which  they  indeed  do  the  justice  to 
esteem  the  glory  of  their  collection,  was  a  vase  of 
an  entire  onyx,  measuring  at  least  five  inches  over, 
three  deep,  and  of  great  thickness.     It  is  at  least 
two  thousand  years  old,  the  beauty  of  the  stone 
and  sculpture  upon  it  (representing  the  mysteries 
of  Bacchus)  beyond  expression  admirable;   we 
have  dreamed  of  it  ever  since.     The  joUy  old  Be- 
nedictine, that  showed  us  the  treasures,  had  in  his 
youth  been  ten  years  a  soldier;  he  laughed  at  all 
the  relics,  was  very  full  of  stories,  and  mighty 
obliging.     On  Saturday  evening  we  got  to  Paris, 
and  were  driving  through  the  streets  a  long  while 
before  we  knew  where  we  were.  -  The  minute  we 
came,  voillL  Milors  Holdemesse,  Conway,  %nd  his 
brother ;  all  stayed  supper,  and  till  twoo'ckxsk  in 
the  morning,  for  here  nobody  ever  sleeps;  it  is  not 
the  way.    Next  day  go  to  dine  at  my  Lord  Hol- 
demesse's,  there  was  the  Abb6  Prev6t,  author  of 
Cleveland,  and  several  other  pieces  much  esteem- 
ed :  the  rest  were  English.    At  night  we  went  te 
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the  Pandora;  a  speetacle  literany,  for  it  is  nothing 
hat  a  beaatiful  piece  of  machineTj  of  thrae  icenes. 
The  firet  repreeenta  the  chaos,  and  by  degrees  the 
separation  of  the  elements :  the  second,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  giving  of  the  box  to  Pandora : 
the  third  the  opening  of  the  box,  and  all  the  mis- 
chiefr  that  ensued.  An  absurd  design,  but  exe- 
cuted in  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  in  one  of 
the  finest  theatres  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  grande 
•ales  des  machines  in  the  Palais  des  T\iHleries. 
Next  day  dined  at  Lord  Wald^rave's  *,  then  to 
the  opera.  Imagine  to  yourself  for  the  drama  four 
acts*  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other,  each 
founded  on  some  little  history,  skilfully  taken  out 
of  an  ancient  author,  e.g.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
dtc.  and  with  great  address  converted  into  a 
French  piece  of  gallantry.  For  instance,  that 
which  I  saw,  called  the  Ballet  de  la  Paix^  had  its 
first  act  built  upon  the  story  of  Nireus.  Homer 
having  said  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time,  the  poet,  imagining  such  a  one  could  not  want 
a  mistress,  has  given  him  one.  These  two  come  in 
and  sing  sentiment  in  lamentable  strains,  neither 
air  nor  recitative;  only,  to  one's  great  joy,  they 
are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  dance, 
or  (to  one's  great  sorrow)  by  a  chorus  that  borden 
the  stage  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  screams, 
past  all  power  of  simile  to  represent  The  second 
act  was  Baucis  and  Philemon.  Baucis  is  a  beau- 
tiAU  young  shepherdess,  and  Philemon  her  swain. 
Jupiter  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  nothing  will  prevail 
upon  her;  so  it  is  all  mighty  well,  and  the  chorus 
sing  and  dance  the  praises  of  Constancy.  The  two 
other  acts  were  about  Iphis  and  lanthe,  and  the 
judgment  of  Paris.  Imagine,  I  say,  all  this  trans- 
acted by  cracked  voices,  trilling  divisions  upon 
two  notes  and  a  half,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra 
of  humstruras,  and  a  whole  house  more  attentive 
than  if  Farinelli  sung,  and  you  will  almost  have 
formed  a  just  notion  of  the  thing.  Our  astonish- 
ment at  their  absurdity  you  can  never  conceive ; 
we  had  enough  to  do  to  express  it  by  screaming  an 
hour  louder  than  the  whole  dramatis  personc  We 
have  also  seen  twice  the  Comedie  Prancoise  ;  first, 
the  Mahomet  Second,  a  tragedy  that  has  had  a 
great  run  of  late;  and  the  thing  itself  does  not 
want  its  beauties,  but  the  actors  are  beyond  mea- 
sure delightful.  Mademoiselle  Gausin  (M.  Vol- 
taire's Zara)  has  with  a  charming  (though  httle) 
person,  the  most  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  the  finest 
expression  in  her  face,  and  most  proper  action 
imaginable.  There  is  also  a  Dufrdne,  who  did 
the  chief  character,  a  handsome  man  and  a  pro- 
digious fine  actor.    The  second  we  saw  the  Phi- 


'  IYm  French  open  has  only  three  acta,  hot  oAen  a  pro- 
Bogna  on  a  diflbrant  aubfect,  which  (as  Mr.  Walpole  Informa 
m^  who  aaw  it  at  the  aama  time)  waa  ihecaae  in  thia  rarj 
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losophc  Mariif  and  here  they  performed  as  wrQ 
in  comedy ;  there  is  a  Mademoiselle  Cluinauh| 
somewhat  in  Mrs.  Olive's  way,  and  a  Monsieur 
Grandval,  in  the  nature  of  Wilks,  who  is  the 
genteelest  thing  in  the  world.  There  are  several 
more  would  be  much  admired  in  England,  and 
many  (whom  we  have  not  seen)  much  celebrated 
here.  Great  part  of  our  time  is  spent  in  seeing 
churches  and  palaces  full  of  fine  pi<^ures,  dec,  the 
quarter  of  which  is  not  yet  exhausted.  For  my 
part  I  could  entertain  myself  this  month  merely 

with  the  common  streets  and  the  people  in  them. 

*    •    • 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

ParH  May  22;  1739L 
Aftbr  the  little  particulars  aforesaid  I  should 
have  proceeded  to  a  journal  of  our  transactions 
for  this  week  past,  should  have  carried  you  yak 
firom  hence  to  Versailles,  hurried  you  through  the 
gardens  to  Trianon,  back  again  to  Paris,  so  away 
to  C hantilly.    But  the  fatigue  is  perhaps  more  than 
you  can  bear,  and  moreover  I  think  I  have  reason 
to  stomach  your  last  piece  of  gravity.    Su]^wsing 
you  were  in  your  soberest  mood,  I  am  sorry  yon 
should  think  me  capable  of  ever  being  so  d^p6, 
so  evapor6,  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition  of  reUshhig 
any  thing  you  could  say  to  me.    And  now,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  make  your  peace  with  me,  aiouse 
ye  from  your  m^rims  and  your  melancholies,  and 
(for  exercise  is  good  for  you)  throw  away  your 
night-cap,  call  for  your  jack-boots,  and  set  out  with 
me,  last  Saturday  evening,  for  Versailles — and  so 
at  eight  o'clock,  passing  through  a  road  speckled 
with  vines,  and  villas,  and  hares,  and  partridges, 
we  arrive  at  the  great  avenue,  flanked  on  either 
hand,  with  a  double  row  of  trees  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  with  the  palace  itself  to  terminate  the 
view ;  facing  which,  on  each  side  of  you,  is  placed 
a  semi-drcle  of  very  handsome  buildings,  which 
form  the  stables.    These  we  will  not  enter  into, 
because  you  know  we  are  no  jockies.    WeQ!  and 
is  this  the  groat  front  of  Versailles  1   What  a  hogs 
heap  of  littleness  I    It  is  composed,  as  it  were  of 
three  courts,  all  open  to  the  eye  at  once,  and  gra- 
dually diminishing  till  you  come  to  the  royal  apait- 
ments,  which  on  this  side  present  but  half  adoseii 
windows  and  a  balcony.    This  last  is  all  that  can 
be  called  a  front,  for  the  rest  is  only  great  winga. 
The  hue  of  all  this  mass  is  black,  dirty  red,  and 
yellow ;  the  first  proceeding  from  stone  changed  by 
age ;  the  second,  from  a  mixture  of  brick ;  and  the 
last  from  a  profusion  of  tarnished  giUing.    Yoo 
can  not  see  a  more  disagreeable  toul^nsemble; 
and,  to  finish  the  matter,  it  is  all  stuck  over  in 
many  places  with  small  busts  of  a  tawny  hue  be- 
tween every  two  windows.    We  pass  through  this 
to  go  into  the  garden,  and  here  the  case  is  indeed 
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dtered ;  nothing  can  be  vaster  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  back  front ;  before  it  a  very  spadous 
terrace  apreads  iteelf,  adorned  with  two  large  ba- 
ana ;  these  are  bordered  and  lined  (as  most  of  the 
othen)  with  white  marUe,  with  handsome  statues 
of  bronze  reclined  on  their  edges.    From  hence 
70a  descend  a  huge  flight  of  steps  into  a  semi-cip* 
de  formed  by  woods  that  are  cut  all  round  into 
niches,  which  are  filled  with  beautiful  copies  of  all 
the  famous  antique  statues  in  white  marble.    Just 
in  the  midst  u  the  basin  of  Latona;  she  and  her 
children  are  standing  on  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the 
Duddle,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  peasants, 
some  half,  some  totally  changed  into  firogs,  all  which 
throw  out  water  at  her  in  great  plenty.    From  thb 
place  runs  on  the  great  alley,  which  brings  you 
into  a  complete  round,  where  is  the  basin  of  Apol- 
lo^ the  biggest  in  the  gardens.    He  is  rising  in  his 
car  out  of  the  water,  surrounded  by  nymphs  and 
tritons,  all  in  bronze,  and  finely  executed;  and 
these,  as  they  play,  raise  a  perfect  storm  about  him ; 
beyond  this  is  the  great  canal,  a  prodigious  long 
piece  of  water,  that  terminates  the  whole.    All 
this  you  have  at  one  coup  d'oeil  in  entering  the 
garden,  which  is  truly  great.    I  can  not  say  as 
much  of  the  general  taste  of  the  place ;  every  thing 
yoQ  behold  savours  too  much  of  art ;  all  is  forced, 
aU  b  constrained  about  you;  statues  and  vases 
sowed  every  where  without  distinction ;  sugar-loaves 
and  mince-pies  of  yew ;  scrawl-work  of  box,  and 
little  squirting  jets-d'eau,  besides  a  great  sameness 
iB  the  walks,  can  not  help  striking  one  at  first 
^{fat,  not  to  mention  the  silliest  of  labyrinths,  and 
aU  JSsop's  fables  in  water;  since  these  were  de- 
ogned  in  usum  Delphini  only.    Here  then  we 
walk  by  moonlight,  and  hear  the  ladies  and  the 
nightingales  sing.    Next  morning,  being  Whit- 
simday,  make  ready  to  go  to  the  Installation  of 
nine  knights  du  Saint  Esprit,  Cambis  b  one:* 
high  mass  b  celebrated  with  music,  great  crowd, 
much  incense,  king,  queen,  dauphin,  mesdames, 
cardinals,  and  court !  knights  arrayed  by  hb  ma- 
jesty ;  reverences  before  the  altar,  not  bows,  but 
cartsies;  stifi*  hams;  much  tittering  among  the 
ladies;  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  fifes.  My  dear 
West,  I  am  vastly  delighted  with  Trianon,  all  of 
w  with  Chantilly ;  if  you  would  know  why,  you 
most  have  patience,  for  I  can  hold  my  pen  no  long- 
er, except  to  telt  you  that  I  saw  Britannicus  last 
night;  all  the  characters,  particulariy  Agrippina 
and  Nero  done  to  perfection ;  to-morrow  Phsdra 
and  Hippolytus.    We  are  making  you  a  little 
bundle  of  petite  pieces ;  there  b  nothing  in  them, 
but  they  are  acting  at  present ;  there  are  two  Cre- 
biDon's  Letters,  and  Amusemens  sur  le  langage 
dea  BMes,  said  to  be  one  Bougeant,  a  Jesuit ;  they 


*  The  Comte  de  CamUi  was  ktely  ntnmed  Dram  bis  em* 


are  both  esteemed,  and  lately  come  out    Thb  day 
se'ennight  we  go  to  Rheims. 

TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

RbelnM^  Jnne  iO,  N.  8. 1738. 
We  have  now  been  settled  almost  three  weeks 
m  thb  city,  which  b  more  considerable  upon  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  antiquity,  than  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  or  any  advantages  of  com- 
merce. There  b  little  in  it  worth  a  stranger's  cu- 
riosity, besides  the  cathedral  church,  which  b  a 
vast  GkHhic  building  of  a  surprising  beauty  and 
lightness,  all  covered  over  with  a  profusion  of  little 
statues,  and  other  ornaments.  It  b  here  the  kings 
of  France  are  crowned  by  the  archbbhop  of 
Rheims,  who  b  the  first  peer,  and  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  The  holy  vessel  made  use  of  on 
that  occasion,  which  contains  the  oil,  b  kept  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicasius  hard  by,  and  b  believed  to 
have  been  brought  by  an  angel  from  heaven  at  the 
coronation  of  Clovb,  the  first  Christian  king.  The 
streets  in  general  have  but  a  melancholy  aspect, ' 
the  houses  all  old ;  the  public  walks  run  dong  the 
side  of  a  great  moat  under  the  ramparts,  where 
one  hears  a  continual  croaking  of  frogs ;  the  coun- 
try round  about  b  one  great  plain  covered  with 
vines,  which  at  thb  time  of  the  year  afiford  no  ve- 
ry pleasing  prospect,  as  being  not  above  a  foot  high. 
What  pleasures  the  place  denies  to  the  sight,  it 
makes  up  to  the  palate ;  since  you  have  nothing  to 
drink  but  the  best  champaigns  in  the  world,  and 
all  sorts  of  provisions  equally  good.  As  to  other 
pleasures,  there  b  not  that  freedom  of  oonverMdion 
among  the  people  of  fasliion  here,  that  one  sees  in 
other  parts  of  France ;  for  though  they  are  not 
very  numerous  in  thb  place,  and  consequently 
must  live  a  good  deal  together,  yet  they  never  come 
to  any  great  familiarity  with  one  another.  As  my 
lord  Conway  had  spent  a  good  part  of  hb  time 
among  them,  hb  brother,  and  we  with  him,  were 
soon  introduced  into  all  their  assemblies.  As  soon 
as  you  enter,  the  lady  of  the  house  presents  each 
of  you  a  card,  and  offers  you  a  party  at  quadrille; 
you  sit  down,  and  play  forty  deab  without  inter- 
missbn,  excepting  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
every  body  rises  to  eat  of  what  they  call  the  gmU' 
er,  which  supplies  the  place  of  our  tea,  and  b  a 
service  of  wine,  fruits,  cream,  sweetmeats,  craw- 
fish, and  cheese.  People  take  what  they  like  and 
sit  down  again  to  play ;  after  that,  they  make  little 
parties  to  go  to  the  walks  together,  and  then  all 
the  company  retire  to  their  separate  habitations. 
Very  seldom  any  suppers  or  dinners  are  given ; 
and  thb  b  the  manner  they  live  among  one  another ; 
not  so  much  out  of  any  aversbn  they  have  to  plea- 
sure, as  out  of  a  sort  of  formality  they  have  con- 
tracted by  not  being  mnch  frequented  by  peo- 
ple who  have  fived  at  Paris.    It  b  man  they  do 
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not  hate  gaiety  any  more  than  the  rest  of  their 
country-people,  and  can  enter  into  dtreiBiona,  that 
are  once  proposed,  with  a  good  grace  enough ;  for 
instance,  the  other  evening  we  happened  to  be  got 
together  in  a  company  of  eighteen  people,  men  and 
women  of  the  best  fashion  here,  at  a  garden  in  the 
town,  to  walk ;  when  one  of  the  ladies  bethought 
herself  of  asking,  why  should  not  we  sup  here  1 
Inmiediately  the  doth  was  laid  by  the  side  of  a 
fountain  under  the  trees,  and  a  very  elegant  sup- 
per served  up :  after  which  another  said,  Come, 
let  us  sing;  and  directly  began  herselfl  From 
singing  we  insensibly  M  to  dancing,  and  singing 
in  a  round :  when  somebody  mentbned  the  vio- 
lins, and  immediately  a  company  of  them  was  or- 
dered. Minuets  were  begun  in  the  open  air,  and 
then  some  coui^try-dances,  which  held  till  four 
o'clock  next  morning :  at  which  hour  the  gayest 
lady  there  proposed,  that  such  as  were  weary 
should  get  into  their  coaches,  and  the  rest  of  them 
should  dance  before  them  with  the  music  in  the 
van ;  and  in  thb  manner  we  paraded  through  all 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  waked  every 
body  in  it  Mr.  Walpole  had  a  mind  to  make  a 
custom  of  the  thing,  and  would  have  given  a  ball 
in  the  same  manner  next  week,  but  the  women  did 
not  come  into  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  drop,  and  they 
will  return  to  their  dull  cards,  and  usual  formali- 
ties. We  are  not  to  stay  above  a  month  longer 
here,  and  shall  then  go  to  Dijon,  the  chief  city  of 
Burgundy,  a  very  splendid  and  a  very  gay  town ; 
at  least  such  is  the  present  design. 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Dijoo,  Friday,  8epL  11,  N.  8. 1739L 
We  have  made  three  short  days'  journey  of  it 
firom  Rhdms  hither,  where  we  arrived  the  night 
before  last.  The  road  we  have  passed  through  has 
been  extremely  agreeable:  it  runs  through  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Champaigne,  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Mame,  with  achain  of  hills  on  each  hand  at 
some  distance,  entirely  covered  vrith  woods  and 
vineyards,  and  every  now  and  then  the  ruins  of 
some  old  castle  on  their  tops:  we  lay  at  St  Dizier 
the  first  night,  and  at  Langree  the  second,  and  got 
hither  the  next  evening,  time  enough  to  have  a  full 
view  of  this  city  on  entering  it  It  lies  in  a  very 
extensive  plain  covered  with  vines  and  com,  and 
consequently  is  jdentifully  supplied  with  both.  I 
need  not  teU  you  that  it  is  the  chief  city  of  Bur- 
gundy, nor  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity ;  consider- 
ing which,  one  should  imagine  it  ought  to  be  larger 
than  one  finds  it  However,  what  it  wants  in  ex- 
tent is  made  up  in  beauty  and  cleanliness,  and  in 
4tich  convents  and  churches,  most  of  which  we  have 
ss«i.  The  paboe  of  the  States  is  a  magnificent 
new  building,  where  the  duke  of  BourboQ  is  lodged 


when  becomes  over  every  three  years  to  hold  thai 
assembly  as  governor  of  the  province.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  out  of  the  town  b  a  fiimous  abibey  of 
Carthusians,  which  we  are  just  returned  from  see- 
ing. In  thdr  chapel  are  the  tombsof  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  that  were  so  powerful,  tiD,  al 
the  death  of  Charfee  the  Bold,  the  iMt  of  them, 
this  part  of  his  dominions  was  united  by  Louk 
XI.  to  the  crown  of  France.  To-morrow  we  an 
to  pay  a  vint  to  the  abbot  of  the  Cistercians,  who 
lives  a  few  leagues  ofi*,  and  who  uses  to  leeetve  aB 
strangers  with  great  civility ;  his  abbey  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom ;  he  keeps  open  houw 
always,  and  lives  with  great  magnificence.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  this  town  already,  to  make  w 
regret  the  time  we  spent  at  Rheims;  it  is  full  of 
people  of  condition,  who  seem  to  form  a  much  moM 
agreeable  society  than  we  found  in  Champaigne ; 
but  as  we  shall  stay  here  but  two  or  three  days 
longer,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  introduced  ii^ 
their  houses.  On  Monday  or  Tuesday  we  are  to 
set  out  for  Lyons,  which  is  two  days*  journey  die- 
tant,  And  fipom  thence  you  shall  hear  again  fipom 
me. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

IOroo%8e|i.U^N.&1739L 
Soavet  vou»  hieriy  mon  cher  ami,  que  je 
haiSfqueje  voua  detette?  wriiafdestemuMwupeu 
foTte»;  and  that  will  save  me,  upon  a  just  conipii> 
tation,  a  page  of  paper  and  six  drops  of  ink ;  whkh, 
if  I  confined  myself  to  reproaches  of  a  more  mode- 
rate nature,  I  should  be  obliged  to  employ  in  nan^ 
you  according  to  your  deserts.  What  1  to  let  any 
body  reside  three  months  at  Rhdms,  and  vmtebiii 
once  to  themi  Please  to  consult  TuUyde  Amkit 
page  5,  line  25,  and  you  will  find  it  said  in  express 
terms, "  Ad  amicum  inter  Remos  relegatum 
uno  quinquies  scriptum  esto ;"  nothing  more  i 
or  less  liable  to  false  interpretatiotts.  Now  be* 
cause,  I  suppose,  it  will  give  you  pain  to  knofw  we 
are  in  being,  I  tidie  this  opportunt^  to  ten  you  thai 
we  are  at  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Lu^unnm, 
a  city  situated  upon  the  confluence  of  the  Rhtoa 
and  Sa6ne,  (Arar,  I  should  say)  two  people,  who^ 
though  of  tempen  extremely  unlike,  think  fit  to 
join  hands  here,  and  make  a  little  party  to  travel 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  company ;  the  lady  oooms 
gliding  along  through  the  fruitful  plains  of  Bv- 
gundy,  incredibili  lenitate,  ita  vi  oevUa  ta  itlrssi 
partem  Jluit  judieari  turn  po»a%tf  the  gentleniaB 
runs  all  rough  and  roaring  down  firom  the  moon- 
tains  of  Switserland  to  meet  her;  and  with  all  ha 
soft  aire  she  likes  him  never  the  worse :  Ae  goet 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  in  atatei,  and  he 
passes  incog,  without  the  walls,  but  waits  for  her 
a  little  befow.    The  houses  here  aie  so  hi^  aad 
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the  streets  eo  narrow,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
te Lyons  the  dismallest  place  in  the  work! ;  but 
the  number  of  people,  and  the  fitce  of  commerce 
difiuaed  about  it,  are,  at  least,  as  sufficient  to  make 
it  the  liveliest  Between  these  two  sufficiencies 
jou  will  be  in  doubt  what  to  think  of  it ;  so  we 
diall  leave  the  city,  and  proceed  to  its  environs, 
which  are  beautifid  beyond  expression :  it  is  sur- 
nmnded  with  mountains,  and  those  mountains  all 
bedropped  and  bespeckled  with  houses,  gardens, 
and  plantations  of  the  rich  Bourgeois,  who  have 
from  thence  a  prospect  of  the  city  in  the  vale  below 
CO  one  hand,  on  the  other  the^rich  plains  of  the 
LyonncMs,  with  the  rivers  winding  among  them, 
and  the  Alps,  with  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  to 
bound  the  view.  All  yesterday  morning  we  were 
busied  in  climbing  up  Mount  Fourviere,  where 
the  ancient  city  stood  perched  at  such  a  height, 
that  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  gain  could  certainly 
ever  persuade  their  neighbours  to  pay  them  a  visit 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  palaces,  that 
resided  here,  that  is  to  say,  Augustus  andSeverus: 
tliej  consist  in  nothing  but  great  masses  of  old 
wall,  that  have  only  theb  quality  to  make  them 
respected.  In  a  vineyard  of  the  Minims  are  re- 
nains  of  a  theatre ;  the  fathers,  whom  they  belong 
to,  hold  them  in  no  esteem  at  all,  and  would  have 
showed  us  their  sacristy  and  chapel  instead  of  them. 
The  Unuline  Nuns  have  in  their  garden  some 
Roman  baths,  but  we  having  the  misfbrtane  to  be 
men,  and  heretics,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ad- 
aait  us.  Hard  by  are  eight  arches  of  the  most 
■lagnificent  aqueduct,  said  to  be  erected  by  An- 
tony, when  his  legions  were  quartered  here :  there 
are  many  other  parts  of  it  dispersed  up  and  down 
the  country,  for  it  brought  the  water  from  a  river 
many  leagues  ofiTin  La  Forei.  Here  are  remains 
loo  of  Agrippa's  seven  great  roads  which  met  at 
Lyons;  in  some  places  they  liu  twelve  feet  deep  in 
the  ground.  In  short,  a  thousand- matters  that 
yoQ  shall  not  know,  till  you  give  me  a  description 
of  the  Pais  de  Tomhridge,  and  the  efieet  ito  waters 
haive  apoo  yoo. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

Tsmpkb  Sept  98;  1730. 
If  wishes  could  turn  to  realities,  I  wouki  fling 
down  my  law  books,  and  sup  with  you  to-night. 
But,  alas!  here  I  am  doomed  to  fix,  while  you  are 
Aottering  from  dty  to  city,  and  enjoying  all  the 
pkiawiiim  which  a  gay  climate  can  afford.  It  is 
out  of  the  power  of  my  heart  to  envy  your  good 
fortune,  yeft  I  can  not  help  indulging  a  few  natural 
desires ;  as  for  example,  to  take  a  walk  with  yon 
•n  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  to  be  cHmliing  up 
Moont  Fovmrierei 


Jam  mens  prvtiepidsni  aval  vsgarl: 
Jam  1»U  jukUo  pedes  vlfMcoiu. 

However,  so  long  as  I  am  not  deprived  of  yonr 
correspondence,  so  long  shall  I  always  find  some 
pleasure  in  being  at  hooie.  And,  setting  all  vam 
curiosity  amdo,  when  the  fit  is  over,  and  my  reason 
begins  to  come  to  herself,  I  have  several  other  pow- 
erful motives  which  might  easily  cure  me  of  mj 
restless  inclinations.  Amongst  these,  my  mother's 
ill  state  of  health  is  not  the  least,  which  was  the 
reason  of  our  going  to  Tunbridge ;  so  that  you  can 
not  expect  much  descriptbn  or  amusement  from 
thence.  Nor  indeed  is  there  much  room  for  either ; 
for  all  diversions  there  may  be  reduced  to  two  arti- 
cles, gaming  and  going  to  church.  They  were 
pleased  to  publish  certain  Tunbrigiana  this  season; 
but  such  ana !  I  believe  there  were  never  so  many 
vile  little  verses  put  together  before.  So  much  fat 
Tunbridge.  London  affords  roe  as  little  to  say. 
What  I  so  huge  a  town  as  London  7  Yes,  consider 
only  how  I  live  in  that  town.  I  never  go  into  the 
gay  or  high  world,  and  consequently  receive  no- 
thing from  thence  to  brighten  my  imagination. 
The  busy  worid  1  leave  to  the  busy;  and  am  re- 
solved never  to  talk  politics  till  I  can  act  at  the 
same  time.  To  tell  old  stories,  or  prate  of  old 
books,  seems  a  little  musty;  and  ioujours^  ehapon 
bouUlij  won't  do.  However,  for  want  of  b^tei 
fare,  take  another  little  mouthfrd  of  my  poetry. 


O  mea  jncanda  cnnea  quletis! 
Qutt  fen  aegrotum  ac^ta  ea  leraze 
Fecui%  et  aeoflim,  ah  I  Dimla  logrueiKes  ' 
FUterecaraa: 

QoU  caneal  quaoto  Lyra  die  Airora 
Oeariee^  qoando  hAe  reducem  aodalemJ 
Gkuciam'  gauden  aimul  videbia 

Mequa  sub  umbril 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Ioron%Oetl3»N.ai73gL 
It  is  now  almost  five  weeks  since  I  left  Dyon, 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  little  dtief 
of  France,  for  Lyons,  its  reverse  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars. It  u  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in  big- 
ness and  rank ;  the  streets  exoeaavely  narrow  and 
nasty;  the  houses  immensely  high  and  large; 
(that,  for  instance,  where  we  are  lodged,  has  twen- 
ty-five rooms  on  a  floor,  and  that  for  five  stories ;) 
it  swarms  with  inhabitants  like  Paris  itself,  bol 
chiefly  a  mercantile  people  too  much  given  up  to 
commerce  to  think  of  their  own,  much  less  of  a 
stranger's  diversions.  We  have  no  acquaintance 
in  the  town,  but  such  English  as  happen  to  be 
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pMsmg  through  here,  in  their  way  to  Italy  and 
the  south,  which  at  present  happen  to  be  near 
thirty  in  number.  It  is  a  fortnight  since  we  set 
out  firom  hence  upon  a  little  excursion  to  Geneva. 
We  took  the  longest  road,  which  lies  through 
Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous  monastery, 
called  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  had  no  reason  to 
think  our  time  lost  After  having  travelled  seven 
days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not  change  horses,  it 
being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go  post  in  these 
loads)  we  arrived  at  a  little  village  among  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Elchelles;  from  thence 
we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used  to  the  way, 
to  the  mountain  of  tho  Chartreuse.  Itis  six  miles 
to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it,  commonly 
not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  over  head;  on  the 
other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpendicular, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that  some- 
times tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone  that 
have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  precipi- 
tating itself  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  greater  by  the  echo 
fiom  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and 
the  most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add 
to  this  the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and 
clifls  on  the  other  hand ;  the  cascades  that  in  many 
places  throw  themselves  from  the  very  summit 
down  into  the  vale,  and  the  river  below;  and  many 
other  particular  impossible  to  describe ;  yon  will 
conclude  we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains. 
This  place  St.  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon 
its  very  top  founded  the  aforesaid  convent,  which 
is  the  superior  of  the  whole  order.  When  we 
came  there,  the  two  fathers,  who  are  commissioned 
to  entertain  strangers  (for  the  rest  must  neither 
jpeak  one  to  another,  or  to  any  one  else,)  received 
xm  very  kindly;  and  set  before  us  a  repast  of  dried 
fish,  eggs,  butter  and  firuits,  all  excellent  in  their 
kind,  and  extremely  neat  They  pressed  us  to 
spend  the  night  there,  and  to  stay  some  days  with 
them ;  but  this  we  could  not  do,  so  they  led  us 
about  their  house,  which  is,  you  must  think,  like 
A  little  dty;  for  there  are  100  ^Kthers,  besides  300 
■ervants,  that  make  their  clothes,  grind  their  com, 
press  their  wine,  and  do  every  thing  among  them- 
■elves.  The  whole  is  quite  orderly  and  simple ; 
nothing  of  finery,  but  the  wonderful  decency,  and 
the  strange  situation,  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  it  In  the  evening  we  descended  by  the  same 
way,  passing  through  many  clouds  that  were  then 
forming  themselves  on  the  mountain's  side.  Next 
day  we  continued  our  journey  by  Chamberry, 
which,  though  the  chief  dty  of  the  duchy,  and 
jresidence  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  when  he  comes 
into  this  part  of  his  dominions,  makes  but  a  very 
mean  and  insignificant  appearance;  we  lay  at' 
Aiz,  once  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  and  the  next ' 


night  at  Annecy :  the  day  after,  by  noon,  we  got 
to  Geneva.  I  have  not  time  to  say  any  thing  about 
it,  nor  of  our  solitary  journey  badi  again.  *  *  * 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

I^am,  Oct  as^  N.  a  1739. 
In  mylastlgave  you  thepaiticalarB  of  our  littfo 
journey  to  Geneva;  I  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
stayed  about  a  week,  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Conwaj 
settled  there.    I  do  not  wonder  so  many  English 
choose  it  for  their  residence ;  the  city  is  very  small, 
neat,  prettily  built,  and  extremely  populous;  the 
Rh6ne  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  siv- 
rounded  with  new  fortifications,  that  give  it  a  mili- 
tary compact  air ;  which,  joined  to  the  happy,  livdy 
countenances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  exact  £s- 
cipline  Idways  as  strictly  t>bserved  as  in  time  of. 
war,  makes  the  tittle  republic  i^^pear  a  match  for 
a  much  greater  power;  though  perhaps  Geiie?a, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are  not  of  equal  extent 
with  Windsor  and  its  two  parks.   To  one  that  has 
passed  through  Savoy,  as  we  did,  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast,  as  soon  as  he  ap> 
preaches  the  town.    Near  the  gates  of  G^eoeva 
runs  the  torrent  Arve,  which  separates  it  firom  the 
king  of  Sardinia's  dominions;  on  the  other  side  of  it 
lies  a  country  naturally,  indeed,  fine  and  fertile; 
but  you  meet  with  nothing  in  it  but  meagre,  rag- 
ged, bare-footed  peasants,  with  their  children,  in 
extreme  misery  and  nastiness:  and  even  of  these 
no  great  numbers.    You  no  sooner  have  crossed 
the  stream  I  have  mentioned,  but  poverty  is  no 
more ;  not  a  beggar,  hardly  a  discontented  fooe  to 
be  seen,  numerous,  and  well-dressed  people  swarm- 
ing on  the  ramparts ;  drums  beating,  soldiers  weD- 
clothed  and  armed,  exercising;  and  folks,  with 
business  in  their  looks,  hurrying  to  and  fh>;  all 
contribute  to  nake  any  person,  who  is  not  blind, 
sensible  what  a  difierenoe  is  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, that  are  the  causes  of  one  view  and 
the  other.  The  beautiful  lake,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  town  is  situated ;  its  extent;  the  several  stales 
that  border  upon  it ;  and  all  its  pleasures,  are  too 
well  known  for  me  to  mention  them.    We  sailed 
upon  it  as  far  as  the  dominions  of  Geneva  extend, 
that  is,  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  on  each  ode; 
and  landed  at  several  of  the  little  houses  of  plesr 
sure  that  the  inhabitants  have  built  ail  about  it, 
who  received  us  with  much  politeness.    The  sams 
night  wc  eat  part  of  a  trout,  taken  in  the  lake,  that 
weighed  thirty-seven  pounds:  as  great  a  monster 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  it  was  esteemed  there  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  they  assured  us,  it  was  not  on- 
common  to  catch  them  of  fifty  pounds:  they  an 
dressed  here,  and  sent  post  to  Paris  upon  sons 
great  occafions;  nay,  even  to  Madrid,  as  we  wew 
told.    The  road  we  retained  thxoqgh  was  not  tbi 
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Mme  we  came  by;  we  cruieed  the  Rhone  at  Seyt- 
•el,  and  pasted  for  three  days  among  the  moun- 
tiini  of  Bogey,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
new;  at  last  we  came  out  into  the  plains  of  La 
Biesw,  and  so  to  Lyons  again.  Sir  Robert  has 
written  to  Mr.  Walpole,  to  desire  h^  would  go  to 
Italy,  which  he  has  resolved  to  do;  so  that  all  the 
scheme  of  qwnding  the  winter  in  the  south  of 
France  is  laid  aside,  and  we  are  to  pass  it  in  a 
nmeh  finer  country.  You  may  imagine  I  am  not 
sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  place 
in  the  world  that  best  deserves  it:  besides,  as  the 
pope,  who  is  eighty-eight,  and  has  been  lately  at 
the  point  of  death,  can  not  probably  last  a  great 
while,  perhaps  we  may  have  the  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  election  of  a  new  one,  when  Rome  will 
be  in  all  its  glory.  Friday  next  we  certainly  begin 
oar  journey;  in  two  days  we  shall  come  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  six  more  we  shall  be  in  pass- 
tog  them.  Even  here  the  winter  is  begun ;  what 
then  must  it  be  among  those  vast  snowy  moun- 
tains where  it  is  hardly  ever  summer?  We  are, 
however,  as  well  armed  as  possible  against  the 
cold,  with  mufis,  hoods,  and  masks  of  beaver,  fur- 
boots,  and  bear  skins.  When  we  arrive  at  Turin, 
we  shall  rest  after  the  fotiguesof  the  journey.  *** 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Turin,  Nov.  7,  N.  S.  1739. 
I  AM  this  night  arrived  here,  and  have  just  sat 
down  to  rest  me  after  eight  days'  tiresome  journey : 
for  the  three  first  we  had  the  same  road  we  befofe 
pessed  through  to  go  to  G^eneva;  the  fourth  we 
turned  out  of  it,  and  for  that  day  and  the  next 
travelled  rather  among  than  upon  the  Alps;  the 
way  commonly  running  through  a  deep  valley  by 
the  ade  of  the  river  Arc,  which  works  itself  a 
passage,  with  great  difficulty  and  a  mighty  noise, 
among  vast  quantities  of  rocks,  that  have  rolled 
down  firom  the  mountain  tops.  The  winter  was 
so  for  advanced,  as  iif  great  measure  to  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect ;  however,  there  was  still 
somewhat  fine  remaining  amidst  the  savageness 
and  horror  of  the  place.  The  sixth  we  began  to  go 
up  several  of  these  mountains;  and  as  we  were 
peering  one,  met  with  an  odd  accident  enough: 
Mr.  Walpole  had  a  little  fat  black  spaniel,  that  he 
was  very  fond  of^  which  he  sometimes  used  to  set 
down,  and  let  it  run  by  the  chaise  side.  We  were 
at  that  time  in  a  very  rough  road,  not  two  yards 
broad  at  most ;  on  one  side  was  a  great  wood  of 
pines,  and  on  the  other  a  vast  precipice;  it  was 
noon-day,  and  the  sun  shone  bright,  when  all  of  a 
Hidden,  from  the  wood-side,  (which  was  as  steep 
upwards  as  the  other  part  was  downwards)  out 
nished  a  great  woBj  came  close  to  the  head  of  the 
hones,  seized  the  dog  by  the  throat,  and  rushed 


up  the  bin  again  with  him  in  his  mouth.  This 
was  done  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute;  w 
all  saw  it,  and  yet  the  servants  had  no  tame  to 
draw  their  pistols,  or  to  do  any  thing  to  save  the 
dog.  If  he  had  not  been  there,  and  the  creaturo 
had  thought  it  fit  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  horses^ 
chaise,  and  we,  and  all  must  inevitably  have  tum- 
bled above  fifty  fathoms  perpendicular  down  tha 
precipice.  The  seventh  we  came  to  Lanebourg, 
the  last  town  in  Savoy;  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  tho 
famous  Mount  Cenis,  which  is  so  situated  as  to 
allow  no  room  for  any  way  but  over  the  very  top 
of  it  Here  the  chaise  was  forced  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  baggage  and  that  to  be  carried  by 
mules:  we  ourselves  were  wrapped  up  in  our  fun^ 
and  seated  upon  a  sort  of  matted  chair  without 
legs,  which  is  carried  upon  poles  in  the  manner 
of  a  Iner,  and  so  begun  to  ascend  by  the  help  <^ 
eight  men.  It  was  six  miles  to  the  top,  where  a 
plain  opens  itself  about  as  many  more  in  breadth, 
covered  perpetually  with  very  deep  snow,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  a  great  lake  of  unfiithomabla 
depth,  firom  whence  a  river  takes  its  rise,  and  tum- 
bles over  monstrous  rocks  quite  down  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  descent  is  six  milei 
more,  but  infinitely  more  steep  than  the  going  up; 
and  here  the  men  perfectly  fly  down  with  you, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone  with  incredible  swift- 
ness in  places  where  none  but  they  could  go  three 
paces  without  foiling.  The  inmiensity  of  the  preci- 
pices, the  roaring  of  the  river  and  torrents  that  nm 
into  it,  the  huge  crags  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  clouds  below  you  and  about  you,  are  objecte 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  without  seeing  them; 
and  though  we  had  heard  many  strange  descrip- 
tions of  the  scene,  none  of  them  at  all  came  up  to  it. 
We  were  but  five  hours  in  performing  the  whole, 
from  which  you  may  judge  of  the  rapidit^of  the 
men's  motion.  We  are  now  got  into  Piedmont, 
and  stopped  a  little  while  at  La  Ferriere,  a  small 
village  about  three  quarters  of  the  way  down,  but 
still  among  the  clouds,  where  we  began  to  hear  a 
new  language  spoken  round  about  us;  at  last  we 
got  quite  down,  went  through  the  Pas  de  Suae,  a 
narrow  road  among  the  Alps,  defended  by  two 
fortresses,  and  lay  at  Bossolens:  next  evening, 
through  a  fine  avenue  of  nine  miles  in  length,  ae 
straight  as  a  tine,  we  arrived  at  this  city,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  capital  of  the  principatity,  and 
the  residence  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.*  *  *  We 
shall  stay  here,  I  believe,  a  fortnight,  and  proceed 
for  Oenoa,  which  is  three  or  four  days'  journey, 
to  go  post.  I  am,  dbe. 


***  That  put  of  the  fetter  tiero  omitted,  confefned  oolyads* 
■criptkMi  of  the  cHjr ;  which,  ae  Mr.  Gray  he*  given  It  to  Ml 
Weat  in  the  following  letter,  and  that  in  a  mon  iirelj  man* 
ner,  I  tbouglit  it  nnneceaaary  to  inaert ;  a  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  other  parts  of  thie  corre^toodeDoe^  in  order  to  avoid  repa 
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Let.  23,  94. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

Turin,  Nov.  16,  N.  a  1739. 
After  eight  days'  journey  through  Greenland, 
We  arrived  at  Turin — ^you  approach  it  by  a  hand- 
some avenue  of  nine  miles  long,  and  quite  straight. 
The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  dra- 
goons, called  Douanien,  who  mumbled  us  for  some 
time.  The  city  is  not  large,  as  being  a  plac«  of 
strength,  and  consequently  confined  within  its  for- 
tifications: it  has  many  beauties  and  some  faults; 
among  the  first  are  streets  all  laid  out  by  the  Une, 
Tegular  uniform  buildings,  fine  walks  that  surround 
the  whole ;  and  in  general  a  good  lively  clean  ap- 
pearance :  but  the  houses  are  of  brick,  plastered, 
which  is  apt  to  want  repairing ;  the  windows  of 
oiled  paper,  which  is  apt  to  be  torn ;  and  every 
thing  very  slight,  which  is  apt  to  tumble  down. 
There  is  an  excellent  opera,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
carnival :  balls  every  night,  but  only  in  the  carni- 
val: masquerades  too,  but  only  in  the  carni- 
val. This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to 
Lent;  one  half  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
U  passed  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  ex- 
pecting the  future  carnival.  We  can  not  well 
subnst  upon  such  slender  diet,  no  more  than  upon 
an  execrable  Italian  comedy,  and  a  puppet  show, 
called  Rappresentariohe  d'un*  anima  dannata, 
which,  I  think,  are  allthe  present  diversions  of  the 
place ;  except  the  Marquise  de  Cavaillac's  conver- 
sazione, where  one  goes  to  see  people  play  at  ombre 
and  taroc,  a  game  with  seventy-two  cards  all  paint- 
ed with  suns,  and  moons,  and  devils,  and  monks. 
Mr.  Walpole  has  been  at  court ;  the  family  are  at 
present  at  a  country  palace,  called  La  Venerie. 
The  palace  here  in  town  is  the.very  quintessence 
of  gilding  and  looking-glass ;  inlaid  floors,  carved 
panels,  and  painting  wherever  they  could  stick  a 
brush.  I  own  I  have  not,  as  yet,  any  where  met 
with  those  grand  and  simple  works  of  art,  that  are 
to  amaze  one,  and  whose  sight  one  is  to  be  the  bet- 
ter for:  but  those  of  nature  have  astonished  me 
beyond  expression.  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the 
Grrande  Chartreuse  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation,  that  there 
was  no  restraining.  Not  a  precipice,  not  a  torrent, 
not  a  cliflf,  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poet- 
ry. There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an 
atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other  argu- 
ment. One  need  not  have  a  very  fantastic  imagi- 
nation to  see  spirits  there  at  noon-day :  you  have 
death  perpetually  before  your  eyes ;  only  so  far  re- 
moved, as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting 
H.  I  am  well  persuaded  St.  Bruno  was  a  man  of 
no  common  genius,  to  choose  such  a  situation  for 
his  retirement ;  and  perhaps  should  have  been  a 
disciple  of  his,  had  1  been  bom  in  his  time.  You 
may  believe  Abelard  and  Heloise  were  not  forgot 
upon  this  occasion :  if  I  do  not  mistake,  I  taw  you 


too  every  now  and  then  at  a  distance  amovig  the 
trees;  il  me  temble,  que  fat  tm  ce  ehien  de  visage 
Id  quelque  part.    You  seemed  to  call  to  me  firom 
the  other  side  of  the  precipice,  but  the  noise  of  the 
river  below  was  so  great,  that  I  really  could  not 
distinguish  what  you  said ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  ca- 
dence like  verse.    In  your  next  you  will  be  so  good 
to  let  me  know  what  it  was.     The  week  we  have 
since  passed  among  the  Alps,  has  not  equalled  the 
single  day  upon  that  mountain,  because  tlie  win- 
ter was  rather  too  far  advanced,  and  the  weather  a 
little  foggy.     However,  it  did  not  want  its  beau- 
ties ;  the  savage  rudeness  of  the  view  is  incon- 
ceivable without  seeing  it :  I  reckoned,  in  one  day, 
thirteen  cascades,  the  least  of  which  was,  I  dare  saj, 
one  hundred  feet  in  height     I  had  Livy  in  the 
chaise  with  me,  and  beheld  his  "  Nivea  ccelo  prope 
immistoij  teeta  informia  imponta  TMpibus,  pecora 
jumentaque  torrida  frigore,  homines  intonsi  et 
inculti,  animatiainanim^ique  omniarigentiagelu; 
omnia  confragosa,  praruptaque"    The  creatures 
that  inhabit  them  are,  in  all  respects,  below  homa- 
nity ;  and  most  of  them,  especially  women,  have 
the  tumidum  guttur,  which  they  call  gosda.  Mont 
Cenis,  I  confess,  carries  the  permission  mountains 
have  of  being  frightful  rather  too  far ;  and  its  hor* 
rors  were  accompanied  with  too  much  danger  to 
give  one  time  to  reflect  upon  their  beauties.  There 
is  a  family  of  the  Alpine  monsters  I  have  mention- 
ed, upon  its  very  top,  that  in  the  middle  of  winter 
calmly  lay  in  their  stock  of  provisions  and  firing, 
and  so  are  buried  in  their  hut  for  a  month  or  two 
under  the  snow.    When  we  were  down  it,  and  a 
little  way  into  Piedmont,  we  began  to  find  "  Apri- 
cot quoadam  colleSj  rivosqxie  prope  eilvas,  et  jam 
humano  cultu  digniora  loca."    I  read  Silius  Itali- 
cus  too,  for  the  first  time ;  and  wished  for  you,  ac- 
cording to  custom. — We  set  out  for  Genoa  in  two 
days'  time. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

Genoa,  Nor.  21, 1738L 
Horridos  tractas,  Boreaqne  Hnquens 
Rcfna  Taurini  fera,  moUkxrero 
Advehor  brumam,  Oeau»que  ainantei 

liuxai 


At  least,  if  they  do  not,  they  have  a  veiy  iB 
taste ;  for  I  never  beheld  any  thing  more  amiable: 
only  figure  to  yourself  a  vast  semicircular  baso, 
full  of  fine  blue  sea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  some  sailing  out,  some  coming  in,  and  otben 
at  anchor ;  and  all  around  it  palaces  and  churches 
^ping  over  one  another's  heads,  gardens,  and 
marble  terraces  full  of  orange  and  cypress  trees, 
fountains,  and  treltis-works  covered  with  rinei^ 
which  altogether  compose  the  grandest  of  theairaa 
This  is  the  first  coup  d'oni,  and  b  almost  all  I  am 
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yet  able  to  give  yon  an  account  of,  for  we  arriTed 
late  last  night.     To-day  was,  luckily,  a  great  fes- 
tiral,  and  in  the  morning  we  resorted  to  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Vigne,  to  put  up  our  little 
orisons;  (I  believe  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  sometime  converts  to  the  holy  catholic 
church,)  we  found  our  lady  richly  drest  out,  with 
a  crown  of  diamonds  on  her  head,  another  upon 
the  child's,  and  a  constellation  of  wax  lights  burn- 
ing before  them :  shortly  after  carae  the  doge,  in 
his  robes  of  crimson  damask,  and  a  cap  of  the 
same,  followed  by  the  senate  in  black.     Upon  his 
^^roacb,  began  a  fine  concert  of  munc,  and  among 
the  rest  two  eunuchs'  voices,  that  were  a  perfect 
ieast  to  ears  that  had  heard  nothing  but  French 
operas  for  a  year.  We  listened  to  this,  and  breath- 
ed nothing  but  incense  for  two  hours.    The  doge 
is  a  very  tall,  lean,  stately,  old  figure,  called  Con- 
stantino Balbi ;  and  the  senate  seem  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  same  model.    They  said  their  pray- 
ers, and  heard  an  absurd  white  friar  preach,  with 
equal  devotion.     After  this  we  went  to  the  Annon- 
ciata,  a  church  built  by  the  family  Lomellini,  and 
belonging  to  it ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  most  stately 
■tnicture !  the  inside  wholly  marble  of  various  kinds, 
except  where  gold  and  painting  take  its  place. — 
From  hence  to  the  palazzo  Doria.    I  should  make 
you  dck  of  marble,  if  I  told  you  how  it  was  lav- 
iihed  here  upon  the  porticos,  the  ballustrades,  and 
terraces,  the  lowest  of  which  extends  quite  to  the 
sea.    The  inside  is  by  no  means  answerable  to  the 
outward  magnificence ;  the  furniture  seems  to  be 
as  old  as  the  founder  of  the  fiimily.*    Their  great 
embossed  silver  tables  tell  you,  in  bas-relief,  his 
victories  at  sea,  how  he  entertained  the  emperor 
Charles,  and  how  he  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the 
commonwealth  when  it  was  offered  him ;  the  rest 
is  old-fashioned  velvet  chairs,  and  Gothic  tapestry. 
The  rest  of  the  day  has  been  spent,  much  to  our 
lictrts'  content,  in  cursing  French  music  and  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  singing  the  praises  of  Italy.  We 
find  this  place  so  very  fine,  that  we  are  in  fear  of 
fimling  nothing  finer.    We  are  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  hold  your  lakes  and 
your  rivers  in  vast  contempt    This  is 

"The  happjr  country  where  huge  lemons  grow," 

Sfl  Waller  says ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  leaT- 
ing  it  in  a  week  for  Parma,  although  it  be 

The  happy  country  where  huge  cheesas  grow. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Bologna,  Dec  9,  N.  &  1739L 
Our  journey  hither  has  taken  up  much  len 
|m)e  than  I  expected.    We  left  Gknoa  (a  charm- 
mg  place  and  one  that  deserved  a  longer  stay)  the 

'  The  famous  Andrea  Doris. 


week  before  last ;  crossed  the  mountains,  and  lay 
that  night  at  Tortona,  the  next  at  St.  Giovanni, 
and  the  morning  after  came  to  Piacenza.  That 
city,  (though  the  capital  of  a  dutchy)  made  so  frip- 
pery an  appearance,  that  instead  of  spending  some 
days  there,  as  had  been  intended,  we  only  dined, 
and  went  on  to  Parma;  stayed  there  all  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  passed  in  visiting  the  fa- 
mous works  of  Corregio  in  the  Dome,  and  other 
churches. — The  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  is  no  more  here; 
the  King  of  Naples  has  carried  it  all  thither,  and 
the  dty  had  not  merit  enough  to  detain  us  any 
longer,  so  we  proceeded  through  Reggio  to  Mode- 
na;  this,  though  the  residence  of  its  duke,  is  an 
ill-built  melancholy  place,  all  of  brick,  as  are  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Lombardy :  he  himself 
lives  in  a  private  manner,  with  very  little  appear- 
ance of  a  court  about  him ;  he  has  one  of  the  no- 
blest collections  of  paintings  in  the  world,  which 
entertained  us  extremely  well  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  part  of  the  next:  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  Bologna :  so  now  you  may  wish  us  joy  of 
being  in  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness.  This  is 
a  populous  dty,  and  of  great  extent :  all  the  streets 
have  porticos  on  both  sides,  such  as  surround  a 
part  of  Covent  Garden,  a  great  relief  in  summer 
time  in  such  a  climate;  and  from  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  gates  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin,  (where  is  a 
wonder-woridng  picture,  at  three  miles  distance) 
runs  a  corridor  of  the  same  sort,  lately  finished, 
and,  indeed,  a  most  extraordiiuury  performance. 
The  churches  here  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
paintings  than  architecture,  bdng  mostly  old 
structures  of  brick;  but  the  palaces  are  numerous, 
and  fine  enough  to  supply  us  with  somewhat 
worth  seeing  from  morning  till  night.  The  coun- 
try of  Lombardy,  hitherto,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful imaginable;  the  roads  broad,  exactly  straight, 
and  on  either  hand  vast  plantations  of  trees,  chief- 
ly mulberries  and  olives,  and  not  a  tree  without  a 
vine  twining  about  it  and  spreading  among  its 
branches.  This  scene,  indeed,  which  must  be  the 
most  lovely  in  the  worid  during  the  proper  season, 
is  at  present  all  deformed  by  the  winter,  which 
here  is  rigorous  enough  for  the  time  it  lasts;  but 
one  still  sees  the  skeleton  of  a  charming  place, 
and  reaps  the  benefit  of  its  product;  for  the  fruits 
and  provisbns  are  admirable:  in  short,  you  find 
every  thing  that  luxury  can  desire,  in  perfection. 
We  have  now  been  here  a  week,  and  shall  stay 
some  little  time  longer.  We  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appenine  mountains;  it  will  take  up  three  days 
to  cross  them,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  Florence^ 
where  we  shall  pass  the  Christmas.  Till  then 
we  must  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what 
IB  doing  in  England,  for  our  letters  are  to  meet  vm 
there :  if  1  do  not  find  four  or  five  from  yon  abno, 
I  shall  wonder. 
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TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Flocenoe,  Dec  19^  N.  &  1730i 
Wb  spent  twelve  day*  at  Bdogna,  chiefly  (as 


tioiM;  if  not,  we  muet  wtit  tor  the  carnind,  whoi 
all  those  things  come  of  oourae.  In  the  metn 
time,  it  is  imposable  to  want  entertainment;  the 
famous  galleiy,  alone,  is  an  amusement  ior  moothc 


most  traveUers  do)  in  seeing  ughts ;  for  as  we  ^  we  commonly  pass  two  or  three  hours  every  nMNrn- 
knew  no  mortal  there,  and  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  ing  in  it,  and  one  has  perfect  leisure  to  conader 
to  get  admission  into  any  Italian  house,  without '  all  its  beauties.  You  kiM>w  it  contains  many  hun- 
Tery  particular  recommendations,  we  could  see  no  dred  antique  statues,  such  as  the  whole  world  can 
company  but  in  public  places;  and  there  are  none  not  match,  beside  the  vast  collection  of  paintings, 
in  that  city  but  the  churches.  We  saw,  there- 'medals,  and  precious  stones,  such  as  no  other 
lore,  churches,  palaces,  and  pictures  from  morning  prince  was  ever  master  of;  in  shoit,  all  that  the 
to  night;  and  the  I5th  of  this  month  set  out  for  rich  and  powerful  house  of  Medicis  has,  in  so 
Fbrence,  and  began  to  cross  the  Appenine  moun-  many  years,  got  together.  And  besides  this  ei^ 
tains :  we'  travelled  among  and  upon  them  all  abounds  with  so  many  palaces  and  churches,  that 
that  day,  and,  as  it  was  but  indifferent  weather,  you  can  hardly  place  yourself  any  where  without 
were  commonly  in  the  middle  of  thick  clouds,  |  having  some  fine  one  in  view,  or  at  least  some  statue 
that  utterly  deprived  us  of  a  sight  of  their  beauties:  or  fountain,  magnificently  adorned;  these  un- 
for  this  vast  chain  of  hills  has  its  beauties,  and  all '  doubtedly  are  far  more  numerous  than  Genoa  can 
the  vallies  are  cultivated;  even  the  mountains  pretend  to;  yet,  in  its  general  appearance  I  can  not 
themselves  are  many  of  them  so  within  a  little  of  <  think  that  Florence  equals  it  in  beauty.  Mr.  Wal- 
their  very  tops.  They  are  not  so  horrid  as  the'  pole  is  just  come  from  being  presented  to  the  eleo- 
Alps,  though  pretty  near  as  high;  and  the  whole  tress  palatine  dowager;  she  is  a  sister  of  the  late 
toad  is  admirably  well  kept,  and  paved  throughout, '  great  duke's ;  a  stately  old  lady,  that  never  goes 
which  is  a  length  of  fourscore  miles,  and  more. '  out  but  to  church,  and  then  she  has  guards,  and 
We  left  the  Pope's  dominions,  and  lay  that  night  eight  horses  to  her  coach.  She  received  him  with 
in  those  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Fiorenzuola,  a  pal-  ceremony,  standing  under  a  huge  black  cano|»y, 
tiy  little  town,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Giogo,  which  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  talking,  she  assured  him 
is  the  highest  of  them  all.  Next  morning  vre  of  her  good  will,  and  dismissed  him;  she  never 
went  up  it;  the  post  house  is  upon  its  very  top,|  sees  anybody  but  thus  in  form;  and  so  she 
and  usually  involved  in  clouds,  or  half  buried  in  her  life,  *poOT  woman  I  *  *  * 
the  snow.  Indeed  there  was  none  of  the  last  at 
the  time  we  were  there,  but  it  was  still  a  dismal 
habitation.  The  descent  is  most  excessively  steep, 
and  the  turnings  very  short  and  frequent :  how- 
ever we  performed  it  without  any  danger,  and  in 
coming  down  could  dimly  discover  Florence,  and 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

Ftaceoos, Jan.  INITIO. 
I  THINK  I  have  not  yet  told  you  how  we  left  that 


the  beautiful  plain  about  it,  through  the  mists;  charming  place  Genoa;  how  we  crossed  a  moon- 
but  enough  to  convince  us,  it  must  be  one  of  the  tain  all  of  green  marble,  called  Buchetto;  how  we 
noblest  prospecU  upon  earth  in  summer.  That  came  to  Tortona,  and  vraded  through  the  mod  to 
afternoon  we  got  thither:  and  Mr.  Mann,*  the  come  to  Castel  St  Giovanni,  and  then  eat  bos- 
resident,  had  sent  his  servant  to  meet  us  at  the  taid  and  sugar  with  a  dish  of  crows  giaaidK 
gates,  and  conduct  us  to  his  house.  He  is  the  secondly,  how  we  passed  the  fiunous  plains 
best  and  most  obliging  person  in  the  world.  The 
next  night  we  ^ere  introduced  at  the  Prince  of 
Craon's  assembly  (he  has  the  chief  power  here  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  absence). — The  princess  and 
he  were  extremely  civil  to  the  name  of  Walpole, 
BO  we  were  asked  to  stay  supper,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  you  may  come  and  sup  here  whenever  Nor,  thirdly,  how  we  passed  through  Piaeeoia, 
you  please;  for  after  the  fint  invitation  this  is  al-  Parma,  Modena,  entered  the  territories  of  the 
ways  understood.  We  have  also  been  at  the  pope;  sUyed  twelve  days  at  Bologna;  croMed the 
Countess  Suaiei's,  a  favourite  of  the  Ute  duke,  Appcnines,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  Fk>rence. 
and  one  that  gives  the  first  movement  to  every  None  of  these  things  have  I  toW  you,  nor  do  I  in- 
thing  gay  that  is  going  forward  here.  The  news  tend  to  teU  you,  tiU  you  ask  me  some  qutslians 
is  every  day  expected  from  Vienna  of  the  great  concerning  them.  No,  not  even  of  Flocenoe  itself 
dutcbess's  detivery;  if  it  be  a  boy,  here  wiU  be  all  except  that  it  is  at  fine  as  possible,  and  hasemy 
sorts  of  balls,  masquerades,  operas,  and  illumina- 


Qua  treble  glaiieaa  ndf  oes  intorwcat  ondl, 
Arvaque  Romanls  DobUltata  inatiB. 

Visai  adhoc  amnis  voiflri  da  cMi  ndnn^ 
El  mispinniea  ducen  moacuriaqaai ; 

Haumumque  ak,  el  nigrBincniHcnereainMh 
Et  pula  Anaooldom  ripa  aouan  fogA. 


'  Altsrwaidi  Mr  Hocaca  MaHk 


*  Panons  ofvoiyblgh  ranl^  and  withal  wyiood 
wUla4]r  ftilthapMbosofihtosi 
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tliiiig  in  it  can  UeM  the  eyes.  But,  before  I  enter 
into  pftTticulars,  jou  most  make  your  peace  both 
with  me  and  the  Venue  de  Medicia,  who,  let  me 
tell  yoo,  ie  highly  and  justly  offended  at  you  for 
not  inquiring,  long  before  Uiie,  concerning  her 
■ymmetry  and  proportions.  *  *  * 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

FiomtM,  Ifuch  19^  174a 
The  pope*  ia  at  last  dead,  and  we  are  to  set  out 
for  Rome  on  Monday  next  The  conclave  is  still 
siting  there,  and  liliely  to  continue  so  some  time 
longer,  as  the  two  French  cardinals  are  but  just 
arrtred,  and  the  Grerman  ones  are  still  expected. 
It  agrees  mighty  ill  with  those  that  remain  en- 
closed :  Ottoboni  ia  already  dead  of  an  apoplexy ; 
Altieri  and  sereral  others  are  said  tcv  be  dying,  or 
very  bod :  yet  it  is  not  expected  to  break  up  till 
after  Easter.  We  shall  be  at  Sienn&  the  first  night, 
spend  a  day  there,  and  in  two  more  go  to  Rome. 
One  begins  to  see  in  this  country  the  first  promises 
of  an  Italian  spring,  clear  unclouded  skies,  and 
warm  suns,  such  as  are  not  often  felt  in  EIngland; 
yet,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  at  present  you  have  your 
propcMtion  of  them,  and  that  all  your  ficosts,  and 
snows,  and  short-breaths,  are  by  this  time  utterly 
vanished.  I  have  nothing  new  or  particular  to  in- 
form you  of;  and,  if  you  see  things  at  home  go  on 
much  in  their  old  course,  you  must  not  imagine 
them  more  various  abroad.  The  diversions  of  a 
Florentine  Lent  are  composed  of  a  sermon  in  the 
morning,  full  of  hell  and  the  devil;  a  dinner  at 
noon,  full  of  fish  and  meagre  diet ;  and,  in  the 
evening  what  is  called  a  conversazione,  a  sort  of  as- 
sembly at  the  principal  people's  houses,  fuU  of  I 
can  not  tell  what;  besides  this,  there  is  twice  a 
week  a  very  grand  concert  *  *  * 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Rome,AprllS;N.&17«a 
Tins  is  the  third  day  since  we  came  to  Rome, 
but  the  first  hour  I  have  had  to  write  to  you  in. 
The  journey  from  Florence  cost  us  four  days,  one 
of  which  was  spent  at  Sienna,  an  agreeably  clean, 
old  dty,  of  no  great  magnificence  or  extent;  but  in 
a  fine  situation  and  good  air.  What  it  has  most 
considerable  b  its  cathedral,  a  huge  pile  of  marble, 
Uack  and  white  laid  alternately,  and  laboured  with 
a  Gothic  nioeness  and  delicacy  in  the  old  fashioned 
way.  Within  too  are  some  puntings  and  sculpture 
of  considerable  hands.  The  sight  of  this  and  some 
collections  that  were  showed  us  in  private  houses, 
were  a  sufficient  employment  for  the  little  time  we 


'  ClemBQl  tht  TwelAh. 


were  to  pass  there;  and  the  next  morning  we  set 
forward  on  our  journey  through  a  country  very 
oddly  composed ;  for  some  miles  you  have  a  con- 
tinual scene  of  little  mountains  cultivated  from  top 
to  bottom  with  rows  of  olive  trees,  or  else  elms,  each 
of  which  has  its  vine  twining  about  it,  and  mixing 
with  the  branches ;  and  com  sown  between  all  the 
ranks.  This,  diversified  with  numerous  small 
houses  and  convents,  makes  the  most  agreeable 
prospect  in  the  workl :  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  alters 
to  black  barren  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
that  seem  never  to  have  been  capable  of  culture, 
and  are  as  ugly  as  useless.  Such  is  the  country 
for  some  time  before  one  comes  to  Mount  Radico- 
fani,  a  terrible  black  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  we 
were  to  lodge  that  night  It  ia  very  high,  and  dif- 
ficult of  ascent ;  and  at  the  foot  of  it  we  were  much 
embarrassed  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poor  horses 
that  drew  us.  This  accident  obliged  another  chaise, 
which  was  coming  down,  to  stop  also ;  and  out  of 
it  peeped  a  figure  in  a  red  cloak,  with  a  handkor- 
cMef  tied  round  its  head,  which,  by  its  voice  and 
mien,  seemed  a  fat  old  woman ;  but  upon  its  get- 
ting out,  appeared  to  be  Senesino,  who  was  return- 
ing from  Naples  to  Sienna,  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  residence.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain is  an  old  fortress,  and  near  it  a  house  built  by 
one  of  the  grand  dukes  for  a  hunting-seat,  but  now 
converted  into  an  inn :  it  is  the  shell  of  a  large 
fabric;  but  such  an  inside,  such  chambere  and  ac- 
commodations that  your  cellar  is  a  palace  in  com- 
parison: and  your  cat  sups  and  lira  much  better 
than  we  did;  for  it  being  a  saint's  eve,  there  was 
nothing  but  eggs.  We  devoured  our  meagre  fiue ; 
and,  after  stopping  up  the  windows  with  the 
quilts,  were  obligisd  to  lie  upon  the  straw  beds  in  our 
ckithes.  Such  are  the  conveniences  in  a  road,  that 
is,  as  it  were,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  the 
vmirid.  Justontheother  side  of  this  mountain,  at 
Ponto<Centino,  one  enters  the  patrimony  of  the 
chureh ;  a  most  delicious  country,  but  thinly  in- 
habited. That  night  brought  us  to  Viterbo,  a  dtj 
of  a  more  lively  appearance  thaa  any  we  had  latdj 
met  with;  the  houses  hava-glass  windows,  which 
is  net  very  usual  here ;  and  most  <^  the  streets  are 
terminated  by  a  handsome  fountain.  Here  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  breaking  ovrfast  on  the  leg  of  aa 
old  hare  and  some  broUed  crow*.  Next  morning, 
in  descending  Mount  Viterbo,  we  first  discovered 
(though  at  near  thirty  miles  distance)  the  oupoU 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  a  little  after  began  to  enter  on 
an  old  Roman  pavement,  with  now  and  then  a 
ruined  tower,  or  a  sepulchre  on  each  hand.  We 
now  had  a  clear  view  of  the  dty,  though  not  to  the 
best  advantage,  as  coming  along  a  plain  quite  upon 
a  level  with  it ;  however,  it  appeared  very  vast,  and 
surrounded  with  magnificent  villas  and  gardem. 
We  soon  after  crossed  the  Tiber,  a  river  that  an- 
cient Rome  made  more  comideiable  than  any  mtdt 
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of  its  own  could  have  done :  however,  it  is  not  con- 
temptibly small,  but  a  good  handsome  stream; 
very  deep,  yet  somewhat  of  a  muddy  complexion. 
The  fimt  entrance  of  Rome  is  prodigiously  striking. 
It  is  by  a  noble  gate,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  adonied  with  statues ;  this  brings  you  into  a 
large  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  vast  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  in  front  you  have  at  one  view  two 
churches  of  a  handsome  architecture,  and  so  much 
alike,  that  they  are  called  the  Twins ;  with  three 
streets,  tlie  middlemost  of  which  is  one  of  the  long- 
est ill  Rome.  As  high  as  my  exiurtation  was 
r&isod,  I  confess,  the  inagniAcencc  of  this  city  in- 
finitely surpasses  it.  You  can  not  pass  along  a 
street,  but  you  have  views  of  some  palace,  or 
church,  or  square,  or  fountain,  the  most  picturesque 
and  noble  one  can  imagine.  We  have  not  yet  set 
about  considorin;r  it.s  beauties,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  attention;  but  have  already  taken  a  slight 
transient  view  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 
St.  Peter's  I  saw  tl)c  day  after  we  arrived,  and 
WHS  struck  dumb  with  wonder.  I  there  saw  the 
cardinal  D'Auvcrgne,  one  of  the  French  ones, 
who,  ujwn  cx}ming  off  his  journey,  immediately  re- 
paired hitlicr  to  offer  up  his  vows  at  the  high  altar, 
and  went  directly  into  the  conclave;  the  doors 
of  which  we  saw  opene<l  to  him,  and  all  the  other 
immured  cardinals  came  thither  to  receive  him. 
Upon  his  entrance  they  were  closed  again  directly. 
It  is  supposed  they  will  not  come  to  an  agreement 
about  a  pope  till  after  Easter,  though  the  confine- 
ment is  very  disagreeable.  I  have  hardly  philoso- 
phy enough  to  see  the  infimty  of  fine  things,  that 
are  here  daily  in  the  power  of  any  body  that  has 
money,  without  regretting  the  want  of  it ;  but  cus- 
tom has  the  power  of  making  things  easy  to  one. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain, 
Ac.  though  I  have  the  two  boys  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  Borgese,  where  they  go  a  shooting  almost 
ewerj  day ;  it  was  at  a  distance,  indeed,  for  we  did 
not  choose  to  meet  them,  as  you  may  imagine. 
This  letter  (like  all  those  the  English  send,  or  re- 
ceive) will  pass  through  the  hands  of  that  family, 
before  it  comes  to  those  it  was  intended  for.  They 
do  it  more  honour  than  it  deserves ;  and  all  they 
will  learn  from  thence  will  be,  that  I  desire  you 
to  give  my  duty  to  my  father,  and  wherever  else  it 
is  due,  and  that  I  am,  &c. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Rome,  April  15^  1740.  Oood-FViday. 
To-day  I  am  just  come  from  paying  my  adora- 
tions at  St.  Peter's  to  throe  extraordinary  relics, 
which  are  exposed  to  public  view  only  on  these 
two  days  in  the  whole  year,  at  which  time  all  the 
confraternities  in  the  city  come  in  procession  to 
them.    It  was  someUiing  extremely  Dovel  to 


see  that  vast  church,  and  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world,  undoubtedly,  illuminated  (for  it  was 
night)  by  thousands  of  little  crystal  larofis,  disposed 
in  the  figure  of  a  huge  cross  at  the  high  altar,  and 
seeming  to  hang  alone  in  the  air.  All  the  light 
proceeded  from  this,  and  had  the  most  singular  ef- 
fect imaginable  as  one  entered  the  great  door.  Soon 
after  came  one  after  another,  I  beUeve,  thirty  pro- 
cessions,  all  dressed  in  linen  frocks,  and  girt  with 
a  cord,  their  heads  covered  with  a  cowl  all  over, 
only  two  holes  to  see  through  left.  Some  of  them 
were  all  black,  others  red,  others  white,  others  par- 
ty-coloured; these  were  continually  coming  and 
going  with  their  tapers  and  crucifixes  before  them; 
and  to  each  company,  as  they  arrived  and  knelt 
before  the  great  altar,  were  shown  from  a  bskony, 
at  a  great  height,  the  three  wonders,  which  are, 
you  must  know,  the  head  of  the  spear  that  wound* 
cd  Christ ;  St.  Veronica's  handkcrcliief,  with  the 
miraculous  impression  of  his  face  upon  it:  and  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  on  the  sight  of  which  the 
{leople  thump  their  breasts,  and  kiss  the  pavement 
with  vast  devotion.  The  tragical  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  half  a  dozen  wretched  creatures,  who,  with 
their  faces  covered,  but  naked  to  the  waist,  aie  in 
a  side-chapel  disciplining  themselves  with  scourges 
full  of  iron  prickles;  but  really  in  earnest,  as  our 
eyes  can  testify,  which  saw  their  backs  and  arms 
so  raw,  we  should  have  taken  it  for  a  red  satin 
doublet  torn,  and  showing  the  skin  through,  had 
we  not  been  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the 
blood  which  was  plentifully  sprinkled  about  them. 
It  is  late ;  I  give  you  joy  of  Porto-Bello,  and  many 
other  things,  which  I  hope  are  all  true.  *  ^  • 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

TlToli,  May  20^  174a 
This  day  being  in  the  palace  of  his  highness  the 
duke  of  Modena,  he  laid  his  most  serene  commandi 
upon  me  to  write  to  Mr.  West,  and  said  he  thought 
it  for  his  glory,  that  1  should  draw  up  an  inventory 
of  all  his  most  serene  possessions  for  the  said  West's 

perusal. Imprimis,  a  house,  being  in  drcmn* 

ference  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  two  feet  and  an  inch; 
the  said  house  containing  the  following  particulan, 
to  wit,  a  great  room.  Item,  another  great  room; 
item,  a  bigger  room ;  item,  another  room ;  item,  a 
vast  room;  item,  a  sixth  of  the  same;  a  seventh 
ditto;  an  eighth  as  before;  a  ninth  as  abovesaid; 
a  tenth  (see  No.  1. ;)  item,  ten  more  such,  benks 
twenty  besides,  wliich  not  to  be  too  particular,  we 
shall  pass  over.  The  said  rooms  contain  nine 
chair,  two  tables,  five  stoob,  and  a  cricket  From 
whence  we  shall  proceed  to  the  garden,  cootaimng 
two  millions  of  superfine  laurd  hedges,  a  dump 
of  cypress  trees,  and  half  the  river  Tevenme,  thit 
pisses  into  two  thousand  sereral  chtiiiba|MU> 
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L — Dmme  Nafcnre  desired  me  to  put  in  a  list 
of  her  little  goods  and  chattels,  and,  as  they  were 
■nail,  to  be  very  minate  about  them.  She  has 
built  here  three  or  four  little  mountains,  and  laid 
them  out  in  an  irregular  semicircle ;  from  certain 
others  behind,  at  a  greater  distance,  she  has  drawn 
a  canal,  into  which  she  has  put  a  little  river  of  hers, 
called  Anio;  she  has  cut  a  huge  deft  between  the 
two  innermost  of  her  ibur  hills,  and  there  she  has 
left  it  to  its  own  disposal;  which  she  has  no  sooner 
done,  but,  like  a  heedless  chit,  it  tumbles  headlong 
down  a  declivity  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  breakji 
itself  all  to  shatters,  and  is  converted  into  a  shower 
of  rain,  where  the  sun  forms  many  a  bow,  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow.  To  get  out  of  our  meta- 
phors without  any  further  trouble,  it  is  the  most 
noble  sight  in  the  world.  The  weight  of  that 
quantity  of  waters,  and  the  force  they  fidl  with, 
have  worn  the  rocks  they  throw  themselves  among 
into  a  thousomlirregular  crags,  and  to  a  vast  depth. 
In  this  channel  it  goes  boiling  along  with  a  mighty 
noise  till  it  comes  to  another  steep,  where  you  see 
it  a  second  time  come  roaring  down  (but  first  you 
must  walk  two  miles  farther)  a  greater  height  than 
before,  but  not  with  that  quantity  of  watera;  for 
by  this  time  it  has  divided  itself,  being  crossed  and 
opposed  by  the  rocks,  in  four  several  streams,  each 
of  which,  in  emulation  of  the  great  one,  will  tum- 
ble down  too ;  and  it  docs  tumble  down,  but  not 
from  an  equally  elevated  place;  so  that  you  have 
at  one  \iew  all  these  cascades  intermixed  with 
groves  of  olive  and  Uttle  woods,  the  mountains  ris- 
ing behind  them,  and  on  the  top  of  one  (that 
which  forms  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  half-cir- 
cle's horns)  is  seated  the  town  itself.  At  the  very 
extremity  of  that  extremity,  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  stand*  the  Sibyl's  temple,  the  remains 
of  a  little  rotunda,  surrounded  with  its  portico, 
above  half  of  whose  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars 
are  still  standing  and  entire;  all  this  on  one  hand. 
On  the  other,  the  open  campagna  of  Rome,  here 
and  there  a  little  castle  on  a  hillock,  and  the  city 
itself  on  the  very  brink  of  the  horizon,  indistinctly 
seen  (being  eighteen  miles  off) -except  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's;  which,  if  you  look  out  of  your  wm- 
dow,  wherever  you  are,  I  suppose,  you  can  see.  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  a  liUle  below  the  first  fall,  on 
the  side  of  the  rock,  and  hanging  over  that  torrent, 
are  little  ruins  which  they  show  you  for  Horace's 
house,  a  curious  situation  to  observe  the 

"Prcceps  Anlo^  et  Tibumi  lucus,  et  uda 
Bfobilibiis  pomaria  rivla." 

Mcoenas  did  not  care  for  such  a  noise,  it  seems, 
and  built  him  a  houm  (which  they  also  carry  one 
to  see)  so  situato^l  that  it  sees  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter,  and  for  any  thing  he  knew  there  might  be 
no  such  river  in  the  world.  Horace  had  another 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tcverone,  ojiposite 


to  Maecenas's ;  and  they  told  us  there  waa  a  bridge 
of  conmiunication,  by  which  "  andava  il  detto  Sig- 
ner per  trastuUarai  coU  istesto  Orazio"  In  com- 
ing hither  we  croosed  the  Aque  Albuls,  a  vile 
httle  brook  that  stinks  like  a  fury,  and  they  say  it 
has  stunk  so  these  thousand  years.  I  forget  the 
Piscina  of  duintilius  Varus,  where  he  used  to 
keep  certain  little  fishes.  This  is  very  entire,  and 
there  is  a  piece  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  it 
too ;  in  the  garden  below  is  old  Rome,  buUt  in  lit- 
tle, just  as  it  was,  they  say.  There  are  seven 
temples  in  it,  and  no  houses  at  all :  they  say  there 
were  none. 

May  31. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  twelve  miles 
out  of  our  way  to  Palestrina.  It  has  rained  all  day 
as  if  heaven  and  us  were  coming  together.  See 
my  honesty,  I  do  not  mention  a  syllable  of  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  because  I  really  did  not  see  it; 
which,  I  think,  is  pretty  well  for  an  old  traveller. 
So  we  returned  along  the  Via  Prsnestina,  saw 
the  Lacus  Gabinus  and  Regillus,  where,  you  know, 
Castor  and  Pollux  appeared  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion. And  many  a  good  old  tomb  we  left  on  each 
hand,  and  many  an  aqueduct, 

Dumb  are  whom  fountaini^  and  their  channels  dry. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  whole  modem  ones,  works 
of  popes,  that  run  about  tl^rty  miles  a-piece  in 
length ;  one  of  them  convey  still  the  famous  Aqua 
Virgo  to  Rome,  and  adds  vast  beauty  to  the  proa- 
pect.  So  we  came  to  Rome  again,  where  waited 
for  us  a  splendidissimo  regalo  of  letters:  in  one  of 
which  came  You,  with  your  huge  characters  and 
wide  intervals,  staring.  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
I  expect  you  shoukl  take  a  handsome  crow-quiU 
when  you  write  to  me,  and  not  leave  room  for  a 
pin's  point  in  four  sides  of  a  sheet  royal.  Do  you 
but  find  matter,  I  will  find  spectacles. 

I  have  more  time  than  I  thought,  and  I  will  em- 
ploy it  in  telling  you  about  a  ball  that  we  were  at 
the  other  evening.  Figure  to  yourself  a  Roman 
villa;  all  its  Httle  apartments  thrown  open,  and 
lighted  up  to  the  best  advantage.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery,  a  fine  concert,  in  which  La 
Diamantina,  a  famous  virtuoso,  played  on  the 
vioUn  divinely,  and  sung  angellically ;  Giovannino 
and  Pasqualini  (great  names  in  musical  story) 
also  performed  miraculously.  On  each  side  were 
ranged  all  the  secular  grand  monde  of  Rome,  the 
ambassadors,  princesses,  and  all  that  Among  the 
rest  11  Serenissimo  Pretendente  (as  the  Montova 
gazette  calls  him)  displayed  his  rueful  length  of 
person,  with  his  two  young  ones,  and  all  his  min- 
istry around  him.  "  Poi  nac<pie  un  graziow 
baUo"  where  the  world  danced,  and  I  sat  in  a 
comer  regaling  myself  with  iced  firuits,  and  other 
pleasant  rinfrescatives. 
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TO  MR.  WEST. 

Rome,  May,  1740. 
I  AM  to-daj  just  reCurned  from  Alba,  a  good  deal 
fatigued;  for  you  know  the  Appian  k  Bomewhat 
tiresome.*  We  dined  at  Pompey's;  he  indeed 
was  gone  for  a  few  dajrs  to  his  Tusculan,  but,  by 
the  care  of  his  ▼illicus,  we  made  an  admirable 
meal.  We  had  the  dugs  of  a  pregnant  sow,  a 
peacock,  a  dish  of  thrushes,  a  noble  scarus,  just 
fresh  from  the  Tyrrhene,  and  some  conchylia  of 
the  lake  with  ganim  sauce:  for  my  part  I  never 
eat  better  at  Lucullus's  table.  We  drank  half  a 
dozen  cyathi  a-piece  of  ancient  Alban  to  Pholod's 
health :  and,  after  bathing,  and  playing  an  hour 
at  ball,  we  mounted  our  essedum  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  mount  to  the  temple.  The  priests 
there  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  wonder- 
ful shower  of  birds'  eggs,  that  had  fallen  two  days 
before,  which  had  no  sooner  touched  the  ground, 
but  they  were  converted  into  gudgeons;  as  also 
that  the  night  past  a  dreadful  voice  had  been  heard 
out  of  the  adytum,  which  spoke  Greek  during  a 
ftiU  half  hour,  but  nobody  understood  it.  But 
quitting  ray  Romanities,  to  your  great  joy  and 
mine,  let  me  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  we 
come  from  Albano.  The  present  town  lies  within 
the  enclosure  of  Pompey's  villa  in  ruins.  The 
Appian  way  runs  through  it,  by  the  side  of  which, 
a  little  farther,  is  a  Urge  old  tomb,  with  five  pyra- 
mids upon  it,  which  the  learned  suppose  to  be  the 
burying-place  of  the  family,  because  they  do  not 
know  whose  it  can  be  else.  But  the  vulgar  assure 
you  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Curiatii,  and  by  that 
name  (such  is  their  power)  it  goes.  One  drives 
to  Castel  Gk>ndolfo,  a  house  of  the  Pope's,  situated 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Collinette,  that  forms  a 
brim  to  the  basin  commonly  called  the  Alban  lake. 
It  is  seven  miles  round;  and  directly  opposite  to  you, 
on  the  other  side,  rises  the  Mons  AIImuius,  much 
taller  than  the  rest,  along  whose  side  are  still  dis- 
coverable (not  to  common  eyes)  certain  little  ruins 
of  the  old  Alba  Longa.  They  had  need  be  very 
little,  as  having  been  nothing  but  ruins  ever  since 
the  days  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  On  its  top  is  a 
house  of  the  constable  Colonna's  where  stood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Gondolfo,  are  the  famous  outlets  of  the  lake,  built 
with  hewn  stone,  a  mile  and  a  half  under  ground. 
Livy,  you  know,  amply  informs  us  of  the  foolish 
occasion  of  this  expense,  and  gives  me  this  oppor- 


•  However  whinwical  this  humour  may  appear  to  some 
readen,  I  chose  to  Inaeri  It,  as  it  givea  me  an  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  Mr.  Gray  was  extremely  skilled  to  the  cus- 
tomsof  the  ancient  Ronums;  and  has  catalogued,  In  his  com- 
mon-place book,  their  various  eatables,  wlnee,  perfumae^ 
eloUies,  medicines,  Ac  with  great  precision,  referring  under 
every  articles  to  passages  in  the  poets  and  historiau  where 
there  naoies  are  menUooed. 


tunity  of  displaying  all  my  enuHtioii,  that  I  naj 
appear  considerable  in  your  eyes.  This  is  the 
prospect  from  one  window  of  the  pakce.  From 
another  you  have  the  whole  campagna,  the  city, 
Antium,  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea  (twelve  nules  db- 
tant)  so  distinguishable,  that  you  may  see  the  ves- 
sels sailing  upon  it.  All  this  is  charming.  -Mr. 
Walpole  says  our  memory  sees  more  thim  our 
eyes  in  this  country,  which  is  extremely  true; 
since,  for  realities,  Windsor,  or  Richmond  Hill,  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  Albano  or  Frescati  I  am 
now  at  iKune,  and  going  to  the  window  to  tell  you 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  Italian  nights,  which,  io 
truth,  are  but  just  begun,  (so  backward  has  the 
spring  been  here,  and  every  where  else,  they  say). 
There  is  a  moonl  there  ars  stars  for  you!  Do  not 
you  hear  the  fountain?  Do  not  you  smell  the 
orange  flowers  1  That  building  yonder  is  the  con- 
vent of  St  Isidore;  and  that  eminence,  with  the 
cypress  trees  and  pines  upon  it,  the  top  of  M. 
Gluirinal. — This  is  all  true,  and  yet  my  prospect 
is  not  two  hundred  3rards  in  length.  We  send 
you  some  Roman  inscriptions  to  entertain  you. 
The  first  two  are  modem,  transcribed  from  the 
Vatican  Library  by  Mr.  Walpole. 

Pontifioes  dim  quern  fundavereiaiQca^ 
Praeciqua  Sixtus  perficlt  arte  thcdum  ;* 

El  Sixti  tantumse  gknia  toUit  to  akam. 
Quantum  se  SixU  nobile  toUit  opiiB : 

Magnus  bonos  magni  fundamina  paaoers  tampO, 
6ed  finem  otBpiis  pooere  nuycv  Itoooa. 

Saxaagit  Amphion,  Tbebana  minuBoia  oondat: 
Biztoa  et  immennB  poqdena  molls  agitt 

Saxa  tnhunt  ambo  longe  dlTersa:  sed  arte 
Hee  trahit  Amj^ion ;  Sbcius  et  arte  tiahiL 

At  tantum  exsuperat  Diroeum  Am{4iiooa  Siztoi^ 
Quantum  hie  exsuperat  cmHttn  axa  lapisL 


Mine  is  ancient,  and  I  think  not  less  curious. 
It  is  exactly  transcribed  from  a  sepulchral  maiUe 
at  the  villa  Gtostimani.  I  put  stops  to  it,  when  I 
understand  it. 

DbBlanibas 
Claudiae,  Pistes 
Primus  Coi\jugi 
Opttmic,  9anctae, 
EtPlae,  Beoemeriiale. 

Non  aqtxH^  Parcae,  statuiatis  saunina  ritae. 

Tarn  bene  comporitoe  potuistis  sede  tenere. 

Amissaestconjux,  curegoet  ipse  monu-l 

Si  *  bella  *  esse  *  mi '  iite  *  roea  *  virere  *  debuUi  * 

Tristia  contigerunt  qui  amiasa  conjuge  viva 

Nil  est  tarn  misenim,  quam  totam  perdere  vitam. 

Nee  vltaenaaci  dun  pereglsUs  crwIeUa  penaa,  sororH^ 

Ruptaquedeficiunt  to  primo  raunei^  furi. 

O  nimia  tojusts  ter  denoe  dare  munua  to  anoos, 

Deceptus  *  grauttis  *  fatum  *  sic  *  {ffoasit  •  ^esias  * 

Dum  vitam  tulerc^  Primus  Pistes  lugeaoonjughua. 


•  Sixtus  V.  bunt  the  dome  of  9t  Peters 
I  He  raised  the  obelisk  to  the  great 
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deep  io  the  ground:  curiosity  led  them  on,  and 
they  have  been  digging  ever  since ;  the  passage 
they  have  made,  with  all  its  turnings  and  windings, 
is  now  more  than  a  mile  long.  As  you  walk,  you 
see  parts  of  an  amphitheatre,  many  houses  adorned 
with  marble  columns,  and  incrustcMl  with  the  same ; 
the  front  of  a  temple,  several  arched  vaults  of  rooms 
painted  in  fresco.  Some  pieces  of  painting  have 
been  taken  out  from  hence,  finer  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  before  discovered,  and  with  these  the 
king  has  adorned  his  palace ;  also  a  number  of 
statues,  medals,  and  gems ;  and  more  are  dug  out 
every  day.  This  is  known  to  be  a  Roman  town,* 
that  in  the  emperor  Titus's  time  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  furious  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is 
hard  by.  The  wood  and  beams  remain  so  perfect 
that  you  may  see  the  grain  *,  but  burnt  to  a  coal, 
and  dropping  into  dust  upon  the  least  touch.  We 
were  to-day  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  which  at 
present  only  smokes  a  little,  where  we  saw  the 
materials  that  fed  the  stream  of  fire,  which  about 
four  years  since  ran  down  its  side.  We  have  but 
a  few  days  longer  to  stay  here ;  too  little  in  con- 
science for  such  a  place.  *  *  * 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Napka,  June  17, 174a 
Our  journey  hither  was  through  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  part  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world ;  and 
every  spot  of  it,  on  some  account  or  other,  famous 
for  these  three  thousand  years  past.*     The  season 
has  hitherto  been  just  as  warm  as  one  would  wish 
It;  no  unwholesome  airs,  or  violent  heats,  yet 
heard  of.     The  people  call  it  a  backward  year,  and 
are  in  pain  about  their  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  but  we, 
who  are  neither  com,  wine,  nor  oil,  find  it  very 
agreeable.     Our  road  was  through  Villetri,  Cis- 
tema,  Terracina,  Capua,  and  Avena,  and  so  to 
Naples.     The  minute  one  leaves  his  holiuess's 
dominions,  the  face  of  things  begins  to  change  from 
wide  uncultivated  plains  to  olive  groves  and  well- 
tilled  fields  of  com,  intermixed  with  ranks  of  elms, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  vine  twining  about  it, 
and  hanging  in  festoons  between  the  rows  from  one 
tree  to  another.  The  great  old  fig-trees,  the  oranges 
in  full  bloom,  and  myrtles  in  every  hedge,  make 
one  of  the  dclightfulest  scenes  you  can  conceive ; 
besides  that,  the  roads  are  wide,  well-kept,  and  full 
of  passengers,  a  sight  I  have  not  beheld  this  long 
time.     My  wonder  still  increased  upon  entering 
the  city,  which,  I  think,  for  number  of  people,  out- 
does both  Paris  and  London.    The  streets  are  one 
continued  market,  and  thronged  with  populace  so 
much  that  a  coach  can  hardly  pass.    The  common 
sort  are  a  jolly  lively  kind  of  animals,  more  indus- 
trious than  Italians  usually  are;  they  work  till 
evening ;  then  take  their  lute  or  guitar  (for  they 
all  play)  and  walk  about  the  city,  or  upon  the  sea- 
shore with  it,  to  enjoy  the  fresco.     One  sees  their 
little  brown  children  jumjnng  about  stark-naked, 
and  the  bigger  ones  dancing  with  castanets,  while 
others  play  on  the  cymbal  to  them.    Your  maps 
win  show  you  the  situation  of  Naples ;  it  is  on  the 
most  lovely  bay  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  calm- 
est seas :  it  has  many  other  beauties  besides  those 
of  nature.    We  have  spent  two  days  in  visiting 
the  remarkable  places  in  the  country  round  it,  such 
as  the  bay  of  Bais,  and  its  remains  of  antiquity ; 
the  lake  Avemus,  and  the  Solfatara,  Charon's 
grotto,  &e.    We  have  been  in  the  Sibyl's  cave  and 
many  other  strange  holes  under  ground  (I  only 
name  them,  because  you  may  consult  Sandy's  tra- 
vels ;)  but  the  strangest  hole  I  ever  was  in,  has 
been  to-day,  of  a  place  called  Portici,  where  his 
Sicilian  Majesty  has  a  country-seat.    About  a 

year  ago,  as  they  were  digging,  they  discovered  \  makes  the  confinement  less  disagreeable  to  them 
some  parts  of  ancient  buildings  above  thirty  feet  ^^<^"  common,  and,  consequently,  maintains  them 
. i  in  their  irresolution.    There  have  been  very  high 

•  Mr.  Gray  wrote  a  mhiitte  descripikn  of  every  thing  be  ^<>^^*i  *>n®  o'  ^^^  (>*  w  »»d)  l^a^c  come  even  to 
saw  in  this  tour  rrom  Rome  lo Naples;  aaalso  of  theenrlroos  Mows ;  two  more  are  dead  within  this  last  month, 
of  Roine,FlorBnco,  Ac    Dutae  theee  papers  are  apparendj  Cend  and  Portia;  the  latter  died  distracted ;  and 

only  merooranduma  for  his  own  use,  I  do  not  think  it  neoes- . 

stfy  to  print  them,  although  they  abound  with  many  uDeom-      '  It  should  seem,  hy  the  omisBioo  of  its  name  that  U 
monwmsrta^  and  pertinent  rlawjulqnntaitona  not  then  dboorend  to  be  HevcolBiMmL 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Florence^  July  16, 174a 
At  my  return  to  this  city,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  yours  dated 
June  the  9th.  The  period  of  our  voyages,  at  least 
towards  the  South,  is  come  as  you  wish.  We  have 
been  at  Naples,  spent  nine  or  ten  days  there,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  finding  no  likelihood  of 
a  pope  yet  these  three  months,  and  quite  wearied 
with  the  formal  assemblies,  and  Uttle  society  of  that 
great  city,  Mr.  Walpole  determined  to  return 
hither  to  spend  the  summer,  where  he  imagines  he 
shall  pass  his  time  more  agreeably  than  in  the  te- 
dious expectation  of  what,  when  it  happens,  will 
only  be  a  great  show.  For  my  own  part,  I  give 
up  the  thoughts  of  all  that  with  but  little  regret ; 
but  the  city  itself  I  do  not  part  with  so  easily,  which 
alone  has  amusements  for  whole  years.  However, 
I  have  passed  through  all  that  most  people  do, 
both  ancient  and  modem ;  what  that  is  you  may 
see,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  in  a  thousand  books. 
The  conclave  we  left  in  greater  uncertainty  than 
ever ;  the  more  than  ordinary  liberty  they  enjoy 
there,  and  the  unusual  coolness  of  the  season, 
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we  left  another  (Altiera)  at  the  extremity:  yet 
nobody  dreams  of  an  election  till  the  latter  end  of 
September.  All  this  gives  great  scandal  to  aU 
good  catholics,  and  every  body  talks  very  freely  on 
the  subject.  The  Pretender  (whom  yon  desire  an 
account  of)  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  at  church,  at  the  corso,  and  other  places ; 
but  more  particularly,  and  that  for  a  whole  night, 
at  a  great  ball  given  by  Count  Patrizii  to  the  prince 
and  princess  Craon,  (who  were  come  to  Rome  at 
that  time,  that  he  might  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor's  ministers  there  the  order  of  the  gold- 
en fleece)  at  which  he  and  his  two  sons  were  pre- 
sent. They  are  good  fine  boys,  especially  the 
younger,  who  has  the  more  spirit  of  the  two,  and 
both  danced  incessantly  all  night  long.  For  him, 
he  is  a  thin  ill-made  man,  extremely  tail  and  awk- 
ward, of  a  most  unpromising  countenance,  a  good 
deal  resembling  king  James  the  Second,  and  has 
extremely  the  air  and  look  of  an  idiot,  particularly 
when  he  laughs  or  prays.  The  first  he  does  not 
often,  the  latter  continually.  He  lives  private 
enough  with  his  little  court  about  him,  consisting 
of  Lord' Dunbar,  who  manages  every  thing,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Preston  Scotch  lords,  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  make  their  peace  at  home. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Naples  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  the  greatest  feast  in  the  year,  so  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  Sicilian  majesties  to  ad- 
vantage. The  king  walked  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, and  the  queen  (being  big  with  child)  sat  in  a 
balcony.  He  followed  the  host  to  the  church  of 
St.  Clara,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated  to  a 
glorious  concert  of  music.  They  are  as  ugly  a 
little  pair  as  one  can  see :  she  a  pale  girl,  marked 
with  the  small-pox ;  and  he  a  brown  boy  with  a 
thin  face,  a  huge  nose,  and  as  ungain  as  possible. 

We  are  settled  here  with  Mr.  Mann,  in  a  charm- 
ing apartment;  the  river  Amo  runs  under  our 
windows,  which  we  can  fish  out  of.  The  sky  is 
80  serene,  and  the  air  so  temperate,  that  one  con- 
tinues in  the  open  air  all  night  long  in  a  slight 
night  gown,  without  any  danger ;  and  the  marble 
bridge  is  the  resort  of  every  body,  where  they  hear 
music,  eat  iced  fruits,  and  sup  by  moonlight; 
though  as  yet  (the  season  being  extremely  back- 
ward every  where)  these  amusements  are  not  be- 
gun. You  see  we  are  now  coming  northward 
again,  though  in  no  great  haste ;  the  Venetian  and 
Milanese  territories,  and  either  Germany  or  the ! 
south  of  France  (according  to  the  turn  the  war 
may  take,)  are  all  that  remain  for  us,  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen;  as  to  Lorotto,  and  that  part  of  Ita- 
ly, we  have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  it. 

FROM  MR.  WEST. 

Bood-fltTMC,  June  Gth,  1740. 
I  LiTio  at  the  Temple  till  I  was  sick' of  it:  I 


have  just  left  it,  and  ^d  myself  as  much  a  lawyer 
as  I  was  when  I  was  in  it.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
I  may  study  the  law  here  as  well  as  I  could  there. 
My  being  in  chambers  did  not  signify  to  me  a 
innch  of  snofif.  They  tell  me  my  father  was  a 
lawyer,  and,  as  you  know,  eminent  in  the  (Hrofise- 
sion ;  and  such  a  circumstance  must  be  of  advan- 
tage to  me.  My  unde  too  makes  some  figure  in 
Westminster-hall ;  and  there 's  another  advantage : 
then  my  grand-father's  name  would  ^  me  many 
friends.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  young  feUow, 
that  might  enter  the  workl  with  so  many  advan- 
tages, will  not  know  his  own  interest  1  &c  &e. 
What  shaH  I  say  in  answer  to  all  thisi  For 
money,  I  neither  dote  upon  it  nor  despise  it;  it  is 
a  necessary  rtufiT  enough.  For  ambition,  I  do  not 
want  that  neither;  but  it  is  not  to  sit  upon  a 
bench.  In  short,  is  it  not  a  disagreeable  thing 
to  force  one's  inclination,  espedaUy  when  one 's 
young?  not  to  mention  that  one  ought  to  have  the 
strength  of  a  Hereules  to  go  through  our  comnm 
law;  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  Well!  but 
then,  say  they,  if  one  profeMion  does  Qot  suit  yon, 
you  may  choose  another  more  to  your  inclination. 
Now  I  protest  I  do  not  yet  know  my  own  incfinir 
tion,  and  I  believe,  if  that  was  to  be  my  direction, 
I  should  never  fix  at  all  There  is  no  gmng  by  a 
weather-cock.  I  could  say  much  more  upon  this 
subject;  but  there  is  no  talking  tdt»4.-t^te  cress 
the  Alps.  Oh,  the  folly  of  young  men,  that  never 
know  their  own  interest !  they  never  grow  wise 
till  they  are  ruinedl  and  then  nobody  pities  them, 
nor  helps  them.  Dear  Gray!  consider  me  in  the 
condition  of  one  that  has  lived  these  two  yean 
without  any  person  that  be  can  speak  freely  toi  I 
know  it  is  very  seldom  that  pec^  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  sentiments  of  those  they  convene 
with;  so  they  can  chat  about  trifles,  they  never 
care  whether  your  heart  aches  or  no.  Are  you 
one  of  these?  I  think  not  But  what  right  have 
I  to  ask  you  this  question?  Have  we  known  one 
another  enough,  that  I  should  expect  or  «Uiniftj 
sincerity  from  you  ?  Yes,  Ghray,  I  hope  we  have; 
and  I  have  not  quite  such  a  mean  opimon  of  my- 
self, as  to  think  I  do  not  deserve  it.  But,  signor, 
is  it  not  time  for  me  to  ask  sometlung  about  your 
future  intentions  abroad  1  Where  do  you  propose 
going  next  ?  an  in  Apuliam?  Tiam  illo  n  adpom- 
ri$,  tanquam  Ulysaea^  cognosces  tuorwn  nemi' 
nem.  Vale.  So  Cicero  prophesies  in  the  end  of 
one  of  his  letters — and  there  I  end. 

Yours,  &C. 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

FkVBOce,  Inly  U^  ITU 
You  do  yourself  and  me  justice,  in  imagining 
that  you  nwnt,  and  that  I  am  capaUe  ^maeeotj. 
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I  have  not  a  thought,  or  eren  a  weakness,  I  desire 
to  conceal  iiroin  you ;  and  consequently  on  my  side 
deserre  to  be  treated  with  the  same  openness  of 
heart.  My  vanity  perhaps  might  make  me  more 
reserved  towards  you,  if  you  were  one  of  the  heroic 
race,  superior  to  all  human  fidlings ;  but  as  mutual 
wants  are  the  ties  of  general  society,  so  are  mutual 
weaknesses  of  private  friendships,  supposing  them 
mixed  with  some  proportion  of  good  qualities;  for 
where  one  may  not  sometimes  blame,  one  does  not 
■nich  care  ever  to  praise.  All  this  has  the  air  of 
an  introdootion  designed  to  soften  a  very  haish 
nproof  that  is  to  follow ;  but  it  is  no  such  matter: 
I  only  meant  to  ask,  why  did  you  change  your 
kdgingsl  Was  the  air  bad,  or  the  situation  me- 
luicboly  1  If  so,  you  are  quite  in  the  right  Only, 
i*  it  not  putting  yourself  a  little  out  of  the  way  of 
t  people,  with  whom  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  up 
■offie  sort  of  intercourse  and  conversation,  though 
but  little  for  your  pleasure  or  entertainment  (yet 
there  are,  I  belieTe,  such  among  them  as  might 
give  you  both,)  at  least  for  your  information  in 
that  study,  which,  when  I  left  you,  you  thought 
of  applying  to  1  for  that  there  is  a  certain  study 
oeceasary  to  be  followed,  if  we  mean  to  be  of  any 
ttn  in  the  world,  I  take  for  granted ;  disagreeable 
enough  (as  most  necessities  are,)  but,  I  am  afraid, 
unavoidable.  Into  how  many  branches  these  stu- 
&  are  divided  in  England,  every  body  knows; 
And  between  that  which  you  and  I  had  pitched 
npon,  and  the  other  two,  it  was  impossible  to  ba- 
luice  bng.  Examples  show  one  that  it  is  not  ab- 
*ohitely  necessary  to  be  a  blockhead  to  succeed  in 
^  professioo.  The  labour  b  long,  and  the  ele- 
inents  dry  and  nnentertaining;  nor  was  ever  any 
^y  (especially  those  that  afterwards  made  a  %ure 
in  it)  amused,  or  even  not  disgusted,  in  the  b^n- 
'^;  yet,  upon  a  further  acquaintance,  there  is 
■Qiely  matter  for  curiosity  and  reflection.  It  is 
*^nnge  if,  among  all  that  huge  maa  of  words,  there 
^  not  somewhat  intermixed  lor  thought  Laws 
^y^  been  the  result  of  long  deliberation,  and  that 
not  of  dull  men,  but  the  contrary ;  and  have  so 
eloae  a  connexion  with  hist<^,  nay,  with  phOoso- 
Phy  itself,  that  they  must  partake  a  little  of  what 
t^  are  related  to  so  nearly.  Besides,  tell  me, 
have  you  ever  made  the  attempt?  Were  not  you 
fri)(hted  merely  with  the  distant  prospect 'l  Had 
^Gothic  character  and  bulkiness  of  those  volumes 
(a  tenth  part  of  which  perhaps  it  will  be  no  further 
necessary  to  consult,  than  as  one  does  a  dictiona- 
ry) no  ill  efiect  upon  your  eyel  Are  you  sure, 
|f  Coke  had  been  printed  by  Elhevir,  and  bound 
in  twenty  neat  pocket  volumes,  instead  of  one  folio, 
yon  shookl  never  have  taken  him  up  for  an  hour, 
^  you  would  a  Tully,  or  drank  your  tea  over 
Inm?  I  know  how  great  an  obstacle  ill  ^irits 
**«  to  reaofaatioD.    Do  you  really  think,  if  yon  rid 


ten  miles  every  morning,  in  a  week's  time  yoa 
should  not  entertain  much  stronger  hopes  of  the 
chancellonhip,  and  think  it  a  much  more  probable 
thing  than  you  do  at  present?  The  advantages 
you  mention  are  not  nothing;  our  inclinations  are 
more  than  we  imagine  in  our  own  power;  reason 
and  resolution  determine  them,  and  support  under 
many  difficulties.  To  me  there  hardly  appears  lo 
be  any  medium  between  a  public  life  and  a  private 
one ;  he  who  prefera  the  flrst,  must  put  himself  in 
a  way  of  being  serviceable  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  of  any  consequence  among 
them:  nay,  he  must  not  refuse  being  in  a  certain 
degree  even  dependent  upon  some  men  who  al« 
ready  are  so.  If  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  light 
on  such  as  will  make  no  ill  use  of  his  humility, 
there  is  no  shame  in  this:  if  not,  his  ambition 
ought  to  give  place  to  a  reasonable  pride,  and  he 
should  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind 
those  abilities  which  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
use  for  othere'  service.  Such  a  private  happiness 
(supposing  a  small  competence  of  fortune)  is  al- 
most  always  in  every  one's  power,  and  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  age,  as  the  other  is  the  employment 
of  youth.  You  are  yet  young,  have  some  advan- 
tages and  opportunities,  and  an  undoubted  capa- 
city, which  you  have  never  yet  put  to  the  trial. 
Set  apart  a  few  hours,  see  how  the  first  year  will 
agree  with  you,  at  the  end  of  it  you  are  still  the 
master;  if  you  change  your  mind,  you  will  only 
have  got  the  knowledge  of  a  little  somewhat  that 
can  do  no  hurt,  of  give  you  cause  of  repentance. 
If  your  inclination  be  not  fixed  upon  any  thing 
else,  it  is  a  symptom  that  you  are  not  absolutely 
detennined  against  this,  and  warns  you  not  to 
mistake  mere  indolence  for  inability.  I  am  sensi- 
ble there  is  nothing  stronger  against  what  I  would 
persuade  you  to  than  my  own  practice;  which  may 
make  you  imagine  I  think  not  as  I  speak.  AlasI 
it  is  not  so ;  but  I  do  not  act  what  I  think,  and  I 
had  rather  be  the  object  of  your  pity  than  that  yoa 
should  be  that  of  mine ;  and,  be  assured,  the  advan- 
tage I  may  receive  firom  it,  does  not  diminish  mj 
concern  in  hearing  you  want  somebody  to  con- 
verse with  freely,  whose  advice  might  be  of  move 
weight,  and  always  at  hand.  We  have  some  time 
since  come  to  the  southern  period  of  our  voyages; 
we  spent  about  nine  days  at  Naples.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  city,  as  its  environs  are 
the  most  deliciously  fertile  country,  of  all  Italy. 
We  sailed  in  the  bay  of  Baiie,  sweated  in  the 
Solfatara,  and  died  in  the  grotto  del  Cane,  as  all 
strangcre  do;  saw  the  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
and  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  the  dty  under- 
ground (which  is  a  wonder  I  reserve  to  tell  you 
of  another  time)  and  so  returned  to  Rome  for  an- 
other fortnight;  left  it  (left  Rome!)  and  came 
hither  for  the  summer.    You  have  seen  an  Epii- 
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tie*  to  Mr.  Ashton,  that  seems  to  roe  fiill  of  spirit 
and  thought,  and  a  good  deal  of  poetic  fire.  I 
would  know  your  opinion.  Now  I  talk  of  verses, 
Mr.  Walpolo  and  I  have  frequently  wondered  you 
should  never  mention  a  certain  imitation  of  Spen- 
cer, published  last  year  by  a  namesaket  of  yours, 
with  which  we  are  all  enraptured  and  enmar- 
vailed. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Florence,  Aug.  21,  N.  &  1740. 
It  is  some  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  you,  having  been  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion cross  the  mountains  to  Bologna.  We  set  out 
from  hence  at  sunset,  passed  the  Apennines  by 
moonlight,  travelling  incessof-itly  till  we  came  to 
Bologna  at  four  in  the  afternoon  next  day.  There 
we  spent  a  week  agreeably  enough,  and  returned 
as  we  came.  The  day  before  yesterday  arrived 
the  news  of  a  pope :  and  I  have  the  mortification 
of  being  within  four  days*  journey  of  Rome,  and 
not  seeing  his  coronation,  the  heats  being  violent, 
and  the  infectious  air  now  at  its  height  We  had 
an  instance,  the  other  day,  that  it  is  not  only  fancy. 
Two  country-fellows,  strong  men,  and  used  to  the 
oountry  about  Rome,  having  occasion  to  come  from 
thence  hither,  and  travelling  on  foot,  as  common 
with  them,  one  died  suddenly  on  the  road;  the 
other  got  hither,  but  extremely  weak,  and  in  a 
manner  stupid ;  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  but 
died  in  two  days.  So,  between  fear  and  laziness, 
we  remain  here,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
counts other  people  give  us  of  the  matter.  The 
new  pope  is  called  Benedict  XI V.  being  created 
cardinal  by  Benedict  XIII.  the  last  pope  but  one. 
His  name  is  Lambertini,  a  noble  Bolognese,  and 
archbishop  of  that  city.  When  I  was  first  there, 
I  remember  to  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times ; 
he  is  a  short,  fat  man,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
of  a  hearty,  merry  countenance,  and  likely  to  live 
•ome  years.  He  bears  a  good  character  for  gene- 
rosity, aflfability,  and  other  virtues;  and,  they  say, 
wants  neither  knowledge  nor  capacity.  The  worst 
side  of  him  is,  that  he  has  a  nephew  or  two ;  be- 
sides a  certain  young  favourite,  called  Melara,  who 
is  said  to  have  had,  for  some  time,  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  his  pune  and  family.  He  is  reported 
to  have  made  a  little  speech  to  the  cardinals  in  the 
conclave,  while  they  were  undetermined  about  an 
election,  as  follows:  "Most  eminent  lords,  here 
are  three  Bolognese  of  different  characters,  but  all 
equally  proper  for  the  popedom.  If  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  pitch  upon  a  saint,  there  is  cardinal 
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Gotti;  if  upon  a  politician,  there  is  Aldrovandi; 
if  upon  a  booby,  here  am  I."  The  Italian  is  mocb 
more  expressive,  and,  indeed  not  to  be  translated ; 
wherefore,  if  you  meet  with  any  body  that  under- 
stands it,  you  may  show  them  what  he  said  in  the 
language  he  spoke  it.  *^  Eminmrni,  Sigr*.  Ci 
siamo  tr6^  diversi  «t,  md  tuUi  idonei  al  Papato. 
Se  vi  piaee  un  Santo,  e*  i  VOotti;  ee  volete,  una 
testa  KaltrOf  e  PolUica^  c*  i  VAldrovandt;  9e  ten 
Coglione,  ecco  mtf  Cardinal  Coscia  u  restored 
to  his  liberty,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  to  all  his  be- 
nefices. Corsini  (the  late  pope's  nephew)  as  be 
has  had  no  hand  in  this  election,  it  is  hoped,  wffl 
be  called  to  account  for  all  his  villanous  practices. 
The  Pretender,  they  say,  has  rengned  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  his  eldest  boy,  and  will  accept  of  the 
grand  chancellorship,  which  is  thirty  thousand 
crowns  a-year ;  the  pension  he  has  at  present  is 
only  twenty  thousand.  I  do  not  afiSrm  the  tmth 
of  this  last  article ;  because,  if  he  does,  it  is  neoes* 
sary  he  should  take  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  it 
will  sound  mighty  odd  to  be  called  his  majesty  the 
chancellor. — So  ends  my  gazette. 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

norance,  Oct  9,  ITtt. 
The  beginning  of  next  spring  is  the  time  de> 
termined  for  our  return  at  ftirthest ;  possibly  it  may 
be  before  that  time.  How  the  interim  will  be  em- 
ployed, or  what  route  we  shall  take,  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. If  we  remain  friends  with  France,  upon 
leaving  this  country  we  shall  cross  over  to  Venioe, 
and  so  return  through  the  cities  north  of  the  Po  to 
Genoa ;  from  thence  take  a  felucca  to  MarseiUes, 
and  come  back  through  Paris.  If  the  contrary  fidi 
out,  which  seems  not  unlikely,  we  must  take  the 
Milanese,  and  those  parts  of  Italy,  in  our  way  to 
Venice ;  frx>m  thence  must  pass  through  the  T^tiqI 
into  Grermany,  and  come  home  by  the  Low-Coon- 
tries.  As  for  Florence,  it  has  been  gayer  than 
ordinary  for  this  last  month,  being  one  round  of 
balls  and  entertainments,  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  a  great  Milanese  lady;  for  the  only  thing  the 
Italians  shine  in,  is  their  reception  of  strangos. 
At  such  times  every  thing  is  magnificence :  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  their  ordinary  course  of  His 
they  are  parsimonious,  even  to  a  degree  of  nasti* 
,  ncss.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  vastest  palaces  in  RoaKi 
that  of  prince  Pamfilio,  the  apartment  which  he 
himself  inhabited,  a  bed  that  most  servants  in  En- 
gland would  disdain  to  lie  in,  and  fiimituie  much 
like  that  of  a  soph  at  Cambridge,  for  coovenisaee 
and  neatness.  This  man  is  worth  30,0001.  steriiRg 
I  a  year.  As  for  eating,  there  are  not  two  cardiBili 
in  Rome  that  allow  more  than  six  paoli,  widch  is 
three  shillings  a  day,  for  the  expense  of  their  ta- 
ble; and  you  may  imagine  thej  tie  sCiU  lea  SK- 
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tntragant  here  than  there.  Bat  when  they  re- 
oehre  a  yuit  from  any  fnend,  their  houeee  and  per- 
sons are  eel  oat  to  the  greatest  adrantage,  and  ap- 
pear in  all  their  splendour;  it  is,  indeed,  from  a 
motive  of  vanity,  and  with  the  hopes  of  having  it 
repaid  them  with  interest,  whenever  they  have  oc- 
casion to  retam  the  visit.  I  call  visits  going  from 
one  city  of  Italy  to  another ;  for  it  is  not  so  among 
acquaintance  of  the  same  place  on  common  ooca- 
sbns.  The  new  pope  has  retrenched  the  charges 
of  his  own  table  to  a  sequin  (ten  shillings)  a  meal. 
The  applause  which  all  he  sajrs  and  does  meet 
with,  b  enough  to  encourage  him  really  to  deserve 
fiune.  They  say  he  is  an  able  and  honest  man: 
he  is  reckoned  a  wit  too.  The  other  day,  when 
the  senator  of  Rome  came  to  wait  upon  him,  at  the 
first  compliments  he  made  him,  the  pope  puUed  off 
his  cap.  His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  stood 
by  his  side,  touched  him  softly,  as  to  warn  him 
that  such  a  condescension  was  too  great  in  him, 
and  out  of  all  manner  of  rule.  Upon  which  he 
tamed  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Oh !  I  cry  you  mercy, 
good  master :  it  is  true,  I  am  but  a  novice  of  a 
pope ;  I  have  not  yet  so  much  as  learned  ill  man- 


»  ♦  «  ♦ 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Florence,  Jao.  12;  1741. 
Wc  still  eontinae  constant  at  Florence,  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Italy.  Though  it 
is  the  middle  of  the  carnival,  there  are  no  public 
diversions ;  nor  is  masquerading  permitted  as  yet. 
The  emperor's  obsequies  are  to  be  celebrated  pub- 
licly on  the  16th  of  this  month;  and  after  that,  it 
is  imagined  every  thing  will  go  on  in  its  usual 
course.  In  the  mean  time,  to  employ  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  the  government  has  thought  fit  to 
bring  into  the  city  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  at  a 
great  expense,  a  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin,  call- 
ed the  Madonna  dell'  Impruneta,  from  the  place 
of  her  residence,  which  is  upon  a  mountain  seven 
miles  off.  It  never  has  been  practised  but  at  times 
of  public  calamity;  and  was  done  at  present  to 
avert  the  ill  efl*ects  of  a  late  great  inundation, 
which  it  was  feared  might  cause  some  epidemical 
distemper.  It  was  introduced  a  fortnight  ago  in 
procession,  attended  by  the  council  of  regency,  the 
senate,  the  nobility,  and  all  the  religious  orders, 
on  foot  and  bare-headed,  and  so  carried  to  the 
great  church,  where  it  was  frequented  by  an  in- 
finite concourse  of  people  from  all  the  country 
round.  Among  the  rest,  I  paid  my  devotions  al- 
Bxwt  every  day,  and  saw  numbers  of  people  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil,  who  were  brought  to  be  ex- 
orcised. It  was  indeed  in  the  evening,  and  the 
church-doors  were  always  shut  before  the  ceremo- 
nies were  finished,  so  that  I  could  not  be  eye-wit- 


ness of  the  event ;  but  that  they  were  all  cored  is 
ceitain,  for  one  never  heard  any  more  of  them  the 
next  morning.  I  am  to-night  just  returned  from 
seeing  our  lady  make  her  exit  with  the  same  so- 
lemnities she  entered.  The  show  had  a  finer 
efiect  than  before;  for  it  was  dark,  and  every  body 
(even  those  of  the  mob  that  could  aflbrd  it)  bore  a 
white  wax  flambeaux.  I  believe  there  were  at 
least  five  thousand  of  them,  and  the  march  was 
near  three  hours  in  passing  before  the  window. 
The  subject  of  all  this  devotion  is  supposed  to  be 
a  large  Ule  with  a  rude  figure  in  bas-relief  upon 
it.  I  say  supposed,  because  since  the  time  it  was 
found  (for  it  was  found  in  the  earth  in  ploughing) 
only  two  people  have  seen  it;  the  one  was,  by 
good  luck,  a  saint;  the  other  was  struck  blind  for 
his  presumption.  Ever  since  she  has  been  covered 
with  seven  veils ;  nevertheless,  those  who  approach 
her  tabernacle  cast  their  eyes  down,  for  fear  they 
should  spy  her  through  all  her  veils.  Such  is  the 
history,  as  I  had  from  the  lady  of  the  house  where 
I  stood  to  see  her  pass;  with  many  other  circum- 
stances: all  of  which  she  firmly  believes,  and  ten 
thousand  besides. 

We  shall  go  to  Venice  in  about  six  weeks,  or 
sooner.  A  number  of  German  troops  are  upon 
their  march  into  this  state,  in  case  the  King  of 
Naples  thinks  proper  to  attack  it  It  is  certain 
that  he  asked  the  Pope's  leave  for  his  troops  to 
pass  through  his  country.  The  Tuscans  in  gene- 
ral are  much  discontented,  and  foolish  enough  to 
wish  for  a  Spanish  government,  or  any  rather 
than  this.  •    ♦    ♦ 


TO  MR.  WEST. 

Floceno^  April  21, 174L 
I  KNOW  not  what  degree  of  satisfoction  it  will 
give  you  to  be  told  that  we  shall  set  out  firom 
hence  the  24th  of  this  month,  and  not  stop  above 
a  fortnight  at  any  place  in  our  way.  This  I  fed, 
that  you  are  the  principal  pleasure  I  have  to  hope 
for  in  my  own  country.  Try  at  least  to  make  me 
imagine  myself  not  indififerent  to  you ;  for  I  must 
own  I  have  the  vanity  of  desiring  to  be  esteemed 
by  somebody,  and  would  choose  that  somebody 
should  be  one  whom  I  esteem  as  much  as  I  do 
you.  As  I  am  recommending  myself  to  your  love, 
methinks  I  ought  to  send  you  my  picture  (for  I  am 
no  more  what  I  was,  some  circumstances  except* 
ed,  which  1  hope  I  need  not  particularize  to  you); 
you  must  add  then,  to  your  fonner  idea,  two  yean 
of  age,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  dulness,  a  great 
deal  of  silence,  and  something  that  rather  resem- 
bles, than  is,  thinking ;  a  confused  notion  of  many 
strange  and  fine  things  that  have  swam  before 
my  eyes  for  some  time,  a  want  of  love  fi>r  general 
society,  indeed,  an  inability  to  it    On  the  good 
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tide  joa  may  add  a  sensibility  for  what  otiiera 
feel,  and  indnlgence  for  their  faults  or  weaknesses, 
a  love  of  truth,  and  detestation  of  every  thing  else. 
Then  you  are  to  deduct  a  little  impertinence,  a 
little  laughter,  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  some  spi- 
fits.  These  are  all  the  alterations  I  know  of,  you 
perhaps  may  £nd  more.  Think  not  that  I  have 
been  obliged  for  this  reformation  of  manners  to 
reason  or  reflection,  but  to  a  severer  school-mis- 
tress, experience.  One  has  little  merit  in  learning 
her  lessons,  for  one  can  not  well  help  it;  but  they 
are  more  useful  than  others,  and  imprint  them- 
selves in  the  very  heart.  I  find  I  have  been  ha- 
ranguing in  the  style  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  so  shall 
finish  here,  and  tell  you  that  our  route  is  settled 
as  follows :  first  to  Bologna  for  a  few  days,  to  hear 
the  Viscontina  sing;  next  to  Reggio,  where  is  a 
fair.  Now,  you  must  know,  a  fair  here,  ia  not  a 
place  where  one  eats  gingerbread  or  rides  upon 
hobby-horses;  here  are  no  musical  clocks,  nor 
tall  Leicestershire  women;  one  has  nothing  but 
masquing,  gaming,  and  singing.  If  you  love  operas, 
there  will  be  the  most  splendid  in  Italy,  four  tip- 
top voices,  a  new  theatre,  the  duke  and  dutchess  in 
all  their  pomps  and  vanities.  Does  not  this  sound 
magnificent?  Yet  is  the  city  of  Reggio  but  one 
step  above  old  Brentford.  Well;  next,  to  Venice 
by  the  11th  of  May,  there  to  see  the  old  Doge  wed 
the  Adriatic  whore.  Then  to  Verona,  so  to  Milan, 
80  to  Marseilles,  so  to  Lyons,  so  to  PaiiSj  so  to 
West,  &c.  in  atscula  scBculorum.  Amen. 

Eleven  months,  at  different  times,  have  I  passed 
at  Florence ;  and  yet  (Qod  help  me)  know  not 
either  people  or  language.  Yet  the  place  and  the 
charming  prospects  demand  a  poetical  fiirewell, 
and  here  it  is. 

*    *    Oh  FcBsuln  amcBna 
Frigoribus  juga,  nee  niraium  spirantlbua  auria^ 
Alma  quibus  Tusci  Pallas  Deits  Aponnini 
Erne  dedit,  gtaucaque  sua  canescere  silva ! 
Non  ego  roe  posthac  Ami  de  valle  videbo 
Ponicibua  circum,  et  candonti  cincta  corona 
ViUarum  longe  nitido  comurgere  dorse, 
Aniiquamve  tedem,  et  veteres  pneferie  cupresnis 
Mirabor,  tectlaque  super  pcndentiatecta. 

I  will  send  you,  too,  a  pretty  little  sonnet  of  a 
Signor  Abbato  Buondelmonte,  with  my  imitation 
of  it. 

8pemo  Amor  sotto  la  forma 
lyamista  rido,  e  ■'aoconde  t 
Poi  ti  miachia,  e  ai  confonde 
Con  lo  adegno,  e  c5l  rancor. 
In  Pietade  ei  d  tramfbrma; 
Par  trastullo,  e  par  dispetto: 
Ma  oel  suo  di  vem  aapotio : 
Bempr'egli,  e  V'momo  Amor. 


Here  comes  a  letter  from  you.  —I  must  defer 
giving  my  opinion  of  Pausanias*  till  I  can  see  the 
whole,  and  only  have  said  what  I  did  in  oliedienoe 
to  your  commands.  I  have  spc^n  with  such 
fireedom  on  this  head,  that  it  seems  but  just  joa 
should  have  your  revenge;  and  therefore  I  send 
yoo  the  beginning,  not  of  an  epic  poem,  but  of  t 
metaphysic  one.t  Poems  and  metaphysics  (say 
you,  with  your  spectacles  on)  are  inconsistent 
things.  A  metaphysical  poem  is  a  contradictioo 
in  terms.  It  is  true,  but  1  will  go  on.  It  is  Latin 
too,  to  increase  the  absurdity.  It  will,  I  suppose^ 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  man  who  wrote  a  treatise 
of  canon  law  in  hexameters.  Pray  help  me  to 
the  description  of  a  mixed  mode,  and  «  little  epi- 
sode about  space. 


Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Grray  set  out  fixMn  Flo- 
rence at  the  time  specified  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
When  Mr.  Gray  left  Venice,  which  he  did  the 
middle  of  July  following,  he  returned  home 
through  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Turin,  and 
Lyons;  from  all  which  places  he  writ  either  to  hv 
father  or  mother  with  great  punctuality:  but  mere- 
ly to  inform  them  of  his  h^th  and  safety;  about 
which  (as  might  be  expected)  they  were  now  vay 
anxious,  as  he  travelled  with  only  a  "  Laquau  de 
Vai/<ige"  These  letters  do  not  even  mention  that 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  second  visit  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  there  wrote  in  the 
Album  of  the  Fathers  the  Alcaic  Ode; 

Oh  Tu,  severi  Religio  k)ci,  iec—See  Poem». 

He  was  at  Turin  the  15th  of  August,  and  began 
to  cross  the  Alps  the  next  day.  On  the  25th  be 
reached  Lyons;  therefore  it  must  have  been  be- 
tween these  two  dates  that  he  made  this  visit. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

I  WRITE  to  make  you  write,  for  I  have  not  much 
to  tell  you.  I  have  recovered  no  spirits  as  yet,t 
but,  as  I  am  not  displeased  with  my  company,  I 
sit  purring  by  the  fireside  in  my  arm-chair  w^ 
no  small  satisfaction.  I  read  too  sometimes,  and 
have  begun  Tacitus,  but  have  not  yet  read  enough 
to  judge  of  him ;  only  his  Pannonian  sedition  in 
the  first  book  of  his  annals,  which  is  just  as  &r 


Lurit  araicitiv  interdum  velatua  amictu, 
Bk  bene,  compoeita  veete  feiellit  Amor. 

Mox  imaaaunwit  cuUub,  faciemqtieminantem, 
Inque  odkim  vemu^  renus  ei  in  lacrymas: 

Ludcntom  fuge,  nflc  lacrymanli,  aut  crede  furenU  ; 
Idem  est  disBimUi  semper  in  ore  Deua 


*  Some  part  of  a  tragedy  under  that  Utle,  wtdch  Mr.  Waa 
had  begun. 

r  The  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  a  dkhoic  poen^  "Di 
Prlnciplis  Cogitandi."— Sbe  PaetM. 

t  ThedistreasBsof  Mr.  West's  mind  bad  alreadj  too  frr  rf 
fected  a  bod/,  from  the  flnt  weak  and  delicate.  Hk  hcakh 
declined  daily,  and,  therefore,  he  left  town  in  March,  1749;  and, 
for  \he  benefit  of  the  air,  went  to  David  Mitchell's,  &i}.  « 
Pope^  near  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire;  at  whose  houae  be<fied 
I  the  1st  of  June  foUowtng. 
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as  1  have  got,  seemed  to  iiie  a  little  tedious.  I  have 
00  more  to  say,  hut  to  desire  you  will  write  letters 
of  a  handsome  length,  and  always  answer  me 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  which  I  leave 
to  your  discretion. 

Fbpea,  Much  98;  1742. 

P.  S.  The  new  Dunciad!  qu'en  peruez  votu? 


TO  MR.  WEST.* 

I  TRUST  to  the  country,  and  that  easy  indolence 
you  say  you  enjoy  there,  to  restore  you  your 
health  and  spirits;  and  doubt  not  but,  when  the 
sun  grows  warm  enough  to  tempt  you  from  your 
fireside,  you  will  (like  all  other  things)  be  the  bet- 
ter for  his  influence.  He  is  my  old  friend,  and  an 
excellent  nurse,  I  assure  you.  Had  it  not  been 
ibr  him,  life  had  been  often  to  me  intolerable. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  that  Tacitus,  of  all  authors  in 
the  world,  can  be  tedious.  An  annalist,  you 
know,  is  by  no  means  master  of  his  subject;  and 
I  think  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  those  Pan- 
bonian  afiairs  are  tedious  in  his  hands,  in  another's 
they  would  have  been  insupportable.  However, 
fear  not,  they  will  soon  be  over,  and  he  will  make 
unple  amends.  A  man,  who  could  join  the  bril- 
liant of  wit  and  concise  sententiousness  peculiar 
to  that  age,  with  the  truth  and  grravity  of  better 
times,  and  the  deep  reflection  and  good  sense  of 
the  best  modems,  can  not  choose  but  have  some- 
thing tc  strike  you.  Yet  what  I  admire  in  him 
above  all  this,  is  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  the 
high  spirit  of  liberty  that  every  now  and  then 
breaks  out  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  no.  I 
remember  a  sentence  in  his  Agricola  that  (concise 
as  it  is)  I  always  admired  for  saying  much  in  a 
little  oompaM.  He  speaks  of  Domitian,  who  upon 
seeing  the  last  will  of  that  general,  where  he  had 
made  him  coheir  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
"  Saiia  eonatabat  Uetatum  eum^  veltU  honore^  jttr 
dicioque :  tarn  cceea  et  corrupta  mens  assiduie  ctdur 
lationibtu  erat^  ut  nesciret  a  bono  patre  non  tcribi 
fueredem,  nisi  malum  prindpem" 

As  to  the  Dunciad,  it  is  greatly  admired :  the 
genii  of  Operas  and  Schools,  with  their  attendants, 
the  pleas  of  the  Virtuosos  and  Florists,  and  th** 
yawn  of  Dulness  in  the  end,  are  as  fine  as  any 
thing  he  has  written.  The  Metaphysician's  part 
is  to  me  the  worst ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  ill 
expressed  lines,  and  some  hardly  intelligible. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  long  speech 
of  Agrippina  ;t  much  too  long,  but  I  would  be  glad 

*  Mr.  Gray  came  to  town  about  the  lot  of  September,  1741. 
R»  father  died  the  6th  of  Norember  following,  at  the  age  of 
•iitj-fire.  The  buter  end  of  the  nbeeqaem  year  he  went 
to  Cunbrkigc  to  take  his  bachelor^  degree  in  civil  law. 

I  CMe  rOCWm* 


you  would  retrench  it.  Aceronia,  you  may  re- 
member, had  been  giving  quiet  counsels.  I  fancy, 
if  it  ever  be  finished,  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
Nat.  Lee's  bedlam  tragedy,  which  had  twenty-five 
acts,  and  some  odd  scenes. 


FROM  MR.  WEST. 

Popes,  April  4, 1742. 

I  OWN,  in  general,  I  think  Agrippina's  speech 
too  long ;  but  how  to  retrench  it,  I  know  not :  but 
I  have  something  else  to  say,  and  that  is  in  relation 
to  the  style,  which  appears  to  me  too  antiquated. 
Racine  was  of  another  opinion :  he  no  where  gives 
you  the  phrases  of  Ronsard :  his  language  is  the 
language  of  the  times,  and  that  of  the  purest  sort; 
so  that  his  French  is  reckoned  a  standard.  I  will 
not  decide  what  style  is  fit  for  our  English  stage : 
but  I  should  rather  choose  one  that  bordered  upon 
Cato,  than  upon  Shakspeare.  One  may  imitate 
(if  one  can)  Shakspeare's  manner,  his  surprising 
strokes  of  true  nature,  his  expressive  force  in 
painting  characters,  and  all  his  other  beauties ;  pre- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  our  own  language.  Were 
Shakspeare  alive  now,  he  would  write  in  a  diflfer- 
ent  style  from  what  he  did.  These  are  my  senti- 
ments upon  these  matters :  perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
for  I  am  neither  a  Tarpa,  nor  am  I  quite  an  Aris* 
tarchus.  You  see  I  write  freely  both  of  you  and 
Shakspeare ;  but  it  is  as  good  as  writing  not  fipoely, 
where  you  know  it  is  acceptable. 

I  have  been  tormented  within  this  week  with  a 
most  violent  cough ;  for  when  once  it  sets  up  its 
note,  it  will  go  on,  cough  after  cough,  shaking  and 
tearing  me  for  half  an  hour  together;  and  then  it 
leaves  me  in  a  great  sweat,  as  much  fatigued  as  if 
I  had  been  labouring  at  the  plough.  All  this  de- 
scription of  my  cough  in  prose,  is  only  to  introduce 
another  description  of  it  in  verse,  perhaps  not  worth 
your  perusal ;  but  it  is  very  short,  and  besides  has 
thb  remarkable  in  it,  that  it  was  the  production  of 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  I  lay  in  my  bed 
tossing  and  coughing,  and  all  imable  to  sleep. 

Ante  omnes  morbos  hnpommWma  tmb^ 
Qua  durars  datur,  traxitque  lub  Ula  vires : 
Dura  etenlm  veraana  imo  sub  pectore  regna, 
Perpetuo  exercet  teneras  luctamine  coatas, 
Or«)ue  dlMuquet,  vooemque  immutat  anhebm ; 
Nee  cc—re Iocub:  sed  aevo coocita  mocu, 
M<^  domat  latoi,  et  corpus  labor  onuw  iatigat : 
Undo  nudeeta  dies,  nociemque  iMomnia  turbanL 
Nee  Tua,  si  mecum  Comes  hie  jucundus  adenes^ 
Verba  juvare  queant,  aul  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Sufflciant  tua  vox  dulcle,  nee  vultus  amaiua 

Do  not  mistake  me,  I  do  not  condemn  Tacitus : 
I  was  then  inclined  to  find  him  tedious :  the  Grer- 
man  sedition  sufiSciently  made  up  for  it ;  and  the 
speech  of  Gkrmanicus,  by  which  he  reclaims  his 
soldiers,  is  quite  masterly.    Your  new  Dunciad  I 
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have  no  conception  of.    I  ahall  be  too  Ute  for  our 
dinner  if  I  write  any  more.  Yoon. 


TO  DR.  WHARTON.^ 

Gainhddge,  December  27, 1742. 

I  OUGHT  to  have  returned  yon  my  thanka  a  long 
time  ago,  for  the  pleasure,  I  should  say  prodigy,  of 
your  letter;  for  such  a  thing  has  not  happened 
above  twice  within  this  last  age  to  mortal  man, 
and  no  one  here  can  conceive  what  it  may  portend. 
You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  how  I  have  been  em- 
ployed a  part  of  the  time ;  how,  by  my  own  inde- 
fatigable application  for  these  ten  years  past,  and 
by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  that  worthy  magis- 
trate, the  man  in  blue,t  (who,  I  assure  you,  has 
not  spared  his  labour,  nor  could  have  done  more 
for  his  own  son)  I  am  got  half  way  to  the  top  of 
juri8prudence,t  and  bid  as  fair  as  another  body  to 
open  a  case  of  impotency  with  all  decency  and  cir- 
cumspection. You  see  my  ambition.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  some  thirty  years  hence  I  shall  convince 
the  world  and  you  that  I  am  a  very  pretty  young 
fellow;  and  may  come  to  shine  in  a  profession, 
perhaps  the  noblest  of  all,  except  man-midwifery. 
As  for  you,  if  your  distemper  and  yon  can  but 
agree  about  going  to  London,  I  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect, in  a  much  shorter  time,  to  see  you  in  your 
three-cornered  villa,  doing  the  honours  of  a  well 
fbmished  table  with  as  much  dignity,  as  rich  a 
mien,  and  as  capacious  a  belly,  as  Dr.  Mead.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  Dr.  *  ^,  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  lost  in 
admiration  of  your  goodly  person  and  parts,  cram- 
ming down  his  envy  (for  it  will  rise)  with  the  wing 
of  a  pheasant,  and  drowning  it  in  neat  Burgundy. 
But  not  to  tempt  your  asthma  too  much  with  such 
a  prospect,  I  should  think  you  might  be  almost  as 
happy  and  as  great  as  this  even  in  the  country. 
But  yon  know  best,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
any  thing  that  might  stop  you  in  the  career  of 
glory ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  hamper  the  wheels  of 
your  gilded  chariot.  Go  on.  Sir  Thomas;  and 
when  you  die,  (for  even  physicians  must  die)  may 
the  faculty  in  Warwick-lane  erect  your  statue  in 
the  very  niehe  of  Sir  John  Cutler's. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  jrour 
illness,  but  I  hope  it  is  too  late  now :  I  can  only 
say  that  I  really  was  very  sorry.  May  you  live  a 
hundred  Christmases,  and  eat  as  many  coOan  of 
brawn  stuck  with  rosemary.    Adieu,  dec. 

*  Of  OMPark,  near  Durham.  With  this  gentleman  Mr. 
Onj  contncted  an  acquaintance  verj  early ;  and  though  thej 
were  not  educated  at  Eton,  7«taAerwardB  at  Ounbridge,  when 
the  doctor  was  fellow  of  Pemhroke-Hall,  they  became  inthnate 
friendi^  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gray's  deatiL 

t  A  wnram  of  the  ▼tce^hancellor'g  for  the  time  being,  uiu- 

•Oy  known  by  the  name  of  Bhie  Coat,  whose  bnatnesB  it  bio 
attend  actifbr  degrefli^  Ac 

U  «- BsdMlor  «tf  ctrU  Mw. 


TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

PetertioaR,  April  2B»  1744. 

Yon  write  so  feelingly  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  re- 
present your  abandoned  condition  in  terms  so  touch- 
ing, that  what  gratitude  could  not  efieet  in  several 
months,  ooropaasion  has  brooght  about  in  a  few 
days;  and  broke  that  strong  attachment,  or  rather 
allegiance,  which  I  and  all  here  owe  to  our  sove- 
reign lady  and  mistress,  the  president  of  presidents 
and  head  of  heads,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce her  name,  that  ineffable  Octogrammaton) 
the  power  of  Laxiness.  You  must  know  she  had 
been  pleased  to  appcnnt  me  (in  preference  to  so 
many  old  servants  of  hers  who  had  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  ofBoe) 
grand  picker  of  straws  and  push-pin  player  to  her 
supinity,  (for  that  is  her  title.)  The  first  is  much 
in  the  nature  of  brd  president  of  the  council ;  and 
the  other  like  the  groom-porter,  only  vrithout  the 
profit ;  but  as  they  are  both  things  of  very  greal 
honour  in  this  country,  I  consider  with  myself  the 
load  of  envy  attending  such  great  charges ;  and 
besides  (between  you  and  me)  1  found  myself  una- 
ble to  support  the  fatigue  of  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pearance that  persons  of  such  dignity  must  do ;  so 
I  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  and  excused  myself 
as  well  as  I  could.  However,  as  you  see  such  an 
affair  must  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  this  court  to  proceed 
slowly,  like  the  Imperial  and  that  of  Spain,  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  you  will  on  this  account  the 
easier  forgive  me,  if  I  have  not  answered  your  let- 
ter before. 

You  desire  to  know,  it  seems,  what  character 
the  poem  of  your  young  friend  bears  here.*  I 
wonder  that  you  ask  the  opinion  of  a  nati<s&,  where 
those,  who  pretend  to  judge,  do  not  judge  at  all; 
and  the  rest  (the  wiser  part)  wait  to  catch  the 
judgment  of  the  world  immediately  above  them; 
that  is,  Dick's  and  the  Rainbow  Cofilee-hoiises.— 
Your  readier  way  would  be  to  ask  the  ladies  that 
keep  the  bars  in  those  two  theatres  of  critidsoi. 
However,  to  show  you  that  I  am  a  jodge,  as  well 
as  my  countrymen,  I  will  tell  you,  though  I  havs 
rather  turned  it  over  than  read  it  (but  no  matter; 
no  more  have  they,)  that  it  seems  to  roe  above  the 
middling;  and  now  and  then,  for  a  little  whik, 
rises  even  to  the  best,  particularly  in  descriptiafL 
It  is  often  obscure,  and  even  unintelligible ;  and 
too  much  infected  with  the  Hutchinson  jargon.  In 
short,  its  great  fault  is,  that  it  was  publkhed  at 


*  Pleasores  of  the  Imagination  :<»Fiom  tba  poahnmw 
pabUcation  of  Dr.  Akenride^PoenM,  i(  ahooM  seem  thai  the 
author  had  very  much  the  aame  opinioQ  afterwarda  of  liiiOWB 
VKNts  wliich  BIr.  Gray  here expraasee ;  since  be  ondortooka 


reform  of  h,  which  uuM  have  given  him,  had  be 
'it,aamttchtioable  aaif  behadwrlUeniteiitinlyiMW. 
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lefttt  nine  yean  too  early.  And  so  methinks  in  a 
lew  words,  "  a  la  mode  du  Temple"  I  have  very 
pertly  dispatched  what  may  perhaps  for  several 
years  have  employed  a  very  ingenious  man  worth 
fifty  of  myself. 

You  are  much  iti  the  right  to  have  a  taste  for 
Socrates ;  he  was  a  divine  man.  I  must  tell  you 
hy  way  of  news  of  the  place,  that  the  other  day  a 
certain  new  professor  made  an  apology  for  him  an 
hour  long  in  the  schools ;  and  all  the  world  brought 
in  Socrates  guilty,  except  the  people  of  liis  own 
college. 

The  muse  is  gone,  and  left  me  in  far  worse  com- 
pany ;  if  she  returns,  you  will  hear  of  her.  As 
to  her  child*  (since  you  are  so  good  as  to  inquire 
after  it)  it  is  but  a  puling  chit  yet,  not  a  bit  grown 
to  speak  of;  I  believe,  poor  thing,  it  has  got  the 
worms,  that  will  carry  it  off  at  last  Mr.  Trollope 
and  I  are  in  a  course  of  tar-water ;  he  for  his  pre- 
sent, and  I  for  my  future  distempers.  If  you  think 
it  win  kill  me,  send  away  a  man  and  horse  direct- 
ly;  for  I  drink  like  a  fish. 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Ounbridge,FBb.3,174fi. 

You  are  so  good  to  inquire  after  my  usual  tioie 
of  coming  to  town :  it  is  at  a  season  when  even 
you,  the  perpetual  friend  of  London,  will,  I  fear, 
hardly  be  in  it — thoi middle  <^  June:  and  I  com- 
monly return  hither  in  September ;  a  month  when 
I  may  more  probably  find  you  at  home. 

Our  defeat  to  be  sure  is  a  rueful  affair  for  the 
honour  of  the  troops ;  but  the  duke  is  gone  it  seems 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-bullet  to  undefeat 
vm  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at  least 
know  how  to  be  afraid ;  but  we  are  such  uncom- 
mon people  here  as  to  have  no  more  sense  of  dan- 
ger, than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  when  and 
where  the  battle  of  Cannie  was.  The  perception 
of  these  ralamitjes  and  of  their  consequences,  that 
we  are  supposed  to  get  fipom  books,  isso  fiuntly  im- 
preseed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  fiunine,  and  pestilence, 
with  no  more  apprehensbn  than  of  a  broken  head, 
or  of  a  coach  overturned  between  York  and  Edin- 
burgh. I  heard  three  people,  sensible  middle  aged 
men  (when  the  Scotch  were  said  to  be  at  Stanford, 
and  actually  were  at  Derby,)  talking  of  hiring  a 
chaise  to  go  to  Cazton  (a  place  in  the  high  road) 
to  see  the  Pretender  and  the  highlanders  as  they 
passed. 

I  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope  (for  what  you 
keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse  than  all  the  rest)  It 
is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,  one  of  them, 
we  ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man.  It  is  for 
the  interest  even  of  that  virtue,  whose  fiiend  he 

*  H'«  poem  *<  Ds  PriodpUi  CogiiandL" 

SO 


professed  himselfl  and  whose  beauties  he  sung,  that 
be  should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal.  But,  how- 
ever, this  is  Mr.  Warburton's  business,  not  mine, 
who  may  scribble  his  pen  to  the  stumps  and  all  in 
vain,  if  these  facts  are  so.  It  is  not  from  what  he 
told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought  well  of  him, 
but  from  a  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart,  ay, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  runs  through  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  not  less  apparent  than  are  a 
thousand  little  vanities  and  weaknesses  jpaed  with 
those' good  qualities;  for  nobody  ever  took  him  for 
a  philosopher. 

If  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mann's  state  of 
health  and  happiness,  or  the  motions  of  Mr.  Chute 
homewards,  it  will  be  a  particular  favour  to  inform 
me  of  them,  as  I  have  not  heard  this  half-year 
from  them. 


TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

CSunbridge,  December  II,  174& 
I  WOULD  make  you  an  excuse  (as  indeed  I  ought,^ 
if  they  were  a  sort  of  thing  I  ever  gave  any  credit 
to  myself  in  these  cases ;  but  I  know  they  are  ne- 
ver true.  Nothing  so  silly  as  indolence  when  it 
hopes  to  disguise  itself;  every  one  knows  it  by  its 
saunter,  as  they  do  his  majesty  (God  bless  him) 
at  a  masquerade,  by  the  firmness  of  his  tread  and 
the  elevation  of  his  chin.  However,  somewhat  I 
bad  to  say  that  has  a  little  shadow  of  reason  in  it 
I  have  been  in  town  (I  suppose  you  know)  flaunt- 
ing about  at  all  kind  of  public  places  with  two 
friends  lately  returned  firom  abroad.  The  worid 
itself  has  some  attractions  in  it  to  a  sofita^  of  six 
years'  standing :  and  agreeable  well-meaning  peo- 
ple of  sense  (thank  heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them) 
are  my  peculiar  magnet.  It  is  no  wonder  then  if 
I  felt  some  reluctance  at  parting  with  them  so 
soon ;  or  if  my  spirits,  when  I  returned  back  to 
my  cell,  should  sink  for  a  time,  not  indeed  to  storm 
and  tempest,  but  a  good  deal  below  changeable. 
Besides,  Seneca  says  (and  my  pitch  of  philosophy 
does  not  pretend  to  be  much  above  Seneca,)  "  Nun- 
qiuim  mores,  quae  extuli,  re/ero.  Aliquid  ex  eo 
quod  composuif  htrbatur :  aliquid  ex  his,  quafur' 
gavi,  redit.^  And  it  will  happen  to  such  as  us, 
mere  imps  of  science.  Well  it  may,  when  wisdom 
herself  is  forced  ofien 

In  sweet  retired  solitude 
To  plome  her  feathen^  and  let  grow  ber  wingi% 
That  in  the  various  buetle  of  neon 
Weie  all  too  niflled,  and  sonnecimes  bnFaiisd. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  without  money  one  can 
not  either  live  as  one  pleases,  or  where  and  with 
whom  one  pleases.  Swift  somewhere  says,  that 
money  is  liberty;  and  I  fear  money  is  friendship 
too  and  society,  and  almost  every  external  blesring. 
It  is  a  great,  though  an  ill-natured,  comfort,  W 


»  GRAY^  WORKS.  Let.  €t. 


most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty,  withput  plea- 
sure, without  liberty,  and  without  friends. 


rageous  long  speech :  it  was  begun  about  four  years 
ago  (it  is  a  misfortune  you  know  my  age,  else  I 


I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as  to  your  might  have  added,  when  I  was  very  young.)  Poor 
historical  consolation  in  time  of  trouble:  a  calm!  West  put  a  stop  to  that  tragic  torrent  he  saw 
melancholy  it  may  produce,  a  stiller  sort  of  despair ,  breaking  in  upon  him : — have  a  care,  I  warn  you, 
(and  that  only  in  some  circumstances,  and  on  some  I  not  to  set  open  the  flood-gate  again,  lest  it  diown 
constitutions;)  but  I  doubt  no  real  comfort  or  con-  you  and  me  and  the  bishop  and  all. 


tent  can  ever  arise  in  the  human  mind,  but  from 
hope. 
I  take  it  very  ill  you  should  have  been  in  the 


I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  treat  phik)«ophy  and 
her  followers  like  a  parcel  of  monks  and  hemuts, 
and  think  myself  obliged  to  vindicate  a  profession 


twentieth  year  of  the  war,*  and  yet  say  nothing  of  I  honour,  bitn  que  je  n'en  tiennt  pas  boutique  (i 
the  retreat  hefore  Syracuse:  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the.  Madame  Scvignfi  says.)  The  first  man  that  ever 
finest  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life  7  And  how  bore  the  name,  if  you  remember,  used  to  say,  that 
does  Xenophon  or  Plutarch  agree  with  you1  For!  life  was  like  the  Olympic  games  (the  greatest  pub- 
my  part  I  read  Aristotle,  hb  poetics,  politics,  and  He  assembly  of  his  age  and  country,)  where  some 
morals;  though  I  do  not  well  know  which  is  which,  came  to  show  their  strength  and  agility  of  body,  as 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  hardest  author  by  far  I  ^  the  champions ;  others,  as  the  musicians,  onUm, 
ever  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a  dry  concise- .  poets,  and  historians,  to  show  their  excellence  in 
ness  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a 'those  arts;  the  traders  to  get  money;  and  the  bei- 
table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book :  it  tastes  for,  ter  sort,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  judge  of  all 
all  the  world  like  chopped  hay,  or  rather  like  these.  They  did  not  then  run  away  from  sodetj 
chopped  logic;  for  he  has  a  violent  affection  to  that  for  fear  of  its  temptations :  they  passed  their  days 
art,  being  in  some  sort  his  own  invention ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  it :  conversation  was  their  busineM: 
he  often  loses  himself  in  little  trifling  distinctions  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  persuasion,  on  purpose 
and  verbal  niceties;  and,  what  is  worse,  leaves  to  show  men  it  was  their  intefest,  as  well  as  their 
you  to  extricate  him  as  well  as  you  can.  Thirdly,  I  duty,  not  to  be  foolish,  and  false,  and  unjust ;  and 
he  has  suflfered  vastly  from  the  transcribblers,  I  that  too  in  many  instances  with  success :  whkh  is 
as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must,  not  very  strange;  for  they  showed  by  thor  life  that 
Fourthly  and  kstly,  he  has  abundance  of  fine  I  their  lessons  were  not  impracticable ;  and  that  plea- 
uncommon  things,  which  makes  him  well  worth  |  sures  were  no  temptations,  but  to  such  as  wanted 
the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  see  what  you  are  to  <i  clear  perception  of  the  pains  annexed  to  them.* 
expect  firom  him.  But  I  have  done  speaking  li  la  Grecque.    Mr. 

Ratdififet  made  a  shift  to  behavie  very  ratianaDy 
without  their  instructions,  at  a  season  which  tiiey 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fortify  themsdves  and 
others  against:  one  would  not  desire  to  lose  one's 
head  with  a  better  grace.  I  am  particularly  satis- 
fied with  the  humanity  of  that  last  embrace  to  aH 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Janoary,  1747. 
It  is  doubtless  an  encouragement  to  continue 


writing  to  you,  when  you  tell  me  you  answer  me .  the  people  about  him.  Sure  it  must  be  somewhat 
with  pleasure:  I  have  another  reason  which  would  embarrassing  to  die  before  so  much  good  company! 
make  me  very  copious,  had  I  any  thing  to  say :  it  Vou  need  not  fear  but  posterity  will  be  ever  glad 
is,  that  I  write  to  you  with  equal  pleasure,  though ,  to  know  the  absurdity  of  their  snoestorB ;  the  Ibol- 
not  with  equal  spirits,  nor  with  like  plenty  of  ma-  ish  will  be  glad  to  know  they  were  as  foolish  as 
terials:  please  to  subtract  then  so  much  for  spirit, ;  they,  and  the  wise  win  be  glad  to  find  themselves 
and  so  much  for  matter;  and  you  will  find  me,  1 1  wiser.  You  will  please  all  the  worid  then ;  and 
hope,  neither  so  slow,  nor  so  short,  as  I  might  '^  you  recount  roirackx  you  will  be  believed  so 
otherwise  seem.  Besides,  I  had  a  mind  to  send  much  the  sooner.  We  are  pleased  when  we  won- 
you  the  remainder  of  Agrippina,  that  was  lost  in !  ^^ !  <^d  we  believe  because  we  are  pleased.  Folly 
a  wilderness  of  papers.  Certainly  you  do  her  too  >^^  wisdom,  and  wonder  and  pleasuie,  join  with 
much  honour:  she  seemed  to  me  to  talk  like  an 


Oldboy^  all  in  figures  and  mere  poetry,  instead  of 


*  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  mon  admirabla  pictun  dnwa  of 


nature  and  the  language  of  real  passion.  Doyou  ir««phU<j9ophyiuKiit.»altndUnportaniierTioe«;«rTw« 
remember  Approchez-vou8,f  Neron. — Who  would  not  confined  to  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  atudlous,  but 
not  rather  have  thought  of  that  half  line  than  all  adapted  to  the  cummon  purposes  of  life,  and  promodi^  the  ge< 
Mr.  Rowe's  flowers  of  eloquence  1    However  you  ""^  happineas  of  mankind;  not  npoa  tbe  cMsoerioal  baiii 

wiU  find  the  remainder  here  at  the  end  in  an  out-  !f  *  'OWjm,  but  on  tbe  Immutable  fooadatioiia  of  tniUi  and 

I  virtue.    Ok 
f  Brother  to  the  eart  of  Derwentwater.    He  wae  executed 
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me  In  deniing  you  would  oontinoe  to  entertain 
tliem:  xefnoe  as,  if  yon  can.    Adieu,  dear  Sir! 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Ounbridgc^  Much  1, 1747. 
As  one  ought  to  be  particularly  carefiil  to  avoid 
Unaden  in  a  oompHment  of  condolence,  it  would 
be  a  sensible  satis&ction  to  me  (before  I  testify  my 
sorrow,  and  the  sincere  part  I  take  in  your  misibr- 
tone)  to  know  for  certain,  who  it  is  I  lament.  I 
knew  Zara  and  Selima,  (Selima  was  it,  or  Fati< 
mal)  or  rather  I  knew  them  both  together ;  for  I 
can  not  justly  say  which  was  which. — Then  as  to 
your  handsome  cat,  the  name  you  distinguish  her 
by,  I  am  ne  less  at  a  loss,  as  well  knowing  one's 
handsome  cat  is  always  the  cat  one  likes  best ;  or, 
if  one  be  aUve  and  the  other  dead,  it  is  usually  the 
latter  that  is  the  handsomest.  Besides,  if  the  point 
were  never  so  clear,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  so 
iU-bred  or  so  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all  my  interest 
m  the  surviver :  Oh  no !  I  would  rather  seem  to 
mistake,  and  imagine  to  be  sure  it  must  be  the 
tabby  one  that  had  met  with  this  sad  accident. 
Till  this  affair  is  a  little  better  determined,  you  wiM 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  begin  to  cry  -, 

"'Tempos  inane  peu>,  requiem,  spatJomqae  doloria." 

Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient,  as  it  gives 
time  to  rejoice  with  you  on  your  new  honours.* 
This  is  only  a  beginning ;  I  reckon  next  week  we 
shall  hear  you  are  a  free-mason,  or  a  gormogon  at 
least — Heigh  ho !  I  feel  (as  you  to  be  sure  have 
done  long  since)  that  I  have  very  little  to  say,  at 
least  in  prose.  Somebody  will  be  the  better  for  it ; 
I  do  not'  mean  you,  but  your  cat,  feu6  mademoi- 
aelle  Selime,  whom  I  am  about  to  immortalize  for 
one  week  or  fortnight,  as  follows  rf  ♦  •  ♦ — There's 
a  poem  for  you  j  it  \b  rather  too  long  for  an  epi- 
taph. 


TO  DR.  WHARTON. 

Stoke,  June  SvlTISL 
Your  ftiendship  has  interested  itself  in  my  af- 
fairs so  naturally,  that  1  can  not  help  troubling 
you  a  little  with  a  detail  of  them.t  ♦••♦♦•♦ 
And  now,  my  dear  Wharton,  why  must  I  tell  you 


*  Ifr.Walpola  was  about  this  time  elected  a  FeOow  of  the 
Boyal  Societj. 

1  The  reader  need  lianUybe  told,  that  the  4th  ode  in  the  ool- 
lectkn  of  his  poems  was  inserted  in  the  place  of  theso  aster- 
likfl.  Thte  letter  (as  some  other  dighl  ones  have  been)  Is  print- 
ed chiefly  to  mark  the  date  ofoneof  his  compositions. 

tThs  paragraph  here  omitted  contained  an  aeoount  of  Mr. 
Gray's  kJOi  of  a  house  by  fire  in  Comhill,  and  the  expense  he 
tboM  he  at  in  rebuilding  iu  Though  it  was  insured,  he 
coiUd  at  this  time  ill  bear  to  lay  out  the  adifitioiu(l  sum  necas* 
aiy  for  the  purpose. 


a  thing  so  contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  yours? 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you  in  the 
north,  or  to  enjoy  any  of  those  agreeable  houis  I 
had  flattered  myself  with.  This  business  will 
oUige  me  to  be  in  town  several  times  during  the 
summer,  particularly  in  August,  when  half  the 
money  is  to-be  paid ;  besides  the  good  people  here 
would  think  me  the  most  careless  and  ruinous  of 
mortals,  if  I  should  take  such  a  journey  at  this 
time.  The  only  «atis&ction  I  can  pretend  to,  is 
that  of  hearing  from  you,  and  particularly  at  *hw 
time  when  I  was  bid  to  expect  the,  good  news  of  an 
increase  of  your  family.  Your  opinion  of  Diodorus 
is  doubtless  right ;  but  there  are  things  in  him  very 
curious,  got  out  of  better  authorities  now  lost.  Do 
yon  remember  the  Egyptian  history,  and  paiticu- 
larly  the  account  of  the  gold  mines')  My  own 
readings  have  been  cruelly  interrupted:  what  I 
have  been  highly  pleased  with,  is  the  new  comedy 
from  Paris  by  Gresset,  caHcd  le  Mechant ;  if  you 
have  it  not,  buy  lus  works  all  together  in  two  little 
volmnes:  they  are  collected  by  the  Dutch  book- 
sellers,  and  consequently  contain  some  trash ;  but 
then  there  are  the  Ververt,  the  epistle  to  P.  Boo- 
geant,  the  Chartreuse,  that  to  his  sister,  an  ode  on 
hiB  country,  and  another  on  mediocrity,  and  the 
Sidnei,  another  comedy,  all  which  have  gieal 
beauties.  There  is  also  a  poem  lately  published 
by  Thomson,  cijled  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  with 
some  good  stanzas  in  it.  Mr.  Mason  is  my  ao* 
quaintance;  I  liked  that  ode  much,  but  have  found 
no  one  else  that  did.  He  has  much  fancy,  little 
judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  modesty ;  I  taJLe  him 
for  a  good  and  well-meaning  creature ;  but  then 
he  is  really  in  simplicity  a  child,  and  loves  every 
body  he  meets  with:  he  reads^  little  or  nothing; 
writes  abundance,  and  that  with  a  design  to  make 
his  fortune  by  it  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  your  family :  does  that  name  include 
any  body  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  1 


TO'  DR.  WHARTON. 

Oambridge^  Angwt  8;  ITtfL 
I  promised  Dr.  Keene  long  since  to  give  you  an 
account  of  our  magnificence  here  ;*  but  the  new»- 
papers  and  he  himself  in  person,  have  got  the  slart 
of  ray  indolence,  so  that  by  this  time  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  events  that  adorned  that 
week  ef  wonders.  Thus  much  I  may  venture  to 
tell  you,  because  it  is*  probable  nobody  else  has 
done  it,  that  our  friend  *  *'s  zeal  and  ekxjuence 
surpassed  all  power  of  description.  Vesuvio  in  an 
eruption  was  not  more  violent  than  his  utterance, 
nor  (since  I  am  at  my  mountains)  Pelion,  with  all 


*  The  Duke  of  NewcMtk's  InstaDatkn  as  ChancsUoK  <tf  lbs 
University. 
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it!  pine-Ueet  in  a  storm  of  wind,  more  impetuous 
than  his  actbn;  and  yet  the  senate-house  still 
stands,  and  (I  thank  CM)  we  are  all  safe  and  well 
at  your  service.  I  was  ready  to  sink  for  him,  and 
scarce  dared  to  look  about  me,  when  I  was  sure  it 
was  all  over ;  but  soon  found  I  might  have  spared 
my  confusbn ;  all  people  joined  to  applaud  him. 
Every  thing  was  quite  right ;  and  I  dare  swear  not 
three  people  here  but  think  him  a  model  of  oratory; 
for  all  the  duke's  little  court  came  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  pleased ;  and  when  the  tone  was  once 
given,  the  university,  who  ever  wait  for  the  judg- 
ment of  their  betters,  struck  into  it  with  an  ad- 
mirable harmony :  for  the  rest  of  the  performances, 
they  were  just  what  they  usuaily  are.  Every  one, 
while  it  lasted,  was  very  gay  and  very  busy  in  the 
morning,  and  very  owUsh  and  very  tipsy  at  night : 
I  make  no  exceptions  from  the  chancellor  to  blue- 
coat.  Mason's  .ode  was  the  only  entertainment 
that  had  any  tolerable  elegance ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  (with  some  little  abatements)  un- 
,  ounmonly  well  on  such  an  occasbn.  Pray  let  me 
know  your  sentiments ;  for  doubtless  you  have  seen 
it.  The  author  of  it  grows  apace  into  my  good 
graces,  as  I  know  him  more ;  he  b  very  ingenious, 
with  gfeat  good-nature  and  simpUcity ;  a  little  vain, 
but  in  so  harmless  and  so  comical  a  way,  that  it 
does  not  offend  one  at  all ;  a  little  ambitious,  but 
withal  so  ignorant  in  the  world  and  its  ways  that 
this  does  not  hurt  him  in  one's  opinion ;  so  sincere 
and  so  undisguised,  that  no  mind  with  a  spark  of 
generosity,  would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he 
lies  so  open  to  injury;  but  so  indolent,  that  if  he 
can  not  overcome  this  habit,  all  his  good  qualities 
will  ngnify  nothing  at  all.  After  all,  I  like  him 
80  well,  I  could  wish  you  knew  hioL 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Cambridge,  Nor.  7,  1749. 
The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  received  from 
you  equally  surprises  and  afflicts  me.*  I  have  lost 
a  person  I  loved  very  much,  and  have  been  used  to 
Krom  my  in&ncy ;  but  am  much  m5re  concerned 
for  your  loss,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  forbear 
to  dweU  upon,  as  you  must  be  too  sensible  of  them 
yourself;  and  will,  I  fear,  more  and  more  need  a 
consolation  that  no  one  can  give,  except  He  who 
has  preserved  her  to  you  so  many  years,  and,  at 
lost,  when  it  was  his  pleasurts,  has  taken  her  from 
us  to  himself;  and  perhaps,  if  we  reflect  upon  what 
she  felt  ih  this  life,  we  may  kwk  upon  this  as  an 

•The  deMh of  hii aunt  BCm.  Mary  Antrobua  who  di«d  the 
6(h  of  November,  and  was  buried  in  a  v»uli  In  Stoke  chorch- 
yaid,  near  the  chancel  door,  In  which  alao  his  mother  and 
Ijijnaetf  (i^cordlng  to  the  dinctkm  in  his  wlU)  wen  after 
wtfdiboriBd. 


instance  of  his  goodness  both  to  her,  and  to  those 
that  loved  her.  She  might  have  languished  many 
yean  before  our  eyes,  in  a  continual  increase  of 
pain,  and  totally  helpless;  she  might  have  long 
wished  to  end  her  misery  without  being  able  to  at- 
tain it ;  or  perhaps  even  lost  all  sense,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  to  such  as  must 
have  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could  have  done 
for  herself.  However  you  may  dejdore  your  own 
loss,  yet  think  that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy: 
and  has  no  more  occasion  to  pity  u»  than  we  bit. 
I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will  support  yourself  with 
that  resignation  we  owe  to  Him,  who  gave  us  our 
being  for  our  good,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it  for 
the  same  reason.  I  would  have  come  to  jrou  di- 
rectly, but  you  do  not  say  whether  you  desire  I 
should  or  not ;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I  may  know  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and  I  am  in  very 
good  health. 


TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Stota^  Jane  12  1780. 
As  I  live  in  a  place,  where  even  the  ordinary 
tattle  of  the  town  arrives  not  till  it  is  stale,  and 
which  produces  no  events  of  its  own,  you  will  not 
desire  any  excuse  from  me  for  writing  so  seldom, 
especially  as  of  all  people  living  I  know  yon  are 
the  least  a  friend  to  letters  spun  out  of  one's  own 
brains,  with  all  the  toil  and  constraint  that  accom- 
panies sentimental  productions.  I  have  been  heie 
at  Stoke  a  few  days  (where  I  shall  continue  good 
port  of  the  summer;)  and  having  put  an  end  to  a 
thing,  whose  beginning  you  have  seen  long  ago, 
I  immediately  sent  it  you.*  You  will,  I  hope,  look 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  thing  with  an  end  to  ii; 
a  merit  that  most  of  my  writings  have  wanted, 
and  are  like  to  want,  but  which  this  epikle  I  am 
determined  shall  not  want,  when  it  teUs  you  that 
I  am  ever  Yours. 

Not  that  I  have  done  yet ;  but  who  could  avoid 
the  temptation  of  finishing  so  roundly  and  so  cle- 
verly in  the  manner  of  good  Queen  Anne's  daysl 
Now  I  have  talked  of  writings ;  I  have  seen  a  book, 
which  is  by  this  time  in  the  press,  against  Middle- 
ton  (though  without  naming  him,)  by  Asheton. 
As  fiir  as  I  can  judge  from  a  very  hasty  reading, 
there  are  things  in  it  new  and  ingenious,  but 
rather  too  prolix,  and  the  style  here  and  there  sa- 
vouring too  strongly  of  sermon.  I  imagine  it  wiQ 
do  him  credit  So  much  for  other  people,  now  to 
self  again.  You  are  desired  to  tell  me  your  opinion, 
if  you  can  take  the  pains,  of  these  linea.  I  am 
once  more.  Ever  yours. 


'  This  was  the  Bcgy  In  the  chnrcfa-yaid— B. 
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ODE  I. 

ON  THB  SPRING. 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  hours, 

Fair  Venus'  tnin,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long^^zpeding  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year, 
The  attic  warbler  pours  her  thrpat 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring, 
While,  whispering  {Measure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  t)urough  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where  er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  be#ch 

O'er-canopies  the  glade.* 
Beside  some  Water's  rushy  brink 
With  roe  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  Tain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  Kttle,  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care, 

The  panting  herds  repose, 
Yet  hark!  how  through  the  peopled  air. 

The  busy  murmur  glows! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honeyed  spring. 

And  float  amid  the  tiquid  noon^t 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  show  their  gayly-gilded  trim, 
*  duick-glancing  to  Uie  sun.t 


-a  bank 


O'erooopied  with  luacSocifr  woodbine. 

Shaksp.  Mid.  Dreom^ 
\  Nne  per  neuisin  Uquidam.    Virg.  Owrg.  Ub.  4. 

X . •porUng  wkh  qaldc  glanee. 

Show  10  the  son  their  waved  coats  dropt  wtth  fold. 

Mmm^8PoraaimLftit,b,7, 


To  contemplation's  sober  eye,* 

Such  is  the  race  of  man, 
And  they  that  creep  and  they  that  fly 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  di^. 

In  fortune's  varying  ooburs  drest; 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough 
Or  chilled  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 

The  sportive  kind  refdy, 
Poormorahstl  and  what  art  thou  1 

A  solitary  fly! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets. 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  pltmiage  to  display; 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flowU, 
Thy  Sim  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone— 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 


ODE  IL 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  1  FAYOURITE  CAT| 

Drowned  in  a  Tub  qf  QM  FUhu, 

*TwA8  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  died 

The  azure  flowers  that  blow, 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclined. 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortdse  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw,  and  purred  applause. 


*  While  Insects  ftom  UkB  UuMhold  pnach,  4be. 
Mr,  Oretn  in  tht  Ontta.  JDotMej^t  MUeOarnkt,  toL  % 
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Still  had  she  gazed,  but,  'midit  the  tide, 
Two  angel  foims  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  etream: 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue, 
Through  richest  purple,  to  the  view 

Betrayed  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw : 
A  wtiisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretched  ih  vain  to  reach  the  prize: 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  1 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish  1 

Presumptuous  maid  1  with  looks  intent, 
Again  she  stretched,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between : 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smiled,) 
The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguiled; 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood, 
She  mewed  to  every  watery  god 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came;  no  Nereid  stirred, 
Nor  cruel  Tom  or  Susan  heard: 

A  fiiv'rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties!  undeceived, 
Know  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved. 

And  be  with  caution  bold: 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes, 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize, 

Nor  all  that  glistens  gold. 

ODE  III. 

ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  OOLLCOE. 

Ye  distant  Spfares!  ye  antique  Towers! 

That  crown  the  watery  glade 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry ^*  holy  shade; 
And  ye  that  from  the  statdy  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead,  survey, 
Whose  turf^  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  ak>ng 

His  silver-winding  way ; 

Ah  happy  hills!  ah  pleasing  shade! 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And,  redolentt  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 


Kinc  Henry  VL  foonder  of  the  OoDege. 
1  And  be»  their  honey  redolent  of  epring. 


Say,  father  Thames!  for  thou  hast 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  1 

The  captive  linnet  whidi  enthral  t 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 

While  some,  on  eamesk  bostness  bent. 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
XSainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constninti 

To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Ghty  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast;' 
Their  buxom  health  of  rosy  hoe. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom ; 
Tjie  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, ' 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
T^  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  tnib  I 
Ah!  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  1 

Ah !  tell  them  they  are  men. 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind; 
Disdainful  apger,  pallid  fear. 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
And  envy  wan,  and  faded  care, 
Grim-visaged,  comfortless  despair. 

And  sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  in&my. 

The  stings  of  falsehood  those  shall  try, 

And  hard  unkindnMs*  altered  ejo, 


ODES. 


That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow; 
And  keen  lemorae,  with  bkiod  defiled, 
And  moody  madneee*  laughing  wild 

Amid  severeit  wo. 

Lol  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen: 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  &res  the  veins, 
That  every  lab'ring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage ; 
ho  t  poverty  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  sloW'Oonsuming  age. 

To  each  Ids  sufferings ;  all  are  men 
'  Condemned  alike  to  groan, 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
f  et  ah!  why  should  they  know  their  fata 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise, 
No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss 

'Tis  folly  to  be  vrise. 


ODE  IV.  \ 

TO  ADYERSITT. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thoa  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 

The  bad  affright,  aflUct  the  bestl 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
Andporple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  akme. 

When  first  thy  site  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  Ids  darling  child,  designed, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind ; 
Stern  rugged  nurse !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others* 
wo. 

Sacred  at  thy  frown  terrific  fly 

Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  bnxxl, 
WiU  laughter,  noise  and  thoughtless  joy. 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  dutperse ;  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe: 
By  vain  prosperity  received, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  be- 
lieved. 


AndlladnMi 


iBUghing  in  hli  Irefol  mood. 


Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed, 
Immersed  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  melancholy,  silent  maid. 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend ; 

Warm  charity,  the  general  friend, 

With  justice,  to  herKlf  severe, 

And  pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh !  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess !  lay  thy  chastenmg  hand, 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrora  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band;  , 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen,) 
With  thundering  voice  and  threatening  mien, 
With  screaming  horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  O  Goddess !  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart : 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive ; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 


ODE  V. 

THE  PROaRBSS  OP  POCSY. — PINDARIC. 

Advertisement.       $ 
When  ihe  author  fim  publiabed  this  and  the  fbOowinK  OH 
he  was  adviaed,  eron  bj  hit  friends^  to  lubjoln  mne  ftm 
explsnatorx  notei^  but  liad  too  much  reepea  for  the  onder- 
ilaading  of  hia  nsdsn  to  tain  that  liberty 

I.  1. 
Awake,  JSolian  Ijne !  awake,* 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings ; 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  riUs  their  mazy  progress  take ; 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  verdant  vales- and  Ceres'  golden  rdgn ; 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetous,  see  it  pour ; 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

*  AwBkB,myglaryl  awake,  late  and  haipi 

Davids  Paabim. 

Phidar  itjles  hia  own  poetry,  with  its  musical  accompani* 
menti^  JEoUan  eong,  .SoUan  strings  the  breath  of  the  JEolian 
flute.  The  aubjea  and  rimlle,aaumal  with  Pindar,  an  hen 
united.  Tlie  various  aouices  of  poeoy,  wliich  gives  lift  and 
hifltre  to  an  it  touches,  are  here  deecribed,  as  well  in  ks  quiet 
majestic  progrBan,  enriching  every  subject  (otherwise  dry  and 
barren)  with  all  the  pomp  of  diction,  and  luzurlant  harmony 
of  nomben,  as  in  its  more  rapid  and  irresistible  coune  wImq 
swoOanand  hnxried  away  by  the  cooflia  of  tumahooas  pa» 


aRArS  WORKS. 


1.2. 


Oh  sovereign*  of  the  willing  sonl, 

Parent  of  sweet  and  sdemn-breathing  ain, 

Enchanting  shell !  the  sulloi  ckres 

And  frantic  passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command: 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  handt 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 

"With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wmg ; 

Gtuenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

L  3. 

Theet  the  voice,  the  dance  obey, 

Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay : 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet  green  ' 

The  rosy-crowned  loves  are  seen, 

On  Cytherea*s  day, 

With  antic  sports  and  blue-eyed  {deasuret 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures : 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 

Slow-melting  strains  thar  queen's  approach  declare 

Where'er  she  turns  the  graces  homage  pay : 

With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way ; 

O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  riang  bosom  move 

The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of  bve. 

IL  1. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  awut  fl 
Labour  and  penury,  the  rack  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  firom  the  storms  of  fiite ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vaiu  the  heavenly  musel 
^^ht  and  all  het  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  Utda  of  boding  eiy, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky, 
Till  down  the  eastern  difls  afarll 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy  and  glittering  shafts  of 
war. 

*  FDwer  oC  harmonj  to  calm  the  turbulent  paarions  of  the 
■ooL  Tin  thoughts  an  bonowed  firom  the  first  Pythian  of 
Pindtr. 

t  This  ta  a  weak  imltatlnn  of  some  beautiful  lines  in  the 
Mine  ode. 

X  Power  of  harmooj  to  produce  all  the  gracea  of  modon  in 

the  body. 

I  To  compensite  the  real  or  imaginaiy  IDs  of  life,  the  muae 
ytn  given  to  manW  nd  b j  the  same  Proridence  that  sends  the 
aay  by  h*  chw'^  P~*°"  *®  ^*^**  ****«*«>">  *»*  lemw  of 


II.  2. 

In  climes*  beyond  the  solar  road,t 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 

The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gkNun 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode^: 

And  oft  beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 

In  loose  numbers,  wildly  sweet. 

Their  feather-cinctured  chie6  and  duAy  loves. 

Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 

Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame. 

The  unconquerable  mind  and  fieedom'sholy  flame. 


*i  ofwen  the  morning's  wen4ippolnted  star; 
fLa  nitfchini  «P  «»*  ••«««  kill,  alar.-- 


'Otwtey. 


n.  3. 

Woods  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  8teep,t 
Isles  that  crown  the  iEgean  deep. 
Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Meander's  amber  waves 
In  lingermg  labyrinths  creep. 
How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish, 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  t 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around. 
Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound, 
Till  the  sad  nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hoar, 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains: 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  power 
And  coward  vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh,  Albion!  next  thy  sea-enoided 
coast 

IIL  L 

Par  from  the  mm  and  summer  gale. 

In  thy  green  lap  was  nature's  darlingS  laid. 

What  Ume,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 

Her  awful  face ;  the  dauntless  child 

Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and- smiled. 

This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year ; 

Thme  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  I 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  teank 

■  ■ 

*  ExtenelTe  influenced' poetic  genius  orer  the  remoMt  and 

most  uncivilized  nations ;  its  connezkm  with  liberty,  and  ths 

virtues  that  naturall/  attend  on  iL    (9ee  the  Ene,  Norweglu^ 

and  Welsh  Fragmeota,  the  Lapland  and  American  Song^AcO 

f  Extra  anni  solisque  viaa —  VirgiL 
Tutta  lontana  dal  camin  del  sole. — Petrurchy  Catu.Z 

I  Progresi  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Itelv,  and  ftnn  fealy  to 
Ei^land.  Chancer  was  not  imacquainted  w|th  the  iiiiiinp 
ofDante  or  of  Petrarch.  TheBariof  8nrreyand9ir11»oissi 
Wyatt  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  ftrmed  their  iMie  dMn: 
Spencer  imitated  the  Italian  writen,  Blilton  improvedcothea : 
but  thb  schod  expired  soon  after  the  reetoration,  and  a  osw 
one  arose  on  the  French  model,  which  has  sutioMtrd  sraranra 

f  BhalopeBce, 
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UI.  3. 

Not  Mcond  he*  that  rode  sablime 
Upon  the  aeraph-wings  of  ecstacy, 
The  lecrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy, 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  pbce  and  time  rf 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-biaze,t 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw,  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold  where  Diyden's  leas  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,§ 
With  necks  in  thunder  dothedlJ  and  long  resound- 
ing pace. 

III.  3. 

Hark  1  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  1 

Blight-eyed  fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bumjIT 

But  ah !  'tis  heard  no  more** — 

Oh,  lyre  divine!  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  nowl  though  he  inherit 

Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,tt 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Throogh  the  azure  deep  of  air. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Soch  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray 

With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun;         ^ 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 

Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate. 

Beneath  the  good  how  far — ^but  far  above  the  great. 


'MSton. 

t flainnian^  moenia  mnndiw— Lucretf ti«. 

tFor  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  to  the  wheels. 
Ami  above  the  flrmament,  that  was  over  their  heaib,  was  the 
Hkeoflsi  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  npphlre  itooe.~ 
Thk  was  the  appoaranoe  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.— fse- 

t  Meant  to  expresi  the  stately  inarch  and  sounding  energy 
of  DiTden's  rfaymea 
I  Bast  thoo  clothed  bis  neck  with  thunder T—Jb6. 
f  Words  that  weep  and  tean  that  speak.— Cnc^. 

"  We  have  had  in  our  language  no  other  odes  of  the  su- 
Wixne  kind  than  that  of  Dryden  on  9t  Cecilia's  day;  for  Cow- 
ley, who  had  his  merit,  yet  wanted  judgment,  style,  and  har- 
nooy,  for  such  a  tselc.  That  of  Pope  is  not  worthy  of  so  great 
aman.  Mr.  Maeon,  indeed,  of  late  days,  has  touched  the  troe 
chonk,  and,  with  a  masterly  hand,  insofue  of  hischorasMS — 
•bove  all,  in  die  last  of  Coractacus; 

HarkI  beard  ye  not  joa  footstep  dreadl  Ac 

tr  Pindar  compares  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to 
ravens  that  croak  and  clamour  in  vain  below,  while  It  pursues 
ks  flight  ragar^yeas  of  their  noise. 


ODE  VI. 

THE  BABD.— PINDARIC. 

AdvertiaemetU, 

Hm  foUowing  Ode  is  founded  on  a  tradidon  current  in  Walei^ 
that  Edward  L  wlien  he  completed  the  coaquesi  of  that 
country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  lell  Into  his  bands  to  bo 
put  to  death. 

I.  1. 
"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 
Though  farmed  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state.* 
Helm  nor  hauberk'st  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant!  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fe^; 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!" 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  prided 
Of  the  first  Eldward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side! 
He  wound  with  toilsome  maroh  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'sterll  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance: 
To  arms,  cried  MortimerlT,  an4  couched  his  quiv- 
ering lance. 

1.2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair^ 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air,tt) 
And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  flie 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyn. 


*  Mocking  the  air  srith  ooloars  kily  spraad. 

Shalnp.  King  John, 

t  TYie  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  sleel  ringlets  orrli^  inlar* 
woven,  forming  a  coat  of  mail  that  sat  ckae  to  the  body,  and 
adapted  itadf  to  every  motkxL 

%  TYie  crested  adder's  pride.— i>ry(2tn's  Indian  Qiumn, 

%  Soowdon  was  a  name  given  bX  the  Saxons  to  that  mooii> 
tainous  tract  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  CraigiaiMryrI : 
it  included  all  the  highlands  of  GaemarvonahirB  and  Merfc»> 
nethshire,  as  far  eaat  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hygden,  q»ak* 
Ing  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  King  Edward  1  iays^ 
Ardortum  amnio  Conway  ad  cUvum  montio  Erery;  snd 
Biaithew  of  Weetmlnater,  (ad  ma,  1983)  Apud  Abereonwojf 
ad  pedeo  mentis  SnowdoniafeeU  erigi  eaotrumforle. 

I  Gilben  de  Clare,  sumamed  theRed,  Earl  of  Gkmcaiier  and 
Hertford,  son-in-law  to  Eiog  Edward. 

f  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  M^igmore.  ThiBj  both 
were  Lord  Marchers,  whoae  lands  lay  on  the  bofdecs  of  Wslei^ 
and  probably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expedhioo. 

"The  image  was  taken  ftom  a  wen  known  picture  of  Ra* 
phael,  representing  the  Supreme  Being  In  the  rHan  of  Bse* 
UeL  There  are  two  of  these  psintingi^  both  believed  original; 
one  at  Fkxence^  the  other  at  Paris. 

ft  ShoDsflke  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

AH^an^t  Paradi—  LmL 
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"  Hark  how  each  giant  oak  and  dewrt  cave 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath! 

0*er  thee,  oh  king !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp  or  soft  UeweUyn's  lay. 

1.3. 
"  Cold  b  Cadwallo's  tongue, 
That  hushed  the  stormy  main; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 
Mountains !  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinliraraon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's*  shore  they  lie, 
Smeared  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale; 
Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  ravens  sail, 
The  faniitthed  eaglet  screams  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
Deart  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries 

No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep: 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  gnsly  band, 
I  see  them  sit;  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  land ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave§  with  bloody  hands  the  Ussue  of  thy 
line."       ' 

II.  1. 
*  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race: 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year  and  mark  the  night 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afiright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  roofs  that 

ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  111 
She-wolf  of  France,?  with  unrelenting  fangs 
That  tearest  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee**  be  bom  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  heaven.    What  terrors  round  him 

wait! 

*  TIm  ihoroi  of  CMnarvooahira,  oppoiits  (o  the  Uo  of  An- 
gleeey. 

t  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  oaed  annually  to 
tuild  their  aerie  among  the  rocks  of  Suowdon,  which  ftom 
thence  (m  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welah,  Craigian- 
•ryrl,  or  the  crags  of  the  eaglea.    At  ihia  daj  (I  am  tdd)  the 
highoBt  point  of  Snowdon  ia  caUed  The  Eagle's  NesL    That 
\^  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  thia  island,  as  the  Scots,  and 
the  peojde  of  Cumberland,  Wettmoreland,  Ac  can  leattfy :  It 
B-eo  has  buUt  its  neetln  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.    [See  WU- 
laughby'*  Ornithol  PublUAed  by  Ray.) 
♦  AS  dear  to  me  a*  are  the  ruddy  drops 
'  That  Tirft  my  «d  heart.--Sfca*,p.  j^u^  Oatar. 

^.     «.T.^«.<riBn  Ode  that  rnllni». 


.  *-  the  Norwegian  Ode  that  follows 


!  Rdward  n.  cruelly  buicheml  in  Berkeley  Castk. 
I  tabd  of  France.  Edwaid  It's  adulterous  queen. 


France. 


Amazement  in  his  van,  with  flight  combined, 
And  sorrow's  laded  form,  and  solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

'  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord. 
Low  on  his  fimeral  couch  he  lies* 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  affi>rd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies! 
Is  the  sable  warriort  fledl 
Thy  son  is  gone ;  he  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom, 
Grone  to  salute  the  rising  mom : 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,t  and  soft  the  xephyr  bbwi, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow  and  [Measure  at  the  hdm, 
Regardless  of  the  swe^ing  whirlwind's  sway, 
That  hushed  in  grim  repose  expects  his  eveniog 
prey. 

11.  3. 
<  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,l 
The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feasL 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  the  baffled  guest 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,U 
Lance  to  lance  and  horse  to  horse  1 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  couw, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mowthcv 

way. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius  IIT  London's  lasting  shams, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort's**  faith,  hisiaUier'stt  &me, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  tt  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  roee  of  snow,§9 
Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread ; 
The  bristled  Boar  till  in  infant  gore 
WaUows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

*  Death  of  that  king;  abandoned  by  his  sfaUdrBn,  and  evn 
robbed  in  his  iMt  moments  by  his  oonnien  and  mboreK 

t  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  dead  atme  time  befccB  kk  Mmb. 

X  Magnificence  of  Richard  O.'i  reign.  Bee  Fwi^rrt,  aai 
olhw  contemporary  writeia 

t  Richard  IL  (aa  we  are  told  by  Aichbldiop Scroop,  asdte 
confederate  lords,  in  their  manifesto,  by  llKnnasofWalBftii^* 
tuun,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was  starved  to  death.  T» 
story  of  hlsaaaaslnationby  Sir  Piers  of  Exon  ia  of  much  later 
date. 

I  Ruinous  civil  wars  (^  York  and  Lancaster. 

H  Henry  VL,  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  V.,  Rkterf 
Duke  of  York,  dbc  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  ia  d» 
Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  \hat  structure  is  nyga^ 
ly  attributed  to  Julius  Cnaar. 

**  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who  soug- 
hed hard  to  save  her  huaband  and  her  crown. 

ft  Henry  V. 

U  Henry  VL  very  near  being  canoniaed.    TI»UnBofiia> 
caster  had  no  right  of  inheri^ttce  to  the  crown. 
KThe  white  and  redRosea^  devices  of  York  andLsncMW 

II  The  silver  Boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  m.  whaocs  hi 
was  umaOy  known  in  hk  own  tima  1^  Uks  iMnw  of  TteBotf 


ODES. 


Now,  brothera'!  bending  o'er  the  aocuned  loom, 
SUmp  we  our  vengeance  deq>,  and  ratify  hiB  doom. 

lU.  1. 

'Edward, lot  toaoddenfate 
(Weave  we  the  woof;  the  thread  b  spun) 
Half  of  thy  heart*  we  consecrate ; 
(The  web  is  wove;  the  work  is  done.*) 
"  Stay,  oh  stay  t  nor  thns  forlom 
Leave  me  unblessed,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn. 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
Bat  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height, 
Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll! 
Vinons  of  glory!  spare  my  aching  sight, 
Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthurt  we  bewail: 
AH  hall,  ye  genuine  kings  jt  Britannia's  issue, 
haili 

lU.  2. 

"  Gilt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 
And  gorgeous  dames  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear; 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine. 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line, 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face,! 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Talieasinin  hear  I 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Blight  rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-coloured 
wings. 

III.  3. 

"  The  verse  adorn  again. 
^We  war,  aiid  faithful  knr«,t 


'Bcanorof  OMtQsdtod  aiewTMnaffcer  the  conqoeit  of 
^•lea  The  heroic  proofs  the  gave  of  her  aflaction  for  ha 
^  ia  well  known.  The  monaments  of  his  ngnt  and  nr- 
'^forthekOTofheraraaUU  to  be  seen  at  Notthaiaptmi, 
^•<l^ofton  Waltham,  and  oUter  ptacea 

>  It  waa  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation,  that  Ung 
^nhor  was  niU  alive  In  Fairyland,  and  ihcnild  retom  again 
to  reign  over  Britain. 

:Bath  Meriin  andTVOlcarin  had  propberfed  that  the  WeMi 
"hould  regain  their  aovenignt J  over  this  ifliand,  whkhseemad 
to  be  accompiiahed  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 

(Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Paul  Dzialiraki,  ambenador  of  Poland,  says,  **  And  thus  die, 
lion.Uke  ridng,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  leai  with  her 
"atfcly  pon  and  majefAical  deporture,  than  with  the  taitnen 
of  her  princelia  cheekce." 

ITalienrin,  the  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  6th  cen- 
^-  Hit  works  are  «iU  preserved,  and  his  memory  lidd  in 
bigh  veneration  among  his  coontiymai. 

^Fbrce  wan  and  faithful  loves  shall  monlize  my  song. 
Spenser't  Potm  to  the  fWry  Qaum, 


And  truth  severe,  by  fidry  fiction  drest 

In  buskined  measures  move* 

Rde  grief^  and  pleasing  pain, 

With  luNTror,  t3rrant  of  the  throbbing  breast 

A  voioet  as  of  the  chemb<;hoir 

(>ales  firom  blooming  Eden  bear. 

And  distant  warblingt  lessen  on  my  ear. 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond  impious  man!  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine 

cloud, 
Rused  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  1 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me:  vrith  joy  I  see 
The  ditferent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair  and  ipoeptred  care ; 
To  triiunph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and,  headlong  from  the  moontain's 

height. 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide,  he  plunged  to  endless 

night 


ADVERTlSEBfENT. 

The  Author  onoe  had  thoughts  (In  coDoeif  whh  a  firleod)  of 
givbig  a  history  of  BngUrii  poetry.  In  the  Intxodnctioii  to  U 
he  meant  to  have  produced  some  specimens  of  the  style  that 
reigned  in  ancient  times  among  tlie  neighbouring  national  or 
those  who  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  this  Mand,  and 
mm  our  progenitors :  the  following  three  imltatioQS  made  a 
part  of  them.  He  aAerwarda  dropped  his  dei^;  especially 
after  Iw  had  heard  that  it  was  already  in  tlw  hands  of  a  penoo 
well  qualified  to  do  it  justice  both  by  his  taste  and  his  research- 
es into  antiquity. 

ODE  VII. 

THE   FATAL  SISTERS. 

From  the  Nocee  tongue. 

To  be  found  in  the  Ortadea  of  Thermodua  7Vr< 
/ceus,  ITq/Hke,  Wt9,  folio  f  and  also  in  Bartho- 
linvM.     VUt  T  orpitfyrir  Va{faUi,  4»e. 

PREFACE. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd,  Earl  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  into  Ireland,  to  the 
assLstance  of  Sigtryg  with  the  silken  Beard,  who 
was  then  making  war  on  his  fitther-in-law,  Brian, 
king  of  Dublin.  The  earl  and  all  his  forces  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Sigtryg  was  in  danger  of  a  to- 
tal defeat ;  hut  the  enemy  had  a  greater  loss  by 
the  death  of  Brian,  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. On  Christmas-day  (the  day  of  the  battle)  a 
native  of  Caithness,  in  Scotland,  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding 
fun  speed  towards  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into 

■Shakspeara.  tMUtoa. 

:  The  sdccMloQ  of  the  poets  afier  lOkon's  time. 
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h.  Curiodty  led  him  to  foflow  them,  till,  looking 
through  an  opening  in  the  rock,  he  saw  twelve  gi- 
gantic figures,  resembling  women:  they  were  all 
empbyed  about  a  loom ;  and  as  they  wove,  they 
sung  the  following  dreadful  song.  Which,  when  they 
had  finished,  they  tore  the  web  into  twdte  pieces, 
and  each  taking  her  portion,  galloped  ax  to  the 
north,  and  as  many  to  the  south. 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 

Iron -sleet  of  arrowy  shower^ 
Hurtlest  in  the  darkened  air. 

Glittering  Unces  are  the  kxnn 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  wo  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 
('Tis  of  human  entrails  made,) 

And  the  weights  that  play  below 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  akmg : 

Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  rtrong, 

Mista,  black  terrific  maid ! 

Sangrida  and  Hilda  see, 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid ; 

'Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

En  the  ruddy  sun  be  set 
Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  Uie  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conffict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

Ai  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread, 
Wading  through  the  ensanguined  field, 

Ghmdula  and  Geira  spread 
O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill  and  oun  to  spue : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live : 
(W^ve  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

j^oie.— ^The  Valkjriur  were  remsle  dlvliiltlei^  servants  of 
Odin  (or  Wodin)  in  the  Gothic  mythology.  Their  name  sig- 
nifies  ehootert  of  the  tlain.  They  were  mounted  on  swift 
bonei^  withdrawn  swords  In  their  handu^  and  in  the  throng 
of  battle  selected  auch  aa  were  deatined  to  alanghter,  and  con- 
ducted them  t»  Valkalla,  (the  hall  of  Odin,  or  paiadlae  of  the 
InraTe,)  where  they  attended  the  banquet,  and  aenred  the  de- 
paxted  heroea  with  htHiwof  mead  and  ale. 

*  How  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying,  behind  them  ahot 
aiarp  aleet  of  arrowy  ahower.— ^£{t  Pmr.  Reg. 

t  The  noise  of  batUa  honied  in  the  air^AAo*.  JvL  Cm. 


They  whom  once  the  desert  beach 
Pent  vrithin  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  eari  is  laid, 
Qored  vrith  many  a  gaping  wound ; 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  bead ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Erin*  weep, 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  immortality  I 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 
Clotids  of  carnage  blot  the  sun: 

Sisters!  weave  the  web  of  death: 
Sisters  I  cease,  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task  and  hail  the  hands! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triiuiph  sing ; 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands, 

Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 

Mortal !  thou  that  hearest  the  tale 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song ; 

Scotland  through  each  winding  rale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters  1  hence  with  spun  of  speed ; 

Elach  her  thundering  falchion 
Each  befttride  her  sable  steed : 

Hony,  hnny  to  the  field. 


ODE  vin. 


THE  DE80CNT  OF  OOni. 


Rom  the  NocsB  tongue. 


7b  be  found  in  SartholinuM,  deeanuit  eoniem' 
neneUs  morH»  HaumuK,  1689,  Quarto. 

Vpnis  Odfam  AlUa  gaoir,  4e& 

Up  rose  the  king  of  men  with  speed. 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode 
That  leads  to  Hela'st  drear  abode. 
Him  the  dog  of  darkness  spied ; 
His  shaggy  throat  he  opened  wide. 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  filled, 
Foam  and  human  goro  distilled : 
Hoarse  he  brays  with  hideous  din, 
Eyes  that  glow  and  iangs  that  grin, 


'beland. 

tNifflwhnr,  the  beO  of  the  Gothic 
worlds  to  iHiich  were  devoted  all  such 
old  age,  or  by  any  other  means  than  In 
Hela  the  goddea  of  Death. 


oooiMadofnlna 
diedofiiekD*^ 
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A.nd  long  parsues  with  fruitless  yell 

The  &ther  of  the  powerful  spelL 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 

The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate, 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme, 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread. 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead, 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound. 
Propk,  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  pre- 
sume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  torabi 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 
Long  on  these  mouldering  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snows,  the  summer's  heat. 
The  drenching  dews  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  rae  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  1 
Odin.  A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown, 

Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 

Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know; 

Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 

For  whom  yon  glittering  board  is  spread, 

Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed  1 
Proph,  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 

The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee, 

O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold ; 

'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold : 

Balder^s  head  to  death  \b  given ; 

Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  Heaven ! 

Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose : 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 
Odin.  Once  again  my  call  obey : 

Prophetess  arise,  and  say, 

^^'Tuit  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 

Who  the  author  of  his  fate? 
Pnph.  In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  doom; 

His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 

Now  my  weary  Ups  I  close ; 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 
Odin.  Prophetess!  my  spell  obeyj 

Once  again  arise,  and  say, 

Wbo  the  avenger  of  his  guilt 

By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt  7 
^oph.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west, 

By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 

A  wondrous  boy  shall  Kinda  bear. 

Who  ne'er  shall  comb  bis  raven  hair. 

Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream, 

Nor  6ee  the  sun's  departing  beam, 

2P 


Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  1  close ; 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

Odin.  Yet  a  while  my  call  obey: 
Prophetess !  awake,  and  say. 
What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  w<^ 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils  that  float  in  air  1 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose, 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Proph.  Ha !  no  traveller  art  tboo ; 
King  of  men,  I  know  thee  now ; 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  lino 

Odin.  No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  no  prophetess  of  good. 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Proph.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home, 
That  never  shall  inquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again 
Tin  Lok*  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain ; 
Never  till  substantial  night 
Has  re-assumed  her  ancient  right, 
Till  wrapped  in  flames,  in  ruin  hailed, 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


ODE  IX. 

THI  TBIUMPH  OP  OWEK: 

A  Frajfment 

Pram  Mr.  ^van*9  $pecimen  of  the  Welsh  poitry, 
fdondon,  1764,  Quarto. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  ^ 

OWEN  faecatded  hb  father  Griffin  In  the  principality  of 
North  Waloi^  A  D.  1120:  this  battle  mm  near  forty  yean 
afterwaxdi. 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift  and  Owen  strong. 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderick's  stem, 
Ghvyneth'st  shield  and  Britun's  gem. 
Ho  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
Nor  on  all  profusely  poun. 
Lord  of  every  regal  art, 
Liberal  hand  and  ooen  heart 


*  Lok  Is  the  erU  beli«  who  contlnoei  in  chains  tm  the  fii<- 
tigkt  oftkBgodM  approaches,  when  he  duUl  break  his  bonds; 
the  hunum  rue,  the  staxs,  the  sun,  shall  disappear,  the  earth 
sink  in  the  seas^  and  lire  cmwuroe  the  ikies;  eren  Odin  him* 
sell;  and  hia  kindred  deitiea^  shall  perish.  For  a  forther  ez> 
planation  of  this  mythology,  see  Introduction  a  P  Histoire 
dt  Danemartj  par  Mono.  MaUaL  1766^  4to;  or  nther  a 
tranrfaUon  of  it  published  in  1770;  and  entitled  Norihtm  An- 
tiquitieOf  in  which  some  mistakes  In  ths  original  ars  Judi 
dously  corrected. 

tNonhWalsA. 
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Big  with  hofts  of  mightj  name, 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came } 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding'; 
Side  hy  side  as  proudly  riding ; 
On  her  ^adow  long  and  gaj 
Lochlin*  ploughs  the  wateiy  way; 
There  the  Norman  sails  a&r, 
Catch  the  winds  and  join  the  war; 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep, 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
The  dragon  sont  of  Mona  stands; 
In  glitterring  arms  and  glory  drest, 
High  ho  rears  his  ruby  crest : 
There  the  thundering  strokes  begin, 
There  the  press  and  there  the  din, 
Talymalfra's  rocky  shore 
Echoing  in  the  battle's  roar. 
Checked  by  the  torrent^ide  of  blood, 
Backward  Meinai  rolls  his  flood, 
While,  heaped  his  master's  feet  around, 
tirostrate  warriors  gnaw  the  ground. 
Where  his  glowing  eyeballs  turn, 
Thousand  bannenl  round  him  bum ; 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there; 
Marking,  with  indignant  eye^ 
Fen  to  stop  and  shame  to  fly: 
There  confusion,  terror's  child, 
Conflict  fierce  and  ruin  wild, 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath, 
Despair  and  honourable  death. 


ODE  X. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HOEL. 


Fhmi  the  WeUi  of  Aneurlm,  Styled  Hie  Blonaich  of  the  Bards. 

BeJUmrisked  abotU  the  Hmeo/TaliesHn,  A.  D.  570. 
ThU  Ode  it  extracUdfrom  the  Gododin, 

[See  Mr.  Eran'e  spedmeni^  pp.  71, 73.] 

Had  I  but  the  torrent's  might, 

With  headfong  rage,  and  wild  aflright. 

Upon  Dcira's  squadrons  hurled. 

To  rush  and  sweep  them  from  the  world! 

Too,  too  secure  in  youthful  pride. 

By  them  roy  friend,  mf  Hoel,  died, 

Great  Cian's  son ;  of  Madoc  old. 

He  asked  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold ; 

Alone  in  naturo's  wealth  arrayed. 

He  asked  and  hod  the  lovely  maid. 

To  Cattraeth's  vale,  in  glittering  row, 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go ; 

'Denmark. 

1  The  red  Dragon  b  the  derloe  of  Cbdwallader,  which  til 
Us  deKendsnts  Inre  on  their  banncri. 


Every  warrior's  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 
Wreathed  in  many  a  golden  link : 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar  that  the  bees  produce, 
Or  the  grape's  ecstatic  juice. 
Flushed  with  mirth  and  hope  they  bom, 
But  none  from  Cattraeth's  vale  return, 
Save  Adron  brave,  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng,) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 
That  Uve  to  weep  and  sing  their  falL 


ODE  XI. 
[for  irosic] 

Feifonned  in  the  8enate-ho«n,  Ounbridge,  My  1, 1769^  sc 
the  ioilallation  of  his  Grace  Augustas-Henry-Fianiy,  Daks 
of  Grafton,  ChanceUor  of  the  Uoirenity. 

I. 

"Hence,  avauntl  ('tis  holy  ground,) 

Comus  and  his  midnight  crew, 
And  ignorance  with  looks  profound, 

And  dreaming  sloth  of  pallid  hue. 
Mad  sedition's  cry  profane, 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain. 
Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers. 
Let  painted  flattery  hide  her  sexpent-train  in 

flowers. 
Nor  envy  base,  nor  creeping  gain, 
Dare  the  muse's  walk  to  stain, 
While  bright-eyed  science  watches  round: 
Hence  away!  'tb  holy  groimd." 

II. 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay; 

There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bejrd  divine. 

The  few  whom  genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age  and  undiscovered  cliBie. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  lender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep<toned  shell 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell, 

Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  subtiDCi 

And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme* 

III. 

"  Ye  brown  o'er-arehing  groves ! 

That  contemplation  loves. 
Where  widowy  Camus  lingers  with  dehght. 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn. 
Oft  wooed  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  sOver-briglU 
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In  doisten  dim,  far  fiom  the  haunts  of  folly, 
With  freedom  by  my  aide  and  ioft-eyed  melan- 
choly.'' 

IV. 
Bat  hark !  the  portals  sound,  in  padng  forth, 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth, 

And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go : 
Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow* 
From  haughty  Gallia  torn, 
And  sad  Chatillon,t  on  her  bridal  mom. 
That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Clare,t 
And  Anjou's  heroine,§  and  the  paler  rose,U 
The  rivsd  of  her  crown,  and  of  her  woes, 
And  either  HenrylT  there, 
The  murdered  saint,  and  the  mijestic  lord, 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 
(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er, 
Their  hxunan  passions  now  no  more, 
Save  charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 
All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  poured. 
And  bade  those  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise 
To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  ooow ; 
And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 
The  liqiud  language  of  the  skies : 

V. 
"  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  1 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain, 

*  Edward  DI  who  added  the  Fleur  de  lys  of  Fnnoe  to  the 
ifirm  of  England.    He  founded  Trinity-College. 

t  Mary  de  Valenda,  Counten  of  Pembroke,  daughter  of  Guy 
de  ChatUIon,  Comie  de  St  Paul  in  France,  of  whom  tradition 
mcyn  that  her  hueband,  Audemarde  de  Valentlo,  earl  of  Pern* 
broke,  was  dain  at  a  tournament  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials, 
flhe  WM  the  foondreaa  of  Pbmbroke^k>Uege,  (»r  HaO,  under  the 
name  of  Aula  Marie  de  Valentia. 

X  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  countes  of  Clare^  was  wife  of  John  de 
Bargf  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  and  daughter  of  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter 
of  Edward  L  hence  the  poet  gives  her  the  epithet  of  princely. 
Bbe  founded  Clare-hilL 

f  Bfargareiof  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI  foundresof  Queen^ 
CoDege.  The  poet  tuis  celebrated  her  conjugal  fidelity  in  a 
farmer  ode. 

I  Elizabeth  Widville,  wife  of  Edward  IV.  (hence  called  the 
ptier  Rose,  as  being  of  the  house  of  York.)  She  added  to  the 
famdation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

f  Henry  VL  and  vm.  the  former  the  founder  of  Kiflg^  the 
latter  the  greatest  hanBfar«or  tolYlnity-CoUega 


What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  1 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet. 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude." 

VI. 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  g(^den  cbud, 

The  venerable  Margaret*  see! 
"  Welcome,  my  noble  son  !"  she  cries  aloud, 

"  To  this  thy  kindred  train  and  me : 
Pleased  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
A  Tudor'st  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace: 
Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 
The  fiower  unheeded  shall  descry, 
And  bid  it  round  heaven's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head; 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

VII. 

"  Lo !  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band ; 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 

No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings, 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refined 

Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind:  - 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 

With  nK)dest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 

The  laureat  wreatht  that  Cecil  wore  she  brings, 

And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 

Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway ; 

While  spirits  blest  above,  and  men  below, 

Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonioos  lay. 

VIII. 

"  Through  the  vrild  waves,  as  they  roar, 
With  watchful  eye,  and  dauntless  mien, 
Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep, 
Nor  fear  the  rock  nor  seek  the  shore : 
The  star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene, 
And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep." 

*  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Vn.  foundrea  of  Sc  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges. 

t  The  Countesi  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  TaSar; 
hence  the  apfdicatloo  of  this  line  to  the  duke  of  Gnfloi^  itho 
clainM  descent  from  both  these  families. 

I  Lord  treasurer  Burleigh  was  chancellor  of  the  VvlTtaUj 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
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iVlifiicelUiniefii. 


A  LONG  STORY. 


▲DYERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Onfn  Elegj,  previous  to  iti  puUkatloD,  was  handed 
•bout  in  MB.  and  had^  amongst  other  admirers,  the  lady  Cob- 
Ham,  who  resided  in  tiie  mansion-house  at  Stoke-Pogeis.  The 
performance  inducing  her  to  wirii  for  the  author^  acquaint- 
ance, lady  Schaub  and  Mies  Speed,  then  at  her  house,  under- 
took to  iitfroduce  her  to  it.  Tttese  two  ladies  waited  upon  the 
author  at  his  aunt's  srlltary  habitation,  where  he  at  that  time 
resided,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  they  left  a  card  behind 
them.  Bfr.  Gray,  surprised  at  such  a  compliment,  returned 
'the  Tisit;  and  em  the  beginning  oT  this  intercourse  bore  some 
i^^Ksrance  of  romance,  he  gave  the  humonnia  and  llrely 
account  of  it  which  the  Long  Story  ooutaina. 

In  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  where, 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands;* 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employed  the  power  of  fairy  hands. 

To  raise  the  ceilings  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 

My  grave  lord-keepert  led  the  brawls: 
The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

Hb  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it 

What,  in  the  very  first  beginning. 

Shame  of  the  versifying  tribe! 
Your  history  whither  are  you  spinning^ 

Can  you  do  nothing  but  describe  7 

A  house  there  is  (and  that's  enough) 
From  whence  one  fatal  morning  issues 

A  brace  of  warriors,  t  not  in  buff, 

But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 

*  The  mansk>n-house  at  Stoke-Pogela,  then  In  possearion  of 
Tlsoounteas  Oobham.  The  style  of  building  which  we  now 
ttU  queen  Elixabeth'is  ^  h«>^  admirably  described,  both  with 
regaid  to  its  beauties  and  defects;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
stanzas  deUneate  the  Ikntaatic  manners  of  her  time  with 
equal  truth  and  humour.  The  house  formerly  belonged  to 
the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the  family  of  Hattoa 

t  Str  Christopher  Hatton,  promoted  by  Queen  Elixabeth  for 
bis  graceful  peraon  and  fine  dancing.  Bmwls  were  a  sort  of 
a  llgureHlance  then  in  vogue,  and  probably  deemed  as  elegant 
as  our  modern  cotillions,  m  still  more  modem  quadrilles. 

I  The  reader  is  alDMMly  apprised  who  these  ladles  wan;  the 


The  first  came  eap-6rf>^  from  France, 

Her  conquering  destiny  fulfilling, 
Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  askance, 

And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

The  other  Amazon  kind  Heaven 
Had  armed  with,  spirit,  wit,  and  satire; 

But  Cobham  had  the  polish  given, 
And  tipped  her  arrows  with  good-nature. 

To  celebrate  her  eyes,  her  air — 
Coarse  panegyrics  would  but  tease  her; 

Melissa  is  her  nom  de  guerre; 
Alas!  who  would  not  wbh  to  please  berl 

With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine. 
And  aprons  long,  they  hid  their  armour, 

And  veiled  their  weapons  bright  and  keen 
In  pity  to  the  country  fiurmer. 

Fame  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  P — t,* 
(By  this  time  all  the  parish  know  it) 

Had  told  that  thereabouts  there  lurked 
A.  wicked  imp  they  called  a  poet. 

Who  prowled  the  country  far  and  near. 
Bewitched  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

Dried  up  the  cows  and  lamed  the  deer. 
And  sucked  the  eggs  and  killed  the  j^ieasants. 

My  lady  heard  their  j<nnt  petitbn, 
Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine, 

She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 
To  rid  the  manor  of  such  Yermin. 


The  heroines  undertook  the  task ; 

Through  lanes  unknown,  o'er  stiles  they 
tured, 
Rapped  at  the  door,  nor  stayed  to  ask, 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  entered. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle. 
Rununage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt. 

And  up  stairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 


two  descriptions  are  prettily  contrasted;  and  nothing  can  bt 
more  happily  turned  than  the  annpOmeni  to  lady  Oobham  in 

the  eighth  stanxa. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  this  gentleman,  a  neighbour  andaS' 
qaUitance  of  Mr.  Gray 's  in  the  country,  was  much  dlspWwid 
at  the  liberty  here  taken  whh  his  name^  yst  sovely  wbham 
any  great  isasoa 
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Run  hurry  scurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber; 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry, 

Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio  I 

Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie, 

Or  creased  like  dog's  ears  in  a  folio. 

On  the  first  marching  of  the  troops, 
The  muses,  hopeless  of  his  panlon, 

Conveyed  him  underneath  their  hoops 
To  a  small  closet  in  the  garden. 

So  rumour  says,  (who  will  believe  1) 
But  that  they  left  the  door  a-jar, 

Where  safe,  and  laughing  in  his  sleevo 
He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war. 

Short  was  his  joy ;  he  Uttle  knew 
The  power  of  magic  was  no  fable ; 

Out  of  the  window  wisk  they  flew, 
But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table. 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle, 
The  poet  felt  a  strange  disorder; 

Transparent  birdlime  formed  the  middle, 
And  chains  invisible  the  border. 

So  cunning  was  the  apparatus. 

The  powerful  pothooks  did  so  move  him, 
That  will  he  nill  to  the  great  house 

He  went  as  if  the  devil  drove  him. 

Yet  on  his  way  (90  sign  of  grace, 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 

To  PhoBbus  he  preferred  his  case. 
And  begged  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

The  godhead  would  have  backed  his  quarrel: 
But  with  a  blush,  on  recollection. 

Owned  that  his  quiver  and  hb  laurel 
'Gainst  four  such  eyes  were  no  protection. 

The  court  was  sat,  the  culprit  there : 
Forth  from  their  gloomy  mansions  creeping, 

The  lady  Janes  and  Jones  repair. 
And  from  the  gallery  stand  peefmig ; 

Such  as  in  silence  of  the  night 

Come  (sweep)  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Styack*  has  often  seen  the  sight) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  stand  sentry ; 

In  peaked  hoods  and  mantle  tarnished, 
Sour  visages  enough  to  scare  ye. 

High  dames  of  honour  once  that  garnished 
The  drawing-room  of  fierce  queen  Maiyl 

The  peeress  comes:  the  audience  stare, 
Anid  doff  their  hats  with  due  subsussion; 

She  courtesies,  as  she  takes  her  chair, 
To  all  the  people  of  condition. 


*  Tilt  bouM-keeper. 

2»» 


The  burd  with  many  an  artful  fib 

Had  in  imagination  fenced  him. 
Disproved  the  arguments  of  Squib,* 

And  all  that  Groomt  could  urge  against  him. 

But  soon  his  rhetoric  forsook  him 
When  he  the  solemn  hall  had  seen ; 

A  sudden  fit  of  ague  shook  him ; 
He  stood  as  mute  as  poor  Macle-ane.t 

Yet  something  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
**  How  in  the  park,  beneath  an  old  tree^ 

(Without  design  to  hurt  the  butter, 
Or  any  maUce  to  the  poultry,) 

He  once  or  twice  had  penned  a  sonnet, 
Yet  hoped  that  he  might  save  his  bacon: 

Numbers  would  give  their  oaths  upon  it, 
He  ne'er  was  for  a  conjuror  taken." 

The  ghostly  prudes,  with  haggedl  face, 
Already  had  condemned  the  sinner : 

My  lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace 
She  smiled,  and  Hd  him  come  to  dinner.li 

"  Jesu-Maria !  Madam  Bridget, 
Why,  what  can  the  viscountess  mean !" 

Cried  the  square  hoods,  in  woful  fidget ; 
"  The  times  are  altered  quite  and  clean ! 

"  Decorum's  turned  to  mere  civility ! 

Her  air  and  all  her  manners  show  it : 
Commend  me  to  her  affability ! 

Speak  to  a  commoner  and  poet !" 
[Here  500  stanzas  are  lost.] 

And  so  God  save  our  noble  king. 
And  guard  us  fi'om  long-winded  lubbers, 

That  to  eternity  would  sing. 
And  keep  my  lady  firom  her  rubbers. 


ELEGY 
WRIITEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURGHTAIUX 

The  curfew  toUsIT  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  pbughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


*Theitewaid.  tGroom  of  the  chamber. 

I A  famous  highwayman,  hanged  the  week  before. 

S  Ragged,  ».e.  the  face  of  twitch  or  hag.  The  epithet  Ao^* 
gard  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  as  convejing  the  nmo 
idea,  but  It  means  a  very  different  thin^  viz.  wild  and  farouche^ 
and  is  taken  fVom  an  unreclaimed  hawk  called  a  haggard. 

I  Here  the  story  flnishes;  the  exclamation  of  the  ghosts^ 
which  follows,  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  manners  of  the 
age  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived;  and  the  500  sla» 
am  Bid  to  be  iort,  may  be  Imagined  to  contain  the  rciqalnder 
of  their  long-winded  expostulallon. 

f  squila  dl  ton'ano 

Cha  palal  giomo  pianger,  chest  mnore, 

JkmlSt  PurgaL  L  & 
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Kow  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 


Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  tu  rf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-builtshed. 

The  cock's  ^rill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  thdr  sickle  3rield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure : 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  df  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  ^ 

Nor  you,  ye  proud  I  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  thro'  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  7 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  flattery  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  7 

Perhaps  in  thii  neglected  spot  ii  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Pull  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Pull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breait 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 
"|Some  mute  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 


Their  lot  forbade ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their crimesconfined; 

Forbad^  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  straggling  pangs  of  conscious  trath  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,* 
Their  sober  wishes  never  Ieame<l  to  stray  \ 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones,  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  scolpt«re 
decked 
Imfdores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name.their  years.spelt  by  the  unlettered  mmib, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply, 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strevrs, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashest  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

if  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fiite. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brashing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 


'  Thb  ptrt  of  the  elegy  differs  from  (he  dm  copy.   Ttm 
fidbwiDg  stanza  was  excluded  with  the  other  okeFaUoas : 
Ilark  f  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  aroaod, 

Bids  every  fleroe  tumultuous  passion  ceaiw, 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  gramd^ 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
T  Ch'i  vegglo  nel  pender,  ddct  mlo  fuoco^ 
Fredda  una  lingua,  ct  due  hegli  occht  chhifl 
Rimaner  droppo  noi  piso  dilaTiUe.-%l^trard^  Son.  161 
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^Tbeie,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beach, 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  root  ao  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan !  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

**  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill. 
Along  the  heath,"*  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  was  he : 

**  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  church  way -path  we  saw  him 
borne: 

Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thom."t 

EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  hb  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 

He  gained  firom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a 
firiend 

No  further  seek  hb  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  reposed) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


EPITAPH. 

ON  MRa  MART  CLARKE.I 

Lo !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother,  sleeps ; 


*  Mr.  Grsy  forgot,  when  he  displaced,  by  tho  prooedlng 
muaa,  his  beautiful  descriptkui  of  the  evcKiioc  baunt,  the 
nference  to  it  which  he  had  here  left: 

Htm  hare  we  seen  the  greenwood  aide  akng. 

While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  dooa^ 
Oft  aa  the  woodlark  piped  her  farewell  nng^ 
With  wiAful  eyee  pursue  the  seuing  sua 
tin  the  early  editions  the  following  lines  were  added^  but 
the  parenthesii  waa  thought  too  long : 

There  scattered  od,  the  earlieM  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showen  of  rioleta  found; 
The  redbreMt  lores  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

% Parentusa  speme.    Petrarch,  Son, 

f  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  phyrieian  at  Epsom, 
died  April  27th,  1757,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Becken* 
hsm,Kenl. 


A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell. 

The  peaceful  virtues  loved  to  dwell: 

Afiecdon  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 

And  soft  humanity  were  there. 

In  agony,  in  death,  resigned. 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  infant  image  here  below 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  wo, 

Whom  what  awaits  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  1 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear, 

A  sigh,  an  unavailing  tear, 

Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove " 

With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  k>ve. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  STATIUS. 

Third  in  the  labours  of  the  disc  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hippomcdon ; 
Artful  and  strong  he  poised  the  well-known  weight 
By  Phlcgyas  warned,  and  fired  by  Mnestheus'  fate, 
That  to  avoids  and  this  to  emulate. 
His  vigorous  arm  he  tried  before  he  flung, 
Braced  all  his  nerves  and  every  sinew  strung. 
Then  with  a  tempest's  whirl  and  wary  eye 
Pursued  his  cast,  and  hurled  the  orb  on  high ; 
The  orb  on  high,  tenacious  of  its  course. 
True  to  the  mighty  artn  that  gave  it  force, 
Far  overleaps  all  botind,  and  joys  to  see 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory : 
The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall ; 
The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground, 
While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound, 
As  when  from  Etna's  smoking  summit  broke, 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  heaved  the  craggy  rock. 
Where  ocean  frets  beneath  the  dashing  oar. 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar ; 
'Twas  there  he  aimed  the  meditated  harm, 
And  scarce  Ulysses  'scaped  Ms  giant  arm. 
A  tiger's  pride  the  victor  bore  away, 
With  native  spots  and  artful  labour  gay, 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  rolled, 
And  calmed  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold. 
C3ambridge,  May  8th,  1736. 


GRAY  OF  HIMSELF. 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune^ 
He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune : 
Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  some- 
thing odd ; 
No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  Qod : 
A  post  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire. 
But  left  church  and  state  to  Charles  Townsend 
I        and  Squire. 


THE 
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DsL  James  Bkattis  WMbom  at  Laurencekirk, 
in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  Scotland,  on  the  25th 
day  of  October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  a 
firmer  of  no  considerable  rank,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  torn  for  reading  and  for  vennfying :  but,  as  he 
'died  in  1743,  when  his  son  James  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  he  could  have  had  no  great  share  in 
fcrming  his  mind. 

James  was  sent  early  to  the  only  school  his  birth- 
place a£R>rded,  where  he  passed  his  time  under  the 
instruction  of  a  tutor  named  Milne,  whom  he  used 
to  represent  "  as  a  good  grammarian,  and  tolerably 
skilled  in  the  Latin  language,  but  destitute  of  taste, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  qualificatbns  essential  to 
A  good  teacher."  He  is  said  to  have  preferred 
Ovid  as  a  school-author,  whom  Mr.  Beattie  after- 
wards gladly  exchanged  for  Virgil.  Virgil  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  read  with  great  delight  in 
Ogilvy's  and  Dryden*s  translations,  as  he  did  Ho- 
mer in  that  of  Pope ;  and  these,  with  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  of  all  which 
he  was  very  early  fond,  probably  gave  him  that 
taste  for  poetry  which  he  afterwardscultivated  with 
so  much  success.  He  was  already,  according  to 
his  biographer,  indined  to  make  verses,  and  among 
his  school-felk>ws  went  by  the  name  of  the  Poet. 

At  this  school  he  made  great  proficiency,  by 
unremitting  diligence,  which,  he  was  sensible,  was 
the  only  stock  he  could  command ;  and  he  appear- 
ed to  much  advantage  on  his  entering  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1749,  where  he  obtained  the 
first  of  those  bursaries  left  for  the  use  of  students, 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  the  entire 
expenses  of  academical  education.  Here  he  first 
studied  G^reek  under  principal  Thomas  Blackwell, 
author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer ;  Letters  concerning  Mythology ;  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus ;  a  teacher, 
who,  with  much  of  the  austerity  of  pe»dantry,  was 
kind  to  his  diligent  scholars,  and  found  in  Mr. 
Beattie  a  disposition  worthy  of  cultivation  and  of 
patronage.  The  other  professor,  with  whom  Mr. 
Beattie  was  particularly  connected,  was  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Oerard,  author  of  the  Genius  and  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity ;  Essays  on  Taste  and  Gfenius ; 
and  other  works.  Under  these  gentlemen,  his 
proficiency,  both  at  college  and  during  the  vaca- 
tions, was  very  exemplary,  and  he  accumulated  a 
much  more  various  stock  of  general  knowledge 
than  is  usual  with  young  men  whose  destination 


b  the  church.  The  ddicacy  of  his  health  requir- 
ing amusement,  he  found,  as  he  supposed,  all  that 
amusement  can  give  in  cultivating  Ms  musical  ta- 
lents^ which  were  very  considerable.  But  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  his  hours  of  relaxation  were 
too  few,  and  that  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
dissuaded  his  son  from  excessive  study,  arose  from 
his  repenting  that  he  had  not  paid  more  attention 
to  the  exercises  which  promote  health. 

The  only  science  in  which  he  made  no  extraor- 
dinary  proficiency,  and  to  which  he  even  seemed 
to  have  a  dislike,  was  mathematics.  In  this,  in- 
deed, he  performed  the  requisite  tasks,  but  was 
eager  to  return  to  subjects  of  taste  or  general  lite- 
rature. In  every  other  branch  of  academical  stu- 
dy, he  never  was  satisfied  with  what  he  learned 
within  the  walls  of  the  college. 

In  1753,  having  gone  through  every  preparatory 
course  of  study,  he  took  the  degree  qf  master  of 
arts,  the  only  one  attainable  by  students  (except 
of  medicine)  in  any  of  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
The  first  degree  of  bachelor  is  not  known,  and 
that  of  doctor  of  laws  or  divinity  b  usually  be- 
stowed on  application,  at  any  time  of  life  after 
leaving  college,  without  the  necesaty  of  keeping 
terms.  Mr.  Beattie,  therefore,  at  this  time  tech- 
nically finished  his  education,  and  had  a  profession 
to  sedE.  He  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the 
generous  kindness  of  an  elder  brother ;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  exonerate  his  femily  from  any  ferther 
burden.  With  this  laudable  view,  there  being  a 
vacancy  for  the  ofiice  of  schoolmaster  and  parish- 
clerk,  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  adjoining  to  Lau- 
rencekirk, he  accepted  the  appointment  August  6, 
1753.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  performed 
the  duties  of  this  situation  with  punctuidity,  but  it 
was  neither  suited  to  his  disposition,  nor  advan- 
tageous to  his  progress  in  life.  The  emoluments 
were  very  scanty,  the  site  remote  and  obscure ;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  excite  emulation  or  gra- 
tify the  ambition  which  a  young  man,  conscious  as 
he  must  have  been  of  superior  powers  and  know- 
ledge, might  indulge  without  presumption.  He 
obtained  in  this  place,  however,  a  few  friends,  par- 
ticularly Lord  Gardenstown,  and  Lord  Monbod- 
do,  who  distinguished  him  with  encouraging  no- 
tice; and  his  imagination  was  delighted  by  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  the  place,  which 
he  appears  to  have  contemplated  vrith  the  eye  of  a 
poet.    His  leisure  hours  be  employed  on  some 
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poetical  attempts,  which,  as  they  were  poblished  in 
the  Soots  Magazine,  with  his  initials,  and  some- 
times  with  his  place  of  abode,  must  have  contri- 
bated  to  make  him  yet  more  known  and  respected. 

The  church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  the 
usual  resource  of  well  educated  young  men,  and 
with  their  academical  stores  in  full  memory,  there 
were  few  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  their 
entrance  on  the  sacred  office.  Although  this 
church  presents  no  temptations  to  ambition,  Mr. 
Beattie  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  obtain  an  independent 
rank  in  life ;  and  with  his  diligence,  was  confident 
that  the  transition  from  the  studies  of  philosophy 
and  ethics  to  that  of  divinity,  would  be  easy.  He 
returned,  therefore,  during  the  winter  to  Marischal 
College,  and  attended  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr. 
Robert  Pollock,  of  that  college,  and  of  professor 
John  Lumsden,  of  King's,  and  performed  the  et- 
ercises  required  by  the  rules  of  both.  One  of  his 
fellow-students  informed  Sir  William  Forbes,  that 
during  their  attendance  at  the  divinity-hall,  he 
heard  Mr.  Beattie  deliver  a  discourse,  which  met 
with  much  commendation,  but  of  which  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  audience,  that  he  spoke  poetry  in 
prose. 

While  the  church  seemed  his  only  prospect,  and 
one  which  he  never  contemplated  with  satisfaction, 
although  few  young  men  lived  a  more  pious  and 
regular  life,  there  occurred,  in  1757,  a  vacancy  for 
one  of  the  mastersof  the  grammar-school  of  Aber- 
deen, a  situation  of  considerable  importance  in  all 
respects.  The  school,  which  is  a  public  founda- 
tion, is  conducted  by  a  rector,  or  head  master,  and 
three  subordinate  masters;  the  whole  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  are, 
however,  governed  in  their  choice  by  the  issue  of 
a  very  severe  trial  of  the  candidate's  ability,  car- 
ried on  by  the  professors  of  the  university.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Beattie  was  advised  to  become 
a  candidate ;  but  he  was  diffident  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  did  not  think  himself  so  fully  possessed 
of  the  grammatical  niceties  of  the  Latin  language, 
as  to  be  able  to  answer  readily,  any  question  that 
might  be  put  to  him  by  older  and  more  experienced 
judges.  In  every  part  of  his  life,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  Beattie  appears  to  have  formed  an  exact 
estimate  of  his  own  talents;  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  failed  just  where  he  expected  to  fail, 
rather  in  the  circumstantial  than  the  essential  re- 
quiutes  for  the  situation  to  which  he  aspired.  The 
other  candidate  was  accordingly  preferred.  But 
Beattie's  attempt  was  attended  with  so  little  loss 
of  reputation,  that  a  second  vacancy  occurring  a 
few  months  after,  and  two  candidates  appearing, 
both  unqualified  for  the  office,  it  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  magistrates  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner, without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  he  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  it  in  June,  1758.     He  was  now 


in  the  midst  of  literary  society,  and  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  books,  and  his  colloquial  talents  dailj  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  firiends.  His  emolu- 
ments were  not  great,  but  hb  situation  had  a  con- 
sequence in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  which  to  so 
young  a  man  was  not  a  UtUe  fiitttering. 

He  had  not  long  been  an  usher  at  this  school  be- 
fore he  published  a  volume  of  poems.  An  author*s 
first  appearance  is  always  an  important  era.  Mr. 
Beattie's  was  certainly  attended  with  drcumstanoes 
that  are  not  now  common.  This  volume  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  a  more  humble  manner 
than  the  present  state  of  literature  is  thought  to 
demand  in  similar  cases.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1760,  not  the  volume  itself,  but  Proposals  ibr  print- 
ing original  Poems  and  Translations  were  issued. 
The  poems  appeared  accordingly  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1761,  and  were  published  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  They  connsted  partly  of 
original  composition,  and  partly  of  the  pieces  for- 
merly printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  but  altered 
and  corrected;  a  practice  which  Beattie  carried 
almost  to  excess  in  all  his  poetical  works. 

The  praise  bestowed  on  this  volume  was  very 
flattering.  The  English  critics  who  then  dispensed 
the  rewards  of  literature,  considered  it  as  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  pronounced 
that,  since  Mr.  Gray  (whom  in  their  opinion  Mr. 
Beattie  had  chosen  for  his  model)  they  had  not  met 
with  a  poet  of  more  harmonious  numbers,  more 
pleasing  imagination,  or  more  spirited  expression. 
This  verdict  they  endeavoured  to  confirm  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  Ode  to  Peace,  and  the  Triumph  of 
Melancholy.  But  notwithstanding  praises  which 
so  evidently  tended  to  give  a  currency  to  the  poems, 
and  which  were  probably  repeated  with  eager- 
ness by  the  friends  who  had  encouraged  the  pub* 
lication,  the  author,  upon  more  serioas  considera- 
tion, was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  volume  as  to 
destroy  every  copy  he  could  procure.  Nor  was 
this  a  sudden  or  splenetic  humour  in  Beattie. 
Some  years  after,  when  his  taste  and  judgment 
became  fully  matured,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
above  four  of  them;  namely.  Retirement,  Ode  to 
Hope,  Elegy  on  a  Lady,  and  the  Hares,  and  these 
he  almost  re-wrote  before  he  would  permit  them 
to  be  printed  with  the  MinstreL 

But  notwithstandmg  the  lowly  opinion  of  the 
author,  these  poems,  during  their  first  circulation, 
which  was  chiefly  in  manuscript,  contributed  so 
much  to  the  general  reputation  he  acquired,  that 
he  was  considered  as  an  honour  to  lib  country, 
and  deserving  of  a  higher  rank  among  her  &- 
voured  sons.  Accordingly  a  vacancy  happening 
in  Marischal  College,  his  friends  made  such  earn- 
est applications  in  his  behalf,  that  in  September, 
1760,  he  was  appointed  by  the  royal  patent  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  His  department  in  this  ho- 
nourable office  extended  to  moral  philosophy  and 
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logk;  and  it  added,  in  his  mind,  a  wry  aflfocting 
impoitanee  to  it,  that  his  was  the  last  coorae  of  in- 
struction prerioos  to  the  atodents  leaving  college, 
and  di^rnng  theoMehres  in  the  world. 

This  promotion  was  sudden  and  unexpected; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five  must  have  been  ill  prepared  to  give  a  oourw 
of  lectures,  and'  a  train  of  instructions  on  eubjeets 
which  had  been  hut  imperfectly  treated  by  veteran 
philosophers.  Yet  k  is  evident  from  his  printed 
works,  that  nxMt  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to 
his  province,  had  been  familiarized  to  him  by  a  long 
course  d  reading  and  tlunking,  and  that  he  had 
irery  early  accustomed  himself  to  composition;  and 
It  b  highly  probable  that  he  brought  into  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  such  a  mass  of  materials,  as  could 
with  very  Kttle  trouble  be  moulded  into  shape  for 
his  immediate  purpose.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  such  was  his  diligence,  and  such  his  love  of 
those  studies,  that  within  a  few  years  he  was  not 
only  enabled  to  deliver  an  admirable  course  of  lec- 
tures on  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  but  also  to 
prepare  for  the  press  those  works  on  which  his 
fiune  rests;  all  of  which,  there  is  some  reason  to 
think,  were  written,  or  nearly  written,  before  he 
gave  the  world  the  result  of  his  philosophieal  stu- 
dies in  the  celebrated  E^isay  on  Truth.  It  may  be 
added  likewise,  that  the  rank  he  had  at  this  time 
attained  in  the  university  entitled  him  to  associate 
more  on  a  level  with  Reid  and  with  Campbell,  with 
Gerard  and  with  Gregory,  men  whose  opinions 
were  in  many  points  congenial,  and  who  have  all 
been  hailed  by  the  sister  country  among  the  revi- 
wrs  of  Scotch  literature.  With  the  gentlemen 
already  mentioned,  and  a  few  others,  he  formed  a 
society,  or  club,  for  the  discussbn  of  literary  and 
philosophical  subjects.  A  part  of  their  entertain- 
ment was  the  reading  a  short  essay,  composed  by 
each  member  in  his  turn.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
works  of  Reid,  Campbell,  Beattie,  Ghwgory,  and 
Gerard,  or  at  least  the  outlines  of  them,  were  first 
discussed  in  this  society,  either  in  the  form  of  es- 
says, or  of  a  question  for  familiar  conversation. 

In  1765,  Mr.  Beattie  published  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  a  poem,  in  4tOw  Its  design  was  to  prove 
that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of  affording  a  gratifica- 
tion adequate  to  our  whole  nature;  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  or  sensuality  promising  only  partial 
happiness,  as  being  adapted  not  to  our  whole  con- 
stitution, but  only  to  a  part  of  it.  The  reception 
of  this  poem,  howover,  was  untavourable,  and  al- 
though be  addied  it  to  a  new  addition  of  his  poems 
in  1766,  yet  it  was  never  again  reprinted,  and  even 
nis  biographer  has  declined  reviving  its  memavy 
by  an  extract. 

Although  he  had  acquired  a  station  in  which 

his  talents  were  displayed  with  great  advantage, 

and  commanded  a  very  high  degree  of  respect,  the 

publieatkm  of  the  Essay  on  Truth  was  the  great 
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era  of  his  life;  for  this  work  carried  hb  fame  &r 
beyond  all  local  bounds  and  k)cal  partialities.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
history  of  a  work  so  well  known. 

When  this  work  was  com]deted,  so  many  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  procuring  it  to  be  published, 
that  his  friends,  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot^  were  obliged  to  become  the  purchasers, 
unknown  to  him,  at  a  price  with  which  they 
thought  he  would  be  satisfied.  Sir  Wilham  ao- 
coidingly  wrote  to  him  that  the  manuscript  was 
sold  for  fifty  guineas,  as  the  price  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. In  a  very  grateful  letter  addressed  to  his 
friends,  he  answered  that  "  the  price  really  ex- 
ceeded his  warmest  expectations^" 

The  first  edition  of  this  essay  was  published  in 
an  octavo  volume,  in  1770,  and  bought  up  with 
such  avidity  that  a  second  was  called  for,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year.  The  interval  was 
short,  but  as  the  work  had  excited  the  public  at- 
tention in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  result  of 
the  public  opinion  had  reached  the  author's  ear, 
and  to  this  second  edition  he  added  a  postscript,  in 
vindication  df  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  <^  which 
he  had  been  accused. 

The  Essay  on  Truth,  whatever  objections  were 
made  to  it,  (and  it  met  vrith  very  few  public  oppo- 
nents,) had  a  more  extensive  circulation  than  pro- 
bably any  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  This 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  charms  of  that 
popular  style  in  which  the  author  conveyed  his 
sentiments  on  subjects  which  his  adversaries  had 
artfully  disguised  in  a  metaphysical  jargon,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  could  vary  at  pleasure;  but 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  sought  arose 
chiefly  from  the  just  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  most  distinguished  friends  of  religbn  and  learn- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  With  many  of  these,  of 
high  rank,  both  in  church  and  state,  the  author 
had  the  satisfaction  of  dating  his  acquaintance 
from  the  publication  of  this  work.  There  appear- 
ed, indeed,  in  the  public  in  general,  an  honourable 
wish  to  grace  the  triumph  of  sound  reasoning  over 
pernicious  sophistry.  Hence,  in  less  than  fiiur 
years,  five  large  editions  of  the  Essay  were  sold: 
h  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  many  eminent  persons 
in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent 

Among  other  marks  of  respect,  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  IjSWs 
on  the  author;  and  on  his  second  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  who 
bestowed  &  pension  on  him,  and  admitted  him  to 
a  private  conference.  It  was  in  July,  1771,  that 
Dr.  Beattie  first  visited  London,  and  commenced 
a  peisooal  acquaintance  with  men  of  the  highest 
eminence,  with  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Lytiil- 
ton,  Drs.  Hurd,  Porteos,  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke, 
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and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  literary  fode^, 
whooe  oonveraitions  have  been  eo  pleasantly  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Boewell.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
with  a  mind  elevated  and  cheered  by  the  praise, 
the  kindness,  and  the  patronage  of  the  good  and 
gr^t. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  London,  he  was  solicited, 
by  a  very  flattering  proposal,  sent  through  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Porteus,  to  enter  into  the  church  of 
England.  A  similar  ofller  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Yoric,  but  de- 
clined. It  was  now  renewed  with  more  impoitu- 
nity,  and  produced  from  him  the  important  reasons 
which  obliged  him  still  to  decline  an  oflSsr  which 
he  could  not  but  consider  as  *'  gteat  and  generous." 
By  these  reasons,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Porteus,  we  find  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  the 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused, if  his  enemies  should  have  any  ground  for 
asserting  that  he  had  written  his  Essay  on  Truth, 
with  a  view  to  promotion :  and  he  was  likewise 
of  opinion  that  it  might  have  the  appearance  of 
levity  and  insincerity,  and  even  of  want  of  princi- 
ple, were  he  to  quit,  witliout  any  other  apparent 
motive  than  that  of  bettering  his  circumstances, 
the  church  of  which  he  had  uniformly  been  a 
member.  Other  reasons  he  assigned,  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  some,  hut  less  weight,  all  which  pre- 
vailed on  his  friends  to  desist  from  farther  solicita- 
tion, while  they  honoured  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  influenced.  In  the  same  year  he  refused 
the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  Univeruty 
of  Edinburgh,  considering  his  present  situation  as 
best  adapted  to  his  habits  and  to  hb  usefulness, 
and  apprehending  that  the  formation  of  a  new  so- 
ciety of  frieiids  might  not  be  so  easy  or  agreeable 
in  a  place  where  the  enemies  of  his  principles  were 
numerous.  To  some  of  his  friends,  however,  these 
reasons  did  not  appear  very  sound. 

Although  Mr.  Beattie  had  seemingly  withdrawn 
his  claims  as  a  poet,  by  canceling  as  many  copies 
of  his  juvenile  attempts  as  he  could  procure,  he 
was  not  so  unconscious  of  his  talents,  as  to  relin- 
quish what  was  an  early  and  &vourite  pursuit, 
and  in  which  he  had  probably  passed  some  of  his 
most  delightful  hours.  A  few  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  he  published 
the  first  book  of  the  Minstrel,  in  4to,  but  without 
his  name.  In  consequence  of  this  omission,  the 
poem  was  examined  with  all  that  rigour  of  critidsm 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  work,  for 
which  the  author's  name  can  neither  afford  protec- 
tion nor  apology.  He  was  praised  for  having 
adopted  the  measure  of  Spenser,  because  he  had 
the  happy  enthusiasm  of  that  writer  to  support 
and  render  it  agreeable ;  but  objections  were  made 
to  the  limitation  of  his  plan  to  the  profession  of  the 
Minstrel,  when  so  much  superior  interest  might 
be  excited  by  carrying  him  on  through  the  prac- 


tice of  it  It  was  objected,  also,  thai  the  senU- 
ment  of  the  first  stanza  appeared  too  close  a  copy 
from  a  passage  in  Gray's  celebrated  elegy ;  and  se- 
veral lines  were  pointed  out  as  unequal,  and  io- 
consistent  with  the  general  measure,  or  with  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  Theee  objections  appear 
to  have  coincided  with  the  author's  leconsidenlion : 
and  he  not  only  adof:^  various  alterations  re- 
commended by  his  friends,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Grray,  but  introduced  others,  which  made  the  sub- 
sequent editions  of  his  poems  far  more  perfect  than 
the  fint. 

The  Minstrel,  however,  in  its  first  form,  con- 
tained  so  many  passages  of  genuine  poetry,  the 
poetry  of  nature  and  of  feeling,  and  vras  so  eageriy 
applauded  by  those  whose  right  of  opinion  was  in- 
conteetaUe,  that  it  soon  ran  through  four  editions ; 
and  in  1774,  the  author  produced  the  second  book. 
This,  although  of  a  more  philosophical  cast,  and 
less  rich  in  those  descriptions  which  appeal  to 
every  heart,  yet  contained  imagery  so  noble,  and 
so  many  pioofii  of  the  "  lively,  plastic  imaginalioa," 
as  to  plaoe  the  author  in  the  first  ranksof  modem 
poetry.  As  the  success  of  the  second  book  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  first,  it  was  the  general 
wish  that  the  author  would  fulfil  his  promise  by 
completing  the  interesting  subject;  but  the  in- 
creasing business  of  education,  the  cares  of  a 
family,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  originally  deli- 
cate, and  never  robust,  dq>rived  him  of  the  time 
and  thought  which  he  con^dered  as  requisite.  In 
1777,  however,  he  was  induced  to  publish  the  two 
parts  of  the  Minstrel  together,  and  to  add  a  few 
of  his  juvenile  poems.  In  his  advertisement  be 
informs  us,  that  "  they  are  all  of  which  he  is  witt- 
ing to  be  oonndered  as  the  author."  About  this 
time  some  poems  were  ascribed  to  him  which  he 
never  wrote ;  and  those  pieces  which  he  wished  to 
consign  to  oblivion,  were  published  by  peoons  who 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  established  feme  of  tbt 
author. 

During  the  preceding  year,  (1776)  he  prepared 
for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Truth, 
in  a  more  elegant  form  than  it  had  hitherto  worn, 
and  attended  with  circumstances  of  public  esteem 
which  were  very  flattering.  The  subscription  mo- 
ney was  a  guinea,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  sub- 
scriben  were  limited  to  that  sum.  The  list  of  sub- 
scriben  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
siz  names,  of  men  and  women  of  the  first  rank  in 
life,  and  of  all  the  distinguished  hterary  cbarapten 
of  the  time.  The  copies  subscribed  for  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  so  that  no  incon- 
siderable sum  must  h&ve  accrued  in  this  delicate 
manner  to  the  author.  Dr.  Beattie  was  by  no 
means  rich;  his  pension  was  only  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  annual  amount  of  his  professor- 
ship never  reached  that  sum. 

The  Essays  added  to  this  volitme,  and  which 
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he  sfterwmfd's  printed  lepArately  in  ocUvo,  were 
on  Poetry  and  Munc:  on  Lan^hter  and  Ludi- 
cioQi  Compoeition ;  and  on  the  Utility  of  Claeeical 
Learning.  The  fint,  which  was  written  in  1768, 
when  the  author  had  only  reached  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  erinees  a  great  ftind  of  reading,  and 
sDch  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
tme,  and  such  discrimination  in  objects  of  criticism, 
as  are  rarely  found  in  persons  of  that  age. 

During  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  in  1784,  Dr. 
Beattie  submitted  to  the  Bbhop  of  London,  with 
whose  friendship  he  had  long  been  honoured,  a 
pait  of  a  work  which  at  that  prelate's  desire  he 
published  in  1786,  entitled,  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  briefly  and  plainly  stated,  3  vols. 
19kno.  This  likevrise  formed  part  of  his  con- 
cluding lectures  to  his  class,  and  he  generally  dic- 
tated an  abstract  of  it  to  thfon  in  the  course  of  the 


In  the  preface  to  his  Dissertations,  he  intimated 
a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  of  his  Lectures 
on  Moral  Science,  but  from  this  he  was  diverted. 
He  was  encouraged,  however,  to  present  to  the 
public,  in  a  correct  and  somewhat  enlarged  form, 
the  abstract  which  he  used  to  dictate  to  his  scho- 
lars. Accordingly,  in  1790;  he  published  his  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  8vo. 

In  vol.  ii.  there  occurs  a  dissertation  against  the 
riave  trade,  which  the  authorinforms  us  he  wrote 
in  1778,  with  a  view  to  a  separate  publication. 
He  exposed  the  weak  defences  set  up  for  that 
abominable  traffic  with  great  acutenoai,  and  thus 
had  the  honour  to  contribute  to  that  mass  of  con- 
viction, which  at  length  became  irresistible,  and 
delivered  the  British  nation  firom  her  greatest  re- 
proach. 

To  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  d'Edinburgb,  published  in  1790, 
he  contributed  Remarks  on  some  Passages  of  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid.  This  was,  in  fact,  a 
dMsertation  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Romans,  as 
poetically  described  t^  Virgil,  in  the  episode  of 
the  descent  of  .£neas  into  hell;  and  his  object 
was  to  vindicate  his  &vourite  poet  firom  the  charge 
of  impiety,  dbc  brought  against  him  by  Warburton 
and  others.  In  the  same  year  he  is  said  to  have 
superintended  an  edition  of  Addison's  periodical 
papers,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
In  this,  however,  be  eontributed  only  a  few  notes 
to  TickeU's  Life  of  Addison,  and  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
remarks.  U  vrere  to  be  wished  he  had  done  more; 
Addison  never  had  a  warmer  admirer,  nor  a  more 
successful  imitator.  He  always  recommended 
Addison's  style  to  his  pupils,  and  it  is  evident 
fiom  the  whole  of  his  works  that  it  was  his  own 
model. 

In  1794,  appeared  the  hist  work  our  author  com- 
posed, and  its  history  requires  some  notice  of  his 
ikmily.    In  1767,  he  married  Miss  Maiy  Dun, 


daughter  of  Dr.  James  Dun,  rector  or  head  master 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  a  man  of 
great  personal  worth,  and  an  excellent  classical 
scholar. 

With  this  lady  Dr.  Beattie  enjojred  for  many 
years  as  much  felicity  as  the  married  state  can  af- 
ford; and  when  she  visited  London  with  him,  she 
shared  amply  in  the  respect  paid  to  him,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  his  illustrious  friends.  By  her  he 
had  two  sons,  James  Hay,  so  named  from  the  Eaai 
of  Errol,  one  of  his  old  and  steady  friends;  and 
Montague,  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague,  in 
whose  house  Dr.  Beattie  frequently  resided  when 
in  London.  While  these  children  were  very 
young,  Mrs.  Beattie  was  seiied  vrith  an  indisposi- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  all  care  and  skill,  termi- 
nated in  the  painful  necessity  oi  separation  from 
her  husband.  The  care  of  the  children  now  de- 
volved on  the  fiitber,  whose  sensibility  received 
such  a  shock  from  the  melancholy  insanity  alluded 
to,  as  could  only  be  aggravated  by  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  consequences  of  Mrs.  Beattie's  dis- 
order might  not  be  confined  to  herself.  This 
alarm,  which  often  preyed  on  his  spirits,  proved 
happily  without  foundation.  His  children  grew 
up  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  hereditary 
evil;  but  when  they  had  just  begun  to  repay  hk 
care  by  a  display  of  early  genius,  sweetneas  of  tem- 
per and  filial  afiection,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign them  both  to  an  untimely  grave.  His  eldest 
son  died  November  19,  1790,  in  histwenty-eeoood 
year;  and  his  youngest  March  14,  1796,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  death  of  the  latter  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  rapid  fever.  The  suddenness  of  tl^ 
shock  made  it  more  deeply  felt  by  the  father,  as 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  loes  of  the  eld- 
est, whawas  taken  firom  him  by  the  sk>w  process 
of  consumption. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  James  Hay,  his  fiUher 
drew  up  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Character;  to 
which  were  added.  Essays  and  Fragments,  written 
by  this  extraordinary  youth.  Dr.  Beattie  was  af- 
terwards induced  to  permit  the  Life  and  some  of 
the  Essa3rs  and  Fragments  to  be  printed  for  pub- 
lication. The  Life  is  a  most  interesting  and  af- 
fecting narrative.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  con- 
template vrithout  emotion  the  exquitite  tenderness 
of  an  afiectionate  and  mourning  parent,  soothing 
himself  by  the  remembrance  of  filial  piety  and 
departed  excellence,  and  humbly,  yet  fondly,  en- 
deavouring to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
of  a  genius  that  might  have  proved  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments. 

After  the  loss  of  this  amiable  youth,  who  in 
1787  hsd  been  appointed  successor  to  his  fiuher,  and 
had  occasionally  lectured  in  the  professor's  chair, 
Dr.  Beattie  resumed  that  employment  himself,  and 
continued  it,  although  with  intervals  of  sickness 
and  depveaiion,  until  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
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■eoond  and  last  child,  in  1796.  His  hopes  (^  a 
soooeMor  of  his  name  and  &mily,  had  probably 
been  revived  in  this  youth,  who  exhibiteid  many 
proo&  of  eariy  genius,  and  for  some  time  before  his 
death  had  prosecated  his  studies  with  great  aau- 
duity.  But  here  too  he  was  compelled  again  to 
subscribe  to  the  uncertainty  of  aU  human  pros- 
pects. Grreat,  however,  as  the  affliction  was,  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  ac- 
quiesced with  pions  resignation,  and  laid  hold  on 
the  hopes  he  knew  so  well  how  to  recommend,  and 
which,  yet  might  have  cheered,  if  not  gladdened 
his  declining  life.  But  from  this  period  he  began 
to  withdraw  from  society,  and  brooded  over  the 
sorrows  of  his  family,  until  they  overpowered  his 
feelings,  and  abstracted  him  from  all  the  comforts 
of  iriendship  and  all  powers  of  /consolation.  Of 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Sir  William  Forbes  has 
given  an  instance  so  touching,  that  no  apology 
can  be  necessary  for  introducing  it  here. 

*'  The  death  of  his  only  surviving  child  com- 
pletely unhinged  the  mind  of  Dr.  Beattie,  the  first 
symptoms  of  which,  ere  many  days  had  elapsed, 
was  a  temporary  but  almost  total  \am  oi  memory, 
respecting  his  son.  Many  times  he  could  not  re- 
collect what  had  become  of  him:  and  after  search- 
ing in  every  room  in  the  house,  he  would  say  to 
his  neioe,  Mrs.  Glennie,  *  You  may  think  it  strange, 
but  I  must  ask  you  if  I  have  a  son,  and  where  he 
is  V  8he  then  felt  herMlf  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  to  his  recollection  his  son  Mon- 
tague's suflerings,  which  always  restored  him  to 
reason.  And  he  would  often,  with  many  tears, 
express  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  no  child,  say- 
ing, *  How  could  I  have  borne  to  see  their  elegant 
minds  mangled  with  madness!"  When  he  looked 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  he 
said  *  I  have  now  done  with  the  world  :*  he  ever 
after  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  thought  so." 

The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
hopeless  solitude,  and  he  even  relinquished  his 
correspondence  with  many  of  those  remote  firiends 
with  whom  he  had  long  enjoyed  the  soothing  in- 
terchange of  elegant  sentiment  and  friendly  at- 
tachment. His  health,  in  this  voluntary  confine- 
ment, gradually  decayed,  and  extreme  and  pre- 
mature debility,  occasioned  by  two  paralytic 
strokes,  terminated  hit  good  and  useful  life  on  the 
18th  day  of  August,  1803.  His  reputation  was  so 
well  founded  and  so  extensive,  that  he  was  uni- 
versally lamented  as  a  loss  to  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  to  the  University  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  a  public  benefector  and  an 
honour. 

'  Of  his  general  character  a  fair  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  hb  works,  and  it  is  no  small  praise 
that  his  life  and  writings  were  in  strict  oonfermity 
with  each  olher. 

Whatever  reputation  Dr.  Beattie  enjoyed  from 


his  phikMophical  and  critical  works,  his  praise  w«0 
yet  jiigber  in  all  the  personal  relations  of-  public 
and  private  life.  His  excellence  as  an  instructor 
may  be  gathered  from  his  printed  works ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  added,  that  few  men  have  exceeded 
him  in  anxious  and  kind  attentions  to  his  pupils. 
It  viras  his  practici|B,  while  they  were  under  hbcare, 
to  invite  them  by  small  parties  to  his  house,  and 
unbend  his  mind  in  gay  conversation,  encouraging 
them  to  speak  with  femiliarity  on  common  topics,  ' 
and  to  express  their  doubts  with  freedom  on  any 
subjects  connected  with  their  studies. 

None  were  more  a^cted  by  his  melancholy  re- 
treat  from  society,  than  those  who  could  recollect 
him  in  his  happier  da3rs  of  health  and  hope.  He 
had  a  keen  relish  for  social  intercourse,  and  was 
remarkably  cheerful  and  communicative.  It  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  observed 
from  various  parts  of  hb  writings,  that  he  had  a 
turn  for  humour,  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
Ukis.  This,  however,  was  so  chastened  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  taste,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position, that  whatever  fell  from  him  of  that  Idnd 
was  devoid  of  coarseness  or  asperity.  In  conver- 
sation he  never  endeavoured  to  gain  superiority, 
or  to  compel  attention,  but  contrived  to  take  his 
just  share,  without  seeming  to  interrupt  the  loqua- 
city of  others.  He  had,  however,  what  most  men 
have  who  are  jealous  of  their  reputation,  a  degree 
of  reserve  in  promiscuous  company,  which  he  en- 
tirely discarded  among  those  whom  he  loved  and 
in  whom  he  confided. 

In  London  it  is  yet  remembered  that  his  collo- 
quial talents  were  much  admired,  and  no  doubt 
procured  him  a  long  continuance  of  those  friend- 
ships with  men  of  rank,  which  are  rardy  to  be 
•preserved  without  something  more  than  the  mere 
possession  of  genius.  His  modest  and  engaging 
manners  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the 
courtly  and  elegant  Mansfield,  and  to  the  rough 
and  unbending  Johnson.  To  Mrs.  Montague's 
literary  parties  he  was  ever  most  acceptable',  and 
he  lived  with  the  then  bishop  of  London,  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  with  Mr.  Burke,  on  terms 
of  the  easiest  intimacj.  If  flattery  oouM  have 
spoiled  him,  he  had  enough ;  as  in  England,  for 
whatever  reason,  his  character  always  stood  high- 
er even  than  in  his  own  country. 

Dr.  Beattie's  person  was  rather  aboye  the  mid- 
dle size.  His  countenance  was  very  mild,  and  his 
smile  uncomooonly  placid  and  henigiL  His  ejes 
were  remarkably  piercing  and  expressive,  and 
there  was  a  general  composure  in  his  features 
which  Sir  Joshua  ReynoMs  has  given  admirably 
in  the  picture,  which  has  been  engraven  for  hb 
life  by  Sir  WiUiam  Forbes. 

Hb  frame  was  sppaiently  stoat,  and  even  ro- 
bust, but  thu  certainly  was  not  the  case.  lU  ori- 
ginal conformation  may  have  been  that  of  strength 
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•nd  vigoor;  but  he  had  ftequent  intemipCionf 
fimn  ncknen,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  As 
be  advanced  be  discovered  all  the  delicate  and  va- 
letodinary  temperament  of  genius.  At  the  age 
of  forty-five  he  had  the  walk  and  manner  and  pre- 
cautibns  that  are  usually  obsenrable  at  siz^,  and 
was  much  afflkted  with  head-ache,  and  other 
symptoms  that  are  commonly  called  nervous. 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie  published  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  an 
epistolary  writer.  His  letters  embrace  a  wry  large 
portion  of  the  literary  history  of  his  time,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  always  the  ease 
and  vivacity  which  are  expected  in  this  department 
of  composition. 
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POETICAL  WORKS 
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PR, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENIUS. 


PREFACE. 

The  design  waf,  to  tnce  the  progieflB  of  a  poeti- 
cal genius,  born  in  a  rude  age,  fWun  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  &Dcy  and  reason,  till  that  period  at  which 
he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the 
world  as  a  Miiistrel,  that  is,  an  itinerant  Poetand 
Musician: — a  character  which,  aoooiding  to  the 
notions  of  our  forefiohers,  was  not  only  respecta- 
ble, but  sacred. 

I  haTe  endeavoured  to  imitate  Spenssr  in  the 
measure  of  his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  simpli- 
city, and  variety  of  his  composition.  Antique  ex- 
pressions I  have  avoided;  admitting,  however, 
some  old  words,  where  they  seemed  to  suit  the 
subject:  but  I  hope  none  will  be  found  that  are 
now  obsolete,  or  in  any  degree  not  intelligible  to 
a  reader  of  Englbh  poetry. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  what 
could  induce  mo  to  write  in  so  difficult  a  mea- 
sure, I  can  only  answer,  that  it  pleases  my  ear, 
and  seems,  from  its  Gothic  structure  and  original, 
to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of 
the  Poem.  It  admits  both  simplicity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  sound  and  of  language,  beyond  any  other 
stanza  that  1  am  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the 
sententiousnns  of  the  couplet,  as  well  as  the  more 
complex  modulation  of  blank  verse.  What  some 
critics  have  remarked,  of  its  uniformity  growing 
at  last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  only  when  the  poetry  is  fiiulty  in  other  re- 
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Bfe  vero  primuni  dutoes  ante  omnia  Mnsa^ 
Qtmnun  aacra  fero^  IngeU  perculrasainoce^ 
Acciplam.-'  Virg. 


BOOK  I. 
I. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 

afar; 

Ahl  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  stkr, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war 
Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  iMir, 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  abne, 
Then  drop'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknownl 

IL 

And  yet,  the  languor  of  ingloiioili  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all : 
Him,  who  ne'er  lislened  to  the  vdce  of  praise, 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of 

Fame; 
Supremely  blessed,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.  Nor  higher  afan 
Had  he  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  pro- 
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ni. 

The  loHs  of  &ine  I  will  not  now  explore; 
Nor. need  I  here  describe  in  learned  laj, 
How  forth  ^e  minstrel  fiired  in  days  of  701^1 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray: 
While,  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hong 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung; 
And  ever,  as  he  went,  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

IV. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide: 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign; 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely 

■wain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Natare's  charms: 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain, 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms, 
Kor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

V. 

Though  richest  hues  the   peacock's  plumes 

adorn. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  haU  the  mom. 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float; 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill: 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where 
they  will 

VI. 

Liberal,  not  lavish, is  kind  Nature's  hand; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below : 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned, 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  wo. 
With  gold  and  gems  of  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  andhajren  Scotia's  hills  arise: 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow: 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes. 

VIL 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent 

Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire; 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  attire: 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  1 
No;  let  thy  heaven-Uught  soul  to  heaven  aspire, 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resigned ; 
Ambition's  groveling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 


vm. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen. 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loU, 
Stung  with  disease  and  stupified  with  spleen; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
E'en  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide, 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene) 
Where  Fear,  Distrust,  Malevolence,  abide, 
And  impotent  Desire,  and  disappointed  Pride ! 

IX. 

O,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  bouiulless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  gamitare  of  fields; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  aO  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given! 


Thesecharmsshall  work  thy soul'setemal health, 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart: 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E'er  wins  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart; 
For,  ah!  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart; 
Prompting  the  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish 

scheme, 
The  stem  resolve,  nimioved  by  pity's  smart, 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream — 
Return,  my  roving  Muse,  resume  thy  purposed 
theme. 

XI. 

There  lived  in  gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  k>w  degree : 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  iairy-Iand  might 

dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady. 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie:* 
A  natbn  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms; 
Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  though  free; 
Patient  of  toil;  serene,  amidst  alarms; 
Inflexible  in  fiuth;  invincible  in  arms. 

xn. 

The  shepherd-swaih  of  whom  I  mention  made. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  swayed; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 


'  There  is  hardly  an  anciem  ballad,  or  romance,  whenfai 
a  miiwurel  or  harper  appears,  but  he  b  characterized,  bj  w«y 
ofemhience,  tohavebeen  "oftheoorthooantrie.''  Itiijao> 
baUe,  that  tinder  thli  appelklkm  were  fannei)y  eomprehead* 
edaU  the  province!  to  tlie  north  of  the  TtvoL^AvParvy'^ 
EmaiftmlkeEngU^kMmHrtU, 
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Hb  diink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dame  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  be- 
spxent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'er 
they  went 

xni. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment 

springs, 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy: 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustained  annoy, 
That  chance  may   frustrate,    or   indulgence 

cloy: 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
He  mourned  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress 

coy, 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phcebe  smiled, 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

XIV. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  k>ve  o'ercast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife; 
Each  season  looked  delightful  as  it  past, 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  wife: 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd-life 
They  never  roamed;  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  ambition^s  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  are  cankered  by  the 
worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

XV. 

The  wight,  whose  tales  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold : 
No  prodigy  appeared  in  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth; 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and 

worth; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and 

mirth. 

^    XVI. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy; 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye : 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 
^     Silent,  when  glad ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why; 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed 
the  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  be- 
lieved him  mad. 


XVII. 

But  why  should  I  his  chiklish  feats  display? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  ihe  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head; 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wiM,  till  Phcebus'  beani» 
Shot  fixun  the  western  difif,  released  the  weary  team. 

xvni. 

The'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring: 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would 

bleed 
To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing, 
By  trap  or  net ;  by  arrow  or  by  sUng ; 
These  he  detested,  those  he  scorned  to  wield: 
He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field : 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might 

yield. 

XIX. 

Lo !  whe;re  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amid  the'  endrcling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrants  shine : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  suppUesI 
Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

XX. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain 

And  lake,  dun  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn ; 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while; 
.  And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fiiwn, 
A  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. — 
But  lo!  the  sun  appears!  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

XXI. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost: 
What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the'  enormous  waste  of  vapour  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  the'  horizon  round, 
Now  scooped  in  gulfii,  with  mountains  now  em- 
bossed! 
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And  bear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  aong  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found! 

XXII. 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene: 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight  j 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  soutlicm  sun  difTuscd  his  dazzling  shene. 
E'en  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roU, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 

XXIII. 

"  O  ye  wild  groves,  O  wliere  is  now  your  bloom  7" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  liis  tender  thought) 
*'  Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy 

gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought  7 
Why  do  the  birds,  tliat  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake? 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  1 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the 
brake. 
And  the  dead  foliage  Hies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

XXIV. 

"  Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 
And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty 

crowned  1 
Ah!  see,  the'  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool. 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  imbrowned; 
Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting 

sound, 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray: 
And, hark!  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders;  and  with  wasteful 

sway, 
Uproots  tlie  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks 

away. 

XXV. 

"  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth ; 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man ! 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brin^  forth, 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  Ian: 
O  smile,  ye  heavens,  serene;  ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 
Kor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span : 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of  Time, 
Old  ago  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

XXVI. 

"  And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom, 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn : 
But  bfty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 


Shall  spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  nore  retom? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed  7 — 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum, 
And  spring  shaO  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adoni  the  mead. 

XXVU. 

"  Shall  I  be  left  abandoned  in  the  dust, 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  t 
It  is  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  7 — 
No:  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive 
And  man's  majesUc  beauty  blo4nn  again, 
Bright  through  the'  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumph- 
ant reign." 

XXVIII. 

This  truth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had  taught, 
In  sooth,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew, 
No  subtle  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought, 
Nor  ever  wished  his  Edwin  to  pursue : — 
*'  Let  man's  own  sphere,**  (quoth  he)  "confine 

his  view; 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  defight" 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warned  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right, 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  might 

XXIX. 

"And  firomthe  prayer  ofWant,  and  plaint  ofWo^ 
O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear ; 
Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 
Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to 

hear  I 
To  othen  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done : 
Forgive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 
And  friends,  and  native  land ;  nor  those  almie ; 
All  human  weal  and  wo  learn  thou  to  make  thine 


own. 


V 


XXX. 


See  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower, 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly ! 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer-rain  is  o*er, 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fhigrant,  is  the  sky ! 
And,  lo!  in  the  dark  east,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  sun : 
Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh, 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

XXXI. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn,  that  thus  it  fares  with 

age, 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom 
warm. 
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Tbis  baffled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's 

And  diaappointment  of  her  sting  disarm.— 
Bat  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm! 
Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire ! 
iSirsue,  poor  imp,  th'  imaginary  charm, 
Indulge  gay  Hope,  and  Fancy's  pleasing  fire : 
Fancy  and  Hope  too  soon  shall  of  themselves  ex- 
pire. 

XXXII. 

When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wandered  down  the 

vale: 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale : 
And  ghosts,  that  to  the  chamel-dungeon  throng, 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail, 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song. 
Or  bUsU  that  shrieks  by  fiU  the  shuddering  isles 
along. 

XXXIII. 

Or,  when  the  setting  moon,  in  crimson  dyed, 
Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 
To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man  he  hied. 
Where  &ys  of  yore  their  revds  wont  to  keep ; 
And  there  let  Fancy  roam  at  large,  till  sleep 
A  vision  brought  to  his  intranced  sight : 
And  first,  a  wildly-murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear ;  then  tapers  bright, 
With  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of 
Night 

xxxnr. 

Anon,  in  view  a  portal's  blazoned  arch 
Arose ;  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold ; 
And  fbrth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march. 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gold : 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanor  bold. 
And  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old. 
The  long  robed  minstrels  wake  Uie  warbling 

wire, 
And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe 

inspire. 

XXXV. 

With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  dear, 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle-bowers  advance ; 
The  little  warriors  dofi*  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance: 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance ; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze ; 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then 

glance 
Rapid  along:  with  many-coloured  rays 
Of  tapers,  geioi,  and  gold,  the  eclkHng  forests  blaie. 


XXXVI. 

The  dream  is  fled.    Proud  harbinger  of  day, 
Who  scar'dst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shril^ 
Fell  chanticleer !  who  oft  has  reft  away 
My  fancied  good,  and  brought  substantial  ill! 
O  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  still. 
Let  Harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear,  ;- 

Thy  boastful  mirth,  let  jealous  rivals  spill,  ' 

Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear,  1 

And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear.        s 

XXXVII. 

Forbear,  my  Muse.    Let  Love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  the  spell.    Thine  E^win  frets  not  so : — 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine. 
Who  feels  from  every  chance  amusement  flow  1 
E'en  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow. 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  bom. 

xxxvra. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  telll 

The  wUd  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain 

side; 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliflls  above; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

XXXIX. 

The  cottag»-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid 

sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and, 

hark! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon 

rings; 
Through   rustling  com  the  hare  astonished 

springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hoar ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  atrial  tour. 

XL. 

O  Nature,  bow  in  every  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Bless'd  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew. 
From  Pjrrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 
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XLL 

Hence!  je,  who  snare  and  stupefy  the  mind, 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue  Joy,  the  bane ! 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind, 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fane, 
And  ever  ply  your  venoroed  fimgs  amain ! 
Hence  to  dark  Error's  den,  whose  rankling 

slime 
Fint  gave  you  form,  hence  1  lest  the  muse  should 

deign, 
(Though  loth  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a 

rhyme) 
With  vengeance  to  punue  your  sacrilegious  crime. 

XLII. 

But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth! 
Whose  song,  .sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 
Amused  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 
O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth; 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings 

guide! 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth; 
For  well  I  know,  wherever  ye  reside, 
There  harmony  and  peace  and  innocence  abide. 

XLIII. 

Ah  me!  abandoned  on  the  lonesome  plain, 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  kfe, 
Save  when  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain, 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door : 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar. 
Her  legends  when  the  Beldam  'gan  impart, 
Or  chaunt  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart; 
Moch  he  the  tale  admired,  bat  more  the  tuneful 
art 

XLIV. 

Varioas  and  strange  was  the  loQg-winded  tale; 
AndhaOs,  and  knights,  and  feats  of  arms,  dis- 

pUyed; 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 
And  sing,  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  feiry  glade; 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 
And  ply  in  caves  the*  unutterable  trade,* 
Midst  fiends  and  sceptres,  queench  the  moon  in 

Mood, 
YeD  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  the  infbriate 

flood. 

XLV. 

But  when  to  horror  his  amaxement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  Beldam  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 


*  Allarion  10  AikspMn : 


*  A  deed  wKlwat  a  nune.'* 
Maobtth,AcH,aetMl. 


The  orphan-babes,*  and  guardian-unde  fierce: — 
0  cruel!  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  seared  to  stonel 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  helpless  orphan-babes,  by  thy  fell  arts  un- 
done. 

XLVI. 

Behold,  with  berries  smeared,  with  brambles 

torn,* 
The  babes,  now  famished,  lay  them  down  to  die. 
Midst  the  wild  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  he; 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry ; 
"  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st 

defy, 

This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shall  soon  deplore. 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  con- 
sume thy  store. 

XLVn. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brightened  one  moment  Edwin's  startling  tear. — 
"  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy 
And  Innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  1** 
O  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere. 
The*  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark,  e'en  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 

But  let  us  hope; to  doubt,  is  to  rebel ; 

Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  weD. 

XLVin. 

Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  checked, 
Nor  checked  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given: 
From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  pro- 
tect. 
This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 
But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has 

driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  for^: 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know, 
But  fitown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  wo. 

XLIX. 
Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age, 
Scarce  fill  the  cjrde  of  one  summer  day; 
Shall  the  poor,  gnat  vnth  discontent  and  rage 
Exclaim,  that  "  Nature  hastens  to  decay;" 
If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray, 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend  t 
Or  shall  firail  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gain- 
say, 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend. 
Wide  through  unnumbered  worlds,  and  ages  with- 
out end? 


*  8w  tbs  flM  old  bslKadlid  "tbs  Ghttdno  ia  tbs  Wsod" 
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L. 
One  part,  one  little  part,  we  &takj  scan 
Through  the  dark  medhim  of  fife's  feverish 

dream; 
Tet  dare  arraign  the  whole  etopendons  plan, 
If  but  that  little  part  incongmous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem; 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  Uesstngs  rise. 
O,  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem, 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies: 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust;  be  humUe  and  be  wise! 

LI. 

Thus  HeaTen  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  years. 
For  Nature  gave  him  strength  and  fire,  to  soar 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears; 
Where  dark  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pore 
Through  microseope  of  metaphysic  lore: 
And  much  they  grope  for  truth,  but  never  hit. 
For  why  7  their  powers,  inadequate  before, 
This  art  preposterous  renders  more  unfit ; 
Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  bhiii- 
ders  wit. 

LII. 

Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirth : 
Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device. 
Oft  cheered  the  shepherds  round  their  socii|I 

liearth; 
Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 
To  purchase  chat  or  laughter,  at  the  price 
Of  decency.    Nor  let  it  faith  exceed, 
That  Nature  formii  a  rustic  taste  so  niee}— > 
Ah !  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed, 
Such  defieacy  were  ii|^t  marveUous  indeed. 

un. 

Oft  when  the  winter-storm  had  ceased  to  rate, 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 
High  towering,  sail  along  the  horiaon  blue: 
Whcfe  midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  tenents,  gulfi^  and  shapes  of  giant  sixe, 
And  glittering  clifiSi  on  difib,  and  fiery  rampaite  rise. 

LIV. 

Thenee  mnsin^g  onward  tethe  soonding  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening  with  pleasing  dread  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.    In  Mack  array 
When  sulphurousdouds rolled  on  the  vernal  day, 
Evan  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Akmg  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  Heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thun- 
der ran. 

SR 


LV. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village-youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  mek>dy  aye  heU  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  fiir  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly: 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  beavcoily  me- 
lanobolyl 

LVL 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  can  not  melt? 

Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  foriom  I 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  these  mystic  transporte  felt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  1 

He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 

Mope  o*eT  the  sdioolman's  peevish  page;  or 

mourn. 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glut- 
ton swine. 

LVII. 

For  Edwin  fete  a  nobler  doom  had  planned; 
Songwas  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit: 
The  vrild  harp  rang  to  his  advent'rous  hand, 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  firuit ; 
And  Edwin  gained  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare* 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

LVin. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view, 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  fere  tradition  could  supply 
From  gothic  tele,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  last,  though  long  by  Penury  controlled, 
And  Solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 

UX. 

Thos  on  the  ch31  Lapponian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound. 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  Storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  vrith  starthng 

sound, 
Torrente  are  buried ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  b, 
The  trees  with  foliage,  difis  with  flowen  art 

crowned; 
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Pore  rills  through  Tales  of  verdure  warbKng  go; 
And  wonder,  lots,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart 
o'erflow* 

LX. 

Here  pause,  my  gothic  lyre,  a  little  while; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim : 
But  if  Arbuthnott  on  this  labour  smile, 
New  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  frame, 
And  his  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame ; 
For  still  wiUi  truth  accords  his  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  othen  aim, 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind, 
Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  lore  of  hu- 
man-kind. 
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Or  chance  or  change  O  let  not  man  complain; 
EUse  shall  he  never  never  cease  to  wail : 
For,  from  the  imperial  dome,  to  where  the  swain 
Rean  the  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale. 
All  feel  the  assault  of  fortune's  fickle  gale. 
Art,  empire,  earth  itself,  to  change  are  doomed; 
Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  humble 

vde, 
And  gulfii  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  en- 
tombed. 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls  wide  continents  have 

bloomed.^ 

n. 

But  sure  to  foreign  climes  we  need  not  range, 
Nor  search  the  ancient  records  of  our  race. 
To  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change, 
Which  in  ourselves,  alas !  we  daily  trace. 
Yet  at  the  darkened  eye,  the  withered  face. 
Or  hoaiy  hair,  I  never  will  repine : 
But  spare,  O  Time !  whate'er  of  mental  grace, 
Of  candour,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 
Whate'er  of  fancy's  ray,  or  friendship's  flame  is 
mine. 

So  I,  obsequious  to  Truth's  dread  conmiand. 
Shall  here  without  reluctance  change  my  lay. 


*  sprint  and  Autumn  ars  hardly  known  to  the  Laplaodan. 
Aboai  tho  lime  tha  tun  enten  Cancer,  their  fiekH  which  a 
weeic  tKlbn  were  covered  with  snow,  appear  on  a  sudden  full 
ofgnai  and  flowere.— «c*e^er*«  HuUny  o/Laptand,  p.  16. 

1  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Eaq.  a  near  relaiioo  of  the  celetinted 
Dr.  Aibothnot,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  MwmiitM  of  Dr. 


Iflse  Plato^  Tlroeos. 


And  smite  the  gothic  lyre  vrith  harsher  hand; 
Now  when  I  leave  that  flowery  path  ibr  aye 
Of  childhood,  where  I  sported  many  a  day. 
Warbling  and  sauntering  carelessly  along ; 
Where  every  &oe  was  innocent  and  gay. 
Each  vale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongue, 
Sweet,  wild,  and  artless  all,  as  Edwin's  infimt  song. 

IV. 

"  Perish  the  bre  that  deadens  yoong  desire,'** 
Is  the  soft  tenor  of  my  eong  no  more. 
Edwin,  though  loved  of  Heaven,  must  not  aqpire 
To  bhss,  which  mortals  never  knew  befine. 
On  trembling  wings  let  youthful  fancy  soar. 
Nor  always  haunt  the  sunny  realms  of  joy ; 
But  now  and  then  the  shades  of  life  explore ;' 
Though  many  a  sound  and  sight  of  wo  annoy. 
And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy. 

V. 

Vigour  from  toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows: 
The  weakly  bkMsom,  warm  in  summer-bower, 
Some  tints  of  transient  beauty  may  disclose ; 
But  ah !  it  withen  in  the  chilling  hour. 
Mark,  yonder  oaks,  superior  to  the  power 
Of  all  the  waning  winds  of  Heaven  they  rise, 
And  firom  the  stormy  promontory  tower, 
.  And  toss  their  giant  arms  amid  the  skies, 
While  each  assailing  blast  increase  of  strengdi 
supplies. 

VL 

And  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepened  voice 
Gkve  dignity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime ; 
And  walks  of  wider  ctreuit  were  hk  choice, 
And  vales  more  wild,  and  mountains  more  sub- 
lime. 
One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  ifayme^ 
It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad, 
And  o'er  a  lonely  eminence  to  dimb, 
Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trode; 
A  vale  appeared  below,  a  deep  retired  abode. 

VIL 

Thither  he  hied,  enamoured  of  the  scene : 
For  rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  by  magic  spell, 
Here  scorched  vrith  lightning,  there  vrith  ivy 

green 
Fenced  fipom  the  north  and  east  this  savage  defl; 
Southward,  a  mountain  rose  with  easy  swell, 
Whose  long  bug  groves  eternal  murmur  made; 
And  toward  the  western  sun  a  streamlet  fell. 
Where,  through  the  cliA,  the  eye  remote  sur- 
veyed 
Blue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold 
arrayed. 
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VIIL 

Along  this  narrow  Ta|ley  you  might  see 
The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  groona ; 
And,  here  and  there,  a  aoUtaiy  tree 
Or  moesy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crowned : 
Oft  did  the  clifft  reverberate  the  sound 
Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high ; 
And  from  the  sunynit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  perching  eagle  ofi  was  lieard  to  cry, 
Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  tlie  sky. 

IX. 

One  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 
Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam, 
Where  many  a  rose-bud  rears  its  blushing  head. 
And  herbs  fi>r  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
Soothed  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 
He  minded  not  the  sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 
For  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll ; 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents 
stole: — 

X. 

''Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled 

breast, 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose ; 
Can  Passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest. 
And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes ! 
Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 
And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph-wings. 
O  Solitude !  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 
When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings, 
Shafl  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur 
springs. 

XL 

"  Vain  man,  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire? 
Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid  : — 
To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hiiel 
It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid : — 
To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid  1 
They  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm : — 
To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest 

wadel 
Behold  the  victor  vanquuhed  by  the  worm ! 
Behold,  what  deeds  of  wo  the  locust  can  perfbrml 

XII. 

"  True  dignity  is  his,  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  bek>w. 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  reidgned. 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest 

Wow." 
—This  strain  from  midst  the  rocks  was  heard 

to  flow 


In  solemn  sounds.    Now  beamed  the  evening 

star; 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car ; 
And  hoary  monntain-difls  shone  faintly  fVom  afar. 

xm. 

Soon  did  the  solemn  voice  its  theme  renew ; 
(While Edwin,  wraptin  wonder,  listening  stood) 
"  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adieu, 
Scorned  by  the  wise,  and  hated  by  the  good  I 
Ye  only  can  engage  the  servile  brood 
Of  Levity  and  Lust,  who,  all  their  days, 
Ashamed  of  truth  and  hberty,  have  woo'd, 
And  hugged  the  chain,  that  glittering  oi|  their 

gaze 
Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  Heaven's  empyreal 

blaze. 

XIV. 

"  Like  them,  abandoned  to  Ambition's  sway, 
I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile; 
And  &wned  and  smiled,  to  plunder  and  be- 
tray, 
Myself  betrayed  and  plundered  all  the  whUe ; 
So  gnawed  the  viper  the  corroding  file: 
But  now  with  pangs  of  keen  remorse  I  rue 
Those  years  of  trouble  and  debasement  vile  :~- 
Yet  why  should  1  this  cruel  theme  pursue  1 
Fly,  fly,  detested  thoughts  for  ever  from  my  view. 

XV. 

"  The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
And  storms  of  disappointment,  all  o'erpast ; 
Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with  Heaven  shall 

share 
This  heart,  whero  peace  serenely  shines  at 

last 
And  if  for  me  no  treasure  be  amassed. 
And  if  no  future  age  thall  hear  my  name, 
I  lurk  the  more  secure  from  Fortune's  blast, 
And  with  more  leisure  feed  this  pbus  flame, 
Whose  rapture  far  transcends  the  fairest  hopes 

of  fame. 

XVI. 

"  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  u  rest. 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace  I 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  pos- 
sessed, 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  wo  decrease  1 
Ah !  what  avails  the  k>re  of  Rome  or  Gh!eece, 
The   lay  heaven-proo^yted,    and   harmonious 

string. 
The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece. 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  piide,  the  bosom  wring  1 
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XVII. 

"  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  re- 
nown, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  gothicdome, 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 
Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down; 
Where  the  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my 
grave. 

XVIII. 

"  And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair; 
And,  fight  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  deck  with  flowen  her  half-disheveled  hair, 
And  celebrate  the  merry  mom  of  May. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  pipe  the  live-long  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  wo; 
And  when  mild  Evening  comes  with  mantle 

gray, 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go. 
No  ghost  nor  spell  my  long  and  last  abode  shall 
know.  y 

XIX. 

"  For  though  I  fly  to  'scape  from  Fortune's  rage, 
And  bear  the  scars  of  envy,  spite,  and  scorn ; 
Yet  with  mankind  no  horrid  war  I  wage. 
Yet  with  no  impious  spleen  my  breast  is  torn : 
For  virtue  lost,  and  ruined  man,  I  mourn. 
O  man!   Creation's  pride.   Heaven's  darling 

child. 
Whom  Nature's  best,  divinest  gifts  adorn. 
Why  firom  thy  home  are  truth  and  joy  exiled, 
And  aU  thy  favourite  haunts  with  blood  and  tears 

defiledl 


"  Along  yon  glittering  sky  what  glory  streams! 
What  majesty  attends  night's  bvely  queen ! 
Fair  laugh  our  valleys  in  the  vernal  beams ; 
And  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between, 
And  all  conspire  to  beautify  the  scene: 
But,  in  the  mental  world  what  chaos  drear! 
What  forms  of  mournful,  loathsome,  furious 

mien! 
O  when  shall  that  Eternal  Morn  appear, 
These  dreadful  forms  to  chase,  this  chaos  dark  to 
dearl 

XXI. 

"  O  Thoo,  at  whose  creative  smile,  yon  heaven. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  beauty,  life,  and  light, 
Rose  firom  the'  abyss:  when  dark  Confusion, 

driven 
Down  down  the  bottomless  profound  of  night, 


Fled,  where  he  ever  flies  thy  piercing  sight! 
O  glance  on  these  sad  shades  one  pitying  ray 
To  blast  the  fury  of  oppressive  might, 
Melt  the  hard  heart  to  Love  and  Merey*s  sway, 
And  cheer  the  wandering  soul,  and  light  him  on 
the  way!" 

XXII. 

Silence  ensued:  and  Edwin  raised  his  eyes 
In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart: 
"  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  Ufe,  (he  cries) 
That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  parti 
And  dares  he  thus  the  gifts  of  Heaven  pervert, 
Each  social  instinct,  and  sublime  desire  7 — 
Hail,  Poverty !  if  honour,  wealth,  and  art. 
If  what  the  great  pursue,  and  learned  admire. 
Thus  dissipate  and  quench  the  soul's  ethereal  fire!" 

xxni. 

He  said,  and  turned  away ;  nor  did  the  Sago 
O'erhear,  in  silent  orisons  employed. 
The  Youth,  his  rising  sorrow  to  assuage, 
Home  as  he  hied,  the  evening  scene  enjoyed: 
For  now  no  cbud  obscures  the  starry  void ; 
The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the  hills; 
Nor  is  the  mind  with  startling  sounds  annoyed, 
A  soothing  murmur  the  lone  region  fills 
Of  groves,  and  dying  gales,  and  melancholy  rills. 

XXIV. 

But  he  firom  day  to  day  more  anxious  grew: — 
The  voice  still  seemed  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
Nor  durst  he  hope  the  hermit's  tale  untrue; 
For  Man  he  seemed  to  bve,  and  Heaven  to  fear, 
And  none  speaks  false,  where  there  is  none  to 

hear. 
"  Yet,  can  man's  gentle  heart  become  so  fell  1 
No  more  in  vain  conjecture  let  me  wear 
My  houra  away, but  seek  the  hermit's  cell; 
'Tis  he  my  doubt  can  dear,  perhaps  my  care  dis> 
pel" 

XXV. 

At  eariy  dawn  the  Youth  hb  journey  took. 
And  many  a  mountain  passed  and  valley  wide^ 
Then  readied  the  wild ;  where  in  a  flowery  oook, 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 
An  ancient  man :  his  harp  lay  him  beside : 
A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call. 
And,  kneeling,  licked  the  withered  hand  that  tied 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall, 
And  hung  his  bfty  neck  with  many  a  flowerrt 
smalL 

XXVI. 

And  now  the  hoazy  Sage  arose,  and  saw 
The  wanderer  approaching :  innocence 
Smiled  <m  his  glowing  cheek,  but  modest  awe 
Depressed  his  eye,  that  feared  to  give  oflenos: 
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"  Who  art  thou,  oourteoos  Mrangerl  and  firom 

whence? 
Why  roam  thy  steps  to  this  abandoned  dale  V* 
"A  shepherd  boy  (the  Youth  replied)  &r  hence 
My  haUtatbn ;  hear  my  artless  tale ; 
Kor  levity  nor  falsehood  shall  thine  ear 


XXVII. 

"  Late  as  I  roamed,  intent  on  nature's  charms^ 
I  reached  at  eve  this  wilderness  profound ; 
And  leaning  where  yon  oak  expands  her  arms, 
Heard  these  rode  difb  thine  awM  voice  re- 
bound, 
(For  in  thy  speech  I  recognise  the  sound :) 
You  mourned  for  ruined  man,  and  virtue  lost, 
And  seemed  to  feel  of  keen  remorse  the  wound. 
Pondering  on  former  days,  by  guilt  engrossed, 
Or  in  the  giddy  storm  of  dissipation  tossed. 

xxvni. 

"  But  say,  in  courtly  life  can  craft  be  learned. 
Where  knowledge  opMis,  and  exalts  the  soul  1 
Where  fortune  lavishes  her  gifts  unearned, 
Can  selfishness  the  liberal  heart  control  7 
Is  glory  there  achieved  by  arts,  as  foul 
As  those  which  fek>ns,  fiends,  and  furies  plan  1 
Spiders  ensnare,  snakes  poison,  tigers  prowl ; 
Love  is  the  godfike  attribute  of  man : 
0  teach  a  simple  Youth  thb  mystery  to  scan  I 

XXIX. 

"  Or  ebe  the  lamentable  strain  diM^aim, 
And  give  me  back  the  calm,  contented  mind ; 
Which,  late,  exulting,  viewed  in  Nature's  frame. 
Goodness  untainted,  wiidom  unconfined, 
Grace,  grandeur,  and  utility  combined ; 
Restore  those  tranquil  days,  that  saw  me  still 
Wen  pleased  with  all,  but  most  with  humankind. 
When  Fancy  roamed  through  Nature's  works 
atwUl," 
Unehecked  by  cold  dSstrust,  and  uninfenned  of  HL" 

XXX. 

"Wooldst  tlkm  (the  Sage  replied)  in  peace  re- 
turn 
To  the  gay  dreams  of  fend  romantie  youth, 
Leave  me  to  hide,  in  this  remote  sojourn, 
From  every  gentle  ear  the  dreadfhl  truth: 
For  if  my  desultory  strain  with  ruth 
And  ind^ation  make  thine  eyes  o'erflow, 
Alas !  what  comfort  could  thy  anguish  sooth, 
Shouldst  thou  the  extent  of  human  fbUy  know. 
fib  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge  leads 
towo. 

XXXI. 

"  But  kt  untender  thoughts  afar  be  driven ; 
Nor  venture  to  arraign  the  dread  decree : 
For  know,  to  man,  as  candidate  for  Heaven, 

2  m* 


The  voice  of  the  Eternal  said,  he  free; 
And  this  divine  prerogative  to  thee 
Does  Virtue,  Happiness,  and  Heaven  convey; 
Nor  Virtue  is  the  child  of  Liberty, 
And  Happiness  of  Virtue ;  nor  can  they 
Be  free  to  keep  the  path  who  are  not  free  to  stray. 

xxxn. 

"Yet  leave  me  not    I  wonkl  allay  that  grief, 
Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower ; 
And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief. 
When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lour; 
For  solitude  has  many  a  dreary  hour, 
EVn  when  exempt  from  grief,  remorse  and  pain: 
Come  dten  then ;  for,  haply,  in  my  bower, 
Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom  thou  may'st 

gain. 
If  I  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

XXXIII. 

And  now,  at  length  to  Edwin's  ardent  gaie 
The  Muse  of  history  unrolls  her  page : 
But  few,  alas  1  the  scenes  her  art  displajrs. 
To  charm  his  feney,  or  his  heart  engage. 
Here  Chiefs  their  thirst  of  power  in  blood  as- 
suage, 
And  straight  their  flames  with  tenfold  fierceness 

bum; 
Here  smiling  Virtue  prompts  the  patriot's  rage, 
But  k>,  ere  long,  is  left  alone  to  mourn, 
And  languish  in  the  dust,  and  daas  the  abandoned 
um. 

xxxrv. 

"  Ah,  what  avails  (he  said)  to  trace  the  springs 
That  whiri  of  empire  the  stupendous  wheel  1 
Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings, 
Handsdrenched  in  blood,  and  breasts  begirt  with 

steel? 
To  those  whom  Naturetaughtto  think  and  feel, 
Heroes,  alas!  are  things  of  small  concern: 
Could  History  man's  secret  heart  reveal, 
And  what  imports  a  heaven-bom  mind  to  learn. 
Her  transcripts  to  expbre  what  bosom  would  not 

yearn! 

XXXV. 

"  This  praise,  O  Cheronean  Sage,*  is  thine: 
(Why  diould  this  praise  to  thee  alone  bekmg  1) 
All  else  from  Nature's  moral  path  decline, 
Lured  by  the  toys  that  captivate  the  throng; 
To  herd  in  cabinets  and  camps,  among 
Spoil,  carnage,  and  the  crael  pomp  of  pride; 
Or  channt  of  henddry  the  drowsy  song, 
How  tyrant  blood,  o'er  many  a  region  wide, 
Rolls  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable 
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XXXVI 

**  Oh,  who  of  man  the  story  will  unlbld, 
Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy, 
In  that  elysian  age  (mittiamed  of  gold) 
The  age  of  love,  and  innocence,  and  joy, 
When  an  were  great  and  firee!  man's  sole  em- 
ploy 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  his  parent  aaim ; 

Or  toward  his  bower  the  marmming  stream  de- 
coy, 

To  aid  the  6oweiet's  kmf-ezpected  btith, 
And  lull  the  bed  of  peace,  and  crown  the  board 
of  mirth. 

XXXVIL 

"  Sweet  were  your  shades,  O  ye  primeral  groTCs, 
Whose  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  shelter  lent, 
Pure  in  his  pleasures,  happy  in  his  loves. 
His  eye  still  smiling,  and  Ids  heart  content: 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  Health,  Spcfft,  and  La- 

boor  went; 
Natoie  snpphed  the  wish  she  taught  to  crave ; 
None  prowled  for  prey,  none  watched  to  ciream- 

vent: 
To  all  an  equal  lot  Heaven's  bounty  gave; 
No  vassal  foaied  tw  lord,  no  tyrant  ftmttd  his 
slave. 

xxxvin. 

** B«t  ah!  th'  historic  Mwe  has  never  dared 
To  pieioe  those  haUowed  biArers :  *tis  Fancy's 

beam 
Poured  on  the  vision  of  th*  enraptured  Bard, 
That  paints  the  eharms  of  that  delkious  theme. 
Then  hail,  sweet  Fancy'sray!  and  haU  the  dream 
That  weans  the  weary  soul  from  guilt  and  wo ! 
CareleBs  vrhat  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 
I  long  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead  to  go, 
And  mediute  on  Heaven ;  eneugh  of  earth  I 

know."— 

XXXIX. 

« I  can  not  Uame  thy  choiee,  (the  Sage  replied) 
For  soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowery  ways: 
And  yet,  e'en  there,  if  left  without  a  guide. 
The  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 
Byes  daaled  kmgby  Fiction's  gandy  rays. 
In  modest  Truth  no  light  nor  beaoty  find : 
And  wfae,  my  ehild,  would  tniettiw  meteor-blaze. 
That  soon  most  fidl,  and  leavethe  wanderer  blfaid, 
More  dark  and  helpless  ftur,  than  if  it  ne'er  had 
ahinedl 


"Fancy  enervates,  wfaSe  It  sooths,  the  heart, 
And,  ^^uk  it  daides,  vrounds  the  mental  sight: 


To  joy  eech  heightening  charm  it  can  impart. 

But  wraps  the  hour  of  wo  in  tenfold  night. 

And  often,  when  no  real  ills  affright, 

Its  vMwnary  fiends,  an  endless  train. 

Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 

And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dii^ 

brain, 
And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than 

iPffital  pain. 

XU. 

"^  And  yet,  alas!  the  real  ills  of  life 
Claim  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared, 
Prepared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  strife, 
Its  guide  Experience,  and  Troth  its  guard. 
We  fare  on  earth  as  other  men  have  fered: 
Were  they  successful!  Let  not  us  despair. 
Was  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  1 
Yet  shall  their  tale  instruct,  if  it  declare 
How  they  have  borne  the  k)ad  eursdves  are  doomed 
to  bear. 

XLH. 

**  What  chamM  th'  historic  Moae  adorn,  from 

spoils. 
And  blood,  and  ^rrants^  when  she  wings  her 

flight. 
To  hail  the  patriot  Prince,  whose  psoas  toils 
Sacred  to  science,  liberty,  and  right, 
And  peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright, 
Shall  shine  the  boast  and  wonder  of  mankind  I 
Sees  yonder  sun,  fifom  his  meridian  height, 
A  lovelier  scene  than  Virtue  thus  enshrined 
In  power,  and  man  with  man  for  mutual  aid  eom- 

binedl 

XLIU. 

"  Hail,  sacred  Polity,  by  Freedom  reared! 
Hail,  sacved  Freedom,  when  by  Law  restrainsd ! 
Without  you,  what  were  man  1  A  groveling  herd 
In  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want  enehainedi 
Sublimed  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Roman  reigned 
In  arts  unrivalled :  Ob,  to  latest  days. 
In  Albion  may  your  influence,  onprotoedi 
To  godlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  ratio ; 
And  prompt  the  Sage's  lore,  and  fire  the  Pest* s 
laysl 

XLIV. 

«  But  now  let  other  themea  our  care  engi^ 
For  k>,  with  modest  yet  majestic  grace, 
To  curb  Imagination's  lawless  rage, 
And  from  within  the  cherished  heart  to  braoc^ 
Philosophy  appears.    The  gfoomy  race 
By  Indolenoe  and  moping  Fancy  bred. 
Fear,  Discontent,  SoUcitode  give  place. 
And  Hope  nnd  Courage  bcighteB  In  their  stead, 
While  on  the  kindling  soul  her  vital  beams  tie  shed. 


THE  MINSTREL. 


is: 


XLV. 

"  Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life* 
The  seeds  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  thought; 
Then  jarring  Appetites  forego  their  strife, 
A  strife  by  ignorance  to  madness  wrought. 
Pleasure  by  savage  man  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge,  lust  that  defies  control, 
With  gluttony  and  death.   The  mind  untaught 
Is  a  dark  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl : 
At  PbcBbos  to  the  world,  is  Science  to  the  soul 

XLIV 

"And  Reason  now  through  Number,  Time, 

and  Space, 
Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 
And  learns  from  facts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace, 
Whose  long  progression  leads  to  Deity. 
Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high? 
Can  mortal  sight,  so  ofi  bedimmed  with  tears, 
Such  glory  bear? — ^for  lo,  the  shadows  fiy 
From  Nature's  face ;  Confusbn  dLsappears, 
And  order  charms  the  eyes,  and  harmony  the  ears. 

XLVII. 

"  lit  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  moro 
The  hag  obscene,  and  grisly  phantom  dwell; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  mountain-stream,  or  roar 
Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  spirit's  yell ; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell. 
Nor  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon ; 
Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drams  and  trumpets  swell, 
To  ease  of  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  moon. 
Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of 

DOOB. 

XLVIII. 

"  Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle, 
Stun'd  with  th'  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  learned  to  smile. 
And  trembUng  hands,  thefamished  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare :  shivering  in  caves. 
Or  scorched  on  rocks,  ha  pines  from  day  to  day ; 
Bat  Scieace  gives  the  wQrd ;  and  k>,  he  braves 
The  surge  and  tempest,  lighted  by  her  ray, 
Aml-ta  a  happier  land  wails  merrily  away. 

XLIX. 

*<  And  e'en  where  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  store. 
Her  bounty,  unimproved,  is  deadly  bane : 
Dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,  from  shore  to 
shore 


•  Ills  influeooe  of  Uis  phHiBoiihic  Spirk,  la  hosHBliiag 
tfasBiint,  and  preparing  It  fyr  IntoUecuul  eMnlon,  and  doM* 
COM  ptauun;— in  explarinfu  by  th»  help  of  geomearjr,  the 
wjinam  of  the  univMw ;  in  banishing  nipenikioa ;  in  ppomot- 
Inf  narigaikm,  agricultural  nieiUdnei,  and  UKwalJUMl  poltikat 
•ckaot:  fnm  dtansa  XLV.  to dtanxa  LV. 


Stretch  their  enornMNM  gloom ;  which  to  ezplare 
E'en  Fancy  trembles  in  her  sprightliest  mood; 
For  there  each  eyeball  gleams  with  lust  of  gore, 
Nestles  each  murderous  and  each  monstroas 
brood. 
Plague  lurks  in  every  shade^  and  steams  ficom  every 
flood. 

L. 

"  *Twas  from  Philosophy  man  learned  to  tame 
The  soU  by  plenty  to  intemperanee  M. 
Lo,  from  the  echoing  axe,  and  thundering  fiams, 
Poison  and  plague  and  yelling  rage  are  fled : 
The  waters,  bursting  from  their  slimy  bed. 
Bring  health  and  mek)dy  to  every  vaJe : 
And,  from  the  breezy  main,  and  mountain's  head, 
Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  sunny  dale, 
To  fan  their  glowing  charms^  invite  the  fluttering 
gale. 

LI. 

"  What  dire  necessities  on  every  hand 
Our  art,  our  strength,  our  fortitude  require ! 
Of  foes  intestine  with  a  numerous  band 
Against  this  little  throb  of  life  conspire ! 
Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 
Awhile,  and  turn  amde  Death's  leveled  dart, 
Sooth  the  sharp  pang,  allay  the  fever's  fire. 
And  brace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  the 
heart. 
And  yet  a  few  soft  nights  and  balmy  days  impait. 

UI. 

**  Nor  less  to  regulate  man's  moral  firame 
Science  exerts  her  all-composing  sway. 
Flutters  thy  breast  with  fear,  or  pants  for  lame, 
Or  pines  to  Indolence  and  Spleen  a  prey. 
Or  Avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  they  1 
Flee  to  the  shade  of  Academus'  grove; 
Where  cares  molest  not,  discord  melts  awa^ 
In  harmony,  and  the  pure  passions  prove 
How  sweet  the  words  of  truth  breathed  from  the 
lips  of  Love. 

Ltn. 

"  What  can  not  Art  and  Industry  perfi>rm, 
When  Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil  1 
They  smile  at  penury,  disease,  and  storm ; 
And  oceans  from  their  mighty  mounds  recoil 
When  tyrants  scourge,  or  demagogues  embroil 
A  laad,  or  when  the  rabble's  headlong  rage 
Order  transforms  to  anarchy  and  spoil, 
Deep-versed  in  man  the  philosophic  Sage 
Prepares  with  lenient  hand  their  frenzy  to  assuage. 

LIV. 

"  'Tis  he  alone,  whose  oompieheDsive  mind, 
From  situation,  temper,  soil,  and  dime 
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Explored,  a  nation's  various  powers  can  bind 
And  various  orders,  in  one  form  sublime 
Of  polity,  that,  midst  the  wrecks  of  time, 
Secure  shall  lift  its  head  on  high,  nor  fear 
The  assault  of  foreign  or  domestic  crime, 
While  public  faith,  and  public  love  sincere, 
And  Industry  and  Law  maintain  their  ways  • 


vere. 


» 


LV. 


Enraptured  by  the  Hermit's  strain,  the  Youth 
Proceeds  the  path  of  Science  to  explore ; 
And  now,  expanding  to  the  beams  of  Truth, 
New  energies,  and  charms  unknown  before, 
His  mind  discloses :  Fancy  now  no  more 
Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies ; 
But  fixed  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
Sublime  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise. 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

LVI. 

Nor  love  of  novelty  alone  inspires. 
Their  laws  and  nice  dependencies  to  ann ; 
For  mindful  of  the  aids  that  life  requires. 
And  of  the  services  man  owes  to  man, 
He  meditates  new  arts  on  Nature's  plan ; 
The  cold  desponding  breast  of  Sloth  to  warm, 
The  flame  of  Industry  and  Grenius  fan. 
And  Emulation's  noble  rage  alarm, 
And  the  long  hours  of  Toil  and  Solitude  to  charm. 

LVII. 

But  she,  who  set  on  fire  his  infant  heart. 
And  all  his  dreams  and  all  his  wanderings  shared 
And  blessed,  the  Muse  and  her  celestial  art, 
Still  claim  the  enthusiast's  fond  and  first  regard. 
From  Nature's  beauties  variously  compared 
And  variously  combined,  he  learns  to  frame 
Those  forms  of  bright  peiifection,  which  the  Bard, 
While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  in- 
flame, 
EDamoured  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

LVin. 

Of  late,  with  cumbersome,  though  pompous  show, 
Eldwin  would  oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface. 
Through  ardour  to  adorn ;  but  Nature  now 
To  his  experienced  eye  a  modest  grace 
Presents,  where  Ornament  the  second  place 
Holds,  to  intrinsic  worth  and  just  design 
Subservient  still.    Simplicity  apace 
Tempers  his  rage :  he  owns  her  charm  divine, 
And  dears  the  ambiguoos  phrase,  and  lops  the 
unwieldy  line. 

LIX. 

Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 
What  sweet  deUriom  o'er  his  bowm  stole, 


When  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  pUins^ 

His  deep  majestic  melody  'gan  roll : 

Fain  would  I  sing,  what  transport  stormed  his 

soul, 
How  the  red  current  threbbed  his  veins  along, 
When,  like  Pelides,  bold  beyond  control, 
Gracefully  terrible,  sublimely  strong, 
Homer  raised  high  to  heaven,  the  loud,  the  impe- 
tuous song. 

LX. 

And  how  his  lyre,  though  rude  her  first  essays. 
Now  skilled  to  sooth,  to  triumph,  to  complain. 
Warbling  at  will  through  each  harmonious  maxe. 
Was  taught  to  modulate  the  artful  strain, 
I  fain  would  sing : — ^but  ah !  I  strive  in  vain. 
Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound. 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train 
I  haste,  where  gleams  funereal  glare  around. 
And,  mixed  with  shrieks  of  wo,  the  knells  of  death 
resound. 

LXI. 
Adieu,  ye  lays  that  Fancy's  flowers  adorn, 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Muses  mourn. 
He,  whom  each  Virtue  fired,  each  Grace  refined, 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind  !- 
He  sleeps  in  dust. — Ah,  how  should  I  pursue 
My  themel — To  heart-consuming  grief  resigned, 
Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  ^  my  view. 
And  pour  my  bitter  tears. — ^Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu ! 

LXIL 

Art  thou,  my  €rTegory,t  for  ever  fled  1 
And  am  I  left  to  unavailing  wo? 
When  fortune's  storms  assaD  this  weary  head, 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely 

snow. 
Ah,  now  for  comfint  whither  shall  I  gol 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  angi^sh  cheen : 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow. 
My  hq)es  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. — 
'Tb  meet  that  I  should  mourn: — ^flow  forth  afimb, 

my  tears! 


•VligIL 

t  lliki  ezceltent  penon  diad  suddenly,  on  the  10th  offUis* 
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RETIREMENT. 

ANODE. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  Even 

The  lingering  light  decays, 

And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  heaven 

His  glittering  gem  displays ; 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale  unseen, 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  Youth,  of  placid  mien, 

Indulged  thb  tender  Uieme. 

"  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  along  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale; 

Where  Melancholy  strays  foriom, 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep : 

"  To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  Abition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  wcnrld's  alarms, 

To  your  retieats  I  fly: 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power! 

Licans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

**  How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  Fair  I 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  wini 

Thy  smile,  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Care, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

O  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring, 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wingi 

"  Oft  let  remembrance  sooth  his  ndnd 
With  dreams  of  former  days, 
When,  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined, 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; . 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed; 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare, 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

*<  *Twas  then,  O  Solitude !  to  thee 
Hu  early  vows  were  paid, 
From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  finee, 
Devoted  to  the  shade. 


Ah,  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 
In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 
Remote  from  all  congenial  joy  V^ 
O  take  the  Wanderer  home. 

"  Thy  shades,  thy  silence,  now  be  mine. 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gkxHny  stream, 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repoee. 

"  O  while  to  thee  the  woodland  poors 

Its  wildly  warbling  song, 

And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 

The  zephyr  breathes  along; 

Let  no  rude  sound  invade  tmm  fitf , 

No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh. 

No  ray  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 

Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

*'  But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  bowers  expk»e, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  heed, 

And  listen  to  his  lore; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell 

That  wean  from  earthly  wo,   ^ 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  speD 

That  chains  this  heart  below. 

**  For  me  no  more  the  path  invites 

Amlntion  loves  to  tread ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights 

By  guileful  Hope  misled; 

Leaps  my  fond  flattering  heart  no  OMfe 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  in  vain." 


ODE  TO  HOPE, 

L  1. 

O  THOU,  who  glad'st  the  pensive  soul, 

More  than  Aurora's  smiles  the  swain  fbrloni, 

Left  all  night  long  to  raoum 

Where  desolation  firowns,  and  tempests  howl ; 

And  shrieks  of  wo,  as  intermits  the  storm, 

Far  o'er  the  monstrous  wilderness  resound, 

And  cross  thegkwm  darts  many  a  ihapelesi  Ibm 

And  many  a  flre-ejed  visage  glares  aioimd, 
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O  come,  and  be  onee  more  my  gueet:  | 

Come,  for  thou  oft  thy  suppliant's  tow  hast  heard, 
And  oft  with  smiles  indo^nt  cheered 
And  soothed  him  into  rest 

1.2. 

Smit  by  thy  rapture-beaming  eye 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  mind, 

The  sable  bands  combined, 

Where  Fear's  black  banner  bloats  the  troubled  sky, 

Appalled  retire.    Suspicion  hides  her  head, 

Nor  dares  th'  obliquely  gleaming  eyeball  raise; 

Despair,  with  gorgon-figured  veil  o'empread. 

Speeds  to  dark  Phlegethon's  detested  maze. 

Lo,  startled  at  the  heavenly  ray, 

With  speed  unwonted  Indolence  upspring% 

And,  heaving,  lifts  her  leaden  wings, 

And  sullen  glides  away: 

I.  3. 

Ten  thousand  forms,  by  pining  fimcy  vipwed. 

Dissolve. — Above  the  spurkling  flood 

When  PhoBbus  rears  his  awful  brow, 

From  lengthening  lawn  and  valley  low, 

The  troops  of  fen-bom  mists  retire. 

Along  tl^  plain 

-The  joyous  swain 

Eyes  the  gay  villages  again, 

Ajid  gold-illumined  spire ; 

While  on  the  billowy  ether  borne 

Floats  the  loose  lay's  jovial  measure ; 

And  light  along  the  fairy  Pleasure, 

Her  green  robes  glittering  to  the  mom. 

Wantons  on  silken  wing.    And  goblins  all 

To  the  damp  dungeon  shrink,  or  hoary  hall. 

Or  westward,  with  impetuous  flight. 

Shoot  to  the  desert  realms  of  their  congenial  Night 

n.  1. 

When  first  on  Childhood's  eager  gaze 

Life's  varied  landscape,  stretched  immeniie  around. 

Starts  out  of  night  profodnd, 

Thy  voice  incites  to  tempt  tb'  untrodden  maae. 

Fond  he  surveys  thy  mild  maternal  &oe, 

His  bashful  eye  still  kindling  as  he  views, 

And,  while  thy  lenient  arm  supports  hu  pace, 

With  beating  heart  the  upland  path  pursues: 

The  path  that  leads,  where  hung  sublime. 

And  seen  afar,  youth's  gallant  trophies,  bright 

In  Fancy's  rainbow-ray,  invite 

His  wingy  nerves  to  climb. 

n.  3. 

Pursue  thy  pleasurable  way. 

Safe  in  the  guidance  of  thy  heavenly  guard. 

While  melting  airs  are  heard. 

And  softreyed  cherub  forms  around  thee  play : 

Simplicity,  in  careless  flowers  arrayed. 

Prattling  amusivein  his  accent  meek* 


And  Modesty,  half  turning,  as  afiraid. 

The  smile  just  dimpling  on  his  glowing  cheek! 

Content  and  Leisure  hand  in  hand 

With  Innocence  and  Peace,  advance  and  ang; 

And  Mirth,  in  many  a  mazy  ring. 

Frisks  o'er  the  flowery  land. 

n.  3. 

Frail  man,  how  various  is  thy  lot  bdow! 

To-day  though  gales  propitious  blow, 

And  Peace,  soft  gliding  down  the  sky. 

Lead  Love  along  and  Harmony, 

To-morrow  the  gay  scene  deforms: 

Then  aH  around 

The  thunder's  sound 

Rolls  rattling  on  through  heaven's  profound, 

And  down  rush  all  the  storms. 

Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed, 

When  sweet  Childhood,  ever  sprightly, 

In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  lightly, 

Whither,  all  whither  are  ye  fledl 

Ye  cherab-train,  that  brought  him  on  his  way, 

O  leave  him  not  midst  tumult  and  dismay ; 

For  now  youth's  eminence  he  gains : 

But  what  a  weary  length  of  lingering  toil  remains. 

III.  1. 

They  shrink,  they  vanish  into  air. 

Now  Slander  taints  vrith  pestilence  tne  gale; 

And  mingling  cries  assail. 

The  wail  of  Wo,  and  groan  of  dim  Despair. 

Lo,  wizard  Envy  from  his  serpent  eye 

Darts  quick  destruction  in  each  baleful  glance 

Pride  smiling  stem,  and  yellow  Jealousy, 

Frowning  Disdain,  and  haggard  Hate  advance; 

Behold,  amidst  the  dire  array. 

Pale  withered  Care  his  giant  stature  rears, 

And  lo,  his  iron  hand  prepares 

To  grasp  its  feeble  prey. 

III.  9. 

Who  now  will  guard  bewildered  youth 

Safe  ftom  the  fierce  assault  of  hostile  ragel 

Such  war  can  Virtue  wage^ 

Virtue,  that  bears  the  sacred  shidd  of  Troth ! 

Alas!  fUI  oft  on  Ghiilt's  victorious  car 

The  spoils  of  Virtue  are  in  triumph  borne; 

While  the  fair  captive,  marked  with  many  a  scar, 

In  lone  obscurity,  oppressed,  forknm, 

Resigns  to  tears  her  angel  form. 

Ill-fated  youth,  then  whither  vrilt  thou  fly  1 

No  friend,  no  shelter  now  is  nigh: 

And  onward  rolls  the  storm. 

in.  3. 

But  whence  the  sudden  beam  that  shoots  akogl 
Why  shrink  aghast  the  hostile  throng  7 
Lo,  £tom  amidst  Affliction's  night, 
Hope  bursts  all  radiant  on  the  sight: 
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Her  words  the  tioobled  bowm  MOth:^ 

'*WhjthQidisoMiyed1 

Though  foee  invade, 

Hope  ne'er  is  wanting  to  their  aid, 

Who  tread  the  path  of  truth. 

'Tia  I,  who  smooth  the  rugged  waj, 

I,  who  close  the  eyes  of  Sorrow, 

And  with  glad  visions  of  to-monow 

Repair  the  weary  soul's  decay. 

When  Death's  cold  touch  thriUs  to  the  freeong 

heart, 
Dreams  of  heaven's  opening  glories  I  impart, 
Till  the  freed  spirit  springs  on  high 
In  rapture  too  severe  for  weak  mortality.'' 


ODE. 

ON  LORD  hay's  birth-DAT. 
A  MUSE,  unskilled  in  venal  praise, 
Unstained  with  flattery's  art; 
Who  loves  simplicity  of  lays 
Breathed  ardent  from  the  heart; 
While  gratitude  and  joy  inspire. 
Resumes  the  long  unpractised  lyre, 
To  hail,  O  Hay,  thy  natal  mom: 
No  gaudy  wreath  of  flowers  she  weaves, 
But  twines  with  oak  the  laurel  leaves. 
Thy  cradle  to  adorn. 

For  not  on  beds  of  gaudy  flowers 

Thine  ancestors  reclined, 

Where  Sloth  dissolves,  and  Spleen  devours 

An  energy  of  mind. 

To  hurl  Uie  dart,  to  ride  the  car, 

To  stem  the  deluges  of  war. 

And  snatch  from  fate  a  sinking  land; 

Trample  the  invader's  lofty  crest, 

And  from  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest, 

And  desolating  brand : 

'Twas  this,  that  raised  thy  illustrioos  line 

To  match  the  first  in  fame  I 

A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shine 

With  unabated  flame ; 

Have  seen  thy  mighty  sires  appear 

Foremost  in  Glory's  high  career. 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  brave: 

Yet  pure  from  lust  of  blood  their  fire, 

And  from  Ambition's  wild  desire, 

They  triumphed  but  to  save. 

The  Muse  with  joy  attends  their  way 
The  vale  of  peace  along ; 
There  to  its  lord  the  village  gay 
Renews  the  grateful  song. 
Yon  castle's  glittering  towers  contain 
No  pit  of  wo,  nor  clanking  chain, 
Nor  to  the  suppliant's  wail  resound; 
The  open  doors  the  needy  bless, 
Th'  unfriended  hail  their  calm 
And  gladness  smiles  around. 


There  to  the  sympathetic  heart 
Life's  best  delights  belong, 
To  mitigate  the  mourner's  smart. 
To  guard  the  weak  from  vrrong. 
Ye  sons  of  Luxury  be  wise : 
Know,  happiness  for  ever  flies 
The  cold  and  solitary  breast ; 
Then  let  the  social  instinct  glow. 
And  learn  to  feel  another's  wo, 
And  in  his  joy  be  blessed. 

O  yet,  ere  Pleasure  plants  her  mare 

For  unsuspecting  youth : 

Ere  Flattery  her  song  prepare 

To  check  the  voice  of  Truth ; 

O  may  his  country's  guardian  power 

Attend  the  slumbering  In&nt's  bower, 

And  bright  inspiring  dreams  impart ; 

To  rouse  the  hereditary  fire. 

To  kindle  each  sublime  desire. 

Exalt  and  warm  the  heart 

Swift  to  reward  a  Parent's  fears, 
A  Parent's  hopes  to  crown. 
Roll  on  in  peace  ye  blooming  yean. 
That  rear  him  to  renown ; 
When  in  hi«i  finished  ferm  and  fiuM 
Admiring  multitudes  shall  trace 
Elach  patrimonial  charm  combined. 
The  courteous  yet  majestic  mien. 
The  Kberal  smUe,  the  look  serene, 
The  great  and  gentle  mind. 

Yet,  though  thou  draw  a  nation's  eyes. 

And  win  a  nation's  love ; 

Let  not  thy  towering  mind  despise 

The  village  and  the  grove. 

No  slander  there  shall  wound  thy  fiune, 

No  ruflian  take  his  deadly  aim. 

No  rival  weave  the  secret  snare : 

For  Innocence,  Vrith  angel  smile. 

Simplicity,  that  knows  no  guile. 

And  Love  and  Peace  are  there. 

When  winds  the  mountain-oak  assail. 
And  lay  its  glories  waste; 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale, 
Unconscious  of  the  blast. 
Through  scenes  of  tumult  while  we  roam 
The  heart,  alasl  is  ne'er  at  home. 
It  hopes  in  time  to  roam  no  more; 
The  mariner,  not  vainly  brave, 
Combats  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave, 
To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 

Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  3re  severe. 
How  vain  your  mask  of  state! 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 
The  good  abne  are  great; 
Great,  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow 
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And  hear  the  Totce  of  artleM  praise ; 
As,  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  Tictor's  train, 
While  diouting  nationa  gaze. 


PIOI££0-  GERANO-MACHU  : 

THB  BATTLE  OP 

THE  PIGMIES  AND  CRANES, 
IPmnIki  Latin  ofAidiMm,  1782.] 

The  pigmy  people,  and  the  feathered  train. 
Mingling  in  mortal  combat  on  the  plain, 
I  ring.    Ye  museii  favour  my  designs, 
Lead  on  my  squadrons,  and  arrange  the  lines; 
The  flashing  swonis  and  fluttering  wings  display, 
And  long  bills  nibbling  in  the  bloody  fray : 
Cranes  darting  with  disdain  on  tiny  foes. 
Conflicting  birds  and  men,  and  war's  unnumbered 
woes. 

The  wtfTs  and  woes  of  heroes  rix  feet  long 
Have  oft  resounded  in  Pierian  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Cokhos*  golden  fleece. 
And  Argo  manned  with  all  the  flower  of  Greece  1 
Of  Thebee*  felt  brethren,  Theseus  stem  of  face, 
And  Peleus'  son  unrivaled  in  the  race, 
JEneas  founder  of  the  Roman  line, 
And  William  glorious  on  the  banks  of  Boyne  1 
Who  has  not  learned  to  weep  at  Pompey's  woes. 
And  over  Blackmore's  epic  page  to  doce  1 
'TIS  I,  who  dare  attempt  unusual  strains. 
Of  hosts  unsung,  and  unfrequented  plains ; 
Of  small  shrill  trump,  and  chiefs  of  little  siae. 
And  armies  rushing  down  the  darkened  skies. 

Where  India  reddens  to  the  early  dawn. 
Winds  a  deep  vale  from  vulgar  eye  withdrawn : 
Bosomed  in  groves  the  lowly  region  lies, 
And  rocky  mountains  round  the  border  rise. 
Here,  till  the  doom  of  Fate  its  fSsdl  decreed. 
The  empire  flourished  of  the  pigmy-breed; 
Here  Industry  performed,  and  Genius  planned. 
And  busy  multitudes  o'erspread  the  land. 
But  now  to  these  lone  bounds  if  pilgrim  stray. 
Tempting  through  craggy  cliffs  the  desperate  way. 
He  finds  the  puny  manrion  fallen  to  earth, 
Its  godlings  mouldering  on  the  abandoned  hearth; 
And  starts,  where  small  white  bones  are  spread 

around, 
"  Or  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground ;" 
While  the  proud  crane  her  nest  securely  bidlds, 
Chattering  amid  the  desdated  fields. 

But  different  fates  befel  her  hostile  rage. 
While  reigned,  invincible  through  many  an  age. 
The  dreaded  pigmy  :  roused  by  war's  alarms 
Forth  rushed  the  madding  mannikin  to  arms. 
Fierce  to  the  field  of  death  the  hero  flies ; 
The  faint  crane  fluttering  flaps  the  ground,  and 
dies; 


And  by  the  victor  borne  (o'crwhdming  load !) 
With  bloody  bill  loose  dangling  marks  the  road: 
And  oft  the  wily  dwarf  in  ambush  lay, 
And  ofVen  made  the  callow  young  his  prey; 
With  slaughtered  victims  heaped  his  board,  and 

smiled 
To  avenge  the  parent's  trespass  on  the  child. 
Ofl,  where  hit  feathered  foe  had  reared  her  nest, 
And  laid  her  eggs  and  household  gods  to  rest, 
Burning  for  Mood,  in  terrible  array, 
The  eighteen-inch  militia  burst  their  way ; 
AU  went  to  wreck;  the  infant  foemen  fell. 
When  scarce  his  chirping  bill  had  broke  the  shefl. 

Loud  uproar  hence,  and  rage  of  arms  arose, 
And  the  fell  rancour  of  encountering  foes ; 
Hence  dwarfii  and  cranes  one  general  havoc 

whelms. 
And  Death's  grim  visage  scares  the  pigmy  realms. 
Not  half  so  furious  blazed  the  warlike  &Te 
Of  Mice,  high  theme  of  the  Msonian  lyre ; 
When  bold  to  battle  marched  th'  accoutred  fiogi^ 
And  the  deep  tumult  thundered  through  the  bogs. 
Pierced  by  the  javelin-bulrush,  on  the  shore 
Here  agonizing  rolled  the  mouse  in  gore ; 
And  there  the  frog  (a  scene  fiill  sad  to  see !) 
Shorn  of  one  leg,  slow  sprawled  along  on  three; 
He  vauHs  no  more  with  vigorous  hopes  on  high, 
But  mourns  in  coarsest  croaks  his  destiny. 
And  now  the  day  of  wo  drew  on  i^Nure, 
A  day  of  wo  to  all  the  pigmy  race. 
When  dwarfii  were  doomed  (but  penitence  wu 

vain) 
To  rue  each  broken  c|gg,  and  chicken  slain. 
For  roused  to  vengeance  by  repeated  wrong, 
From  distant  climes  the  long-billed  regions  throng: 
From  Strymon's  lake,  and  Cayster's  plashy  meads, 
And  fens  of  Scythia,  green  with  rusthng  reeds ; 
From  where  the  Danube  winds  through  many  a 

land, 
And  Mareotis  laves  th'  Egyptian  strand, 
To  rendezvous  they  waft  on  eager  wing, 
And  wait  assembled  the  returning  Spring. 
Meanwhile  they  trim  their  plumes  for  length  of 

flight. 
Whet  their  keen  beaks,  and  twisting  daws,  for 

fight; 
Each  crane  the  pigmy  power  in  thought  o'ertuns, 
And  every  bosom  for  the  battle  bums. 

When  genial  gales  the  froien  air  unbind. 
The  screaming  legions  wheel,  and  nwiintthe  wind. 
Far  in  the  sky  they  form  their  long  array. 
And  land  and  ocean  stretched  immense  survey 
Deep,  deep  beneath ;  and,  triumphing  in  pride, 
With  ckmds  and  winds  commixed,  innumerooi 

ride; 
'Tis  wild  obstreperoos  clangor  all,  and  heaven 
Whirls,  in  tempestuous  undulation  driven. 

Nor  less  th'  alarm  that  shook  the  world  bebw, 
Where  marched  in  pomp  of  war  th' embattled  foe; 
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Where  nMinnikinii  with  haughty  itep  adfinoe, 
And  gnsp  the  ihield,  and  couch  the  qmYering 

Unoe; 
To  right  and  left  the  lengthening  linei  thej  form, 
And  ranked  in  deep  array  await  the  atonn. 

High  in  the  midet  the  chieftain  dwarf  waa  aeen, 
Of  giant  stature,  and  imperial  mien. 
Full  twenty  inches  tall  he  strode  along, 
And  viewed  with  Infty  eye  the  wondering  thrang ; 
And,  while  with  many  a  scar  his  visage  frowned, 
Bared  his  broad  bosom,  rough  with  many  a  wound 
Of  beaks  and  claws,  disclosing  to  their  sight 
The  glorious  meed  of  high  herob  might 
For  with  insatiate  vengeance  he  purvued. 
And  never^nding  hate,  the  feathery  brood. 
Unhappy  they,  confiding  in  the  length 
Of  horny  beak,  or  talons'  crooked  strength, 
Who  durst  abide  bis  rage ;  the  blade  descends, 
And  from  the  panting  trunk  the  pinioQ,  rends : 
Laid  low  in  dust  the  pinion  waves  no  more, 
The  trunk,  disfigured,  stiffens  in  its  gore. 
What  hosts  of  heroes  fell  beneath  his  force ! 
What  heaps  of  chicken  carnage  marked  his  course ! 
How  oft,  O  Strymon,  thy  lone  banks  along. 
Did  wailing  echo  waft  the  funeral  song  I 

And  now  from  far  the  mingling  clamours  rise, 
Loud  and  more  loud  rebounding  through  the  skies. 
From  skirt  to  skirt  of  heaven,  with  stormy  sway, 
A  doud  rolls  on,  and  darkens  all  the  day. 
Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade. 
And  now  in  battailous  array  dbplayed, 
On  sounding  wings,  and  screaming  in  their  ire. 
The  cranes  rush  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

The  pigmy  warriors  eye,  with  fearless  glare. 
The  host  thick  swarming  o'er  the  burthened  air ; 
Thick  swarming  now,  but  to  their  native  land 

Doomed  to  return  a  scanty  straggling  band. 

When  sudden,  darting  down  the  depth  of  heaven. 
Fierce  on  th'  expecting  foe  the  cranes  were  driven. 
The  kindling  frenzy  every  bosom  warms. 
The  region  echoes  to  the  clash  of  arms : 
Loose  feathers  from  th'  encountering  armies  fly. 
And  in  careering  whirlwinds  mount  the  sky. 
To  breathe  from  toil,  upeprings  the  panting  crane, 
Then  with  fresh  vigour  downward  darts  again. 
Success  in  equal  balance  hovering  hangs. 
Here,  on  the  sharp  spear,  mad  with  mortal  pangs. 
The  bird  transfixed  in  bloody  vortex  whirl^ 
Yet  fierce  in  death  the  threatening  talon  curls ; 
l*here,  while   the   life4)k>«l  bubbles  from  his 

wound. 

With  little  feet  the  pigmy  beats  the  ground ; 
Deep  from  his  breast  the  short  short  sob  he  draws, 
And,  dying,  corses  the  keen-poinled  claws. 
Trembles  the  thundering  field,  thick  covered  o'er 
With  falchions,  mangled  wings,  and  streaming 

gore. 
And  pign^  arms,  and  beaks  of  ample  sise. 
And  here  a  daw,  and  there  a  finger  lies. 
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EaeooipaflBed  loond  vrith  heaps  of  slanghtered 
foei^ 
An  grim  in  bfeod  the  pigmy  champion  gkvws. 
And  on  th'  assailing  host  impetuous  springs, 
Careless  of  nibbling  bills,  and  flapping  wings; 
And  midst  the  tumult  wheresoe'er  he  turns, 
The  battle  with  redoubled  fury  bums ; 
From  every  side  th'  avenging  cranes  amain 
Throng,  to  o'erwhelm  this  terror  of  the  plain. 
When  suddenly  (for  such  the  will  of  Jove) 
A  fowl  enormous,  sousing  from  above, 
The  gallant  chieftain  clutched,  and,  soaring  high, 
(Sad  chance  of  battle  1)  bore  him  up  the  sky. 
The  cranes  purrae,  and  clustering  in  a  ring. 
Chatter  triumphant  round  the  captive-king. 
But  ah !  what  pangs  each  pigmy  bosom  wnmg^ 
When,  now  to  cranes  a  prey,  on  talons  hung. 
High  in  the  clouds  they  saw  their  hripless  lord, 
His  wriggling  form  slill  Isssening  as  he  soaied. 

Lo,  yet  again  with  unabated  rage 
In  mortal  strife  the  mingling  hosts  engage. 
The  crane  with  darted  bill  assaults  the  166^ 
Hovering,  then  wheeb  aloft  to  'scape  the  blow : 
The  dwarf  in  anguish  aims  the  vengeful  wound; 
But  whirls  in  empty  air  the  falchitm  round. 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  midst  the  loud  alarms 
Sublime  th'  eternal  Thunderer  rose  in  arms, 
When  Briareus,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
Heaved  Pehon  huge,  and  hurled  it  high  at  heaveni 
Jove  rolled  redoubling  thunders  from  on  high. 
Mountains  and  bolts  encountered  in  the  sky ; 
Till  one  stupendous  ruin  whelmed  the  crew. 
Their  vast  limbs  weltering  wide  in  brimstone  blue*  ^ 

But  now  at  length  the  pigmy  legions  yield. 
And  winged  with  terror  (ty  the  fatal  field. 
They  raise  a  weak  and  melancholy  wail. 
An  in  distraction  scattering  o'er  the  vale.  ' 

Prone  on  their  routed  rear  the  cranes  descend ; 
Their  hills  bite  furious,  and  their  talons  rend : 
With  unrelenting  ire  they  urge  the  chase. 
Sworn  to  exterminate  the  hated  race. 

'Twas  thus  the  pigmy  name,  once  great  in  war. 
For  spoils  of  conquered  cranes  renowned  a&r. 
Perished.    For,  1^  the  dread  decree  of  heaven. 
Short  is  the  date  to  earthly  grandeur  given; 
And  vain  are  aU  attempts  to  roam  beyond 
Where  Fate  has  fixed  the  everiasting  bound. 
Fallen  are  the  trophies  of  Assyrian  power. 
And  Persia's  proud  dominion  is  no  more; 
Yea,  though  to  both  superior  far  in  lame, 
Thine  empire,  Latium,  is  an  empty  name. 

And  now  with  k>fty  chiefii  of  ancient  time 
The  pigmy  heroes  roam  the  Elysian  clime. 
Or,  if  belief  to  matron4ales  be  due. 
Full  oft,  in  the  belated  shepherd's  view. 
Their  frisking  forms,  in  gentle  green  arrayed, 
Gambol  secure  amid  the  moonlight  glade. 
Secure,  for  no  alarming  cranes  molest, 
And  all  their  vroes  in  long  oUivion  rest: 
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Down  the  deep  dale,  and  nanow  winding  way, 
They  foot  it  foatly,  ranged  in  ringlets  gay : 
Tie  joy  and  fioUc  aU,  where'er  they  io»e, 
And  Fairy  people  is  the  name  they  lore. 


THE  HARES. 

A  FABLB. 

Yes,  yes,  I  grant  the  sons  of  earth 
Are  doomed  to  trouble  from  their  biith. 
We  all  of  sorrow  have  our  share ; 
But  say,  b  yours  without  compaiel 
Look  round  the  world ;  perhaps  youll  find 
Each  individual  of  our  kind 
Pressed  with  an  equal  load  of  ill. 
Equal  at  least:— Look  further  still, 
And  own  your  lamentable  case 
Is  little  short  of  happiness. 
In  yonder  hut  that  stands  alone 
Attend  to  Famine's  feeble  moan; 
Or  view  the  couch  where  Sickness  Kes, 
Mark  his  pale  cheek,  and  Unguid  eyes, 
His  frame  by  strong  convulsion  torn, 
His  struggling  sighs,  and  looks  forlorn. 
Or  see,  transfixed  with  keener  pangs. 
Where  o'er  his  hoard  the  miser  hangs; 
Whistles  the  wind ;  he  starta,  he  stares, 
Nor  Slumber's  bahny  blessings  shares; 
Despair,  Remorse,  and  Terror  roll 
Their  tempests  on  his  harassed  soul. 
But  here  perhaps  it  may  avail 
To'  enforce  our  reasoning  with  a  tale.* 

Mild  was  the  mom,  the  sky  serene, 
The  jolly  hunting  band  convene; 
The  beagle's  breast  with  ardour  bums, 
The  bounding  steed  the  champaign  spurns 
And  Fancy  oft  the  game  descries 
Through  the  hound's  nose,  and  huntsman's  eyes 

Just  then,  a  council  of  the  hares 
Had  met,  on  national  afifairs. 
The  chiefs  were  set ;  while  o'er  their  head 
The  fune  its  frizzled  covering  spread. 
Long  lists  of  grievances  were  heard, 
And  general  diaoontent  appeared : 
"  Our  harmless  race  shall  eveiy  savage, 
Both  quadruped  and  bipod,  ravage  1 
Shall  horses,  hounds,  and  hunters  still 
Unite  their  wits,  to  work  us  ill  7 
The  youth,  hia  parent's  sole  delight, 
Whose  tooth  the  dewy  lavirns  invite, 
Whose  pulse  in  every  vein  beaU  strong. 
Whose  limbs  leap  light  the  vales  along. 
May  yet  ere  noontide  meet  his  death. 
And  lie  dismemberetl  on  the  heath. 
For  youth,  alas!  nor  cautious  age. 
Nor  strength,  nor  speed,  eludes  their  ngp. 
In  every  field  we  meet  the  foe, 
Each  ^  comes  fraught  with  sounds  of  wo* 


The  morning  hot  awakes  ourfeais. 
The  evening  sees  us  bathed  in  tears, 
But  must  we  ever  idly  grieve, 
Nor  strive  our  fortunes  to  relieve? 
Small  is  eaeh  individual's  force: 
To  stratagem  be  our  reconrse; 
And  then,  firom  all  our  tribes  oomhtned, 
The  murderer  to  his  cost  may  find 
No  foes  are  weak,  whom  Justice  arms. 
Whom  Concord  leads,  and  Hatred  warms, 
Be  roused ;  or  liberty  acquire, 
Or  in  the  great  attempt  expire.*' 
He  said  no  more;  for  in  his  breast 
Conflicting  thoughts  the  voice  suppressed : 
The  fire  of  vengeance  seemed  to  stream 
From  his  swoln  eyeball's  yellow  gleam. 

And  now  the  tumults  of  the  war, 
Mingling  confusedly  from  afar, 
Swell  in  the  wind.    Now  louder  cries 
Distinct  of  hounds  and  men  arise. 
Forth  from  the  brake,  with  beating  heart. 
The'  assembled  hares  tumultuous  start. 
And,  every  straining  nerve,  on  wing. 
Away  predjntately  spring. 
The  hunting  band,  a  signal  given. 
Thick  thundering  o'er  the  plain  are  driven; 
O'er  cliff  abrupt,  and  shrubby  mound, 
And  river  broad,  impetuous  bound ; 
Now  plunge  amid  the  forest  shades. 
Glance  through  the  openings  of  the  glades; 
Now  o'er  the  level  valley  sweep, 
Now  with  short  steps  strain  up  the  steep; 
While  backward  from  the  hunter's  eyes 
The  landscape  Uke  a  torrent  flies. 
At  last  an  ancient  wood  they  gained, 
By  pruner*8  axe  yet  unprofaned. 
High  o'er  the  rest,  by  Nature  reared, 
The  oak's  majesUc  boughs  appeared; 
Beneath  a  copse  of  various  hue 
In  barbarous  luxuriance  grew. 
No  knife  had  curbed  the  rambling  sprays, 
No  hand  had  wove  the'  implicit  maze. 
The  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  wind, 
The  hazle's  stubborn  stem  intwined, 
And  bramble  twigs  were  wreathed  around, 
And  rough  furze  crept  along  the  ground. 
Here  sheltering,  from  the  sons  of  murther, 
The  hares  drag  their  tired  limbs  no  further. 

But  k>,  the  western  vrind  ere  long 
Was  loud,  and  roared  the  woods  among; 
From  rustling  leaves,  and  crashing  boughs. 
The  sound  of  wo  and  war  arose. 
The  hares  distracted  scour  the  grove, 
As  terror  and  amazement  drove; 
But  danger,  wheresoe'er  they  lied. 
Still  seemed  impending  p'er  their  head. 
Now  crowded  in  a  grotto's  gtoom,        $ 
All  hopes  extinct,  they  wait  their  doom. 
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Dm  was  the  dienoe,  tiH,  at  length, 
£ten  from  despair  deriving  strength, 
With  bloody  eye,  and  Airious  look, 
A  daring  youth  arose,  and  spoke : — 

**  O  wretched  race,  the  scorn  of  Fs^te, 
Whom  ills  of  every  sort  await  t 
O,  cursed  with  keenest  sense  to  feel 
The  sharpest  sting  of  every  ill ! 
Say  ye,  who,  fraught  with  mighty  scheme, 
Of  Uberty  and  vengeance  dream, 
What  now  remains  1    To  what  recess 
Shall  we  our  weary  steps  address, 
Since  &te  is  evermore  pursuing 
Ail  wajTs,  and  means  to  work  our  ruin  1 
Are  we  alone,  of  all  beneath, 
Condemned  to  misery  worse  than  death ! 
Must  we,  with  fruitless  labour,  strive 
In  misery  worse  than  death  to  live  I 
No.     Be  the  smaller  ill  our  choice : 
So  dictates  Nature's  powerful  voice. 
Death's  pang  will  io  a  moment  cease ; 
And  then.  All  hail,  eternal  peace  1" 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  his  words  impart 
The  dire  resolve  to  every  heart. 

A  distant  lake  in  prospect  lay, 
That,  glittering  in  the  solar  ray. 
Gleamed  through  the  dusky  trees,  and  shot 
A  trembling  light  along  the  grot : 
Thither  with  one  consent  they  bend, 
Their  sorrows  with  their  Uves  to  end. 
While  each,  in  thought,  already  hears 
The  water  hisnng  in  his  ears. 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Concealed  within  a  thorny  brake, 
A  Unnet  sate,  whose  careless  lay 
Amused  the  soliury  day. 
Careless  he  sung,  for  on  his  breast 
Sorrow  no  lasting  trace  impressed ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound 
Of  swift  feet  traversing  the  ground, 
duick  to  the  neighbouring  tree  he  ffies, 
Thence  trembling  casts  around  his  eyes; 
No  foe  appeared,  his  fears  were  vain ; 
Pleased  he  renews  the  sprightly  strain. 

The  hares,  whose  iH>iae  had  caused  his  fright, 
Saw  vrith  surprise  the  linnet's  flight. 
"  Is  there  on  earth  a  wretch,  (they  said) 
Whom  our  approach  can  strike  with  dread  % 
An  instantaneous  change  of  thought 
To  tumult  every  bosom  wrought. 
So  fares  the  system-building  sage. 
Who,  plodding  on  from  youth  to  age, 
*  At  last  on  some  foundation^ream 
Has  reared  sJoft  his  goodly  scheme, 
And  proved  his  predecessors  fools, 
And  bound  all  nature  by  his  rules ; 
So  fares  be  in  that  dreadful  hour. 
When  ii^ured  Truth  exerts  her  power. 


Some  new  phenomenon  to  raise; 
Which,  bursting  on  his  frighted  gaie, 
From  its  proud  summit  to  the  ground 
Proves  the  ^hole  edifice  unsound. 

"  Children,"  thus  spoke  a  hare  sedate, 
Who  oft  had  known  the*  extremes  of  fate, 
"  In  slight  events  the  docile  mind 
May  hints  of  good  instruction  find. 
That  our  condition  is  the  worst. 
And  we  with  such  misfortunes  cursed 
As  all  comparison  defy, 
Was  late  the  universal  cry. 
When  lo,  an  accident  so  sliglit 
As  yonder  little  linnet's  flight. 
Has  made  your  stubborn  heart  confess 
(So  your  amazement  bids  me  guess) 
That  all  our  load  of  woes  and  f49ais 
Is  but  a  part  of  what  he  bears. 
Where  can  he  rest  secure  from  harms, 
Whom  e'en  a  helpless  hare  alarms  1 
Yet  he  repines  not  at  his  lot, 
When  past,  the  danger  is  forgot : 
On  yonder  bough  he  trims  his  wings, 
And  with  unusual  rapture  sings ; 
While  we,  less  wretched,  sink  beneath 
Our  lighter  ills,  and  rush  to  death. 
No  more  of  this  unmeaning  rage. 
But  hear,  my  friends,  the  words  of  age. 

"  When  by  the  winds  of  autumn  driven 
The  scattered  clouds  fly  cross  the  heaven, 
Oft  have  we,  from  some  mountain's  head. 
Beheld  the  alternate  light  and  shade 
Sweep  the  long  vale.    Here  hovering  lours 
The  shadowy  cloud ;  there  downward  poun, 
Streaming  direct,  a  flood  of  day, 
Which  from  the  view  flies  swift  away; 
It  flies,  while  other  shades  advance, 
And  other  streaks  of  sunshine  glance. 
Thus  chequered  is  the  life  below 
With  gleams  of  joy,  and  clouds  of  wo. 
Then  hope  not,  while  we  journey  on, 
Still  to  be  basking  in  the  sun : 
Nor  fear,  though  now  in  shades  ye  mourn, 
That  sunshine  will  no  more  return. 
If,  by  your  terrors  overcome. 
Ye  fly  before  the*  approaching  gloom, 
The  rapid  clouds  your  flight  pursue, 
And  darkness  still  o'ercasts  your  view. 
Who  longs  to  reach  the  radiant  plain 
Must  onward  urge  his  course  amain ; 
For  doubly  swift  the  shadow  flies, 
When  'gainst  the  gale  the  pilgrim  pliea 
At  least  be  firm,  and  undismayed 
Maintain  your  ground!  the  fleeting  shade 
Ere  bng  spontaneous  glides  away, 
And  gives  you  back  the'  enlivening  rmy. 
!»,  while  I  speak,  our  danger  past! 
No  more  the  shrill  horn's  angry  blast 
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Howls  in  our  ear;  the  eaTftge  rosr 
Of  war  and  murder  is  no  more. 
Then  enatch  the  moment  fiOe  allows, 
Nor  think  of  past  or  future  woes." 
He  spoke;  and  hope  reviTes ;  the  lake 
That  instant  one  and  all  forsake, 
In  sweet  amusement  to  employ 
The  present  sprightly  hour  of  joy. 

Now  from  the  western  mountain's  hrow 
Compassed  with  ckmds  of  various  glow, 
The  sun  a  broader  orb  dbplajs, 
And  shoots  aslope  his  ruddy  rays. 
The  Uwn  assumes  a  fresher  green. 
And  dew-drops  spangle  all  the  scene. 
The  balmy  zeph3rr  breathes  along, 
The  shepherd  sings  his  tender  song, 
With  all  their  lays  the  groves  resound. 
And  falling  waters  murmur  round. 
Discord  and  care  were  put  to  flight. 
And  all  was  peace  and  caim  delight. 


ELEGY* 

Still  shall  unthinking  man  substantial  deem 
The  forms  that  fleet  through  life's  deceitful  dreaml 
On  clouds,  where  Fancy's  beam  amusive  plays. 
Shall  heedless  Hope  the  towering  fabric  raise  1 
Till  at  Death's  touch  the  fidry  visions  fly. 
And  real  scenes  rush  dismal  on  the  eye ; 
And,  from  Elysium's  balmy  slumber  torn, 
The  sUrtled  soul  awakes,  to  think  and  mourn. 

O  ye,  whose  hours  in  jocund  train  advance, 
Whose  spirits  to  the  song  of  gladness  dance, 
Who  flowery  vales  in  endless  view  survey, 
Glittering  in  beams  of  visionary  day; 
O,  yet  while  fate  delays  th'  impending  wo, 
Be  roused  to  thought,  anticipate  the  blow ; 
Lest,  like  the  lightning's  glance,  the  sudden  ill 
Plash  to  confound,  and  penetrate  to  kill ; 
Lest,  thus  encompassed  with  funereal  gloom 
Like  me,  ye  bend  o'er  some  untimely  tomb. 
Pour  your  wild  ravings  in  Night's  frighted  ear. 
And  half  pronounce  heaven's  sacred  doom  severe. 

Wise,  Beauteous,  Good  I  O  every  grace  com- 
bined, 
That  charms  the  eye,  or  captivates  the  mind ! 
Fair  as  the  floweret  opening  on  the  mom. 
Whose  leaves  bright  drops  of  liquid  pearl  adozn! 
Sweet,  as  the  downy-pinbned  gale,  that  roves 
To  gather  fragrance  in  Arabian  groves! 
Mild  as  the  strains,  that,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Warbling  remote,  along  the  vales  decay! 

Yet,  why  with  these  compared?  What  tints  so  fine, 
What  sweetness,  mildness,  can  be  matched  with 

thinel 
Why  roam  abroadi  Since  still,  to  Fancy's  eyes, 
I  see,  I  see  thy  lovely  form  arise. 

*  On  Bin.  Walker,  a  iiitsr  oTLonllloiibodda 


Still  let  me  gaae,  and  every  care  beguile. 
Gaze  on  that  cheek,  where  all  the  Graces 
That  soul-expressing  eye,  benignly  bright, 
Where  meekness  beams  inefiable  (Might; 
That  brow,  where  Wisdom  site  enthroned  seiene, 
Elach  feature  forma,  and  dignifies  the  mien 
StiU  let  me  Hsten  while  her  words  impart 
The  sweet  effusions  of  the  blameleleas  heait, 
Till  all  my  soul,  each  tumult  charm'd  away, 
Yeikls,  gently  led,  to  Virtue's  easy  sway. 
By  thee  inspir*d,  O  Virtue!  Age  is  young, 
And  music  waiUes  from  the  faltering  tongue : 
Thy  ray  creative  cheers  the  ckmded  brow, 
And  decks  the  &ded  chedL  with  rosy  glow, 
Brightens  the  joyless  aspect,  and  supplies 
Pure  heavenly  lustre  to  the  languid  eyes: 
But  when  Youth's  living  bloom  reflecto  thy  beams, 
Resistless  on  the  view  the  glory  streams. 
Love,  Wonder,  Joy,  alternately  alarm. 
And  Beauty  dazzles  with  angelic  charm. 

Ah,  whither  fled! ye  dear  illusions,  sUy. 

L.0,  pale  and  rilent  lies  the  lovely  clay 

How  are  the  roses  on  that  cheek  decayed, 
Which  late  the  purple  light  of  youth  dispUyed! 
Health  on  her  form  each  sprightly  grace  bestowed; 
With  life  and  thought  each  speaking  feature  glow'd. 
Fair  was  the  flower,  and  soft  the  vernal  sky; 
EUte  with  hope,  we  deemed  no  tempest  nigh; 
When  lo,  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust 

All  cold  the  hand  that  soothed  Wo's  weary  bead! 
And  quenched  the  eye,  the  pitying  tear  that  shed ! 
And  mute  the  voice,  whose  pleasing  aoomts  stole, 
Infusing  balm  into  the  rankled  soul! 
O  Death,  why  arm  with  cruelty  thy  power. 
And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the  flower? 
Why  fly  thy  shafU  in  lawless  error  driven  ? 

Is  Virtue  then  no  more  the  care  of  Heaven  1 

But  peace,  bold  thought !  be  still  my  buisting  heait  I 
We,  not  Eliza,  felt  the  fatal  dart. 
'Scaped  the  dariL  dungeon,  does  the  slave  complain, 
Nor  bless  the  hand  that  broke  the  galling  chaini 
Say,  pines  not  virtue  for  the  lingering  mom, 
On  this  dark  wild  condemned  to  roam  fbrksrn? 
Where  Reason's  meteor-rays,  with  sickly  glow. 
O'er  the  dun  gloom  a  dreadful  glimmering  thnml 
Disclosing  dubious  to  the  affrighted  eye, 
O'erwhelming  mountains  tottering  firam  on  high, 
Black  billowy  seas  in  storms  perpetual  tossed. 
And  weary  ways  in  wildering  labyrinths  k)st. 
O  happy  stroke  1  that  burst  the  bonds  o(  day. 
Darts  through  the  rending  gloom  the  bla»  of  day. 
And  wings  the  soul  with  boundless  flight  to  sos% 
Where  dangers  threat,  and  fears  alarm  no  moie. 

Transporting  bought!  here  let  me  wipe  awty 
The  tear  of  grief)  and  wake  a  bolder  lay. 
But  ah !  the  swimming  eye  o'erflows  anew,— 
Nor  check  the  sacred  dxops  to  pity  due ; 


POEMS  ON  SEVERAL  OCCASIONS. 


Lo,  where  in  •peechleas,  hopeleM  anguish,  bend 
O'er  her  loved  dust,  the  Parent,  Brother,  Friend ! 
How  vain  the  hope  of  man  I  But  cease  thy  strain, 
Nor  Sorrow's  dread  solemnity  profane; 
Mixed  with  yon  drooping  Mourners,  on  her  bier 
In  silence  shed  the  sympathetic  tear. 


EPITAPH: 

BEING  PART  OF  AN  INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  MONUMENT, 

7b  te  ereded  by  a  Gentleman  totlmMtmoryqf 
hi*  Lady, 

Farewell,  my  best  beloved;  whose  heavenly 
mind 
Gknius  with  virtue,  strength  with  softness  joined; 
Devotion,  undebased  by  pride  or  art, 
With  meek  simplicity,  and  joy  of  heart; 
Though  sprightly,  gentle ;  though  polite,  sincere ; 
And  only  of  thyself  a  judge  severe ; 
UnUamed,  unequalled  in  each  sphere  of  life. 
The  tenderest  Daughter,  Sister,  Parent,  Wife. 
In  thee  their  Patroness  the  afflicted  lost; 
Thy  friends,  their  pattern,  ornament,  and  boast ; 
And  I — but  ah,  can  words  my  loss  declare. 
Or  paint  the  extremes  of  transport  and  deipair! 
O  Thou,  beyond  what  verse  or  speech  can  tell, 
My  guide,  my  friend,  my  best  beloved,  farewell! 


THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hiD, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingales  song  in  the  grove ; 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afitf, 
While  hb  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  Hermit  began ; 
No  more  with  himself,  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  Sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"  Ah  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo, 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  1 
For  Spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  sorrow  no  longor  thy  bosom  inthraL 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  Man  calk  thee  to 

mourn; 
O  sooth  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away. 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

*'  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays: 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again: 


But  man's  fiuled  glory  what  change  shall  renew  1 
Ah,  foolt  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  I 

"  'Tis  night  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more; 
I  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with 

dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  Winter  I  mourn: 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo-blosMm  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  1 
O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave!" 

'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed. 
That  leads,  to  bewilder;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  siiade  onward  to 

shade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
"  O  pity,  great  Father  of  light!  (then  I  cried) 
Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from 

Thee  I 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride; 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst 

firee." 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  foriom ; 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom: 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descend- 
ing, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 

On  the  oold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 
blending. 

And  Beauty  Immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  AUTHOR. 

BT  HIMSELF. 

ElsCAPED  the  gloom  of  mortal  life,  a  soul 
Here  leaves  its  mouldering  tenement  of  day, 

Safe,  where  no  cares  their  whelming  billows  it^, 
No  doubts  bewilder,  and  no  hopes  betray. 

Like  thee,  I  once  have  stemmed  the  sea  of  life; 

Like  thee,  have  languished  after  empty  joys; 
Like  thee,  have  laboured  in  the  stormy  ^rife; 

Been  grieved  for  trifles,  and  amused  with  toys. 

Yet  for  awhile,  'gainst  passion's  threatfiil  blast 
Let  steady  reason  urge  the  struggling  oar; 

Shot  through  the  dreary  gloom,  the  mom  at  Ust 
Gives  to  thy  longing  eye  the  blissful  shore. 

Forget  my  frailties,  thou  art  also  frail ; 

Forgive  my  lapses,  for  thyself  may'st  fall; 
Nor  read,  unmoved,  my  artless  tender  tale, 

I  was  a  friend,  oh  man  1  to  thee,  to  alL 
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KUt  ILitt  ot  Ol^Uliann  eoUfniy* 


William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
His  father  was  s  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Wharton  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  a  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  Eng- 
lish exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin: 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some 
verses  to  a  "  Lady  Weeping,"  pubUshed  in  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College,  but 
unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  He  became  a 
Conmioner  of  Clueen's  College,  probably  with  a 
scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  in  about  half  a  year, 
elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he 
continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree, 
and  then  suddenly  left  the  University;  for  what 
reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary 
adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and 
veiy  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  designed 
many  works;  but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution, 
or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity  broke 
his  schemes,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trem- 
bling at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  disposed  to  ab- 
stracted meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of 
Liearning)  and  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great 
kindness  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  re- 
sentment of  his  tasteless  successor.  But  probably 
not  a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written.  He 
planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned 
them.  He  wrote  now  and  then  odes  and  other 
poems,  and  did  something,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly;  his  knowledge 
considerable,  lus  views  extensive,  his  conversation 
elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  By  degrees 
I  gained  his  confidence;  and  one  day  was  admit- 
ted to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff, 
that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  occasion 
recourse  was  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the 
credit  of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  ad- 
vanced as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  escape 
mto  the  country.  He  showed  me  the  guineas 
safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Martin,  a  fieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two 
thousand  pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  oould 
33 


scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did  not 
live  to  exhaust.  The  guineas  were  then  repaid 
and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  studied  to  live^  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and 
insanity. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature, 
and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Ita- 
lian, French,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  had 
employed  his  mind  chiefiy  upon  works  of  fictbn, 
and  subjects  of  fancy;  and,  by  indulging  some 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delight- 
ed with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass 
the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popu- 
lar traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and 
monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  mean- 
ders of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence 
of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water-fisdls  of 
Elysian  gardens. 

This  was,iiowever,  the  character  rather  of  his 
inclination  than  his  genius;  the  grandeur  of  wild- 
ness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  was  always 
desired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  eflbrts 
sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they 
Ukewise  produced,  in  happier  moments,  sublimity 
and  splendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  alle- 
gorical imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent 
upon  description,  he  did  not  sufl&dently  cultivate 
sentiment.  His  poems  are  the  productions  of  a 
mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  with 
knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  somewhat 
obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of 
mistaken  beauties. 

Upon  the  whole,  Collins,  by  his  taste  and  at- 
tainments, appears  to  have  been  peculiariy  adapt- 
ed for  the  higher  walks  of  poetry.  His  odes,  from 
which  he  derives  his  chief  poetical  fiune,  notwith- 
standing the  disparaging  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  first 
productions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language 
for  vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of 
personification,  and  genuine  warmth  of  feding. 
The  originality  of  Collins  consists,  not  in  his  sen- 
timent, but  in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in  which 
he  cbthes  abstract  ideas,  in  the  felidty  of  his  ez- 


IV 


LIFE  OP  WILUAM  COLLINS. 


pnMoot,  and  in  his  dull  in  embodying  idnl  ere- 
His  chief  ddect  is  an  oocaAonal  mysti- 
temperament  was,  in  the   stricteit 


no  other  book  than  an  Engliah  Testament,  nicb 
as  children  carry  to  school:  when  his  fiiend  took 
it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cariosity  to  see  what  coin- 


meaning  of  the  word,  poetical;  and  had  he  exist-  <panion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen,  *'  I  have  but 
cd  under  happier  circamstances,  and  enjoyed  the  one  book,"  said  Collins,  "  but  that  is  the  best" 
nndistarbed  exercise  of  his  fiicnlties,  he  woald  pro-      Soch  was  the  late  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  onca 
baUy  haTe  surpassed  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  con-  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember 
temporaries,  during  the  very  prosaic  period  which  with  tendemc 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Pope. 

His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious:  jby  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  hb  brother; 
in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation  of  hit 


He  was  visited  at  Chichester  in  his  last  Olness, 


of  dissipation,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  any  cha- 
racter sliould  be  exactly  uniform.  There  is  a 
degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 


Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently  expresrive 
of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irish 
Eclogues.    He  showed  them,  at  the  same  time,  an 


almost  destroyed ;  and  long  association  with  for-  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Home,  on  the  super- 
tuitous  compan'ions  will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  stitions  of  the  Highlands;  which  they  thought 
of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity.  That  .superior  to  his  other  works, 
tins  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  al-  His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
ways  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  ^  general  laxity  and  fisebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm;  but  it  of  his  vital  than  intellectual  powers.  What  ht 
may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source! spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  s^rit;  but  a 
of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were ,  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced 
never  shaken,  that  h'ls  distinctions  of  right  and '  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  re- 
wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  stored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk 


had  nothing  of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded 
from  some  unexpected  pressure  or  casual  temp- 
tation. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  can  not  be  remembered 
but  with  ]>lty  and  sadness.  He  languished  some 
years  under  that  depression  of  mind  which  en- 
chains the  faculties  without  destroying  them,  and 
leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right  without  the 
power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds,  which  he 
perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endea- 
voured to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into 
France:  but  found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to 
his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  some  time 
confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester, 
where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief 

After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this 
character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he 
was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed 
to  meet  him:  there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder 
discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  himself:  but 
he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with 


with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  begav 
to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and  with  the 
usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased,  eageriy 
snatched  that  temporary  relief  with  which  the 
table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But  his 
health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  burthensome  to  himsdf. 

Mr.  CoUins's  first  production  is  added  here  from 
the  "  Poetical  Calendar." 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

On  her  Weeping  at  her  SUter'a  Wedding. 

Cease,  fidr  Aurelia!  cease  to  mourn; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state: 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  stands, 
And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms, 

"  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
"  Youll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.' 


THB 


POETICAL  WORKS 

OP 


Oriental  Sclofitte^. 


ECLOGUE  I. 

lEUM  ;  OR  THE  SHKPHBRD'fl  MORAL. 

gcenei,  &  Valley  near  BattgaL    Tbne,  the  Momtng. 

"  Ye  Persian  makls,  atteml  jour  poeto  lays, 
And  bear  Iiow  shepherds  pass  thetr  golden  days. 
Not  all  are  blesi  whom  Fortmie's  hand  sustains 
With  wealth  in  courts;  nor  all  that  haunt  the 

plains: 
Well  may  yoar  hearts  believe  the  troths  I  tell ; 
Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss,  where'er  we  dwell." 

Thus  SeBro  song,  by  sacied  Truth  inspired ; 
Nor  praise,  but  such  a»  Truth  bestowed,  desired : 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  conveyed 
Inibrming  morab  to  the  shepherd  maid ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  that  sorest  bliss  to  find, 
What  groves  nor  stream*  bestow,  a  virtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  mom  resumed  her  orient  pride ; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  vallies  play, 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away ; 
By  Tigris'  wandering  waves  he  sat  and  sung. 
This  useful  lesson  for  the  fidr  and  young. 

*'  Ye  Persian  dames,**  he  said,  "  to  you  belong — 
Well  may  they  please — the  morals  of  my  song : 
No  fiiirer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found. 
Graced  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around! 
The  mom,  that  lights  you,  to  your  loves  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes  : 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow; 
And  yours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are, 
The  best  kind  blessings  heaven  can  grant  the  furl 
Who  trust  alone  in  beautjr's  feeble  ray 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display: 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright; 
But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lostroos  light; 


Such  are  the  niaid%  and  soch  the  charms  they 

boast, 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost, 
Self-flattering  sex !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
That  k>ve  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires  the  swain 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win, 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule  be  first  her  care 
Elaeh  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  tut-, 
Elach  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find ; 
The  loved  perfections  of  a  female  mind  I 

Blest  were  the  days  when  Wisdom  held  her 
reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain! 
With  Truth  she  vredded  in  the  secret  grove ; 
Immortal  Truth ;  and  daughters  blessed  their  tovs. 
— O  haste,  fair  maids  1  ye  Virtues,  come  away! 
Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  waj; 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shofs, 
By  Ind  excelled,  or  Araby,  no  more. 

Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  fetes  ordain. 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come  thoo,  whose  thooghts  as  limpid  springs  ass 

dear. 
To  lead  tlie  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear : 
Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  raral  scene, 
And  shephen)  girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen: 
With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid. 
Distrusting  all ; — a  wise  suspicious  maid ; — 
But  man  Uie  most:^ — not  more  the  mountain-doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  fbe. 
Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew; 
A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 
No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known ; 
But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fixed  on  one  alone : 
Desponding  Meekness,  with  her  downcast  eyss^ 
And  friendly  Pity,  full  of  tender  sighs : 
And  Love  the  last :  by  these  yoor  hearts  appnifv  \ 
These  are  the  virtues  that  most  lead  to  love  " 


COLLINS»S  WORKS. 


Thus  sung  the  •wain ;  and  andoit  legends  nj 
The  nuidt  of  Bagdat  Terified  the  lay  : 
Dear  to  the  plaina,  the  Yirtoea  came  akog; 
The  ahepherdi  loved  i  andSeIimble«ed  hiaeong, 


ECLOGUE  II. 

HASSAlf ;  OB,  THS  CAMKI^DRITER. 
floBM^  the  Dbko.    TUm^  Md-daj. 


In  aOent  horror  o^er  die  boundleaa  waate 
The  driver  Haaaan  with  hia  camela  pairt: 
Onecmiae  of  water  on  luabaek  he  bora, 
And  hia  light  acrip contained  a  aeanty  atore; 
A  fiui  oi  painted  feathers  in  Ua  hand, 
To  guard  bis  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gained  the  nuddle  aky, 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb  waa  nigh ; 
The  beasta  with  pain  their  dusty  way  puraue : 
Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view! 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  the  afirighted  man 
Thrice  sighed ;  thrice  atruck  his  breast ;  and  thns 

began: 
"  Sad  waa  the  hour,  and  kiekkss  waa  die  day, 
When  fint  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way!" 

Ah !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirat,  or  pinching  hanger,  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thint  aasaoge, 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  7 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shafl  be  thinel 

Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear, 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moaa-crowned  fountains  mitigate  the  day. 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know 
Which  plaina  more  bleat,  or  verdant  vales  bestow ; 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  taatekw  sands  are  found ; 
And  faint  and  sicJdy  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
'*  Sad  waa  the  hour,  and  luckless  waa  the  day, 
When  fint  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I" 

Curat  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  hi  fatiguing  trade ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store; 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea : 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  1 
— Ah !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  madel 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  abng. 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace,  or  pleasure's  song? 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side. 
The  Ibttntain's  mnrmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 


Why  think  we  these  leas  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dfcaiy  deserta,  if  tlMey  lead  to  goU  1 
"  Sad  waa  the  hoar,  and  Inckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Sdiiraz'  walla  I  bent  my  way!" 

O  cease,  my  fean  I — aD  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  craatea  unnombeied  aoeoes  of  wo 
What  if  the  Bon  in  his  rage  I  meetl — 
Oft  in  the  dost  I  view  his  printed  feet: 
And,  fearful!  oft,  when  day's  decfining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  moomer  night, 
By  hanger  roused  he  aooaiv  the  gitMining  plain, 
Gkunt  wolves  and  soOen  tigen  in  his  train: 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
**  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
Whan  fint  from  Schirai'  walls  I  bent  my  way!** 

At  that  dead  hour  the  aflent  asp  ahall  creep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  deep: 
Or  some  swoln  ferpent  twiat  Ids  scales  around, 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  baming  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wiae  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth,  and  dread  of  death  aecure ! 
They  tempt  no  deaerta,  and  no  griefo  they  find ; 
Peace  rnlea  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind 
**  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  lucklesa  was  the  day, 
When  fint  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way!** 


O  hapless  youth ! — for  she  thy  love  had 
The  tender  Zara  will  be  most  undone  I 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful 

maid. 
When  fast  she  dropt  her  tears,  as  thus  she  sMd : 
"  Farewell  the  youth  whom  aigha  could  not  detain; 
Whom  Zara*a  breaking  heart  implored  in  vaial 
Yet,  as  thou  goeet,  may  every  blast  ariae 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  Rjected  aigha ! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thoa  see. 
No  griefs  endure ;  nor  weep  false  youth,  like  me.' 
— 0  let  me  aafely  to  the  fair  return ; 
Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn; 
O  I  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fean. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears. 

He  said,  and  called  on  heaven  to  bleas  the  day, 
When  back  to  Schiraz*  waUs  he  bent  his  way. 


ECLOGUE  Hi 

abra;  or,  the  ororoian  sultana. 

fleene^  a  Fbrest    Thne,  the  Eveotng. 

In  Oeoigia*s  land,  where  TefSis'  towers  are  been, 
In  distant  view,  abng  the  level  green, 
WhUe  evening  dewa  enrich  the  glittering  glade, 
And  the  tall  forests  casts  a  longer  shade, 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maie  at  setting  dav; 


ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 


Amidst  the  maidt  of  Zagen'e  peaceful  grove, 
Emjia  song  the  pleasing  cares  of  lore. 

Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain: 
At  mom  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead, 
Where  Ulies  rear  them  in  the  watery  mead ; 
From  early  dawn  the  livelong  hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penned  the  fold : 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made ; 
Oay-motleyed  pinks*  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose, 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moes-bank  grows ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there ; 
The  finished  chaplet  well  adorned  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanced  that  fated  mom  to  stray. 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  away; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song ; 
And  sought,  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among; 
At  length  be  found,  and  wooed  the  raral  maid ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obeyed. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved ; 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  t" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain; 
Tet  still  her  cnx>k  and  bleating  flock  remain; 
Oft  as  she  went  she  backward  turned  her  view. 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair  happy  maid  1  to  other  scenes  remove; 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love ! 
Go  leave  the  simple  pipe  and  shepherd's  strain; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign! 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved ; 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved." 

Yet,  'midst  the  blaze  of  courts,  she  fixed  her  love 
.  On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove : 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale,  and  flowery  mead  inclined; 
And,  oft  as  spring  renewed  the  plains  with  flowers. 
Breathed  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 
With  sure  retnm  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breesy  mountauis,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  moved,  a  duteous  band  I 
Each  bore  a  crook,  aU-mral,  in  her  hand : 
Some  simple  lay,  of  flocks  and  herds  they  song; 
With  joy  the  mountain  and  the  forest  rung. 
*'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved; 
And  every  Georgian  mtdd  like  Abra  bved." 

And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 

And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair; 

Oft  to  the  shades  and  k>w-rooled  cots  retired ; 

Or  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fired: 

A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain  he  wore ; 

And  thought  of  crowns,  and  buqr  courts  no  more. 

*Thst  ibflsellimwi  are  Iband  in  vary  gnat  abondanesln 
•ooM  of  the  pnvlncss  of  Penis;  see  the  Blodera  BMorj  of 
Mr.  Satanoa 

«T 


"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved ; 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  bved." 

Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led: 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  1 
The  simple  shepherd  giri  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  ruled  on  Persia's  jewelled  throne 
Be  famed  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone; 
Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  fbll  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
O  happy  days !  the  maids  around  her  say; 
O  haste;  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away; 
**  Be  every  youth,  like  royal  Abbas,  moved ; 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  bved." 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

AOIB  AND  8BCANDER;  OR,   THE  FDOITIYBS. 

Beans,  a  Hooatsin  in  Clrrisrii  Tbni^  MUnlgfaL 

In  fair  Circaesia,  where  to  love  incfined 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  every  maid  vras  kind ; 
At  that  still  hour  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plahia; 
What  time  the  moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  past  in  radiance  through  the  clomfless  sky ; 
Sad,  o'er  the  dews,  two  brother  shepherdii  fled 
Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led : 
Fast  as  they  prest  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wide  ravaged  plains:  and  valleys- stole  away : 
Along  the  mountain's  bending,  ades  they  ran, 
Till,  fidnt  and  weak,  Secanderthus  began. 

•fiCANDlll. 

O  stay  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life^  ta  fly. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  O  tum  thee  and  sofvey  f 
Trace  our  sad  flight  through  all  its  length  of  wmy ! 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plaii^ 
And  yon  wide  groves  already  past  with  pa^l 
Yon  ragged  cliflf,  whose  dangerous  path  we  toed  ( 
And,  last,  this  lofty  mountain'a  weai^  lidel 

AG  IB. 

Weak  as  thou  art,  yet,  hapless,  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight  or  some  severer  wo  I 
Still,  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind; 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind: 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand. 
He  blarts  our  harvests,  and  deforms  our  land. 
Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came. 
Droops  its  fair  honoun  to  the  conquering  flama. 
Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair, 
And  leave  to  ruflian  hands  their  fleecy  care. 

BECANDER. 


Unhappy  land,  \ 
In  vain,  unheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Peman  loidl 


COLLINSES  WORKS. 


In  Tain  thou  courfrt  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid, 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid! 
Far  off,  in  thoughtless  indolence  resigned, 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  sooth  his  mind: 
'Midst  fair  sultanas  lost  in  idly  joy, 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

AG  IB. 

Yet  these  green  hills  in  summer's  sultry  heat, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain; 
At  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  loved  in  vain ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove; 
On  Tarkie's  mountains  catch  the  cooling  gale, 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale  : 
Fair  scene!  but,  ah!  no  more  with  peace  possest. 
With  ease  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest  I 
No  more  the  shepherd's  whitening  tents  appear. 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crowned ! 
But  ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around. 

ECAKDER. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves. 
For  ever  famed  for  pure  and  happy  loves : 


In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fiur, 
Their  eyes  blue  languish,  and  their  gokkn  hair ! 
Those  eyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send,' 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 

AOIB 

Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  firaa 

far 
Circassia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war: 
Some  weightier  arms  than  crooks  and  staflfr  pfi»> 

pare 
To  shield  your  harvest,  and  defend  your  fair; 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fixed  to  destroy  and  steadfast  to  undo. 
Wikl  as  his  hand,  in  native  deserts  bred, 
By  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led, 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey, 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  waf 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe, 
To  death  inured,  and  nursed  in  scenes  of  wo. 

He  said;  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
A  shriller  shriek;  and  nearer  fires  appeared; 
The  affirighted  shepherds,  through  the  dews  of 

night, 
Wide  o'er  the  moonlight  hills  renewed  their  flight 


&tlt$t. 


ODE  TO  PITY. 

O  THOU,  the  friend  of  man  assigned, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  Und, 

And  charm  his  frantic  wo: 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen, 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destined  scene. 

His  wild  unsated  foe  I 

By  Pella's*  bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  gneb  his  thought  could  frame. 
Receive  my  humble  rite: 

Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 

Thy  sky- worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light! 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  missus'  distant  side 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute? 
Wild  Arunt  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 
And  echo,  midst  thy  native  plains^ 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 


•  Euripides  of  whom  Aristotle  pronounces,  on  a  coinpart- 
•on  of  him  with  Sophocleo,  that  he  was  the  greater  maaler  of 
tile  tender  pearions,  «f  t^nyttum^of. 

t  The  rirer  Arun  runs  by  tho  vUlam  In  SiMez.  where 
OtwiyhadUsUnh.  ^ 


There  first  the  wren  in  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head. 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoiled  by  art. 

Thy  turtles  mixed  their  own. 

Ccme,  Pity,  come,  by  fiincy's  aid, 
E'en  now,  my  thoughts,  renting  maid. 

Thy  temple's  pride  design: 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete, 
Shall  rise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 

There  Picture's  toils  shall  well  relate, 
How  chance,  or  hard  involving  fiUe, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail; 
The  buskined  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retired  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allowed  vnth  thee  to  dwell: 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  sbeU. 


ODES. 


ODE  TO  FEAR. 

Thou  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 

With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown; 
Who  see'st,  appalled,  the  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 
Ah  Fear!  ah  frantic  Fear! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step;  thy  haggard  eye! 
Like  thee  I  start;  like  thee  disordered  fly. 
For  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  1 
Who  stalks  his  round,  an  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep: 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joined, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied. 
O'er  Nature's  wounds,  and  wrecks,  preside; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air. 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening*  brood  of  Fate 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  sorrow  wait: 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild  like  theel 

EPODE. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice. 
The  grief-full  Muse,  addrcst  her  infant  tongue; 

The  maids  and  matrons  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bardt  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 
Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  fiame, 
But  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's 
fteel. 

But  who  is  he  whom  later  garlands  grace; 

Who  left  a  while  o*er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove. 
With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 

Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  baleful  grove! 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  the  incestuous  queent 
Sighed  the  sad  call$  her  son  and  husband  heard, 

When  once  alone  it  broke  tlie  silent  scene, 

And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appeared. 


*  Alluding  to  the  Ki/r<tc  «^vxtvc  of  Sophocles.    See  the 

fiSecUa. 
1  JEachylua. 
I  Jocaaia. 

%  — — ov5  «t'  opcopfc  /3ofy 

Xfi^ffcu  ^0(3t<)  ^(tisavtwi  r|(u4^(  Tpi;t<K* 

Ste  the  (Edip.  Colon,  of  Sopluctea. 


O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart: 
Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful 
line: 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  Nymph,  at  last  1 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  7 
Or,  in  some  hallowed  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries,  in  tempests  broughtl 
Dark  power,  with  shuddering  meek  labimtted 
thought. 

Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told: 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed, 
In  that  thrice-halk>wed  eve,  abroad. 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave; 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  1 

O  thou  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke; 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel: 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee! 


ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY. 

O  THOU  by  Nature  taught 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong; 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild. 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe,  or  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  powemof  long. 

Thou,  who,  with  hermit  heart, 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall; 

But  com'st  a  decent  maid, 

In  attic  robe  arrayed, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  Nymph,  to  thee  I  call ! 

By  all  the  honied  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore; 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  munnundear: 

By  her*  whose  love-lorn  wo, 

In  evening  musings  slow. 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear : 

*  Tbo  aumIW,  or  nightingale,  for  whkh  Sopbocks  Mcms  to 
have  entertained  a  peculiar  iondneHS. 
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By  old  Cephiras  deep, 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep, 
In  warbled  wanderings,  round  thy  green  retreat; 

On  whose  enamel'd  side, 

When  holy  Freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  ray  admiring  youth, 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse! 

The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe. 

Though  beauty  culled  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  raise  their  ordered  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme. 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureat  band: 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguished  throne; 
And  turned  thy  face,  and  fled  her  altered  land. 

No  more,  in  haO  or  bower. 

The  Passions  own  thy  power; 
Love,  only  Love  her  forceless  numbers  mean: 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine; 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius,  bless 

To  some  divine  excess. 
Faints  the  cold  work,  till  thou  inspire  the  whole ; 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm,  our  eye; 
Thou,  only  thou  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul! 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  Tale; 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 


ODE  ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARAC- 

TER. 

As  once, — if,  not  with  light  regard, 
1  read  aright  that  gifted  bard, 
— Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 
His  feveliest  elfin  queen  has  blest ; — 
One,  only  one,  unrivalled*  fair, 
Might  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear, 
At  solemn  tumey  hung  on  high. 
The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye ; 

•  -Lo !  to  each  other  nymph,  in  turn,  applied. 
As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand, 

'FkMiineL    Bee  Spenaer,  Leg.  4th. 


Some  chaste  and  angel-friend  to  virgin-fame. 
With  whispered  spell  had  burst  the  starting 

band, 

It  left  unblessed  her  loathed  dishonoured  side ; 
Happier  hopeless  Fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  hand  with  vain  endeavour. 

Had  touched  that  fetal  zone  to  her  denied ! 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  roe  divinest  name. 
To  whom,  prepared  and  bathed  in  heaven, 
The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given : 
To  few  the  godlike  gift  assigns, 
To  gird  their  best  prophetic  loins, 

And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmixed  her 
flame! 

The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say. 

Was  wove  on  that  creating  day 

When  He,  who  called  with  thought  to  birth 

Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth. 

And  drest  with  springs  and  forests  tall, 

And  poured  the  main  engirting  all, 

Long  by  the  loved  enthusiast  wooed. 

Himself  in  some  diviner  mood. 

Retiring,  sat  with  her  alone. 

And  placed  her  on  his  sapphire  throne , 

The  whiles  the  vaulted  shrine  around. 

Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 

Now  subUmest  triumph  swelling, 

Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling ; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud. 

Breathed  her  magic  notes  aloud : 

And  thou,  thou  rich-haired  youth  of  mom, 

And  all  thy  subject  life  was  bom ! 

The  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof, 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof: 

But  near  it  sad  ecstatic  Wonder, 

Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder ; 

And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  arrayed. 

By  whose  the  tarsePs  eyes  were  made : 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind. 

In  braided  dance,  their  murmurs  joined. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powen 

Who  feed  on  Heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

^Where  is  the  bard  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow ! 

Where  he  who  thinks,  vnth  rapture  blind, 

This  hallowed  work  for  him  designed  1 

High  on  some  clifl!',  to  heaven  up-piled. 

Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 

Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep, 

And  holy  G^enii  guard  the  rock. 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock, 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head, 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 

I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among. 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  hb  evening  ear. 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethereal  dew, 
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Nigh  sphered  in  heaven,  its  native  strains  could 

hear; 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reached  was  hung: 

Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating. 

With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 

My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 
In  vain — Such  bliss  to  one  alone, 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul,  was  known ; 
And  Heaven,  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have  now  overturned  th'  inspiring  bowers  ; 

Or  curtained  dose  such  scenes  firom  every  future 
view. 


ODE, 

Written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746. 
How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  theur  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  cUy ; 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


ODE  TO  MERCY. 

STROPHE. 

O  Thou,  who  sit'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  valotirVs  armed  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest  of  sky-bom  forms,  and  best  adored ; 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless 
sword! 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefe  alone  beheld. 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found. 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground : 

See,  Mercy,  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands. 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pierced  with 
many  a  wound ! 

ANTI8TR0PBE. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  nature  joined  his  yoke. 
And  rushed  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey: 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

Overtook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  looked  his  rage  away. 

2i» 


I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds. 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds. 

Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 

O  maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 

.    Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 
To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower. 

Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch's  throne. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

STROPHE. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  viewl 
What  new  AImbus,*  fancy-blest. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest, 

At  wisdom's  shriiie  awhile  its  flame  conceal- 

ing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned  1 
Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  reveal- 
ing, 
It  leaped  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 

wound ! 
O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour, 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 

Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  powert 
E'er  draw  thy  sad  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell, 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoU  awoke. 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barb'rous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke. 


*  AiiiM«ng  to  that  beautiful  fragment  of  Alcaeus. 
Ey  Mvptov  xXadft  TO  ii^  ^ofrtjat^j 
QtfyCffp  Ap/iodto;  xtu  Api^oyiitiovy 
^CktaB*  Apfioii  ov^cd  'ftOvijxaiy 
N47(K>c(  5'  tv  Maxaptav  2c  ^aaw  cimu. 
Er  /ivpf  ov  xXo5t  f  o  ii^  ^opiyffw, 
OtfTCtp  ApfioiuH  x<u  Ap^foyt *f  w»', 
Of'  ABfivoM^i  iv  Ovauu^y 
Aydpa  Twparwf  cjtJtopajov  txoM'ttfjv, 
Aft  Xt<^  3cXto$  iaattfu  xat*  auw. 
^Oua/9*  Ap/iodfr'  x(U  Aov^oynftaw, 

0Bl11nw.h.    Tfwoi  tts  AtjfMjffO^ 
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EPODE. 

Yet,  e'en  where'er  the  leaat  appeiied, 
The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered ; 
Still  'midat  the  acattered  atatea  around, 
Some  remnanta  of  her  atiength  were  found; 
They  aaw,  by  what  eacaped  the  atorm, 
How  wondroua  roae  her  perfect  form; 
How  in  the  great,  the  Uboured  whole, 
Each  mighty  maater  poured  hia  aoul ! 
For  aunny  Florence,  aeat  of  art, 
Beneath  her  vinea  preaerved  a  part, 
Till  they,*  whom  Science  loved  to  name, 
(O  who  could  fear  it  1)  quenched  her  flame. 
And  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealoua  Piaa'a  olive  shade ! 
See  amall  Marinot  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem : 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  thoae,t  whose  merchant  sons  were  kings; 
To  him,l  who,  decked  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  bride; 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure. 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure : 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, , 
To  sad  Liguria'sll  bleeding  state. 
Ah  no!  more  pleaaed  thy  haunts  I  seek, 
On  wild  Helvetia'tfir  mountains  bleak: 
(Where,  when  the  favoured  of  thy  choioo, 
"The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  roused  in  dread, 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 
Or  dwells  in  wiUowed  meads  more  near, 
With  those**  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear; 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queentt  refused  I 
The  magic  works,  thou  foel'st  the  strains, 
One  hoUer  name  alone  remains; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph,  adorned  by  Britain,  hail  1 

ANTI8TR0PHE. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  though  , 
The  works,  the  wizard  time  has  wrought ! 


*  The  family  of  the  MedlcL 

1  The  little  refmblic  of  Han  Marino. 

}  Hie  Venetians. 

tThe  Doge  of  Venloe. 

lOenoa. 

f  dwiixerUmd. 

••The  Dutch,  amongst  whom  there  are  very  seven  penal- 
ties for  those  who  are  convicted  of  Idliing  this  biid  They  are 
kept  tame  In  almoM  ali  their  town^  and  particularly  at  the 
nague,  of  the  arms  of  which  they  make  a  part.  The  common 
people  of  Holland  are  m\6  to  eniertalu  a  miperstitloua  send- 
neot,  that  If  the  whole  species  of  them  riKmld  become  ezUnct 
Ihey  rikould  Um  their  liberties. 

ttCiaeenEaxabeth. 


The  Grmol,  'tis  held  of  antique  itory, 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  ttnnd,* 

No  sea  between,  nor  clifi*  sobliiDe  and  faoaiy, 
He  passed  with  onwcC  feet  through  all  cor  knd. 

To  the  blown  Bakic  then,  they  say, 

The  wild  wavea  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  moantaina  looiid* 

ing. 
Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 

A  wide  wild  storm  e'en  nature's  self  oooinmd- 

ing, 
Withering  her  giant  sooa  with  strange  vnooiilii 

surprise. 
This  pillared  earth,  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside. 
And  down  the  ahouldering  billows  horuB 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,t  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 
And  Wight  who  cheeks  the  west'ring  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each  bestowedi 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  owed. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  lilt 
abode 1 

SECOND   EPODE. 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoary  pile 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul-enforcing  goddess,  stood ; 
There  oft  the  painted  natives  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet: 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's- self  o'erturned  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  Truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once  and  charm  the  Mosfl^ 


*  This  tradition  Is  mentk»nBd  by  several  of  our  old  hiiUirtBK 
gome  naturaliflts  too  have  endeavoured  to  support  the  pt6ba> 
biliiy  uf  the  (act  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  com^toadeiit 
ditpoeitiOTi  of  the  two  opposite  coasts.  I  do  nnt  remember 
that  any  poetical  vm  has  hitherto  been  made  of  it. 

f  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  lale  of  Man,  that  a  mermskl 
becoming  enamoured  of  a  young  man  of  extraocdlnary  b«o* 
ty,  look  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  one  day  as  be  walked 
on  the  shore,  and  opened  her  paarton  to  him,  but  was  received 
with  a  coldnen,  occasioned  by  his  horror  and  surprise  at  bar 
appearance.  This,  however,  was  so  misconstrued  by  the  sbi 
lady,  that  in  revenge  for  his  treatment  of  her,  the  punMMd  the 
whole  iaiand,  by  coverii^  it  with  a  mist ;  so  that  all  wte  ai* 
tempted  to  carry  on  any  commerce  with  It,  eUher  never  ar« 
rived  at  it,  but  wandered  up  and  down  the  aea,  or  wan  on  a 
sudden  wrecked  upon  its  cUI&l 
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Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky, 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains, 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There,  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
Or  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chietiB  who  fill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 
How  may  the  Poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  1 
How  learn,  delighted  and  amaxed, 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  rwmdt 
Ev'n  now  before  his  favoured  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise ! 
Yet  Grscia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic  through  the  mixed  design, 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delis;ht, 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  lame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  sooth  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain: 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep: 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britiin's  ravaged  shore; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound, 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady — thou  shalt  rule  the  west  I 


ODE  TO  A  LADY, 

0>  the  death  of  CoUmel  Roee^  in  the  action  of  F\mtenoy, 

Written  In  May,  174& 

While,  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  genius  bends  to  earth, 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day: 
While  stained  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseendy  from  his  sea-green  hair 
The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May: 

The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays, 
And  fond  remembrance  loves  to  raise, 
Your  faithful  hours  attend; 


Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind, 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soflened  mind. 
And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind. 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

Blest  youth,  regardful  of  thy  doom, 
Aerial  hands  shall  build  thy  tomb, 

With  shadowy  trophies  crowned : 
Whilst  Honour  bathed  in  tears  shaO  rove 
To  sigh  thy  name  through  every  grove, 

And  call  his  heroes  round. 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age. 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page. 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest: 
And,  half  reclining  on  his  spear, 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear, 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield. 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laureled  fiekl, 

And  gaze  with  fixed  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 

And  wish  th'  avenging  fight. 

But,  1o !  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair. 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare. 

Impatient  Freedom  lies ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread, 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead. 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 

Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  restoied : 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet. 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

If,  weak  to  sooth  so  soft  an  heart. 
These  pictured  glories  nought  impart. 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear: 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Exposed  and  pale  thou  seest  him  lie, 
Wild  war  insulting  near ; 

Where'er  from  Time  thou  court'st  relief^ 
The  Muse  shall  still  with  social  grief, 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep: 
E*en  humble  Harting's  cottagrd  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale, 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 
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ODE  TO  EVENING. 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastora]  aong, 
May  hope,  O  pensive  Eve,  to  Booth  thine  ear, 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales : 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bri^t-haired 

sun. 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed 

bat, 
With  short,  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  ^midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  dark'ning 

vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit ; 

As  musing  slow,  I  hail. 

Thy  genial  love  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding  star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 

sedge. 
And  sheds  the  fresh'ning  dew,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene ; 
Or  find  some  ruin,  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 
That,  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell;  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall*  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he 

wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 


While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavei 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afirights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  ovim, 

And  love  thy  &vourite  name! 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

O  THOU,  who  bad'st  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair, 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies; 
When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  firom  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise ! 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 

Our  jouth  shall  fix  some  festive  day. 
His  sullen  shrines  to  burn; 

But  thou  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres. 

What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return ! 

O  Peace,  thy  injured  robes  up-bind! 
O  rise!  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train ! 
The  British  Lion,  goddess  sweet, 
Lies  stretched  on  earth,  to  kiss  thy  feet, 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  irie. 

By  warlike  honour  led ;  « 

And  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed ! 


THE  MANNERS.— AN  ODE. 

Farewell,  for  clearer  ken  designed, 
The  dim-discovered  tracts  of  mind; 
Truths  which,  from  action's  path  retired, 
My  silent  search  in  vain  required! 
No  more  my  sail  that  deep  explores ; 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  shores; 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  soul, 
Or  whence  thy  streams.  Opinion,  roll : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field, 
Some  power  impart  the  spear  and  shield 
At  which  the  wizard  paf^sions  fly : 
By  which  the  giant  Follies  die ! 

Farewell  the  porch  whose  roof  is  seen 
Arched  with  th'  enUvening  olive's  green; 
Where  Science,  pranked  in  tissued  vest, 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest, 
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Comes,  like  a  bride,  so  trim  arrayed, 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade. 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight, 
Thy  walks,  Observance,  more  invite! 
O  thou  who  bv'st  that  ampler  range. 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  thee  change, 
And,  with  her  mingling  sons  allied, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  page  aside. 
To  me,  in  converse  sweet,  impart 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart ; 
To  learn,  where  Science  sure  is  iband, 
From  nature  as  she  Uves  around; 
And,  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true, 
By  turns  each  shifting  image  view! 
Tili  meddling  Art's  officious  lore 
Reverse  the  lessons  taught  before ; 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule, 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  school : 
Thou,  Heaven,  whate'er  of  great  we  boast, 
Hast  blest  this  social  science  most. 

Retiring  hence  to  thoughtful  cell. 
As  Fancy  breathes  her  potent  spell, 
Not  vain  she  iinds  the  charmful  task, 
In  pageant  quaint,  in  motley  mask ; 
Behold,  before  her  musing  eyes. 
The  countless  Manners  round  her  rise; 
While,  ever  varying  as  they  pass. 
To  some  Contempt  applies  her  glass; 
With  these  the  white-robed  maids  combine; 
And  those  the  laughing  Satyr's  join ! 
But  who  is  he  whom  now  she  views. 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues? 
Thou  by  the  Passions  nursed ;  I  greet 
The  comic  sock  that  binds  thy  feet ! 
O  Humour,  thou  whose  name  is  known 
To  Britain's  favoured  isle  alone : 
Me  too  amidst  thy  band  admit; 
There  where  the  young-eyed  healthful  wit, 
(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share ; 
Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 
In  laughter  loosed,  attends  thy  side ! 

By  old  Miletus,*  who  so  long 
Has  ceased  his  love-inwoven  song: 
By  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids, 
In  changed  Italia's  modern  shades ; 
By  himt  whose  knight's  distinguished  name 
liefined  a  nation's  lust  of  fame ; 
Whose  tales  e'en  now,  with  echoes  sweet, 
Castalia's  Moorish  hills  repeat; 
Or  himt  whom  Seine's  blue  nymphs  deplore, 
In  watohet  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore ; 


*  Allu£i«  to  the  MIMan  islas,  mam  of  the  earfteit  ro- 
BMUtccfi.  lOerrwaec 

;  Monsieur  Le  Sa^  author  of  the  incomparable  Adrenures 
oCGU  Bias  de  flanuUann,  who  died  ia  Psria  in  the  /ear  17i&. 


Who  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  maid. 
By  virtues  in  her  sire  betrayed. 

O  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  thought,  each  prompted  deed; 
If  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel. 
On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  zeal! 
Let  some  retreating  cynic  find 
Those  oft-turned  scrdls  I  leave  behind : 
The  Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree. 
To  rove  thy  scene-ftUl  world  with  thee  I 


THE  PASSIONS.— AN  ODE  FOR  MUSIC. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  eariy  Grreece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  feinting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  il^rceful  art. 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewild'*red  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sotmd  himself  bad  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed :  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings,  owned  his  secret  stings: 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  wofVil  measures  wan  Despair 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air : 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  Was  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  feir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  1 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prokmg; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song; 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  reqx>nsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  gold- 
en hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung; — but  with  a  firown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose: 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword,  in  thunder  domii 
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And,  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-ilenouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dreafi, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  bo  full  of  wo! 
And,  ever,  and  anon,  he  beat 
The  doubUng  drum,  with  furious  heat; 
And,  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  boll  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 
Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed ; 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  ra\ing  called  on 
Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired : 
And,  from  lier  wild  sequestered  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul: 
And  dashing  so(l  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measures 
stole. 
Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diff'using. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  O!  how  altered  was  its  sprightKer  tone 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  slioulders  ffung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known. 

The  oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 
Clueen, 
Satyn  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green: 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear; 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen 
spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial  : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest; 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best : 

They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 

•WTule  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the* strings, 
IjGve  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound 
And  he,  anudst  his  firolic  play,  * 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  dr  repay 

Shook  tnou«uui  odours  from  his  dewy  wiiigs. 


O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid ! 
Why,  godde^ !  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learned  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard, 
Where  b  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Arti 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page— 
'Tis  said,  and  1  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age; 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  word  of  sound — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease ; 
Revive  the  jmt  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


AN  EPISTLE, 

Addretted  to  Sir  Thoma»  Hanmer,  on  Us  Editiem  tf 
Shakspeare'*  Work*. 

WnrLB,  bom  to  bring  the  Muse's  happier  days, 
A  patriot's  hand  protects  the  poet's  lays. 
While  nursed  by  you  she  sees  her  myrtles  bloom, 
Green  and  unwithered  o'er  hb  honoured  tomb; 
Excuse  her  doubts,  If  yet  she  fears  to  tell 
What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell. 
With  conscious  awe  she  hears  tjie  critic's  fame, 
And  blusliing  hides  her  wreath  at  Shakspeaie'< 

name. 
Hard  was  the  lot  those  injured  strains  endured, 
Unowned  by  Science,  and  by  years  obscured ; 
Fair  Fancy  wept ;  and  echoing  sighs  confessed 
A  fixt  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflicted  swains  appear. 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruined  seats  invade 
Where  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  played. 

Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves: 
Toil  builds  on  toil :  and  age  on  age  improv«t: 
The  muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage, 
And  graced  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  itage> 
Preserved  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  impart 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phasdra's  tortured  heart; 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  marked  the  Theban't*  leigo; 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain. 


*  Tbs  (Sdipgs  of  Sophoctaa. 
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With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o*erflow, 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another's  wo. 

To  Rome  removed,  with  wit  secure  to  please, 
The  comic  Sisters  kept  their  native  ease ; 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Meander's  art  almost  excelled ; 
But  every  Muse  essayed  to  rise  in  vain 
Some  laboured  rival  of  her  tragic  strain ; 
niysus'  laurels,  though  transferred  with  toil, 
Dropped  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  the  unfriendly 
soiL 

As  Arts  expired,  resistless  Dulness  rose ; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals, — aU  were  Learning's 

foes, 
Till  Julius*  first  recalled  each  exiled  maid ; 
And  Cosmo  owned  them  in  the  Etrurian  shade : 
Then,  deeply  skilled  in  love's  engaging  theme, 
The  soft  Provincial  passed  to  Arno's  stream: 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyre  he  strung ; 
Sweet  fiowed  the  lays — ^but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move ; 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  Heaven,  still  various  in  its  work,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 
The  beauteous  union  must  appear  at  length, 
Of  Tuscan  fancy,  and  Athenian  strength ; 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  even  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  bom ! 

Yet  ah !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hoped  an  equal  day  ! 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear. 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Johnson  knew  the  critic's  part; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came. 
The  next  in  order  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleased  attention,  midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Elach  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female  mind ; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear ; 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  virgin's  foar. 
Hist  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own : 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  alone ; 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
The  unrivaled  picture  of  his  early  hand. 

Witht  gradual  steps  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance: 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew, 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew : 


*  Julius  n.  the  immediate  predecenor  of  Leo  X. 

t  Thoir  charactere  are  ihua  disUnguiflhed  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

}  About  the  Uine  of  Shakspeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in  great 
repute  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenelle,  six  hun- 
dred plays.  The  French  poets  after  him  applied  ihemaelyeB 
In  general  to  the  correct  improvement  of  the  stage,  which  was 
almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own  country,  Jon* 
ionexospled. 


Till  late  Comeille,  with  Lucan's*  spirit  fired, 
Breathed  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspired ; 
And  classic  judgment  gained  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  Poet's  head. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
The  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Waked  at  his  call  1  view,  with  glad  surprise, 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alarms; 
And  laureled  Conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentle  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh, 
Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  so  soon  to  die ! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king : 
The  timet  shall  come  when  Glo'ster's  heart  shall 

bleed, 
In  life's  last  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed : 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent : 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear; 
Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive 

spear! 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  Fancy  charmed,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove ; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene, 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green : 
Dressed  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  valleys  smile; 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  th'  enchanted  isle. 

O,  more  than  all,  in  powerful  genius  blest. 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel, 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  thought  the  Poet's  warmth  may  raise; 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  persuade 
Expressive  picture  to  adopt  thine  aid ! 
What  wondrous  draughts  may  rise  from  ererf 

page! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age ! 

Methinks  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay, 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
And  see  where  Anthonyt  in  tears  approved, 
Guards  the  pale  relics  of  the  chief  he  loved : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  warrior  seems  to  bend, 
Deep  sunk  in  grie(  and  mourns  his  murdered 
friend  I 

*  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  OomeiUe. 

t  Tumo  tempos  erit,  magno  cum  c^verit  empCom 

Inuictum  Pallanta,  Ac  firg, 

t  See  the  Tr^edy  of  Julias  Oasu. 
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8tin  as  tbey  preai,  he  calls  on  all  around, 

Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

But  who*  is  he  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient  and  a  fiercer  airl 
Awake  to  all  that  injured  worth  can  feel, 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th*  arenging  ileel; 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fidl 
(So  heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destined  walL 
See  the  fend  mother,  'midst  the  plaintiTe  train. 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain! 
Touched  to  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride: 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise; 
Rage  grasps  the  sword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes. 

Thus,  generous  Critic,  as  thy  Bard  inspires, 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fires; 
Each  from  his  scenes  her  stores  alternate  bring; 
Blend  the  fair  tint,  or  wake  the  vocal  string: 
Thoee  Sibyl-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
(For  Poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  disposed,  no  farther  toil  demand, 
But  just  to  Nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 

So  spread  o'er  Ghreece,  the  harmonioas  whole 
unknown. 
E'en  Homer's  numbers  charmed  by  parts  alone. 
Their  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wandered  more, 
By  winds  and  waters  cast  on  every  shore: 
When,  raised  by  fate,  some  former  Hanmer  joined 
Each  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  mind; 
And  bade,  like  thee,  his  Athens  ever  claim 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  Poet's  name. 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE; 

ftmg  by  Gukferof  and  AnrirafUB  over  FMek^  ioppasod  to  be 

dead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  vrithered  witch  shall  here  be  seen; 

No  gobKns  lead  their  nightly  crew : 
The  female  fays  sboil  haunt  the  green. 

And  dress  thy  grave  vrith  pearly  dewt 

The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours. 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  liule  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 


When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  Sylvan  cell; 

Or  'midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell: 

Each  k>nely  scene  shall  thee  restore; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 
Beloved,  till  hfe  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourned,  tUl  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


ODE 

ON  THE  DEITB  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

TIm  floeoe  of  the  fbllowli«  SttnsM  IB  sappoeed  to  tte  on  dM 
ThamM^  noar  Richmond. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave! 
The  year's  best  sweeU  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave ! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid ; 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  k>ve  through  life  the  soothing  sbada 

Then  maids  and  youths  shaU  linger  here; 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knelL 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore. 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dreit; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And,  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breesy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  firiend  ^all  view  yon  whiteningt  spire 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah'  what  frill  every  diige  availl 

Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail! 

Yet  lives  there  one  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimraiering  netfi 

With  him,  sweet  Bard,  may  Fancy  die; 
And  joy  desert  tbt  bloondng  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  firom  the  green-hill's  side 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend! 


•Oodolaiiiia  See  Mr.  flpeooe^  Dialogue  oq  the  OdjMy. 


•  TIm  harp  of  .ABokM^  of  which 
OMUeofladolenoe. 
1  Richmond  Church,  In  wliich 
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And  fee,  the  fiory  vaUe^s  &cle : 
Dun  Night  has  veiled  the  solemn  Tiewl 

Tetonce  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
MedL  Nature's  child,  again  adieu! 

The  genial  meads,*  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom; 

There  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress, 
With  simple  hands,  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes; 
O!  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
.  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  fies! 

VERSES 

Written  on  a  Paper  whdch  contained  a  Piece  of 

Bride-cake. 

Te  curious  hands  that  hid  from  vulgar  eyes, 
By  search  profane  shall  find  this  hallowed  cake. 

With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prise. 
Nor  dare  a  theft,  for  love  and  pity's  sake ! 

This  precious  relic,  formed  by  magic  power. 
Beneath  the  shepherd's  haunted  pillow  laid, 

Was  meant  by  love  to  charm  the  silent  hour. 
The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 

The  Cyprian  queen,  at  Hymen's  fond  request. 
Each  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art; 

Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes  of  th'  enamoured  breast. 
And  pains  that  please,  are  mixed  in  every  part 

With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought. 
From  Paphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea's  isle; 

And  tempered  sweet  with  these  the  melting  thought. 
The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile. 

Ambiguous  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent, 
Denials  mild,  and  firm  unaltered  truth; 

Reluctant  pride,  and  amorous  faint  consent, 
And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  God!  hath  sworn,  while  these 
remain. 

With  flattering  dreams  to  dry  his  nightly  tear. 
And  cheerful  Hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain, 

With  fairy  songs  shall  sooth  his  pensive  ear. 

If,  bound  by  vows  to  Friendship's  gentle  side. 
And  fond  of  soul,  thou  hop'st  an  equal  grace, 

If  youth  or  maid  thy  joys  and  griefii  divide, 
O,  much  entreated,  leave  tlJs  fiital  place! 

Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hath  shunned  my  plain- 
tive day. 

Consents  at  length  to  bring  roe  short  delight; 
Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away. 

And  grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night 


Iff.  ThoowoD  TMlded  in  the  nelghboaffaood  of  Bldunood 
tiins  befbte  Uideath. 


ODE 
On  the  popular  Superttitume  of  the  Htghlande 
qf  Scotland;    coneidered   a»  the   eubjeet   ^f 
Poetry. 

Inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Home. 

Home  !  thou  retum'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads 
long 

Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay, 

lyfidst  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts,  some 
future  day, 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song  * 
Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youtht 

Whom,  long-endearsd,  thou  leav'st  by  Lavant% 
side; 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth, 

And  joy  untainted,  with  his  destined  bride. 
Gh) !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 

My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name; 
But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast 

I  met  thy  firiendship  with  an  equal  fiame! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  every  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  Poet,  and  his  song  demand; 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial 
land. 

There,  must  thoa  wake,  perforce,  thy  Doric  quill: 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thousett'st  thy  feet; 

Where  stUl,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  thdr  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door. 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  winged  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 

Or,  stretched  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie, 
Such  airy  beings  awe  the  untutored  swain : 

Nor  thou,  though  learned,  his  homelier  thoughts 
neglect; 
Let  thy  sweet  muse  the  rural  faith  sustain; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  efiect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 

And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-command  • 
ing  strain. 

E'en  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear. 
Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 
Taught  by  the  father  to  his  listening  son. 

Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charmed  a  Spen- 
ser's ear. 

At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest, 
Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 

*  How  truly  did  OoOlnspndia  Horned tngio  powsB. 
tA  gentleman  of  the  nams  ofBsEroir,  who  tntwdnnsd 
I  Boms  10  Collins. 
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With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-coloured  vest, 
Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crowned : 

Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well-Uught  hind  repeat 
The  choral  dirge  that  mourns  some  chieftain 

brave, 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat, 
And  strewed  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented 
grave! 
Or  whether  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel,* 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call  with  fire  and  steel, 
The  sturdy  clans  poured  forth  their  brawny 
swarms, 
And  hostile  brothers  met,  to  prove  each  other's 
arms. 

'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer. 

Lodged  in  the  wintry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells : 

How  they,  whose  nght  such  dreary  dreams  en- 
gross. 
With  their  own  vision  oft  astonished  droop, 

When  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  firative  green. 
Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey: 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair: 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  Uke  moody  madness,  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  pre- 
pare. 

To  monarohs  dear,t  some  hundred  miles  astray, 
Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fiital  blow! 
The  seer,  in  Sky ,  shrieked  as  the  blood  did  fiow ! 

When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaflfold  lay! 


*  A  samraer  hut,  built  bi  the  high  part  of  the  monnuini^ 
to  tend  their  Hocke  In  the  warm  ■eaeon,  when  the  pesture  !■ 
ioe. 

1  The  fifth  nasi,  and  tin  half  of  the  rixth,  to  Dr.  GSrlyM 
copy,  primed  In  the  flnt  volume  of  the  '"Tramactkni^'  of  the 
BoTsl  Society  of  Edinbaigh,  being  deficient,  hare  been  sup- 
iMed  by  Mr.  Bfaclcenzte;  whose  lines  are  here  annexed,  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  elegmt 
aathor  of  the  ICan  of  Feeling. 

"Or  on  some  bellying  rock  that  riiades  the  deep^ 
They  view  the  lurid  irigns  that  cross  the  dcy. 


Where  in  the  west,  the  brooding  tempests  lie, 
And  hear  the  flna,  lalnt  raaUhig  pennons  sweep. 
Or  in  the  arched  care,  when  deep  and  dark 

The  broad,  unbroken  biltows  lieare  and  swel^ 
In  horrid  musings  wrapt,  they  sit  to  mark 

The  laVringpoon ;  or  list  the  mighty  yell 
Of  tfttt  dread  spirit  whose  glgamic  form, 

nwseer^entrsneed  eye  can  weH  survey, 
Tliroufh  the  dim  atr  who  guides  the  driving  slorm, 

And  petals  the  wretched  bark  its  ds«Uisd  piey. 


As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora*  farth, 

In  the  Urst  year  of  the  first  Gorge's  reign, 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourned  in  aii^  fell,  fell  vebellioQ  slain! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joyed  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw,  at  sad  Falkirk,  all  their  hopes  near  crowned ! 
They  raved  !  divining,  through  their  second  sightt 

Pale,  red  CuUoden,  where  these  hopes  were 
drowned ! 
Illustrious  William  It  Britain's  guardian  name; 

One  William  saved  us  firom  a  tyrant's  stroke; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gained  heroic  fame, 


Or  him  wlx>  hoven  OD  his  flawing  wing; 

O'er  the  ^re  whiripool,  that,  in  ocsan^ 
Draws  instant  down  wh«e^  devoted  thing 

TIm  ftlling  breeia  within  its  reach  liath  placed  ■ 
The  distant  seaman  hean^  and  flies  with  trembUng  hasie. 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway, 
Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bo^  or  fen, 
FSr  from  the  shdtering  roof  and  haunts  of  nMt^ 

When  witched  darknesi  shuts  ths  eye  of  day, 
And  shrouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the  ni^; 

Or,  if  tlie  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way. 
With  treacherous  gleam  he  lures  the  &ted  wigh^ 

And  leads  him  floundering  on  and  quite  astray." 

Shortly  after  these  Uaes  by  Mr.  Mackemle  had  beaapdk 
Uriied,  the  foQowing  were  produced;  which  many 
probably  will  thtok  have  at  least  as  much  of  OoUins'S 
in  them: 

<' FVw  oft  when  Eve  hath  spnad  her  dusky  veil, 
And  hid  each  star  that  wont  tocheer  theni^ 

In  some  deep  glen  remote  from  human  si^it, 
Hie  grisly  wizard  his  associates  haiL 
Thereat  the  thrilling  verse,  and  charmed speO, 

Futastic  dopes  and  direful  riUMtows  throng; 
Night's  sober  ear  piercing  with  hUeoos  yeO, 

While  in  the  gofaUn  roond  thsgr  troop  ahing. 

*'Tbeiiee  each  betakes  him  to  his  SBvenl  loB ; 

To  dive,  to  fly,  to  ride  the  wintry  blas^ 
To  dig  the  mine,  to  deave  the  church-yud  sol^ 

Or  rake  the  bottom  of  the  wnery  wastes 
Each  powerful  ^ug;  with  more  than  mortal  skill, 

Where'er  bestowed,  or  hid  from  eearching  eye^ 
Selectbig  heedful  of  iheic  taaker's  win : 

Nor  cease  their  labours  tin  the  dawn  descry 
Hieir  hated  impious  work,  and  reddsns  all  the  Ay. 

**  Nor  wilt  thou  leave  for  other  bards  to  sing; 

Tho  ruthless  spirit  of  the  angry  flood ; 

How,  at  gray  eve,  in  fen  and  crafty  moo^ 
O'er  fen  and  lake  be  shakes  his  toggy  wing: 
Or  when  the  curfew  with  his  sullen  Doti^ 

UnehataM^  to  roam  the  earth,  each  eifln  sprite^   ' 
like  some  drear  lamp^  finom  out  the  quaggy  nKMSp 

The  fiend  shines  fbrth,  to  lure  th'  incautious  vriq^hL" 

*  By  young  Aurora,  CoOins  undoubtedly  meant  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  norUiem  lights^  which  happoted  abouttht 
year  1715;  at  least.  It  is  mosi  highly  probable,  from  this  ps> 
culiar  circumstance,  that  no  ancient  writer  wliateviv  has  t^kaa 
any  notice  of  them,  nor  even  any  one  modem,  previous  10  the 
above  period. 

t  Second  sight  Js  the  term  that  is  used  Ibr  the  divtnstfca  of 
the  Highkndeta 

}  The  late  duke  of  Omaberlaad,  who  defeated  the  PMiiritf 
atthabatdsofOulkMhBk 
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But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast 

hroke, 
To  rdgn  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's 

yoke! 

These  too,  thou'lt  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more ! 
A^i  homely  swains !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er 
lose; 

Let  not  dank  Will*  mislead  you  to  the  heath; 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 

He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitched,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake! 
What  though  far  off  firom  some  dark  dell  espied, 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  th'  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  th'  unrusUing  reed, 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies. 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  Ms  sullen  eyes. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch 
surprise. 

Ah}  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed  I 

Whom  late  bewildered  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 

Far  from  the  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed : 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  Pity's  kind  concern. 

But  instant  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drowned  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wished  escape. 
To  some  dim  hill,  that  seems  uprising  near. 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him  rise. 
Poured  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs'? 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthful  force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breath- 
less corse! 

For  him  in  vain  hii  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 
For  him  in  vain  at  to-faO  of  the  day. 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return !  Alone,  if  Night, 

Her  traveled  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep ! 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  vrith  moist  and  watery  hand. 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek. 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand. 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak : 

*  A  fiery  mttsor,  called  by  various  namee^  Mch  as  Will 
iHlh  lbs  Wiep,  Jack  with  the  Lantern,  4ee. ;  it  hovan  in  the 
tir  orer  maxshjaod  fenny  placea 


"  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue, 
At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before ; 

Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew. 
While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osiered  shore, 

Drowned  by  the  Kelpie's*  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall 
aid  thee  more !" 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 

Thy  muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which 
spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pilot  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found. 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows. 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallowed 

ground ! 
Or  thither,t  where  beneath  the  showery  west. 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest. 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour, 

The  rifled  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreathed  with  sheeny  gold, 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  afirial  councU  hold. 

But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 
tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
C^l  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliflfs  along. 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 

With  sparing  temperance,  at  the  needful  time, 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or  hunger-prest. 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's!  nest. 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live, 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fiure 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shalk>w  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there ! 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 
Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 
For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast. 

But  filled  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 
There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with  every  garland 
crowned, 


*  The  watOT-fiend. 

T  One  of  the  Hebrides  tocaHed  the  ide  of  Pigmies;  wheie^ 
hie  reported,  that  eeveral  minianm  bones  of  the  human  spa- 
dee  have  been  dog  up  in  the  ruins (^a  chapel  there. 

)  kotrokill,  one  oTthe  Hebridai^  where  near  eixij  of  the  an- 
cient ScouidH  Irlah,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  interred. 

I  An  aquatic  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  of  which  the  in* 
|habitants  of  St.  KUda,  another  of  the  tUtxhdta,  cUellj  sobiial 
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Flew  to  those  £ury  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour ;  his  wayward  sisters  found. 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  *mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted,  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 
Could  once  so  woU  my  answering  bosom  pierce ; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful 
verse. 

In  scones  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  Nature  true. 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  vbw, 
Th*  heroic  muse  employed  her  Tasso's  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke. 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  poured ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke! 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  sword  ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind, 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Prevailing  Poet !  whose  undoubting  mind ! 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  I 

Hence,  at  each  soimd,  imagination  glows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here!- 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows ! 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and 

clear, 
And  fills  th'  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  th'  har- 
monious ear ! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail; 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away, 

Are  by  smooth  Annan*  filled,  or  past'ral  Tay,* 
Or  Don's*  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens,t  o'erhung  with  spreading 
broom; 
Or,  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom ! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  fiided  bower. 

Where  Jonsont  sat  in  Dnunmond's  classic  shade; 
Or  crop  from  Tiviotdale,  each  \ync  flower. 

And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  WBly's 
laidl 
Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains§  attend! — 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor, 

To  him  I  love  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And  touched  with  love  like  mine,  preaerfe  my 
absent  friend ! 


*  Three  riven  in  SootknL  t  VaOeja 

t  Ben  Jofwon  paid  a  vWt  on  Iboc,  Id  1619,  to  the  Scotch  poel 

nniniinond,  St  Us  nat  of  Hawtboindflo,  within  four  miles  of 
Edinboigfa. 

f  Bwrow,  Itnraw,  was  «t  theEdinfaoigh  Univenftv,  which 
Is  In  ths  Goontj  of  Lothian. 


TiM  following  exquifite  Supplemental  Stanxaa  to  tbs 
foregoing  Ode,  will  be  foond  to  commemorate  some  striking 
Soottidi  mpentitions  omitted  bj  Collina  They  are  the  pio> 
doctkm  of  William  BnldiiB,  Esq.  Advocate,  and  form  a  Cbo* 
tinuation  of  the  Addrev,  by  CoUina,  to  the  Author  of  Dou^la% 
exhorting  him  to  celebrate  the  traditioni  of  Scotland.  Ttiey 
originally  i^ppeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Bfagazine  for  April,  17SSL 

"Thy  muse  may  tell,  how,  when  at  evening's 
close. 

To  meet  her  love  beneath  her  twilight  shade, 
O'er  many  a  broom-clad  brae  and  heathy  glade, 

In  merry  mood  the  village  maiden  goes. 
There,  on  a  streamlet's  margin  as  she  lies. 

Chanting  some  carol  till  her  swain  appears, 
With  visage,  deadly  pale,  in  pensive  guise. 

Beneath  a  withered  fir  hb  form  he  rears!* 
Shrieking  and  sad  she  bends  her  eirie  flight. 

When  mid  dire  heaths,  where  flits  the  taper  blue, 
The  whilst  the  moon  sheds  dim  a  sickly  light, 

The  airy  unreal  meets  her  blasted  view! 
When,  trembling,  weak,  she  gains  her  cottage  low. 

Where  magpies  scatter  notes  of  presage  wide, 
Some  one  shall  tell,  while  tears  in  torrents  flow, 

That  just  when  twili^t  dimmed  the  green  hills' 
side, 

Far  in  his  lonely  shell  her  hapless  shepherd  died. 

"  Let  these  sad  strains  to  lighter  sounds  give  place! 

Bid  thy  brisk  viol  warble  measures  gay! 
For  see!  recalled  by  thy  resistless  lay. 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shows  his  honest  face. 
Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much-bved 
sprite. 

Thou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail. 
Tell,  in  what  realms  thou  sport'st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail'st  the  long  mop,  or  whirl'st  the  mimic  flail 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Eysium  sleepsi. 
With  eariy  voice  to  drowsy  workmen  caD, 

Or  lull  the  dame  while  mirth  his  vigils  keeps? 
'Twas  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said. 

Thou  plied'st  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore: 
At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store: 
Ne'er  was  their  form  beheld  among  the  mountains 
more.t 

*The  wraith,  or  q)ectral  appearance,  of  a  person  diortly  to 
die,  h  a  firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scottish  BapprMitinn.  Nor 
is  It  unknown  in  our  riater  kingdom.  See  the  beautiful  Lsly 
Diana  Rich.— ilti^rfly's  AfieeeUaniea,  ^  89. 

t  'The  BrownU  formed  a  daai  of  beingi^  di«inct  In  habit 
and  disposition  from  the  fireakiah  and  roischierous  elvva  Hs 
was  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild  in  his  appearance.  Thnv  Cbs* 
land.  In  his  satire  against  the  Highlanders^  compares  them  to 

'Faune^  or  bfinonieaf  if  ye  will. 
Or  saQrri  come  fhnn  Atlas  hilL 

'In  the  day  time,  he  hnted  In  remote  reoeafes  of  the  dd 
boosBs  wfakh  he  delighted  to  haunt;  and,  In  the  night,  sadih 
loosly  empkiyed  himself  in  dlschsigii^  soy  bbocioai  tarit 
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"  Then  wake  (for  well  thou  can'st)  that  wondrooB 
lay, 
How,  while  around  the  thoughtless  matrons 
sleep, 
Soft  o'er  the  floor  the  treacherous  fairies  creep, 
And  bear  the  smiling  infant  far  away: 

which  hfO  UMoght  might  be  acceptable  to  tbefiunily,  to  whoae 
nnrioe  he  had  derotod  himself.  But,  althoogh,  lilce  Bfilton'a 
hibber  fiend,  he  Itnres  to  etretch  hiroedf  by  the  fire,*  he  does 
Dot  dmdge  from  the  hope  of  recompenae.  On  the  contrary, 
ID  delicate  ia  hia  attachment,  that  the  offer  of  reward,  but 
particularly  of  food,  InMibly  occaaioos  his  disappearance  for 
eTcr4 

*  *— how  the  dmdging  goblin  sweeny 
To  earn  the  cream-bowl,  duly  set  I 
When,  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
Wa  shadowy  flail  had  thraidied  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-lab'rera  could  not  end; 
Then  liea  him  down  the  lubber  fiend 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chinmey's  length, 
Barics  on  the  fire  his  airy  strength : 
And,  crop-AiU  out  of  door  he  flingi^ 
E'er  the  first  cock  his  matin  ringa' 

L^AUegro. 

*  When  the  menials  in  a  ScottiA  family  protracted  their 
Ttgils  around  the  kitchen  fire,  Brownie,  weary  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  midnight  hearth,  sometimes  appeared  at  the 
door,  seemed  to  watch  their  departure,  and  thus  admonished 
thern — ^"Gang  a*  to  your  beds,  dr,  and  dinna  put  out  the  wee 
gritMhoeh  (embers." ') 

t  It  id  told  of  a  Brownie,  who  haunted  a  border  family  now 
extinct,  that  the  lady  baring  fallen  unexpectedly  in  labour, 
kA  tha  senrant  who  was  ordered  to  ride  to  Jedburgh  for  the 
•agt  femme  showing  no  great  alertnea  in  setting  out,  the 
familiar  spirit  alipt  oa  the  great-coat  of  the  lingering  domes- 
tic, rode  to  the  town  on  the  laird's  best  horee,  and  returned 
with  thie  midwife  en  croupB,  During  the  riiort  space  of  his 
absenoe,  the  Tweed,  which  they  must  necensarily  ford,  itao 
to  a  <hiigeroui  height.  Brownie,  who  transported  his  diarge 
with  aB  the  rapidity  of  the  ghostly  lover  of  Lenora,  was  not  to 
be  Slopped  by  this  obstacle.  He  plunged  In  with  the  terrified 
old  lady,  and  landed  her  In  safety  where  her  serrlces  were 


How  starts  the  nurse,  when  for  her  lovely  child, 

She  sees  at  dawn  a  gajHng  idiot  stare ! 
O  snatch  the  innocent  from  demons  wild. 

And  save  the  parents  fond  from  fell  despair ! 
In  a  deep  cave  the  trusty  menials  wait, 

When  from  their  hilly  dens  at  midnight's  hour, 
Forth  rush  the  airy  elves  in  mimic  state, 

And  o'er  the  moonlight  heath  with  swiftness 
scour: 
In  glittering  arms  the  little  horsemen  shine; 

Last,  on  a  milk-white  steed,  with  targe  of  gold, 
A  fay  of  might  appears,  whose  arms  entwine 

The  lost-lamented  child!  the  Shepherds  bold* 
The  unconscious  in&nt  tear  firom  his  unhallowed 
hold." 


*  Fot  an  account  of  the  Fairy  superstition,  ne  the  Introdue- 
don  to  tbe  "Tale  of  Tamlane,"  in  that  ekgam  work  called 
Minstreisy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  toL  iL  p.  174.  Second 
Edition. 

wanted.  Having  put  the  horse  into  the  suble  where  it  was 
allerwards  found  in  a  woflil  plight,  he  proceeded  to  the  room 
of  the  senrani,  whose  duty  he  had  discharged;  and  finding 
him  just  in  tbe  act  of  drawing  <m  his  boota^  be  administered 
to  him  a  most  merciless  drubbing  wiUi  his  own  horse-whip. 
Such  an  important  senrice  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  laird; 
who^  tmderstanding  that  Brownie  had  been  heard  to  expresi 
a  widito  have  a  green  coat,  ordered  a  vestment  of  that  coloor 
to  be  made,  and  left  in  his  hatmts.  Brownie  took  away  the 
green  coat,  but  never  was  seen  more.  We  may  suppose^  that 
tired  of  hl<i  domeoic  drudgery,  he  went  in  his  imw  livery  to 
join  the  &iries. 

'Hw  last  Brownie,  known  in  Eurick  forest,  resided  In  Bods> 
beck,  a  wlU  and  solitary  spot,  where  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions undisturbed,  till  the  scrupulous  devotion  of  an  old  lady 
induced  her  to  hire  him  atray,  as  it  was  termed,  by  (dadag 
in  his  haunt  a  porringer  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  money.  After 
receiving  this  hint  to  depart,  he  was  heard  the  whole  night 
to  howl  and  cry,  "Farewell  to  boimy  Bodrt)eckl*  which  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever.' 

It  seems  no  Improbsble  conjecture,  that  the  Brownie  Is  s 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  Lar  f\tmiUarie  o(  the  aodema 
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SPMiEJWMn  IjMBR^RY  JEniTMOJVS. 

BYRON'S  WORKS,  complete  in  1  toL  Svo.,  including  all  his 

Suppressed  and  Attributed  Poems. 

(1:3^  This  edition  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  recent  London  edition  of  Mr. 
Morray,  and  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty  pages  of  poems  hero- 
tofore  unpubtished  in  England.  Among  these  there  are  a  number  ^lai  have  never  8|>- 
poared  in  any  American  edition  ;  and  the  PubJishers  believe  they  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  this  is  the  moat  complete  edition  of  lAtrd  ByrorCt  Poetical  Work;  •▼« 
published  in  the  United  Sutes. 

COWPER    AND    THOMSON'S    PROSE    AND    POETICAL 

WORKS,  complete  in  I  vol.  8vo.,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty  Letters,  and  sundxy 
Poems  of  Gowper,  never  before  publbhcd  in  this  country ;  and  of  Thomson  a  new  and 
interesting  Memoir,  and  upwards  of  twenty  now  poems,  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  his  own  ManuscripU,  taken  from  a  Ute  edition  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  now  publish- 

ing  in  London.  ^  , .       _.  .         ,  ^  _ 

The  disringuished  Professor  Silliman,  speaking  of  this  ediUon,  observes,  •*I  am  as 
much  gratified  by  the  elegance  and  fine  taste  of  your  ediUon,  as  by  Uie  noble  tribute  of 
genius  and  moral  exceUence  which  these  deUghtful  authors  have  left  for  all  future  gene- 
rations ;  and  Cowper  especially,  is  not  loss  conspicuous  as  a  true  Chrutun  monlisl  and 
teacher,  than  as  a  poet  of  groat  power  and  exquisite  taste." 

GOLDSMITH'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  In  4  vols.  8T0.,  il- 
lustrated with  eighty-five  copperplates.  ^..     :,  ,.    .  .  "^   r   V 

•  •  Goldsmith  can  never  be  made  obsolete,  while  dehcate  gemus,  exquisite  feeluig, 
fine  Invention,  the  most  harmonious  metre,  and  the  happient  diction  are  at  all  Valued. 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  fcmily,  being  written  by  one  of 
the  most  talented  authors  in  the  English  language. 

MILTON,    YOUNG,    GRAY,    BEATTIE,    AND   COLLINS* 

POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with 

a  Uie  of  the  author,  written  by  himself.  .         ,        j 

The  beauties  of  this  author  are  so  well  known,  and  his  errors  m  style  and  expression 
so  few  and  far  between,  that  one  reads  with  renewed  delight  his  delicate  turns,  &c. 

THE    POETICAL   WORKS    OF  ROGERS,  CAMPBELL, 

MONTGOMERY,  LAMB,  AND  KIRK  WHITE,  complete  in  1  voL  8vo. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS.    Complete 

'°  «  As  no  w;rk  in  the  EnglUh  language  can  be  commend.a  ^  ^^^^^^^^^j'j^I 
argae  bad  taste  in  a  female  In  this  country  to  b.  -*^»1* --P^  ^J'^^l^^ 


and  virtue,     incra  «,  moroorer,  m  j»n>.  xii»«-~  r~~J-    jj"L' i„.ri„.  hmJct     No 

fecUng.  which  commend  it,  in  «.  -pedal  manner,  to  '^r, •^-"^^^jr^  to 

parent  or  ca»dian  wiU  be  under  the  nece«ity  of  •"l^^J*  "*~^  ?£«•  W« 
the  fi^p«ru«l  of  every  production  emanating  from  fluagiftrfwoiBan.    Tli6i»W««» 
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tiiroughout  the  whole  a  most  eminent  exemption  from  impropriety  of  thought  or  diction ; 
and  there  ia  at  times  a  pensivenesa  of  tone,  a  winning  radness  in  her  more  serious 
compositions,  whidi  tells  of  a  soul  which  has  been  lifted  from  the  contemplation  of  ter- 
restnal  things,  to  divine  communings  with  beings  of  a  purer  world." 

HEBER,  POLLOK  AND  CRABBE'S    POETICAL   WORKS, 

complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

'*  Among  the  beautiful,  valuable,  and  interesting  volumes  which  the  enterprise  and 
taste  of  our  publishers  have  presented  to  the  reading  communitj,  we  have  seldom  met 
with  one  which  we  have  more  cordially  greeted  and  can  more  confidently  and  satisfao' 
torily  recommend,  than  that,  embracing  in  a  single,  substantial,  well  bound,  and  hand- 
somely printed  octavo,  the  poetical  works  of  Bishop  Hcber,  RobU  PoUok,  and  the  Kev.  Geo. 
Crabbe.  What  a  constellation  of  poetic  ardour,  glowing  piety,  and  intellectual  bril- 
liancy !  8nch  writers  require  no  eulogy.  Their  £une  is  established  and  universaL  The 
sublimity,  pathos,  and  piety,  of  all  these  writers,  have  given  them  a  rank  at  once  with 
the  lovers  of  poetry  and  Uie  friends  of  religion,  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  that  of  any 
other  recent  authors  in  our  language.  A  more  delightful  addition  could  scarcely  be  made 
to  the  library  of  the  gentleman  or  lady  of  taste  and  refinement  The  prize  poems, 
hymns,  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  Bishop  Heber,  the  *  Counse  of  Time'  by  PoUdc,  and 
the  rich,  various,  and  splendid  productions  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Crabbe,  are  among  the  standard 
works,  the  classics  of  our  language.  To  obtain  and  preserve  tbem  in  one  volume, 
eannot  but  be  a  desirable  object  to  their  admirers."  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
found  in  the  library  of  every  family. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Traveller  holds  the  following  language  with  reference  to  these 
valuable  editions : — 

Mr.  Editor :  I  wish,  without  any  idea  of  pulBag,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
*'  Library  of  English  Poets"  that  is  now  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Grigg  &  Elliot ;  it 
is  certainly,  takmg  into  consideration  the  elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  the 
reasonable  price  at  which  it  is  afforded  to  purchasers,  the  best  edition  of  the  modem  Bri- 
tish Poets  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  Each  volume  is  an  octavo  of 
about  500  pages,  double  columns,  stereotyped,  and  accompanied  veith  fine  engravings 
and  biographical  sketches,  and  most  of  them  are  reprinted  from  Galignani's  French 
edition.  As  to  its  value  we  need  only  mention  that  it  contains  the  entire  works  of  By- 
ron, Keats,  Covirper,  Thomson,  Bums,  Milton,  Young,  Scott,  Moore,  Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Lamb,  Hemans,  Heber,  Kirk  White,  Ciabbc,  the  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Goldsmith,  and  other  martyrs  of  the  lyre.  The  publisher  is  doing  a  great  ser- 
vice-  by  this  publication,  and  his  voliunes  are  almost  in  as  great  demand  as  the 
feshionable  novels  of  the  day,  and  they  deserve  to  be  so,  for  they  arc  certamly 
printed  in  a  style  superior  to  that  in  which  we  have  before  had  the  works  of  the  English 
Poets. 

JOSEPHUS'S    (FLAVIUS)   WORKS.      By  the  late  William 

Whiston,  A.  M.    From  the  last  London  edition,  complete  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  family  m  our  country  has  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible— 
and  as  the  presumption  is,  the  greater  portion  oflen  consult  iu  pages,  wj  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  all  those  that  do,  that  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Josophus  will  be  found 
very  interesting  and  instructing. 

All  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  beautiful  and  correct  copy  of  this  invaluable  vroik, 
would  do  weU  to  purchase  this  edition.  It  is  for  sale  at  aU  the  principal  bookstores  in 
tne  United  States,  by  country  merchants  generally  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states, 
and  at  a  very  low  price. 


BURDER'S  VILLAGE  SERMONS,   or  101    plain   and   short 


in  one 


y^^  8^""  *"  '"^'*'  "^^"^  Ac.  at  th.  end  of  the  woriu    CompicU. 

«f'2;;!t^»w'^'l*1^.!l  '^rr™!^  ^  *  '*»»«i'"»>  rimpBcity,  the  enUn>  .1».noe 

ia^^^Z»^i^::::iff^f^^  e»~  ^^r^J  «nd  «««e  edition., 

ma  ~«w«a  uiio  Mveral  of  the  eonunental  langoagea.    •<  They  have  also  bc«i 
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tho  honoure<I  means  not  only  of  converting  many  individual«,  but  also  of  introducing 
the  gospel  into  districts,  and  even  into  pori/th  churches,  where  before  it  was  compara- 
tively unknown." 

<<  This  work  fully  deserves  the  immortality  it  has  attaineil." 

This  is  a  fine  libraxy  edition  of  this  invaluable  work,  and  when  we  say  that  it  should 
be  found  in  tho  possession  of  every  family,  we  only  reiterate  the  sentimenta  and  sincere 
wishes  of  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  tho  eternal  welfare  of  mankind. 

BIGLAND'S  NATURAL    HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS,  IS  co- 

loured  plates. 

BIGLAND'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS,  12  coloured 

plates. 

PERSIA.    A  DESCRIPTION  OF.    By  Shoberl,   with  13  co- 

loured  plates. 

These  works  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  well  deserve  an  intiodciction  to 
the  shelves  of  every  family  library,  as  they  are  very  interesting,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  the  juvenile  class  of  readers. 

A  CJOMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Cnglish  Bible.     By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton. 

This  invaluable  work  is  very  highly  spoken  of  and  recommended,  by  those  who  are 
much  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAMILY  RELIGION:  with  a  selec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Prayers,  adapted  to  Family  Worship,  and  Tables  for  the  regular 
Reading  of  the  Scriptures.     By  the  Rev.  8.  G.  Winchester,  A.  M. 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  practical  importance,  and  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner.  It  contains  an  able,  elaborate  and  highly  instructive  Essay  on  the  obligation, 
nature  and  importance  of  Family  Religion ;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  I<ibraiy  of  eveiy  fiimily. 

A  veiy  eminent  Divine,  and  one  who  is  ever  industriously  engaged  in  promoting  the 
wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  human  fiunily,  in  speaking  of  this  work,  observes— 

**  That  every  new  work  which  is  calculated  to  encourage  and  promote  family  religion 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  should  be  welcomed  as  contributing  to  the  energy  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and  to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  society.    Such  a  work  is  the  one  be- 1 
fore  us.    The  preliminary  essay  unfolds  tho  importance  of  the  domestic  constitution  and  I 
urgently  explains  and  enforces  parental  duty.     It  should  be  carefiiUy  read  and  seriously 
pondered  by  parents  who  design  to  make  use  of  the  book  as  an  aid  to  family  religion. 
The  Prayers  and  Hymns  are  judiciously  selected,  and  are  printed  in  a  large  type  with  a 
reference  to  their  being  easUy  read  by  the  head  of  a  familj  in  conducting  its  devotions. 
There  are  many  who,  through  timidity  or  some  naturtl  defect,  feel  incompetent  to  ex- 
temporaneous brayer  in  tho  presence  of  otnere ;  to  such  we  recommend  a  form,  while  at 
the  Mune  time  we  do  not,  as  a  general  mlo,  beUeve  it  to  be  Uie  best  way  to  animate  and 
express  devotional  feeling.    We  have  known  some  who,  by  the  ni|e  of  t^'ot  prayer 
in  the  &mlly,  have  succeeded  in  overcommg  their  oppressive  Uinidity,  and  afterwards, 
wiUiout  their  aid,  have  directed  the  devotions  of  others  in  an  edifymg  mann^.    Extern- 
poraneous  prayer,  when  it  can  be  offered  to  edification,  is  the  best  mode  of  addressing  ^e 
throne  ot  grace,  but  in  otiier  cases,  forms  of  prayer  may  be  used  with  great  propriety. 

LECTURES    ON  SCRIPTURE    FACTS   AND  PROPHECY. 

By  W  B.  ColWer,  D.  D.  In  1  voL  8vo.  A  new  edition  of  this  distinguished  author's 
works.  Few  persons  will  rise  from  tiie  perusal  of  tiiis  book  wiUiout  acknowledging, 
tiiat  tiieir  tiioughU  and  affections  have  been  elevated  by  Uie  fervent  and  pious  eloquence 
of  the  writer. 

THE  DAUGHTER'S  OWN  BOOK;  Or  Practical  Hints  from  a 

Father  to  his  Daughter.    In  I  voL  18mo. 
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Tlie  pubttflhen  are  vrry  ronfident,  from  the  great  demand  for  this  Invaluable  little 
work,  that  ere  long  it  will  bo  found  in  the  library  of  every  young  lady. 

BENNET'S  (Rev.  John)  LETTERS    TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

on  a  variety  of  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  heart,  to  form  the  manners^  and  en- 
lighten the  understanding.  **  lliat  our  Daughters  may  bo  as  polished  comers  of  the 
Temple." 

The  publishers  sincerely  hope  (for  the  happineut  of  mankind)  that  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  little  work  will  be  found  the  companion  of  every  young  lady,  ax  much  of  the 
happiness  of  every  family  depends  on  the  proper  cultivatio!i  of  the  female  mind. 

CARPENTER'S    NEW    GUIDE.     Being  a  complete  Book  of 

Lines,  for  Carpentry,  Joixery,  Ac,  in  1  vol.  4  to. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  well  explained,  and  fully  exemplified  on  cijjhty-fbur  copper- 
plates, including  some  obvervations,  &c.,  on  the  strengtii  of  Timl)er ;  by  Peter  Niched 
son.  Tenth  edition.  This  invaluable  work  superseded,  on  its  first  appearance,  all 
existing  works  on  the  subject,  and  still  retains  its  original  celebrity. 

Every  Carpenter  in  our  country  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  workk 

HIND'S    POPULAR  SYSTEM  OF  FARRIERY,   tauRht  on  a 

new  and  easy  plan,  being  a  Treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  the  Hone 
is  liable.  With  considerable  additions  and  improvements,  adapted  particularly  to  this 
ooantry,  by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  member  of  the  London  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Society,  in  1  voL  12mo. 

The  publisher  has  received  numerous  flattering  notices  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
this  work.  The  distinguished  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  speaking  of  the  work, 
observes — "  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  book,  and  therefore  advise  every 
owner  of  a  horse  to  obtain  it." 

NEW  SONG  BOOK Grigg;s  Southern  and  Western  Songster; 

being  a  choice  collection  of  the  roost  fu^ionahle  songs,  many  of  which  are  original,  in 
X  volume,  18mo. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  to  Oilmit  no  soncf  that  contained,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  indelicate  or  improper  allusions — and  with  great  propriety  it  may 
claim  the  tide  of  "The  Pariour  Song  Book  or  Songster."  Tho  immorUl  Shakspeare 
observes,— > 

**  The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoiU" 

Numerous  flattering  notices  of  this  work  have  appearetl,  from  fime  lo  time,  in  the  dif- 
ferent newspapers  tluoughout  the  country.  'Hie  following  is  from  tho  pen  of  WilUam 
Leggett,  Esq.,  former  editor  of  <«The  CriUc,"  a  gentleman  highly  distingui«hcd  for  his 
literary  attainments : 

«  A  handsome  copy  of   this  very  popuW  collection  of  melodies  in  lying  on  our  table. 
11  difiers  from  song   books  generally,  as  much  in  tho  taste  and  judgment  wliich  have 
been  dispUyed  in  the  selecUon,  as  in  the  neat  style  of  its  typography  and  binding.— 
There  is  scarcely  a  song,  old  or  new,  admired  for  any  of  the  qualities  which  constitute 
a  good  one,  whether  for  harmony  of  expression,  spirit  or  tendeniess  of  tho  thoughts, 
appositeness  of  imagery,  and  illustration  or  smartness  of  point,  that  is  not  tc  be  found  in 
this  little  volume.     Besides  the  numerous  productions  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  oM 
world,  it  contains  many  sweet  effusions  from  cis-atlantic  poeU;  and.  indeed,  some  of 
thoM  'native  wood  notes  wild,*  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Imnl  of  paradise,  arc  well 
entitled  to  a  place  even  in  a  work  which  contains  the  melodious  numbers  of  CampbelU 
Moore,  and  Byron.    In  this  last  edition  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Songster,  the 
editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  enlargement  of  tho  size  of  the  volume,  to  mtrodoce 
the  admired  songs  of  the  distinguished  vocalists,   Mrs.  Knight,   Miss  Kelly,  ftie  Mist 
Oimnghamf,  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  Miss  Rock,  and  others.    The  extcnsivo  and  rapid  sak 
wlucn  the  previous  ediUons  of  this  Songster  met  with,  has  rendemi  iu  diancter  so  well 
known,  that  it  cail  icarcelj  require  Commendations »  but  if  any  of  our  ivadcn  are  ia 


I 
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want  of  an  extcnnive,  judicioun,  and  neat  collection  of  Melodies,  wo  can  cheorftill/  re- 
commend the  volume  before  oa,  as  combbiing  all  those  qualities/' 

SAY'S    POLITICAL    ECONOMY.      A  Treatise   on   Political 

Economy,  or  the  Production,  Distribution,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth.  By  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.  Fiflh  American  edition,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Biddle,  Esq., 
in  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  speaking  of  Say,  observes,  that  **  he  is 
the  most  popular,  and  porhaps  the  most  able  writer  on  Political  Economy,  since  the  time 
of  Smith." 

The  distinguished  biographer  of  the  author  in  noticing  this  work  observes,  "  Happily 
for  science  he  commenced  that  study  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  odmirablo  treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  a  work  which  not  only  improved  under  his  hand  witli  every  succes- 
sive edition,  but  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages." 

This  work  has  been  introduced  as  a  text  book  into  the  principal  Universities  and  Col- 
legos  of  our  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  our  country  if  all  Uiose  who  are  aspiring  to  oflice,  were  re- 
quired by  their  constituents  to  be  conversant  with  the  pages  of  Say. 

RUSH  ON  THE  MIND.   New  fine  eilition.     1  volume,  8vo.— 

This  work  is  valuable  and  highly  interesting  for  intelligent  readers  of  every  profession  : 
it  U  replete  with  curious  and  acute  remarks,  both  medical  and  metaphysical,  and  de- 
serves particular  praiso  for  the  terseness  of  its  diction. 

RUSH  ON  THE  HUMAN  VOICE.     Emhracing  its  Physiolo- 

gical  History,  together  with  a  System  of  Principles,  by  which  cnticism  in  the  art  of 
Elocution  may  be  rendered  intelligible,  and  instruction  definite  and  comprehensive.     To  | 
which  is  added,  a  brief  Analysis  of  Song  and  Recitative ;  second  ediiion,  with  additions. 
By  James  Rush,  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SELECT  AND  POPULAR  QUOTA- 
TIONS, which  ai8  in  doily  use :  taken  from  the  Latin,  French,  Greek,  Spanifih,  and 
Italian  languages ;  together  with  a  copious  collection  of  Law  maxims  and  Law  terms  ; 
translated  into  English,  with  illu8*'rd!ions,  historical  and  idiomatic  Sixth  American  edi- 
tion, corrected  with  additions.     1  vol.  12mo. 

In  prcparijig  this  Sixth  edition  for  the  press,  care  lias  been  taken  to  give  the  work  a 
thorough  revision,  to  correct  some  errors  which  had  before  escaped  notice,  and  to  insert 
many  additional  Quotations,  Law  maxims  and  Law  terms.  In  this  etatc  it  is  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  stereotype  form.  This  little  work  should  find  its  way  into  every  Fa- 
mily Library. 

CONVERSATIONS   ON  CHEMISTRY;   in    which   the  Ele- 

ments  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments  and  En- 
gravings on  wood.  From  the  last  Ix>ndon  edition.  In  which  tUl  the  tale  Discoveries 
and  Improvomertts  are  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

All  preceptors  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant science  to  their  pupils,  will  please  examine  the  present  edition,  as  the  correction 
of  all  the  errors  in  the  body  of  the  work  renders  it  very  valuable. 

The  eminent  Professor  Bigelow,  of  Harvard  University,  in  noticing  this  work  ob- 
serves, <*  I  am  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  fundamental  principles  and  iraUis  of  that 
Science,  expressed  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  interesting  manner.  The  high  character 
of  the  author,  as  a  lecturer,  and  as  a  man  of  science,  will,  I  doubt  not,  secure  for  the 
work  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  cause  its  extensive  adoption  among  Semint^ 
ries  and  students." 

The  learned  Professor  Siiiman  observes,  that  this  edition  is  decidedly  more  valuable 
than  any  preceding  one. 

CONVERSATIONS    ON    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY;    in 

which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.    Illustrated  «»ith  plates. 
By  the  author  of  «*  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c    With  considerable  additions, 

I  corrections,  and  improvements  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  appropriate  Questions,  and  a 
Glossary.    By  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones. 
The  correction  of  all  the  errors  in  Ae  body  of  the  work,  renders  this  edition  very 
valaable ;  and  aH  who  understand  the  subject,  consider  it  aoperior  to  any  othir  in  u«. 


MISCEl^LANEOUS  WORKS- 


SENECA'S    MORALS.— By    way   of   abstract  to   which,  is 

added,  a  Discourse  under  the  title  of  an  Ader-Thought,  hj  Sir  Roger  L*£gtrange,  KnL 
A  new  fine  edition,  in  1  vo).  18mo. 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  little  work  should  be  found  in  creiy  familj  library. 

MALTEBRUN'S  NEW  and  ELEGANT  QUARTO  ATLAS, 

exhibiting  the  five  great  dirisions  of  the  globe,  Kurope,  Asia,  Afirica,  America,  and 
Ocoanica,  with  their  several  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  territories,  and  other  sub«divi- 
sions,  corrected  to  the  fpresent  time  ;  and  containing  forty  maps,  drawn  and  engraved 
particularly  to  illustrate  the  Universal  Geography,  by  M.  Malte-Bmn. 

The  Atlas  is  particularly  adapted  for  Colleges,  Academies,  Schools,  and  private  &mt- 
lies.  There  is  no  work  that  ever  was  published  in  this  country  wbi^  has  leceiTod  DKHne 
numerous  and  flattering  recommendations. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHESTERFIELD ;  or  "  Youth's  Guide  to 

the  Way  to  Wealth,  Honour,  and  Distinction,''  6lc 

**  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  American  Chesterfield  to  general  attention :  but 
to  young  persons  particularly,  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  has  erer  been 
published  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  nor  its  perusal  be  un- 
productive of  satisfac-iion  and  usefulness." 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS,  de- 

signed  for  I^ible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools,  by  Charies  Hodge,  Pro.  ThcoL  Semiaaiy, 
Princeton. 

THE  PASTOR  AT  A  SICK   BED,   AND    AN  AFFLICTED 

FAMILY'S  COMPANION.    This  is  a  new  work  ^m  the  German,  and  is  one  among 
the  most  valuable  and  popular  works  o£  the  day.    In  1  toI.  12mo. 

HITCHCOCK'S     NEW     AND     POPULAR    METHOD    OF 

TEACHING  THE  ART  OP  BOOK-KEEPING.    In  throe  parts. 

THE    BRITISH  PULPIT,    consisting    of   Discourses:  by  thel 

most  eminent  living  Divines  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  accompanied  with  pulpit  | 
sketches.    To  which  are  added.  Scriptural  illustrations;  and  selections  on  the  office,  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Suddards,  Rector 
ef  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia.     Vol.  1. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  sixty  Sermons  by  the  most  distinguished  ministers  in  the 
British  empire.  Professing  to  be  **  The  British  Preacher,"  and  not  a  sectional  or  deno- 
minational preacher,  it  has  admitted  upon  its  pages  the  sermons  of  clergymen  In  the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches.  It  is  adbm- 
ed  with  portraits  (in  Ijongacro's  best  style,)  of  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta ;  Br.  Chal- 
mers of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool ;  Robert  Newton  of  Manchester ;  and 
the  late  Robert  Hall  of  Bristol.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  the  clergy  and  reti- 
gious  community  of  the  United  States  to  become  acquainted  with  so  many  ornaments 
of  the  British  pulpit  as  this  work  oficrs  to  their  notice. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  due  encouragement^  it  will  be  succeeded  by  othen  of  a 
similar  character 


Shakspeare,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Scott's  Napoleon,  2  vols.  6vo. 

British  Drama,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Jefferson's  Works,  4  vols. 

Webater'ft  Speeches,  2  vohi. 

Tatler  and  Uoardian,  I  vol. 

Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  1  voL  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Biography.    By  Davenport 

1  vol.  8vo. 
Secret  Debates  in  th«  Conventioa. 


Chalmer's  Political  Economy,  12mo. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  1  voL  8vo. 

Do.  do.    4  vols.  12mo. 

American  Revolution,  12mo. 
Goodrich's  Universal  Geography,  8vo. 
Mosheim's  Church  History,  2  vols.  Svo. 
Lord  Nial ;  or  the  Wizard's  Grave. 
Rolliu's  Ancient  History,  t  vols.  8vo. 
WirU's  Patrick  Henry,  1  voL  Svo. 
Nicholson's  Operative  Mechanic,  2  via.  8vo.j 


MISCELiLiANEOUS  WORKS- 


The  Tomig  Mother,  12mo. 

The  Bravo,  by  Cooper. 

The  Pioneer,  by  do. 

Reid  on  Watch-making,  8to. 

Coleridge's  Friend. 

Hall's  Sketches  of  the  West 

Mariner's  Library,  1  voL  8vo. 

Psalms    and    Hymns    for   the    Episcopal 

Church,  Tarious  sizes. 
The  Spectator,  12  vols. 
Life  of  Talleyrand. 
Mrs.  Royal's  Works. 
Lbwth's  Isaiah,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Miller's  Tetters  to  Presbyterians. 
Young  Cadet. 
Hudibras,  ISmo. 
The  Sailor  Boy. 
The  Life  of  Girard. 
Bouriene's  Napoleon. 
Common  Place  Book  of  Romantic  Tales. 
The  Teacher's  Guide. 
Godman's  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist. 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  13  vols. 
Porter  on  Sngar  Cane. 
Leland  on  Revelation,  2  vols. 
Ganihl's  Political  Economy. 
Watson*s  Body  of  Divinity. 
Mrs.  Trollope's  Belgium. 
Macknight  on  the  Epistles. 
Six  Months  in  a  House  of  Correction. 
Miller's  Hymns. 
Tredgold  on  Rail-roads. 
Earie       on      do.  do. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 
Memoir  of  F.  P.  SuUings,  18rao. 
Beecher  on  Intemperance. 
Memoir  of  Catharine  Amanda  Ogdcn. 
The  Javenile  Polyanthus. 
Family  Dyer  and  Scourer. 
Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life. 
Militiaman's  Pocket  Companion. 
Potter's  Compend. 
Rifle  Drill 

American  Gardener,  by  Fessenden. 
Groom's  Oracle. 
The  Prairie,  by  Cooper. 
The  Sketch  Book,  by  Irving. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  by  do. 
Travelling  Bachelor. 
La  Fayette  in  America. 
Pocket  Lawyer. 
Ventriloquism  Explained. 
Pleasures  of  Hope  by  Campbell. 
Peter  WUkins. 
Weems  on  Duelling. 
The  Statesman's  Manual,  by  Coleridge. 
Chariotte  Temple. 
Dreamer's  Sure  Guide. 
North  American  Indiansi 
Fkmers  of  Wit 


Baron  Munchausen. 

Hocus  Pocus. 

Clarionet  Preceptor. 

Fife  do. 

Fifer's  Companion. 

Instrumental  Director. 

Brown's  Catechism. 

Merchant's  Memorandum  Book. 

Little  Grammarian. 

Two  Wealthy  Farmers. 

Adventures  of  Capt  Smith  of  Kentucky. 

Life  of  Joseph,  by  M'Gowan. 

Narrative  of  Gen.  Winchester's  Defeat 

The  Fortune  Teller,  by  Napoleon. 

Shorter  Catechism,  corrected  by  Brown. 

Essay  on  Duelling,  by  Weems. 

Hind's  Farriciy,  very  valuable. 

Adams'  Roman  Antiquities,  8vo. 
Albums,  fine  paper,  in  a  great  varie^  of 
bindings,  dec. 

Butler's  Hudibras,  18roo. 

Brown's  Philosof^iy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
2  vols,  8vo. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Svo. 

British  Spy.     By  Wirt,  18mo. 

Burke's  Works,  complete. 

Bickerstclh  on  Prayer,  12mo. 

Bickcrstcth  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  12mo. 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  18mo. 

Brown's  Concordance,  18mo. 

Bibles  for  Families,  of  all  sizes  and  in  a 
variety  of  bindings,  at  very  low  prices, 
with  and  without  psalms  and  plates. 

Braccbridge  HalL  By  W.  Irving,  2  vo- 
lumes, 12mo. 

Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  18mo. 

Children  of  the  Abbey,  3  vols.  18mo. 

Campbell's  Poems,  l8mo  and  12mo. 

Chapman's  Interest  Tables,  4to.  Verif 
Useful. 

Common  Prayer  Books,  in  various  bind- 
ings and  sizes. 

Clerk's  and  Magistrate's  Assistant  and 
Form  Book,  12mo. 

Crabbe's  English  Synonyms*  Axplainod  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  18mo. 

Children's  Coloured  Toy  Books,  assorted 
sizes. 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  12mo. 

Don  Quixotte,  4  vols.  18mo. 

Dick's  Christian  Philosopher,  12mo. 

Dick's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  12mo. 

Dick's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  12mo. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to  Mar- 
ried Ladies,  12mo. 

Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations,  12nMk 


Diamond  Pocket   Biblot,  various  editionflj  Kent's   (Chancellor)  Commentaries,  3  to- 


and  prices. 
Evangelical  Catechisma,  various  kinds. 
Edgcworth's  Moral  Tales,  3  vols.  18mo. 
Episc^pol  Prayer-books,  in  plain  and  elc* 

gant  bindings,    diflerent  odilions,  with 

the  New  Hymns. 

Family  Bibles  of  all  descriptions,  with  and 
without  the  Psalms,  Concordance,  &,c. 
&C.,  with  plates,  4to. 

Federab'st,  on  the  New  Constitution,  8vo. 

Flute  Melodies,  4to.,   stitched. 

Flute  Instructor;  4to.,      do. 

Fifers  Companion,  4  to.,  do. 

Gibbon*s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  new  edition,  in  4 
vols. 

Gillies'  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  com- 
plete, in  1  vol.  8vo. 

GoId»mith*s  Histories  of  Rome  and  Greece 
improved  by  Grimshaw. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  18mo. 

Gibson's  Surveying,  8vo. 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  8vo. 

Hcrvey's  Meditations,  18mo. 

History  of  England.  By  Hume,  Smollett, 
and  Bisscti,  9  vole,  new  ed. 

Hannah  More's  Works,  complete,  2  vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

Hannam's  Pulpit  Assistant. 

Hantor*8  Sacred  Biography,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Jay's  Family  Prayers,  18ma. 
Jenk's  Devotions,  i2mo. 


lumes,  8vo. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New-York,  by 
W.  Irving,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Life  of  General  Marion.  By  Weems,  12mo. 

Life  of  General  Washington.  By  Weems, 
12mo. 

Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  8ro. 

Law  s  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life,  12roo. 

Locke's  Essays  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, 8ro. 

Letter  Writers,  various  editions. 

Methodist  Hymn  Books,  various  kinds  and 

prices. 
Modem  Europe,  History  of,  by  Russel,  3 

vols.  8vo. 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  3  vols.  8to. 

Napoleon's  Life.    By  Sir   Walter   Scott, 

various  editions. 
Itewton's  Works,  complete. 

Original  Poems,  ISmo. 

Paloy's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  12mo. 

Palcy's  PhilowJphy. 

Pollok's  Couise  of  Time,   a  Poem,  in  10 

Books,  18mo. 
Pilot,   Pioneer,  and   Prairie.    By  Cooper, 

l2mo. 
Pocket  Maps  of  tho  diflerent  States,  for 

Travellers. 
Pocket  Testaments,   various  editions  and 

prices,  18mo. 
Sterne's  Works,  complete,  1  vol.  8vo. 


Superior  Black  Ink-powder.— Common  do.— -Best  Red  do.^Durab]o  Ink,  for  marking 
Linen. — Superfine  Sealing-  Wax,  (Red.) — Common  do.  do.— Superfine  and  Common 
do.  (Black.)— Do.  do.  Wafers,  (Red.)— Do.  do.  do.  (Black.)— Cbiified  Quills  Irom 
$2  to  #30  per  1,000,— Lead  Pencils,  from  12^  cents  to  $1  per  dozen.— SUte  Pencils.— 
Slates,  various  sizes.- Cork  Inkstands.- Glass  do.— Wodgewood  do^— Indian  Rubber.— 
Black  Sand.— Sand  Boxes. — Wafer  Stamps. — Paper  Files. — Black  Crayons.— Playing 
Cards— Visiting  do.— Conversation  do.— Drawmg  Paper,  Cap,  Demy,  Medium,  and 
Royal  sice.— Paint  Boxes,  (various  sizes)  Osbom's  Water  colours.— Camel's  Hair  Pen- 
cils.— Wilson's  13  inch  Globes. — Foolscap  Writing  Paper,  at  various  prices — Letter 
Paper,  do.  do.— Tea  Paper.— Post-office  Paper.— Wrapping  do.  large  and  small.— Bon- 
net Boards. — ^Memorandum  Books,  various  kinds. — Pocket  Lcgers. — Copy  Books, 
ruled  and  plain^ Cyphering  do.— Receipt  Books,  large  and  smalL— 1  quiro  Aecoonta, 
sutclicd.— Do.  Blanks,  do.  faint  lined.— 2  quiro  Quarto  Accounts,  do.— 2  do.  do.  Blanks, 
do.— 2,  8,  4,  5  quire  AccounU  long  and  broad,  (Foolscap.)— 4,  6,  6  and  7  quiie  Legers, 
do.  do.  do.— 4,  5,  6  and  7  quire  Day  Books,  do.  do.  do.  -«--»-, 

clud^njr  nerv  noveh,  and  all  new  work,  in  every  department  of  Uleraiareaml  odeLe. 


An  order,  ^U  he  tkan^^fy  received  andp^^omptly  aUendcd  to. 


